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China and China disapora film — a new stage 

Introduction 

by Chuck Kleinhans 


Trajectories of identification: travel and global culture in the films of Wong Kar-wai 

by Allan Cameron 

A number of Wong Kar-wai’s films reveal complex and entwined preoccupations with travel and cultural translation, and pursue a 
developing exploration of regional identification. 

The politics of historiography in Stephen Chow's Rung. Eu Ensile 

by Kin-Yan Szeto 

If we look at Rung Fu Hustle from a transnational perspective, we can see how the film relates to and is shaped by the history of post- 
1997 Hong Kong. 

Hero : China’s response to Hollywood glohalization 

by Jenny Kwok Wah Lau 

Hero answers the question: How can a film be both a blockbuster and Chinese (not simply having a Chinese story but more 
importantly based on Chinese aesthetics and values)? 

Searching for Taiwanese identity: reading June Yip's Envisioning Taiwan 

by Li Zeng 

Review of June Yip, Envisioning Taiwan: Fiction , Cinema, and the Nation in the Cultural Imaginary (Durham NC and London: Duke 
University Press, 2004). 

Hnangmei opera films. Shaw Brothers and Ling Bo: chaste love-stories, genderless cross-dressers and sexless 

gender-plavs? 

by Tan See-Kam 

Shaw Brothers Huangmei opera films often starred actress Ling Bo in cross-dressing roles; the films cater to a constellation of gazes, 
from the heterosexist to the queer. 

Modernity, diasporic capital, and 1950s Hong Kong Mandarin cinema 

by Poshek Fu 

A study of Hong Kong Mandarin cinema of the 1950s in the changing context of modernity, diasporic capital, and Cold War politics. 

Romantic comedies of Cathav-MP&GI in the IQ50S and 60s: language, locality, and urban character 

by Kenny K. K. Ng 

The Hong Kong Cathay-MP&G Studio films of the 50s and 60s base their plots on clashes of regional dialects and cultures in a genre 
inspired by Hollywood romantic comedies that imaginatively figures Chinese modernity and urbanity. 

Dialect and modernity in 21st century Sinophone cinema 

by Sheldon Lu 

Lu explores the politics of language and dialects in the construction of national identity in Chinese cinemas. 














Dialogues with critics on Chinese independent cinemas 

by Esther M.K. Cheung 

These critics discuss the different patterns, functions, and critical roles that independent filmmaking has in the PRC and Hong Kong, 
and the impact of independents in a rapidly globalized world. 

The Hong Kong local on film: re-imagining the global 

by Wendy Gan 

In two Hong Kong films, Comrades: Almost a Love Story and One Nite in Mongkok , stories of local difference emerge and reshape 
dominant narratives of globalization. 

The class imaginary in Fruit Chan's films 

by Wimal Dissanayake 

The films of Fruit Chan draw our attention the class predicament of Hong Kong’s urban proletariat by using imaginative narratives and 
a wide range of visually expressive styles. 

Serving the people — Dumplings 

by Chuck Kleinhans 

In Dumplings director Fruit Chan presents a disturbing social satire using creepy taboo topics of cannibalism and abortion to pump up 
the shock and underline ethical issues of capitalist culture. 

Hollywood's crusade in China prior to China's WTO accession 

by Ting Wang 

Hollywood-China interplay before China’s WTO accession looked at through the prism of history, bilateral diplomacy, trade relations, 
and national cultural identity. 

Spotlight on horror 

Vampire as metaphor: revisiting Abel Ferrara's The Addiction 

by Justin Vicari 

Existentialism, radical politics, and vampire lore meet in Abel Ferrara’s The Addiction (1994), an intense, anomalous and highly 
personal film. 

“Before you die, you see The Ring notes on the immanent obsolescence of VHS 

by Caetlin Benson-Allott 

The videocassette and reproduction are examined in a technological sense, a biological sense, and a psychoanalytic sense in the way 
they shape the plot of The Ring's horror narrative. 


Perpetual flight: the terror of biology and biology of terror in the Ginger Snaps trilogy 

by Patricia Molloy 

The misfortunes of teen sisters Ginger and Brigitte Fitzgerald in this darkly comic Canadian werewolf film trilogy provoke a critical 
reflection on bare life and sovereign violence, as theorized by Giorgio Agamben. 

"I could kiss you, you bitch": race, gender, and sexuality in Resident Evil and Resident EmL 2: Apocalypse 

by Stephen Harper 

Harper explores fetishized femininity and racial stereotyping in the first two instalments of the Resident Evil film series. 

Everyman and no man: white, heterosexual masculinity in contemporary serial killer movies 

by Nicola Rehling 

Film serial killers have commonly been represented as sexual deviants or ’’white trash,” and more recently as extraordinarily-ordinary 
white males. In all instances, this iconic figure conveys more general cultural anxieties about white male subjectivity. 

Audio in film and video 

The audio first classroom: a sound place for engagement with theory and practice 

by Giovanna Chesler 

In a “sound-first” media pedagogy, audio serves as the introduction to media methods instruction. 













Audible evidence: on listening to places 

by Andrea Hammer 

Audio documentary has a formidable ability to reshape our awareness of space (and time) through sound, and it can also draw 
attention to the social and political dimensions of the sites we traverse. 

Feature fiction in the U.S. and abroad 

Dmun with Lorn and up with sex: sex and the post-feminist single girl 

by Nina K. Martin 

More of an indulgent homage than a critical satire, the film reveals much about contemporary representations of female 
empowerment, retro-sexist nostalgia, and their persistent link to the construction of heterosexual female desires. 


Back to the future, or the vanguard meets the rearguard 

by Bert Cardullo 

Last Days, Tony Takitani, 3-Iron , Eternal Sunshine of the Spotless Mind, and Me and You and Everyone We Know. Five recent, 
more-or-less mainstream films all attempt to bridge the gap between narrative and non-narrative cinema — between the abstract and 
the representational, that is, or the avant and the garde. 

Discovering America: reflections on Brokeback Mountain 

by Justin Vicari 

Camouflaged as pastoral melodrama with a twist, Brokeback Mountain (2005) is at heart a tragic investigation of that vast, 
“undiscovered” U.S. frontier — divided, unsafe, and seemingly untouched by Will & Grace. 

A stalker's odyssey: arrested development, gay desire, and queer comedy in Chuck&Buck 

by Carter Soles 

Buck’s queer relations with the men around him bring out their own repressed homosexual desires within the context of overt 
heterosexual rejection, but the queerest aspect of this film is its comically sympathetic portrayal of Buck’s voyeurism and stalking. 


Celebrity juice, not from concentrate: Perez Hilton, gossip blogs, and the new star production 

by Anne Petersen 

When Britney Spears shaves her head, who shapes our societal response? Perez Hilton, that’s who: Perez and his gossip blog form the 
newest component of star production, a compelling force in the way stars are constructed and consumed in the age of New Media. 

Hoax of the lost ancestor in Cheryl Dunve’s The Watermelon Woman 

by Thelma Wills Foote 

Foote explores relations between late twentieth-century identity politics and the subversion of factual discourse in Cheryl Dunye’s 
mockdocumentary, The Watermelon Woman. 

Pasir Berbisik and new women's aesthetics in Indonesian cinema 

by Intan Paramaditha 

This ground-breaking Indonesian film challenges masculine aesthetics by depicting women who engage in and negotiate with the gaze; 
Daya, the daughter, engages in a voyeurism more based on desire for knowledge than perverseness, while Berlian, the mother, sees 
everything, loses control, and gains it back. 

The bourgeoisie is also a class: class as character in Michelangelo Antonioni's L'Avventura 

by Frank P. Tomasulo 

As a materialist film, Michelangelo Antonioni’s L'Avventura (1959) documents the decay of Italy’s decadent bourgeoisie during the 
postwar years of ”il boom,” not only through theme and narrative but also through techniques such as mise-en-scene, recurring motifs, 
and subtext. 

Politics and the media in the U.S. and abroad 

Shock and awe: the aesthetics of war and its confrontations with reality 

by Jyotsna Kapur 

Writing about a film/performance, Mutual Conversations (by Mike Covell) where the filmmaker speaks to his film image from 25 
years ago, Jyotsna Kapur considers relations between the cinematic image and reality in this time of war. 












The winning and losing of hearts and minds: Vietnam. Iraq, and the claims of the war documentary 

by Tony Grajeda 

Vietnam and Iraq documentaries are compared to evaluate the consequences of depicting the war from the soldier’s perspective, often 
at the expense of evaluating military policy and government decision making. 

Mohamed Soueid’s cinema of immanence 

by Laura U. Marks 

Absurdist, poetic, and moving, Mohamed Soueid’s documentary trilogy on post-civil war Lebanon invites an atomist approach, drawn 
from Islamic philosophy, which also sheds light on other contemporary cinemas. 

A 1 Gore's An Inconvenient Truth and its skeptics: a case of environmental nostalgia 

by Robin Murray and Joseph Heumann 

A 1 Gore’s An Inconvenient Truth succeeds not because of its dire predictions but because of the eco-memories it evokes. 

Filming the war with Sendero 

by Francisca da Gama 

The Lion's Den and You Only Live Once: Two Peruvian feature fictions portray the insurgency of Sendero Luminoso/Shining Path in 
ways that relate to broader debates on national identity in Peru. 

Book reviews 

Women refocusing 

by Angelica Fenner 

Review of Women Filmmakers Refocusing. Jacqueline Levitin, Judith Plessis, Valerie Raoul, eds. New York: Routledge, 2003. 496 pp. 

History as motivation: Mississippi, memory, and Movement 

by Shannon Gore 

Review of Stephen Classen, Watching Jim Crow: The Struggles Over Mississippi TV , 1955-1969 ("Chapel Hill NC: Duke Univ. Press, 
2004, 248 pp. 

Unstable boundaries: sex, academic research and conceptions of normalcy 

by Susan Ericsson 

Review of Williams, Linda, ed. Porn Studies. Durham, NC: Duke UP. 2004; and Church Gibson, Pamela, ed. More Dirty Looks: 
Gender, Pornography and Power. London: British Film Institute. 2004. 

media salad 

media salad 

by Chuck Kleinhans 

media salad provides short reviews and topical notes by the editors. 

Links 

The Internet today, or how I got involved in social bookmarking 

by Julia Lesage 

An overview of many aspects of the Internet, especially useful for media scholars and feminists. Bookmark for future exploration. 

The last word 

Popular political film 

by the editors 
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Introduction 

by Chuck Kleinhans 

In a relatively short time, critical discussion of global Chinese cinema 
has expanded to the point where new books appear frequently, 
articles explore previously unexamined subjects, and more new films 
and previously unavailable classic films emerge in distribution. We’re 
delighted to contribute to this trend with this Special Section. 

We begin with three essays on well-known recent films. The first two 
are about well-known Hong Kong directors. First, Allan Cameron 
examines travel and cross-cultural themes in Wong Kar-Wai’s body 
of elegant and cosmopolitan art films. Second, looking at a 
commercial comedy, Stephen Chow’s Rung Fu Hustle, Kin-Yan Szeto 
considers how Chow has moved from being a local Hong Kong 
comedian to broaden out to appeal to a potentially international 
audience. Third is an essay on a Mainland film with international 
critical recognition. Jenny Kwok Wah Lau takes a close look at Hero, 
asking how a Chinese film can aim for global commercial success 
while maintaining an authentic commitment to Chinese social and 
cultural values. It’s also a time for reconsideration of relations 
between Chinese disapora cinemas, and Li Zeng’s reading of June 
Yip’s book on Taiwan gives us a better perspective on that aspect of 
Chinese cinema. 

Some of the most interesting new work on Chinese cinema develops 
from historical studies. Looking at the past from a fresh perspective 
is at the core of three essays by Tan See Kam, Poshek Fu, and Kenny 
Ng as they consider Huangmei Opera and Cathay cinema. 

In terms of contemporary Mainland Chinese cinema, Sheldon Lu’s 
article on dialects in contemporary Chinese film opens a new 
understanding of the rich expression possible across regions and 
national borders, especially when different dialects serve specific 
narrative functions within a film. In addition, Mainland China now 
has a significant emerging independent film sector, to which critics 
have begun to pay close attention; their analyses of this phenomenon 
are found here in Esther Cheung’s interviews with Chinese critics 

Social analyses also provide a way of understanding some of the 
unique characteristics of specific directors and films. Turning to 




Hong Kong, Wendy Gan considers how the particular location and 
characteristics of the city become expressive parts of the city’s cinema 
production. Looking at Hong Kong iconoclast director Fruit Chan, 
Wimal Dissanayake discusses his narratives and representations of 
class, while Chuck Kleinhans gives a case study of Dumplings, a Fruit 
Chan horror film allegorizing contemporary capitalism. 

Finally, Ting Wang draws from her dissertation research on the 
political and economic factors that shaped 1990s film policy in the 
People’s Republic of China to give a revealing, and previously 
unknown, analysis of the underpinnings of China’s rapid movement 
onto the world stage of film. 


These JUMP CUT articles add to the richness of recent books on 
Chinese film. An annotated list of some of these books follows: 

Chris Berry, ed. Chinese Films in Focus: 25 New Takes (London: 
British Film Institute, 2003). This collection of model case studies 
displays a sophisticated richness in analysis and in key ways moves 
beyond the “usual suspects” or “usual assumptions” that have 
characterized the review-heavy writing on the subject to date. 

With their new study, China on Screen: Cinema and Nation (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 2006), Chris Berry and Mary 
Farquhar set a new standard in dealing with the complexities of a 
“national” approach. Indispensable. 

Michael Berry has conducted interesting and informative interviews 
and the results appear in Speaking in Images: Interviews with 
Contemporary Chinese Filmmakers (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 2005). Berry is well informed and well prepared and the 
interviewees (key figures from China, Taiwan, and Hong Kong) 
respond in kind. 

Gina Marchetti, From Tian'anmen to Times Square: Transnational 
China and the Chinese Diaspora on Global Screens, 1989-1997 
(Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 2006) covers the crucial 
decade with careful studies supplemented by key interviews. The 
result is a rich critical analysis of the interaction of globalization and 
aesthetic production, and evolving diasporic identities. 

With Hong Kong Film, Hollywood and the New Global Cinema: No 
Film Is an Island (London: Routledge: 2007), Gina Marchetti and 
Tan See Kam have created an anthology that solidly frames Hong 
Kong within both Asian regional and international film markets. 
Including consideration of older films along with new genres and 
cinema institutions such as festivals and genres, the book throws 
Hong Kong into sharp relief as a significant player in the current 
scene. 



A new anthology by Meagan Morris, Siu Leung Li, and Stephen Chan 
Ching-kiu, eds. Hong Kong Connections: Transnational 
Imagination in Action Cinema (Durham: Duke University Press, 
2005) represents a further development out of the usual discussion of 
the Hong Kong action genre. How Hong Kong film interacts with 
other national cinemas, its connection with other aspects of local 
popular culture, and globalization provide a springboard into 
advanced considerations. 

Paul G. Pickowicz and Yingjin Zhang have edited From Underground 
to Independent: Alternative Film Culture in Contemporary China 
(Lanham MD: Roman and Littlefield, 2006), a vital look at the 
emerging independent sector. While the future direction of this 
movement is not predictable, the book assembles essential 
information and analysis for those who want to consider this next 
generation. 

Zhang Zhen, ed. The Urban Generation: Chinese Cinema and Society 
at the Turn of the Twenty-First Century (Durham: Duke University 
Press, 2007) also marks out new developments with a provocative 
assortment of articles. 

Hong Kong University Press has begun a series of distinctive case 
study books on individual films. Wendy Gan’s Fruit Chan's Durian 
Durian (Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 2005) is a model 
of careful consideration of a new key film in the canon. Similarly, 
Wimal Dissanayake’s Wong Kar-Wai’s Ashes of Time (Hong Kong: 
Hong Kong University Press, 2003) provides an indispensable study 
and context for this amazing and puzzling (at least to an outsider) 
film. 

Continuing her studies of film from a literary and philosophical 
approach, Rey Chow in Sentimental Tabulations: Contemporary 
Chinese Films (New York: Columbia University Press, 2007) 
considers the persistence of the “sentimental mode” in a variety of 
films that tend to play the festival and art house circuit in the West. 
The appeal of this mode, for Chow, relates to the vast changes now 
underway and the sentimental offers a conservative haven in a 
heartless world of drastic upheaval. 
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Reflection in motion: these 
images of Faye Wong in 


2046 ... 



... and in Chungking 
Express gesture towards 
recurrent themes of identity, 
travel, movement and time. 



Wong cannibalizes his own 
stylistic and thematic 
concerns in this music 
video for DJ Shadow... 


Trajectories of identification: 
travel and global culture in 
the films of Wong Kar-wai 

by Allan Cameron 

Hong Kong film director Wong Kar-wai has been embraced by 
the “West” in recent years, from his Best Director prize at the 
Cannes Film Festival in 1997, to the European co-financing of 
his films In the Mood for Love and 2046, to his commercials 
for Western corporations BMW and Lacoste and the music 
video he has directed for recording artist DJ Shadow. Wong 
also enjoys an enthusiastic reception in many Asian countries, 
with the conspicuous exception of Hong Kong itself. The 
popularity of his films abroad is parallelled in the films 
themselves by a tendency to draw upon “foreign” cultural 
referents: from film noir to Japanese fiction to Argentinian 
novels. In this environment, questions of cultural translation 
leap to the fore. What happens to the articulation of Hong 
Kong “identity” in these processes of intertextual 
appropriation and international reception? 

In order to answer these questions, I have selected those 
Wong Kar-wai films which deal most specifically with cultural 
translation and travel: Chungking Express (1994), Happy 
Together (1997), In the Mood for Love (2000) and 2046 
(2004). Arguably, Wong’s earlier film Days of Being Wild 
(1990) treads similar territory, as it incorporates transcultural 
references along with one character’s journey from Hong Kong 
to the Philippines to search for his mother. I am focussing on 
Wong’s more recent films, however, because they tackle the 
relationship between culture and travel in a more sustained 
and complex fashion. Each of the films discussed here charts 
different trajectories of identification, plotted along divergent 
axes defined in spatial and temporal terms. Overlaying this 
body of work is a broader trajectory pointing tentatively 
towards a qualified regionalism. 

Amongst recent work on the director, Stephen Teo’s book- 
length study Wong Kar-wai stands out in its attempt to map 







...and in this commercial for 
Lacoste. 


Chungking Express : 
intertextuality and identity 



Cop 223 meets a 
mysterious woman in a 
bar... 



... unaware that she is 
involved in the global drug 
trade... 


the cinematic and literary references that inform the director’s 
work.[i] [open footnotes in new window] Yet whereas Teo 
seems most concerned with establishing the aesthetic value of 
Wong’s oeuvre, I would argue that more work remains to be 
done in showing how these films orchestrate their intertextual 
vectors in relation to the characters' global movements. In 
doing so, the films' narratives articulate the possibilities and 
the limits of transcultural identification. Furthermore, these 
films emerge within the context of Hong Kong’s 1997 
handover to China, highlighting the territory’s status as both 
postcolonial and neocolonial. Against this backdrop, Wong 
Kar-wai’s films frame global culture and territorial identity in 
terms of travel, and bring into doubt critical approaches 
founded on straightforward notions of either cultural 
hegemony or resistance. 

Chungking Express : 
intertextuality and identity 

Chungking Express blends the genres of romantic comedy and 
film noir in two adjacent tales. The first of these follows an 
undercover cop known as “Cop 223” (Takeshi Kaneshiro), 
whose girlfriend May has left him. Cop 223’s spiral of 
melancholy is interrupted when he spends a platonic evening 
with a mysterious woman (Brigitte Lin), who is, unbeknownst 
to him, a drug trafficker. The second tale follows another 
lovelorn cop, plainclothes officer #663 (Tony Leung Chiu- 
wai), who has a habit of talking to inanimate household 
objects. A regular customer at the Midnight Express takeaway 
bar, Cop 663 fails to notice that the cashier, Faye (Faye 
Wong), has fallen for him. He remains oblivious when she 
breaks into his apartment periodically, tidying and 
rearranging things. Finally he catches her in the act, and the 
two agree to a date at the California Bar. However, Faye 
departs for the “real” California instead, returning one year 
later to issue him a so-called “boarding pass” consisting of a 
paper napkin. 

Chungking Express, like many of Wong Kar-wai’s films, 
emphasizes international travel. Characters are often leaving, 
have left or are about to leave for another country, and there is 
recurrent imagery of aeroplanes, passports, airports, toy jets 
and air hostesses. Alongside this “physical,” transnational 
movement is a parallel emphasis on “virtual,” transcultural 
mobility. The film actively plays with ideas of identity by 
investing itself with “foreign” cultural materials. These two 
parallel trajectories (the international and the intercultural) 
are closely linked, and can both be regarded within the context 
of identity formation. [2] 








...while Cop 663 is unaware 
that he is the object of 
Faye’s desire. 



Travel motifs: toy 
aeroplanes are vehicles for 
a game of seduction played 
by Cop 663 and an air 
hostess... 



...while the mysterious 
woman discovers at the 
airport that her drug 
couriers have disappeared. 


Despite its grounding in the context of mainstream Hong 
Kong cinema (in this case, the genres of action, romance and 
comedy), Chungking Express displays a variety of specifically 
foreign cultural references. The predominant tone of the film 
is informed by European and Japanese modernist “art” 
cinema. In particular, the breezy disregard for plot structure, 
the frequent musical interludes and the emphasis on style over 
psychology are reminiscent of the French New Wave films of 
Godard and Truffaut. [3].The piecemeal structure of the film 
reveals Wong’s affinity for South American writers, 
particularly Gabriel Garcia Marquez and Manuel Puig “(from 
whom, he says, he learnt to build a plot out of fragments).”[4] 

Like the novels and short stories of Japanese writer Haruki 
Murakami, Chungking Express is peppered with pop culture 
references, and features ordinary folk in situations which are 
at once mundane and absurd. Cop 223’s obsession with 
pineapple cans is one example. Conversely, Curtis Tsui finds 
that Wong’s privileging of “emotionally expressive visuals” 
over “directly-stated narratives and characterizations” can be 
related to the Taoist art of mainland China. [sJ.Finally and 
most prominently, Chungking Express is indebted to the U.S. 
tradition of film noir. This influence is manifested in many 
ways: the unidentified woman’s raincoat and her femme fatale 
persona; the two cops with their deadpan voiceovers and 
confused perspectives; the drug-running plot; and the 
foregrounding of the urban setting. The relationship between 
Cop 663 and Faye, with its lightness of tone and series of 
missed connections, is also reminiscent of U.S. romantic 
comedies. 

In fact, U.S. culture seems omnipresent in Chungking 
Express: the film is riddled with U.S. music, fashion and 
commercial products. For Gina Marchetti, this emphasis on 
commodification extends to the characters, to the point where 
they become commodities themselves. For example, Cop 223’s 
failed relationship with his girlfriend May becomes embodied 
in the cans of Del Monte pineapple which have passed their 
sell-by date. Similarly, the repetition of “California Dreamin’,” 
by the Mamas and the Papas, serves not only to highlight 
Faye’s desire to leave Hong Kong, but also to foreground the 
fact that the song is an item for consumption: mass-produced, 
identical each time it is played, and readily recognizable to a 
global audience. Accordingly, Marchetti argues that 
Chungking Express and other Hong Kong films show the way 
that: “American goods move beyond the market to construct 
the individual.”[6]_This leads her to pose the following 
question: “Is the hybridity of Hong Kong just a new take on 
American cultural imperialism? ”[7] 


Although Marchetti is right to emphasize the importance of 






Playing with the costumes 
and gestures of film noir. 


cultural encounters to the process of identity formation, I 
think that she is too quick to position these encounters solely 
along an Asian-U.S. axis. The multiplicity of cultures 
represented in the film weakens the case for a monolithic, 
unitary culture which overwhelms all others with its 
hegemonic power, acting as the “structuring principle for 
identity.”[8]_As Arjun Appadurai points out, 



“the United States is no longer the puppeteer of a 
world system of images, but is only one node of a 
complex transnational construction of imaginary 
landscapes.”[9] 

Arguing against straightforward accounts of cultural 
homogenization, Appadurai states that 


U.S. culture as a vehicle for 
performance: Cop 223 and 
his cans of pineapple... 


“at least as rapidly as forces from various 
metropolises are brought into new societies they 
tend to become indigenized in one or another 
way.”[io] 



... Faye shaking sauce 
bottles to the tune of 
California Dreaming... 



... and Cop 663 acting out a 
scene with Garfield. 


Chungking Express is arguably an exercise in indigenization. 
Dancing to “California Dreamin’,” Faye wipes cabinets, juggles 
bottles of tomato sauce, and serves customers. There is an 
element of performance in Faye’s behaviour, a sense in which 
she offers an interpretation of the song. A layer of comic irony 
accumulates with each repetition, as Faye’s routine and her 
mundane environment become more and more associated 
with the music. In this case, identity is not so much invested in 
the cultural object (the song), as it is created in the return 
journey conducted between the self and the object. 

Indeed, the end of the film makes this metaphor literal, when 
Faye returns from the real California, stating that it is 
“nothing much.” Her journey has obviously changed her (she 
is now wearing the uniform of an air hostess), yet the changes 
have been complicated by her own interpretation of what she 
has seen and experienced. There also exists the possibility that 
Faye is not really an air hostess, and that her uniform is 
merely a costume she has acquired. In this reading, the 
costume would constitute a further extension of Faye’s 
performative behaviour. In any case, foreign cultural materials 
are appropriated by the other characters too: witness, for 
example, Cop 223’s idiosyncratic treatment of the Del Monte 
pineapple tins. Each character in his or her own way is 
investing these foreign objects with meanings that were never 




intended by their manufacturers. 



Faye writes out a “boarding 
pass” for 663. Is her 
uniform simply another 
costume? 



The U.S. actress Jean 
Seberg sports a gamine 
hairstyle in Jean-Luc 
Godard’s Breathless... 



... which is closely 
approximated by Faye’s. 
Both films play games of 
identity and difference with 
U.S. cultural signifiers. 


Furthermore, Chungking Express, like Godard’s Breathless 
(1959), moves beyond indigenization and explores the limits 
of cultural identification. Not only do these two films pastiche 
the film noir genre, as Marchetti acknowledges [11]., they also 
work to disestablish its narrative mechanism. In Breathless, a 
young man (Jean-Paul Belmondo) with a penchant for 
imitating Humphrey Bogart steals a car, kills a policeman, and 
engages in a nonchalant affair with an U.S. woman (Jean 
Seberg), who later betrays him. The absence of a cohesive plot 
emphasizes the gap between the French characters and the 
Hollywood fantasies which they are aping, and a certain comic 
energy is generated in this way. In this sense, U.S. culture in 
Breathless is seen not only as a vehicle for identification but 
also as a stylistic accessory, something external — a definition 
of what the characters are not. 

Similarly, Chungking Express cloaks itself in the 
paraphernalia of U.S. culture, but it is an investment in style 
rather than substance. This tendency is perhaps best 
exemplified by the mysterious woman (Brigitte Lin). Like 
Faye, she appears to define herself in terms of iconic American 
imagery, in this case a nozr-ish raincoat, sunglasses and 
blonde wig (Gina Marchetti goes as far as to suggest a 
connection with Marilyn Monroe). Unlike Faye, however, the 
unidentified woman’s adoption of Western/ U.S. style cannot 
clearly be linked to her aspirations or desires. After killing her 
boss she throws the blonde wig aside, yet we are denied a clear 
view of her face. The raincoat, sunglasses and wig function as 
a disguise, a way to conceal identity rather than express it. 

Amongst Wong Kar-wai’s professed influences are other 
precedents for this exploration of identificatory limits. In 
Haruki Murakami’s short story “The Second Bakery Attack” a 
newlywed couple are stricken with a hunger so unbearable 
that they take thirty hamburgers from a McDonald’s 
restaurant in an armed hold-up.[i2]_U.S. referents in the story 
(Big Macs, Coca Cola, The Wizard ofOz ) are characterized 
simultaneously by a banal familiarity and an alienating 
distance. They oscillate between the local and the global, 
refusing to be either indigenous or foreign, creating a 
suspension of identification. In Manuel Puig’s novel, Kiss of 
the Spiderivoman, a queer prisoner in an Argentinian jail 
recounts the plots of old Hollywood movies to his activist 
cellmate. 

In each case, comedy and pathos are generated by the 
incompleteness of the metamorphosis — by Belmondo’s 
failure to become Bogart, by the absurdity of Faye Wong’s 
exaggerated go-go dancing, and by the longing of Puig’s 
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Identity escapes: the 
mysterious woman is visible 
on screen for a fraction of a 
second, sans wig, yet we 
are still denied a clear view 
of her face. 



Crossing paths: Faye and 
the mysterious woman 
amongst an array of pop- 
cultural referents. 



Blurred images and rapid 
movements: a challenge to 
the colonial gaze, or an 
embrace of MTV 
aesthetics? 


character for the distant world of old Hollywood movies. Thus, 
Chungking Express shows the limits of “American cultural 
imperialism”[i3].and also betrays, in its very treatment of U.S. 
culture, the influence of other cultures (in this case, French 
and Argentine). 

Whereas Marchetti emphasizes the way that consumer goods 
“construct the individual,” I would suggest that the 
foregrounding of consumer objects and surfaces (including the 
police and air hostess uniforms, as well as Brigitte Lin’s 
noirish disguise) points towards the impossibility of a full and 
complete representation of identity. The unidentified woman’s 
enigmatic exit is only the most obvious example. At the end of 
the film, the marking of Faye as a labour commodity (her air 
hostess uniform) parallels the masking of her intentions (will 
she stay with Cop 663?). We are given no insight as to why 
Faye might choose to leave the country rather than go on a 
date with Cop 663, the ostensible object of her desire. 
Similarly, Cop 663’s purchase of the Midnight Express 
takeaway bar is under-psychologized in “classical” narrative 
terms. 

Moreover, the film’s overall privileging of colour, light and 
movement over clear, composed shots goes hand-in-hand with 
this rejection of character psychology. If, as Marchetti 
suggests, the film “self-reflexively recognizes itself as a 
commodity for exchange within the international art film 
market,”[i4].then it also displays an awareness of the limited 
possibilities for manifesting identity in such objects, including 
itself. In this sense, the film itself is a fetish object par 
excellence. In this context, identity is not vested in foreign 
consumer objects. Rather, it is an elusive property that exists 
in the space between individuals, objects, and cultures, 
transforming and being transformed by them simultaneously. 
Chungking Express is notable for the way it foregrounds these 
negotiations, exploring the uneven territory where the local 
and the global meet. 

In this sense, Chungking Express enacts what Ackbar Abbas 
has called a kind of “new localism.” Abbas deems new localism 
to be the most effective response to colonialism (of which 
globalism, he argues, is only the most recent manifestation). 
Other approaches have already lost their sting: 

“a process of immunization has already set in 
against their power to provoke or to redefine 
institutional parameters.”[15] 

Old-fashioned localism fails because of the difficulty of 
locating authenticity, marginalism because it cedes power to 
the colonial centre, and cosmopolitanism because it fails to 
account for difference.[i6].Relying upon dislocation, impurity 





and hybridity, new localism succeeds where others have failed 
by exploring the disjunctive zones where the local and global 
intersect.[i7l.For Abbas, Wong Kar-wai’s films exemplify this 
new localism, and represent a kind of postcolonial resistance. 
The skewed perspectives, blurred images and fractured 
continuity in Wong’s films are, for Abbas, strategies for 
critiquing the colonial gaze, which depends upon stability, 
order and clarity in order to function. In addition, Abbas 
equates genre formulas with “colonization and self¬ 
colonization by cliches,” and finds in Wong’s manipulation of 
genre a destabilization of colonialism. [18] 

Of course, in the case of Hong Kong, colonialism takes the 
form not only of British imperialism and U.S. cultural 
hegemony, but also China’s reclamation of the territory; the 
“postcolonial” resistance of Wong Kar-wai’s films must also 
function as resistance to the “neo-colonial.” Yet although 
Abbas’s notion of new localism is enlightening, his emphasis 
on resistance does not seem to fully account for the 
movements of identification taking place in the films. As I will 
be arguing, Wong’s films have an investment in narratives of 
modernity, an investment that serves to disrupt discourses of 
hybridity and resistance. This becomes particularly evident 
when examining later films such as Happy Together and In 
the Mood for Love. 
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Happy Together 


Happy Together: 
delays and reroutings 



Fai and Bo-wing’s 
passports mark their arrival 
in Argentina ... 



... but also refer obliquely to 
questions of citizenship and 
identity in the lead-up to 
Hong Kong’s handover from 
Britain to China. 



An aborted trip: the car 
breaks down en route to the 


If Chungking Express shows Hong Kong as the site of a “new 
localism,” where U.S. global culture is acknowledged and 
indigenized, then Happy Together shows what happens when 
Hong Kong culture goes travelling. In this case, Argentina 
becomes the ground for the film’s negotiation of transcultural 
possibilities. The film follows a gay couple from Hong Kong, 
Ho Bo-wing and Lai Yiu-fai, who are travelling in Argentina. 
After an aborted trip to see the famed Igua<ju Falls, the two 
lovers settle in Buenos Aires. The film charts the serial 
breakdown and reconstruction of the relationship, driven by 
Bo-wing’s flighty and selfish behaviour. He finds work as a 
rent-boy, while the more loyal Fai becomes a doorman at a 
tango club. Eventually Fai throws out Bo-wing, and takes a job 
at a Chinese restaurant, where he meets Chang, an optimistic 
young man from Taiwan. Finally, however, Fai decides to 
return home, rejecting another attempt by Bo-wing to “start 
over.” In Taipei, Fai visits the food stall run by Chang’s 
parents, surreptitiously removing a photograph of Chang, and 
travels on Taipei’s rapid transit system, to the accompaniment 
of Danny Chung’s energetic cover of the British song “Happy 
Together.” 

Again, “foreign” cultural referents are a significant textual 
element. French New Wave aesthetics are once more evident 
in the privileging of contemplation and stylistic manoeuvres 
over narrative construction, as well as the extensive use of 
handheld cameras. One is also reminded of Haruki 
Murakami’s stories by the film’s tendency to find oddness in 
domestic situations. The film’s working title, Buenos Aires 
Affair, was borrowed from a novel by Argentinian writer 
Manuel Puig, although the plot bears few similarities.[19] 
fopen notes in new window] There are, arguably, some limited 
connections with other Argentinian novels. Stephen Teo 
comments that Happy Together recalls Puig’s Kiss of the 
Spider Woman in its “depiction of a relationship between two 
men in enclosed circumstances along the theme that love is 
free of gender,” and Julio Cortazar’s experimental novel 
Hopscotch, which focuses on an Argentinian writer living in 
Paris, his feelings of exile and his disharmonious relationship 














Iguagu Falls. 



The mixture of confinement 
and intimacy in this scene is 
reminiscent of the two 
prisoners in Puig’s Kiss of 
the Spiderwoman. 



with a fellow (female) expatriate. [20] 

Yet these connections are tenuous at best. In his production 
diary, cinematographer Christopher Doyle laments the 
filmmakers’ inability to engage directly with the Argentinian 
setting, and asks: 

“What happened to the inspiration from Manuel 

Puig’s structures and Julio Cortazar’s conceits? 

We’re stuck with our own concerns and 

perceptions.” [21] 

In Happy Together, the physical voyage to Argentina is 
parallelled by a virtual voyage of the literary kind, conducted 
as a kind of homage to Puig and Cortazar. Yet in both senses, 
the physical and the virtual, this voyage is figured as a 
disappointment. Abandoning their broken-down car, Bo-wing 
and Fai are forced to return to Buenos Aires without seeing 
Argentina’s most famous tourist attraction, the Iguagu Falls. 

In Fai’s apartment, a cheap lamp bearing a tacky reproduction 
of the Falls becomes a mocking reminder of the Argentina 
they had hoped to visit, as opposed to the squalid and 
alienating spaces they actually experience. If Chungking 
Express suggests that identity (in particular Hong Kong 
identity) can never be fixed in some pure, authentic state, 
Happy Together shows, on the other hand, that identity is not 
disconnected from locale. Failing to arrive in the Argentina of 
Puig and Cortazar, the characters end up inhabiting interior 
spaces reminiscent of those in Hong Kong. 


The lamp, a cheap symbol 
of the Iguagu Falls, 
highlights the gap between 
the Argentina the lovers 
had hoped to find and the 
one they inhabit. 



Fai and Bo-wing together 
alone in Buenos Aires. 


However, the characters themselves do not display a strong 
drive for transcultural identification. Fai and Bo-wing’s 
journey is motivated by the touristic impulse, an impulse 
characterized by a deliberate separation between the Self and 
the Other, rather than a desire for identification. Argentinian 
identity is repressed or ignored in the film, while the 
characters have brought their own assumptions and customs 
with them, like any First-World tourist. This type of 
behaviour, writes Nick Kaldis, is usually seen exclusively in 
Western cinema. 

“As such, this film represents a new shared 
imaginary world where America, Europe, Hong 
Kong and Taiwan are now more alike than 
different, at least in terms of development and 
modernization.”[22] 

Yet Happy Together also emphasizes the gap between U.S. 
and Hong Kong characters, if only through Bo-wing’s offhand 
transactions with his American trick. At the same time as they 
confirm Hong Kong’s affinity with other modernized 
countries, both Happy Together and Chungking Express 









This shot is played at 
double-speed, giving 
Buenos Aires an alien, 
unfathomable quality .. 



... and Hong Kong seems 
no less alien when Fai, 
musing that he’s on the 
other side of the world, 
imagines it upside down. 



In the shared kitchen of his 
apartment building, Fai 
prepares his meal in virtual 
solitude, as the locals 
conduct their social 
business without him. 


emphasize the limits of identification. Temporal identification 
(based around a common investment in modernization and 
progress) is insufficient to overcome the disjunctures of 
transcultural identification. 

Queerness is another field of identification that cuts across 
questions of nationality. Could this be an alternative to 
territorial affiliation? Marc Siegel emphasizes the sense of 
freedom in the characters’ fleeting relationships, created by 
the disjunctures of global culture and travel: 

“If globalism generates the possibilities for new 
kinds of looking, does it not also offer the potential 
for new kinds of feeling, new kinds of 
intimacy?”[23] 

The problem with this utopian reading is that Fai is manifestly 
unhappy with the intimacy generated by globalism, insofar as 
it is represented by Bo-wing’s promiscuity. Perhaps Fai’s 
ambiguous friendship with Chang constitutes a new kind of 
feeling, but this is far removed from intimacy. Indeed, the 
ultimate dispersal of the three main characters indicates a 
certain failure in terms of the constitution of a queer 
community. Just as Argentina proves not to be a unifying 
ground for cultural identification, the queer “scene” in Buenos 
Aires fails as a rallying point for sexual identification. As in 
Chungking Express, relationships are characterized by 
evanescence and a sense of missed opportunities. Factors that 
might serve as unifying forces (nationality, modernity, sexual 
orientation) constantly prove inadequate to the task of 
bringing the characters together. 

Yet the film ends with a gesture towards regional 
identification. After Fai leaves Buenos Aires, he flies to Taipei 
(en route to Hong Kong), where he visits the food stall run by 
Chang’s parents. There, he surreptitiously removes a 
photograph of Chang from the wall. The photograph shows 
Chang standing by the lighthouse at Argentina’s southern tip 
(it was Chang’s aim to visit “the end of the world”). Ultimately, 
the three young men at the centre of the film are all in a 
transitory state, caught between places: Fai is riding a train in 
Taipei, Bo-wing may or may not have remained in Buenos 
Aires and Chang has surely moved on but his photograph 
freezes him in time at “the end of the world”. Of the three, only 
Fai’s return home is certain: he wants to see his father. Yet the 
film never completes this process of reunification. Instead, 
almost perversely, it abandons him in Taiwan. 

Here, I would argue that Taiwan functions to disrupt the unity 
of the Hong Kong-Argentina binary. Just as Chang presents 







The kitchen becomes the 
venue for Fai and Bo-wing’s 
halting version of the tango. 



Chang appears to be a 
potential partner for Fai, but 
their relationship never fully 
develops. 



Fai finally makes it to the 
Iguagu Falls on his own, 
triggering memories of his 
relationship with Bo-wing . 


Fai with an alternative to the overbearing Bo-wing, Fai’s 
arrival in Taiwan institutes another transcultural axis. Despite 
the fact that most Hong Kong and Taiwanese residents speak 
different Chinese dialects, the trip to Argentina has, for Fai, 
emphasized what he has in common with his Taiwanese 
neigbours. The bond he formed with Chang while working 
together in the Chinese restaurant in Buenos Aires is gently 
reinforced when he takes the photograph from Chang’s 
parents’ food stall. 

Yet the film does not go so far as to suggest a complete 
identification with Taiwanese culture. Fai’s brief sojourn there 
is characterized by transitory moments: the visit to the food 
stall, where he keeps his identity secret; the trip on the rapid 
transit line. The film suggests that Fai is en route to a 
homecoming, but at the same time delays or prevents its full 
and immediate attainment. We are left with an unfinished 
vector of movement. 

As in Chungking Express, identity is an elusive property 
which moves between people, objects and cultures rather than 
being vested in them. The process of identification can be 
imagined as a trajectory that never arrives at its end point, but 
is constantly finding new targets, new itineraries. For Wong 
Kar-wai and his collaborators, the limits of transcultural 
identification are found in a Buenos Aires that is not present 
in the pages of Puig or Cortazar, but instead becomes the 
staging ground for a re-imagination of Hong Kong spaces. 

For Fai, his foreign experience triggers a return home - but 
significantly, to a home that is already different from the one 
he left. By suspending his return journey in Taiwan, the film 
leaves us in doubt as to what Fai might encounter in Hong 
Kong. Is the reunion with his father possible? Fai tries to 
telephone him from Taipei, but his father hangs up. The film 
itself was completed in 1997, the year of Hong Kong’s 
handover to China. While Fai has been away, what changes 
have already altered Hong Kong forever? And what else will 
change after July 1997? Just as the fantasy of literary or 
touristic Argentina has always already departed (for 
characters and filmmakers alike), the notion of Hong Kong as 
“home” is an unstable one. Rejecting complete identification 
with both the completely foreign (Argentina) and the 
completely familiar (Hong Kong), the film points tentatively 
towards a third possibility: regional identification. 

In the Mood for Love: 

nostalgia and regional identification 

In the Mood for Love sees Wong Kar-wai returning to a Hong 
Kong setting, and further exploring the boundaries of regional 













... who gazes in turn at the 
lamp, missing Fai. 



Chang conducts his own 
solitary journey to the 
lighthouse at “the end of the 
world.” Returning to Buenos 
Aires, he finds that Fai has 
left... 



... while Fai, after arriving in 
Taipei, “borrows” a 
photograph of the 
lighthouse from Chang’s 
parents. 


identification. Set in the 1960s, the film follows the odd 
friendship which develops between two neighbours whose 
spouses are engaged in an affair. Trying to understand how 
the affair developed, Mrs. Chan (Maggie Cheung) and Mr. 
Chow (Tony Leung) enact the romance of the adulterers 
(whose faces we never see) - and begin to fall in love 
themselves. Their neighbours soon suspect that the pair’s 
platonic relationship is anything but chaste, a social pressure 
which forces them to part. In the following years, they almost 
cross paths a number of times. Finally, Chow finds himself in 
Cambodia in 1966 during De Gaulle’s state visit. Wandering 
amongst the ruined temples of Angkor Wat, Chow whispers a 
secret into a hole in an old stone wall. 

As with the earlier films, foreign literary references are again 
prominent. According to Wong, the enacting of the adulterers’ 
liaisons by Mr. Chow and Mrs. Chan represents 

“a technique I learned from Julio Cortazar, who 
always has this kind of structure. It’s like a circle, 
the head and tail of a snake meeting.”[24] 

However, In the Mood for Love displays more manifestly its 
connections with Chinese literature, particularly through the 
use of intertitles excerpted from Intersection, a novella written 
in 1972 by Liu Yichang. The plot of the novella, about two 
strangers brought together by life in the city, is reminiscent of 
many of Wong Kar-wai’s films. Wong has used Chinese 
literary antecedents before - Ashes of Time (1994) is based 
upon the martial arts book The Eagle-Shooting Heroes by Jin 
Yong. Intersection is significant, however, because it is by a 
diasporic writer (like Wong, Liu was born in Shanghai, and 
moved to Hong Kong at a young age). Accordingly, I will be 
arguing that In the Mood for Love registers a heightened 
consciousness of Hong Kong in relation to the nations and 
territories that surround it. 

The film’s basic narrative formula (a couple’s love is pitted 
against the institutions of society, and is thwarted) is familiar 
from U.S. melodrama, and its precedents in European theatre. 
In the Mood for Love is also indebted to the U.S. nostalgia 
film, a genre which approaches “the ‘past’ through stylistic 
connotation” rather than historicity. [25]_Accordingly, the film 
foregrounds period details (the wallpaper, Nat King Cole’s 
Spanish songs, Mrs. Chan’s Chinese print dresses or 
cheongsams, and Mr. Chow’s brilliantined hair), pushing 
history to the margins. 








A news item on Taiwanese 
TV marks the death of 
Deng Xiao-ping, a reminder 
of Taiwan’s and Hong 
Kong’s ambivalent 
connections with mainland 
China. 



Another journey (this time 
by rail) sets an open-ended 
tone at the end of the film. 
Where is Fai going? What 
is to become of Hong Kong 
in the wake of the 1997 
handover? 


In the Mood for Love 



Mr. Chow and Mrs. Chan 
are betrayed by their 
respective spouses ... 


This blending of nostalgia and melodrama is also reminiscent 
of Les Parapluies de Cherbourg (Jacques Demy, 1964), a 
French film which, as Dana Polan comments, was “one of the 
decisive influences” on In the Mood for Loue. [26]_Like Wong’s 
film, Les Parapluies de Cherbourg shows the intrusion of 
history (the Algerian war) into the romantic world of the 
characters, while presenting the the past nostalgically: the 
1950s is recreated as an array of candy-pink and yellow 
fashions and decors, while everyday life is juxtaposed with 
dream-like musical sequences. In the Mood for Love also 
showcases Wong’s avowed nostalgia for the films of Alfred 
Hitchcock in its claustrophobic atmosphere and creation of 
suspense through ellipsis.[27] 

Conversely, Stephen Teo points out the importance of Chinese 
references when examining In the Mood for Love’s 
deployment of melodrama and nostalgia. First of all, Wong’s 
film draws upon the tradition of Chinese melodrama (or 
wenyipian ). Teo notes Fei Mu’s 1948 film Spring in a Small 
City as a significant example of this genre within mainland 
Chinese cinema. It tells the story of a woman who stands 
beside her sick husband, sacrificing the opportunity to be with 
her former lover. Like In the Mood for Love, it emphasizes 
qualities of honour and restraint. [28] 

Furthermore, the nostalgic evocation of Western culture in In 
the Mood for Love is matched by a profusion of Chinese 
references harking back to earlier periods such as the 1940s 
and 1950s and recalling in particular “the glories of Shanghai” 
through references to music, fashion, and martial arts serials. 
[29]_Finally, the claustrophobic atmosphere in the film can be 
traced not only to Hitchcock but also to 1960s Hong Kong 
soap operas, many of which dealt with “just such housing 
problems and families living under the same roof as Wong 
speaks of.”[3o] 

In the Mood for Love, then, foregrounds Chinese cultures in a 
more direct way than either Chungking Express or Happy 
Together. This distinction can be related to the recent 
development of what Chu Yiu-wai describes as “a new 
transnational Chineseness,” a form of identification that blurs 
the boundaries between the local and the global, but retains a 
focus on the regional. [31]As Audrey Yue comments, In the 
Mood for Love 

“returns to Hong Kong via the mobility of 

transnational routes engendered by Asian popular 













... and respond by acting 
out the affair, setting up a 
fluid relationship between 
their performance and the 
genuine romance that runs 
beneath it. 
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Parapluies de Cherbourg : 
condensing nostalgia in 
Catherine Deneuve’s 
hairstyle and costume, the 
wallpaper and props ... 



... and a similar approach in 
In the Mood for Love. 


media, only to preoduce a space of 
regionality.”[32] 

Yet while Yue emphasizes the way the film “reterritorialises 
the space between Hong Kong and China,” by showing the 
contribution of Shanghainese immigration and culture to 
Hong Kong modernity, it should be pointed out that the film 
does not mark a “return” to some all-encompassing Chinese 
identity. [33].Rather, In the Mood for Love invokes regional 
identification and then goes on to explore its limits. 
Accordingly, Sheldon Lu remarks that the appeal to an 
authentic, pre-historic notion of “Chineseness” is not a reliable 
option for Hong Kongers because 

“they have lived a life without a proper nationality, 
being neither Chinese nor British. ”[34] 

Against this cultural backdrop, In the Mood for Love conducts 
its exploration of Asian regional spaces. First of all, it refers 
beyond China to Japan (the location of the affair and an 
endless source of consumer items). Secondly, the characters 
themselves travel physically beyond Hong Kong, visiting 
Singapore (where Mr Chow accepts a job) and Cambodia 
(where he goes to see the spectacular ruins at Angkor Wat). 
The film ends with Mr Chow wandering reflectively among the 
ruins. At the core of this enigmatic denouement, we might 
suggest, is a determination to avoid framing Hong Kong 
identity directly. 

In fact, each of the films discussed here shows characters 
attempting to find solace and permanence in an iconic site 
outside of Hong Kong. In Chungking Express, Faye follows 
her American dream to California. In Happy Together, Fai 
and Chang seek out, respectively, the Iguagu Falls and the 
lighthouse at Argentina’s southern tip. Regarded in the 
context of Hong Kong’s ambiguous political status both 
preceding and following the 1997 handover, these journeys 
can be read as attempts to cope with the resultant sense of 
uncertainty. [35]_Similarly, Mr. Chow responds to the vagaries 
of love and missed appointments by seeking out something 
which will apparently always be there: the ruins. 

Unlike Chungking Express and Happy Together, however, 
which configure cross-cultural exchange largely as a long¬ 
distance relationship, In the Mood for Love emphasizes Hong 
Kong’s relation to geographically and historically proximate 
territories such as Singapore and Cambodia. Yet this 
relationship is not one of equivalence. Mr. Chow, like Fai and 
Bo-wing but unlike the residents of Cambodia, has a certain 
freedom of movement as a result of his socio-economic status. 
With this freedom comes a freedom of identification. 





This sense of inequality comes into sharp relief when we 
regard the film’s discourse of identification in temporal terms. 
Rey Chow points out that nostalgia as presented in recent 
Hong Kong films “is the product of a materially well-endowed 
world.” Despite conveying 

“a sense of loss and melancholy, nostalgia also 
works by concealing and excluding the dirty and 
unpleasant elements of social hardships.”[36] 


Fei Mu’s Spring in a Small 
City, a key example of the 
wenyi pian (Chinese 
melodrama). 


Similarly, Blanche Chu frames the growing phenomenon of 
nostalgic sentiment in Hong Kong culture as 

“about the making of use of a less ‘desirable’, i.e. 
less modernized and advanced, past — as an 
antithetical counterpart to reaffirm the ‘prosperous 
and stable’ present. ”[37] 



The neighbours admire the 
rice cooker, a symbol of 
Japanese design and 
technological know-how. 


In this way, Mr. Chow’s journey to Singapore and Cambodia 
can be reframed as a voyage into the “past,” a movement of 
identification conducted along a temporal axis. Singapore as 
represented in the film resembles a premodern Hong Kong: 
the interiors seem like shabbier and more spartan versions of 
the Hong Kong locations. Cambodia is located even further in 
the past. As Mr. Chow walks among the ruins of Angkor Wat, 
he is observed by an enigmatic young monk — a figure of 
mysterious religiosity, but also of timelessness. From the “pre¬ 
developed” temporality of Singapore, we have moved to the 
“ancient” temporality of Cambodia. The characters’journeys 
to other territories therefore become journeys in time: the 
spatial expresses the temporal. As Blanche Chu argues, In the 
Mood for Love’s deployment of nostalgia affirms the distance 
between “modernized” Hong Kong and its less developed 
neighbours. The separation of territories on temporal grounds 
therefore disrupts the discourse of regionalism. 


History, however, enters the frame and limits our complete 
investment in the nostalgic reverie. First of all, the film 
deploys nostalgic references in a subtle and historicized sense. 
The consumer items which Mrs. Chan’s husband brings back 
from Japan (the handbags, the ties, the rice cooker) are 
Dinner for two: consuming acknowledged as commodities with a particular origin and 

nostalgia. history. This can be constrasted with consumer items in 

Chungking Express (the compact disc, the mysterious 
woman’s trenchcoat) that occupy the mise-en-scene as 
signifiers disconnected from their source. These items serve as 
catalysts for identification, but seem to refer only obliquely to 
their own provenance. In In the Mood for Love, on the other 
hand, the importing of foreign commodities is contextualized 






Love in transit: another taxi- 
ride. 



Mr. Chow and Ah Ping in 
Singapore. 



The timeless ruins, and the 
monk ... 


as an historical moment, and the power of commodities to 
incite adulation and hysteria (exemplified by Faye’s 
determination to get to California in Chungking Express ) is 
limited. 

More significantly, one might argue that Wong Kar-wai has 
tampered with the form of the nostalgia film. Once the lovers 
have parted, there is a series of missed meetings, followed by 
Mr. Chow’s Cambodian sojourn. At this point, we see footage 
of De Gaulle’s visit to Cambodia, and then Chow wanders 
among the mins of Angkor Wat, whispering his secret into a 
hole in the stone. The film ends with a series of tracking shots 
among the mins, with Chow nowhere to be seen. The 
characters’ ultimate fate is uncertain, although it seems all 
hope of reuniting the romantic leads has disappeared. Even 
more disconcertingly, the characters themselves seem to 
disappear. Les Parapluies de Cherbourg, by comparison, ends 
with an agonizing parting between the two lovers, the 
onscreen union reinforcing the sense that these characters 
belong together. 

In the Mood for Love offers a certain sadness at the separation 
of Mr. Chow and Mrs. Chan, but ultimately turns its back on 
the characters, finding nothing transcendent in the 
relationship that might fill the final frames. This sense of 
dislocation is reminiscent of Antonioni’s film L’eclisse (1962), 
which documents a low-key relationship between two young 
people (played by Monica Vitti and Alain Delon), and ends it 
by showing in a series of static shots the places they once 
frequented together. In both films, there is the disconcerting 
sense that history has somehow entered the frame, erasing the 
characters. The tracking shots through the ruins are also 
reminiscent of the opening moments of Alain Resnais and 
Alain Robbe-Grillet’s Last Year at Marienbad (1961), in which 
the camera drifts like a disembodied presence along the 
hallways of an opulent building. 



... who watches over Mr. 
Chow as he whispers his 
secret into the hole. 



Angkor Wat's mysterious 
ruins are filmed in a way 
that recalls the aesthetics 
of... 



... European modernist 
cinema, haunted by the 
absence of characters, as 
in Antonioni’s L’eclisse ... 













...and traversed by tracking ... Resnais’s Last Year at 
shots reminiscent of... Marienbad. 


Thus, in In the Mood for Love we can identify a splicing of the 
nostalgia film with the aesthetics of European modernist 
cinema, a technique that disrupts our investment in the 
narrative’s nostalgic temporality. The limit of identification 
surfaces in our very relationship with the characters, as Mr. 
Chow recedes from the frame, disappearing among the ancient 
ruins. 



Colonial rupture: General 
de Gaulle arrives in 
Cambodia. 


The ending of the film therefore represents a kind of narrative 
rupture, in which the possibilities for identification (both in 
terms of transglobal modernity and pan-Asian regionalism) 
are curtailed. Yet within this disruptive conclusion lies a final 
possibility for identification. For the political disruption of 
colonialism is one element that these nations have in common 
(Cambodia and Singapore, as well as Hong Kong). The clip 
showing De Gaulle’s visit to Cambodia hints at the fact that 
although Cambodia and Hong Kong may have distinctly 
different histories, it is nonetheless true that both have been 
drastically affected by the intervention of a European colonial 
power. 


In this sense, the disruption serves as the grounds for a 
tentative gesture towards unity — dislocation, in other words 
— is what they have in common. This is a unity that is by its 
nature ambivalent and lacking in real power, practically and 
politically. As with the failed romantic relationships in all of 
Wong’s films, we are witness to the melancholy of the 
impossible union. The ambivalent gesture at the end of In the 
Mood for Love is a reminder of this — if we have nothing else 
in common, the film seems to indicate, we have our 
melancholy. 
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2046: 

journeys in space-time 



Mr. Chow takes up with a 
series of different women: a 
gambler named Su 
Lizhen... 



2046, perhaps more than any other Wong Kar-wai film, turns 
inward, referring constantly to other films in the director’s 
oeuvre. In particular, it functions as a sequel of sorts to Days 
of Being Wild and In the Mood for Love, recycling the 
backdrop of 1960s Hong Kong, as well as certain characters, 
and the motifs of time, loss and memory. In 2046, Mr. Chow, 
still recovering from his failed relationship with Mrs. Chan, 
returns from Singapore to Hong Kong and undertakes a series 
of relationships: with a gambler in Singapore named Su 
Lizhen (this also happens to be Mrs. Chan’s maiden name), 
with a call-girl named Bai Ling (who lives in the hotel room 
next door to Mr. Chow), and with the hotel manager’s 
daughter, Wang Jingwen. Although Mr. Chow is evidently the 
same character as in In the Mood for Love, his sexual 
promiscuity and jaded outlook make him almost the inverse of 
the earlier film’s chaste gentleman. With the aid of Jingwen, 
Mr. Chow turns his hand to writing science fiction stories. Just 
as In the Mood for Love’s spatial journeys also functioned as 
journeys in time, Mr. Chow’s fictions envisage time travel 
conducted via a futuristic global rail network. [38] [opennotes 
in new window] 


... Bai Ling, a call-girl ... 



... and the hotel manager’s 
daughter, Wang Jingwen. 


One story, entitled “2046,” involves a man returning via this 
rail network from a place called 2046, where people go in 
search of lost memories, and from which no-one has ever 
returned. In Japanese, this man (named in the credits as 
“Tak”) says that he went in search of his loved one, but failed 
to find her. He also comments that 2046 is a place where 
nothing ever changes, establishing it as another iconic site 
outside of contemporary Hong Kong (the equivalent of 
California, the Iguagu Falls and Angkor Wat in the other 
films). 2046, Tak muses, is a modern version of an old- 
fashioned method for keeping secrets, which involved 
whispering them into a hole carved in a tree-trunk. In this 
way, 2046 is connected to Mr. Chow’s secret bond with Mrs. 
Chan, which he confesses to a hole in the ruins at Angkor Wat. 
Emphasizing this point, 2046 opens and closes with images of 
a dark hole that is evidently part of the decor in 2046. The 
entirety of the narrative, then, is a chain of secrets excavated 












“2046,” Mr Chow’s science- 
fiction story, includes a 
futuristic version of the hole 
in the wall from In the Mood 
for Love, a repository for 
romantic secrets. 



Time travel: as in Happy 
Together, a train whisks the 
characters in Chow’s story 
towards another place, 
where they hope to find 
stability and happiness. 



from this hole. 

2046 continues In the Mood for Love’s examination of 
regional identity, while extending its articulation of modernity 
into the future as well as the past. The film’s title refers to the 
fiftieth year of the period following the 1997 handover, during 
which China has promised not to alter Hong Kong’s economic 
and political system. Just as the 1997 handover and the mid- 
60s turmoil of Hong Kong generate anxiety in the earlier 
films, 2046 gestures towards another zone of temporal 
uncertainty in the future.[39].Indeed, although the 
contemporary moment is not represented in 2046, 1997 is the 
fulcrum upon which rest the film’s forays into nostalgia and 
science fiction. In the post-1997 context, the uncertainty 
regarding the handover is extended into a longer-term 
uncertainty regarding the subsequent half-century. 

For Tak, the pilgrimage to 2046 is aimed at retrieving 
memory, and is therefore a quest for identity. Similarly, the 
year 2046 raises questions of identity for the people of Hong 
Kong. What will be remembered, the film seems to ask, of 
Hong Kong as a distinct entity? Insofar as Tak’s voyage plots a 
trajectory of identification, his journey by train seems rather 
predetermined when compared with the international flights 
of Chungking Express, Happy Together and In the Mood for 
Love. The tracks have already been laid, it seems, for the 
changes that will affect Hong Kong in the future. 

In terms of cultural references, 2046 largely works within the 
textual field established by In the Mood for Love, with a few 
differences. Stephen Teo notes that the intertitles in the film 
are drawn from another Liu Yichang novel, The Drunkard, 
and that Mr. Chow bears some similarities to that novel’s 
protagonist: 

“a world-weary, alcoholic writer scraping a living 
from writing martial-arts and pornographic pulp 
fiction. ”[40] 


Tak’s android companion, 
feeling space and time pass 
aboard the train. 



Teo also suggests parallels with the jaded characters in the 
fiction of Japanese novelist Osamu Dazai.[4i]_Some initial 
inspiration for the film is attributable to nineteenth-century 
Western operas. Peter Brunette notes that Wong’s intention 
was to have a three-part structure for the film, based upon 
Madame Butterfly, Carmen and Tannhailser, respectively. 
[42] Apparently Wong felt that opera’s customary themes of 
“promise and betrayal” would reflect the film’s concern with 
China’s promise to the people of Hong Kong of “fifty years 
unchanged.”[43]_Although the operatic influence is not readily 
apparent in the finished narrative, the soundtrack does 
incorporate some Bellini arias. As Teo notes, the selection of 
music is particularly broad, as it also spans Japanese and 









The android offers to act as 
a whispering-hole for Tak. 



The Oriental Hotel, the 
nexus of many of the film’s 
transitory relationships, 
contrasts with the 
changeless nature of 2046 
(which remains unseen). 


European compositions (from Umebayashi, Raben, Delerue 
and Preisner) and 1960s lounge music (Nat Kong Cole, Dean 
Martin and Connie Francis).[44]_The most conspicuous 
difference from the earlier films, then, is the incorporation of 
science fiction imagery, namely futuristic cityscapes, time 
travel and androids. However, other than a tenuous 
connection to Blade Runner (Ridley Scott, 1982), with its 
focus upon androids who can feel human emotions, 2046 
makes use of generalized sci-fi tropes. 

As with In the Mood for Love, the spatial journeys of the 
characters all occur within the Asian region. Mainland China’s 
relationship with Hong Kong forms a backdrop for these 
regional connections, as Stephen Teo points out: 

"On an allegorical level, the film denotes Hong 
Kong’s affair with China through Chow’s affairs 
with Mainland women: Zhang Ziyi [Bai Ling], Faye 
Wong [Jingwen], Gong Li [Su Lizhen] and Dong 
Jie [Jingwen’s younger sister, who flirts with 
Chow]. ”[45] 



The fictional character Tak, 
a Japanese man on a 
return journey to 2046, is 
inspired by... 



... Wang Jingwen’s 
Japanese suitor... 


Of course, the failure of all of these relationships suggests a 
pessimistic view of the prospects for Hong Kong’s reunion 
with the mainland. 

In terms of other Asian territories, 2046 follows a temporal 
logic inherited from In the Mood for Love. Mr. Chow is seen in 
Singapore on two occasions. He returns from Singapore at the 
beginning of the narrative, and goes back later to see if he can 
locate the gambler Su Lizhen (she has returned to Phnom 
Penh, he is informed). Singapore is therefore heavily 
associated with the past (it is connected not only to the 
aftermath of the relationship with Mrs. Chan, but also, via 
flashbacks, to the romance with the second Su Lizhen). The 
missed romantic opportunities of Mr. Chow and Mrs. Chan 
(the first Su Lizhen) are therefore multiplied here. This is 
reinforced when Bai Ling decides to move to Singapore after 
her relationship with Mr. Chow fails. Japan, by contrast, is 
linked to the future, via Tak’s journey to 2046. 

The character of Tak, it transpires, is based upon a Japanese 
businessman staying at the hotel where Mr. Chow lives. This 
young man has a romantic attachment to Wang Jingwen, 
despite the fact that Mr. Wang opposes the union, and they do 
not speak the same language. Indeed, the first time that we 
meet Jingwen, she is alone in her room, practising Japanese 
phrases. Later, her attempts to give the Japanese man street 
directions meet with comic bewilderment. The linguistic 
incommensurability of Jingwen and her suitor is parallelled by 
the fact that all of the stars in 2046 speak their mother tongue 
(variously, Cantonese, Mandarin and Japanese).[46].Later in 









...while the android “with 
delayed reactions” is 
inspired by ... 



... Wang Jingwen. Here, 
she telephones her 
Japanese lover on 
Christmas Eve as Mr. Chow 
looks on. 



The futuristic city contains a 
prominent advertisement for 
LG Electronics. 



Split identity: from Mr. 
Chow’s half-shaven 
moustache ... 


the film, Mr. Chow acts an intermediary, passing on the 
Japanese man’s letters to Jingwen. 

Jingwen and Chow establish a platonic relationship, in which 
she helps him write. During this time, Chow endeavours to 
write a story for her about what her boyfriend is really 
thinking. Entitled “2047,” this story involves Chow imagining 
himself “as a Japanese man,” who falls in love with “an 
android with delayed reactions.” In 2046 ’s film-within-a-film, 
we see this story acted out, with Takuya Kimura (the Japanese 
businessman) and Faye Wong (Jingwen) playing the roles of 
Tak and the android, respectively. 

This, then, is an imaginative transcultural trajectory, in which 
Chow projects his own feelings of desire and loss into the 
character of Tak. Surprisingly, however, the relationship 
between Jingwen and her Japanese suitor turns out happily 
after all, when Mr. Wang consents to the union. This is the 
only relationship in the film to resolve itself happily (although 
this occurs off-screen), and its success highlights the limits of 
Mr. Chow’s imaginative reach. 

Later, Mr. Chow thinks about Wang Jingwen wistfully, 
wondering if a closer relationship could have blossomed 
between them. “Love,” he muses in voiceover, “is all a matter 
of timing.” Here, the imagined “android with delayed 
reactions” is a cipher for Jingwen’s platonic indifference to 
Mr. Chow. Insofar as Mr. Chow’s reflection upon timing 
relates to the broader question of transcultural identification, 
it highlights again the connection between modernity and 
identity in Wong’s films. 1960s Hong Kong, as a budding 
centre of international capitalism, might be seen to have an 
investment in the narrative of modernity exemplified by 
Japanese postwar progress (Tak’s futuristic bullet train). In 
the current climate, however, the much-publicized ascendancy 
of other Asian economies, particulary that of mainland China, 
turns the 1960s model of development and progress on its 
head. Conspicuously, the futuristic cityscape that accompanies 
the film’s closing credits is dominated by the logo of Korean 
electronics company LG. The future position of Hong Kong in 
relation to other Asian economies is characterized by 
uncertainty, despite a sense of inevitability regarding the 
persistence of global capitalism. 

In 2046, Chow’s real and imaginary spatial trajectories are 
parallelled by temporal trajectories. The film itself begins with 
two return journeys, one spatial (Chow returning from 
Singapore to Hong Kong) and one temporal (Tak coming back 
from 2046). The intertwining of space and time continues 
throughout the film. In “2047,” Tak remarks upon the 











...to the preponderance of 
mirror images ... 



... and partitioned visual 
compositions. 


coldness of “Zone 1224-1225,” a coded reference to Christmas 
Eve and Christmas Day. Also, 2047 is the number of Chow’s 
hotel room (2046, which reminded him of the room he shared 
with Mrs. Chan in In the Mood for Love, was taken; it is later 
occupied by Bai Ling and Jingwen). The failed love affairs that 
traverse these various space-times set up a constant 
relationship between proximity and dislocation. 

Chow’s speculative trajectories into other cultural spaces (his 
search for Su Lizhen in Singapore, and his rendering of the 
Tak/Jingwen relationship) consistently come up short. 
Equally, his attempt to imagine the future as a projection of 
his melancholic present fails to make its connection: Tak is left 
on the train back from 2046, a place from which no-one has 
ever returned. “2046” and “2047” highlight the (nostalgic) 
past’s failure to connect with the (science-fictional) future. 

These attenuated trajectories find formal expression in what 
can be described as the film’s aesthetic of non-identity. Just as 
Mr. Chow appears not to resemble the earlier version of 
himself from In the Mood for Love, Su Lizhen (the gambler, 
played by Gong Li) bears little in common with the earlier Su 
Lizhen (Mrs. Chan, but also the young woman in Days of 
Being Wild, both played by Maggie Cheung). There is also the 
character of Lulu/Mimi, who also appears in Days of Being 
Wild, but professes no acquaintance with Mr. Chow, who 
claims to know her from Singapore. The film plays upon this 
theme in very self-conscious ways. For example, after Bai Ling 
fails to meet Chow at a dinner party, his friends evidently 
submit him to a prank which involves shaving off half of his 
moustache. “You made me lose my moustache,” he jokingly 
accuses her. At this point, Mr. Chow’s face is a split image: one 
half clean-shaven, as in In the Mood for Love, and one half 
bearing a rakish moustache. Mr. Chow himself seems split 
between these two types: the mourning lover and the callous 
womanizer. 

Throughout the film, the constant presence of mirrors 
highlights this play with identity. Furthermore, shots are 
consistently composed with characters pushed to one side of 
the frame while the other side is taken up with large, flat areas 
(curtains and walls, for example) in the foreground. This 
bisection of the frame is taken to such extremes that at times it 
appears that the filmic image is split; it is not, so to speak, 
identical with itself. Conversations are often blocked in such a 
way that one interlocutor is fully obscured. The result is that 
characters often share the frame with large blank spaces, or 
with themselves (in mirror images). This aesthetic of non¬ 
identity perfectly captures the imaginative trajectories of the 
characters, who project desire across walls, national 
boundaries and even decades, but are confronted instead with 





solitude and melancholy reflection. 

Conclusion: trajectories of identification 

The four films I have discussed all negotiate identity, to 
varying degrees, through encounters with foreign cultures. In 
each case, transnational travel parallels the virtual vectors of 
transcultural identification, so that the characters and the 
films themselves follow trajectories of identification, 
trajectories that are continually being diverted, rerouted, and 
interrupted. These trajectories can be plotted along two main 
thematic axes: one defined by hybridity, the other by nostalgia 
and, in the case of 2046, futurism. 

The former axis sees identity as made up of diverse cultural 
inputs, while the latter expresses the commonality of 
modernity. The former emphasizes space (the multifarious 
encounters produced by travel), while the latter emphasizes 
time (the linear movement of progress). Wong Kar-wai’s films 
are all constructed around these two defining axes, although 
the emphasis is constantly shifting. Often, the two tendencies 
exist in the same moment. For instance, “California Dreamin’” 
in Chungking Express acts as a staging point for Faye’s 
cultural hybridity, but also as a trigger for 1960s nostalgia. 
Consequently, there is a tension in the films between spatial 
fluidity and liminality on the one hand, and temporal 
determinacy (the affirmation of the modern moment) on the 
other. 

In the Mood for Love and 2046 show the way that these two 
vectors of identification (the hybrid and the nostalgic- 
futuristic) constantly interrupt each other, turning 
identification back on itself. This process presents a problem 
both for those readings of the films which emphasize 
postcolonial “resistance” (see Abbas), as well as those that 
emphasize Western cultural hegemony (see Marchetti’s 
analysis of Chungking Express). Nostalgia and futurism, with 
their investment in narratives of modernity, weaken the case 
for the films as evidence of postcolonial resistance. On the 
other hand, hegemonic readings are intercepted and 
overturned by the array of heterogeneous cultural references, 
and the frequent framing of those references as a limit to 
identification. 

Despite the fact that Hong Kong’s territorial identity appears 
to resist articulation, there is a sense of place in these works, 
however elusive. Hong Kong is still at the centre of the quest 
for identity, but it is constantly displaced, conceptualized in 
terms of its distance (spatial, temporal, cultural, historical) 
from other places. Regarding these three films together, one 
observes a shifting field of identification. As I have suggested, 


this field moves progressively towards the regional in Happy 
Together, In the Mood for Love and 2046. Yet in the latter two 
films, regional identification, as with cultural and temporal 
modes of identification in the other films, is ultimately 
questioned. 

The closest Wong Kar-wai gets to articulating a stable Hong 
Kong identity is, finally, to suggest the universality of 
instability. This model of unity through disjuncture is deeply 
ambivalent, suggesting commonality through the very 
impossibility of commonality. It is an articulation of identity 
that produces a certain optimism even as it crushes the 
possibility for unified identification. This paradox informs 
both the romantic relationships that drive the films, and the 
discourse of territorial identity that permeates them. In this 
way, it contributes in no small measure to the particular blend 
of melancholia and frenetic joze de vivre that characterizes 
Wong’s work. 
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Kung Fu Hustle is a film 
that combines conventions 
of the Hong Kong martial 
arts film with other genres 
including science fiction, 
gangster, western, slapstick 
and animation. 



Stephen Chow achieved 
success with his unique 
brand of Hong Kong 
nonsensical (i.e. moleitau in 
Cantonese) comedy during 
the 1990s. Here The God of 
Cookery. 


The politics of historiography in 
Stephen Chow’s Kung Fu 
Hustle 

by Kin-Yan Szeto 

This essay examines how the Hong Kong director Stephen 
Chow’s recent action comedy Kung Fu Hustle depicts an 
imaginary China in ways that commingle various historical 
and political meanings. The film thereby encourages viewers 
to reflect upon the past and present conditions of the Chinese 
nation-state and its people and culture, as well as on cinema’s 
own complex relations with history, fil fopen notes in new 
window] I argue that the film deliberately evokes a 1940s 
Shanghai to play off its drama against the backdrop of 
Hollywood’s globalization and Hong Kong's political 
transformation from a former British colony to a Special 
Administrative Region of the People’s Republic of China in 
1997. Kung Fu Hustle embraces the history of martial arts 
films and other popular genres to evoke an earlier period of 
Shanghai that is permeated with multiple temporal, spatial, 
political, and cultural contexts that shape and comment upon 
each other. 

This analysis offers a contribution to historiography, or at 
least that of film, by following Michel de Certeau’s conception 
of historiography as a complex set of theories and methods for 
researching and presenting a history that always is contingent 
upon relations between knowledge and power as well as past 
and present. As de Certeau observed, history often assumes or 
depicts a simple “clean break between the past and the 
present,” but actually is shaped by more complex 

“relations of knowledge and power linking [these] 

two supposedly distinct domains” (Heterologies 4). 

The past always influences the present, and vice versa, while 
ideologies and politics mediate both. History is shaped by 
conscious and unconscious judgments about what constitutes 
legitimate or authentic sources, issues, and modes of 












Stephen Chow is one of 
Asia’s most famous comedy 
film celebrities, who now 
also is a director. 



presentation. More specific to film, this article also follows 
Robert Rosenstone’s observation that cinema tends to create a 
complex representation of history that blends fact and fiction 

“through poetic overlays of sounds, images, words 

and ideas” (213). 

Seeing should not simply be believing, as all images are 
mediated before, during, and after they are created. Following 
and expanding upon these notions, this essay examines the 
politics that govern Rung Fu Hustle’s assumptions and 
agendas in structuring relations between the present and the 
past. I critically explore the socio-political, economic and 
cultural discourses determining the historiography of an 
imaginary 1940s China as presented in this film. And I also 
note how the film contemplates, if less overtly, the new 
configuration of the Chinese nation-state after the Hong Kong 
handover. As part of its complex blending of historical 
contexts and political concerns, Rung Fu Hustle combines 
conventions of the Hong Kong martial arts film with other 
genres or modes of filmmaking including science fiction, 
gangster, western, slapstick and animation. These genre 
conventions together lead us to reflect on filmic interactions 
and translations between different geo-political spaces — 

Hong Kong, the Mainland and Hollywood. By analyzing Rung 
Fu Hustle from a transnational perspective, this article 
examines how the film interconnects and is shaped by the past 
and the present, the near and the distant, and fact and fiction 
as well as the political connotations involved in the writing of 
history. It proposes a new understanding of the politics of 
historiography in post-1997 Hong Kong, with broader 
implications for film and for history more generally. 


Digital imagery and special 
effects create new 
cinematic spectacles for 
Hong Kong wuxia film. 
From The Legend of Zu. 


Historiography of martial arts films 

Rung Fu Hustle was a co-production of the Beijing Film 
Studio and Hong Kong’s Stars Overseas, premiering in late 
2004 and distributed by the Asian arm of Columbia Pictures, 
which has invested significantly in Mainland China's 
contemporary film industry. The film has been a solid 
international success, both commercially and critically. With 
an estimated production budget of $20 million, it has grossed 
in excess of $100 million worldwide ($17 million in the United 
States), and its awards include Best Picture and Director at 
Taiwan’s Golden Horse Festival (2005), Best Picture at the 
Hong Kong Film Awards (2005) and a Golden Globe 
nomination for Best Foreign Film (2006). Among other 
things, this success shows how a popular Hong Kong film 
artist can transition from the local Asian market to a trans- 
regional one. 



In the 1990s, Hollywood 
stimulated demand for 
Hong Kong martial arts 
talent such as Jackie Chan. 
From Rush Hour. 



Jet Li is another Hong Kong 
/ Chinese action star who 
makes films in Hollywood. 
From Romeo Must Die. 


Stephen Chow is one of Asia’s most famous comedy film 
celebrities, who during the 1990s achieved success with his 
unique brand of Hong Kong nonsensical (i.e., moleitau in 
Cantonese) comedy that emphasized euphemism and double 
entendre in Cantonese. The action film Rung Fu Hustle, 
however, downplays wordplay in favor of visual spectacle. As 
Chow comments: 

"In the 1990s, my nonsensical comedy focused on 
verbal humor that aimed at the local audience. I 
needed to establish my place as an actor in Hong 
Kong. Now I consider myself as a director instead 
of actor. I balance the verbal jokes with visual 
elements in Rung Fu Hustle in order to attract a 
diverse audience. My goal is to target the global 
market" (Personal Interview ). 

Directed, starring, co-written, and co-produced by Stephen 
Chow, the film is set primarily in 1940s Shanghai in pre¬ 
communist China, when the city was controlled by the 
notorious Axe Gang. As part of the film’s theme of relations 
between past and present, Chow’s character Sing is obsessed 
with his childhood memory of being duped into buying a faked 
Buddhist Palm kung-fu manual from an old homeless man. 
The film shows Sing’s first attempt at martial arts, in defense 
of a mute girl. He is beaten and so humiliated and 
disillusioned that he runs off to what becomes a life of crime. 
By the 1940s, Sing is posing as an Axe Gang member in an 
effort to extort money from the relatively poor residents of a 
gritty urban neighborhood called Pig Sty Alley. This "hustle" 
attracts the attention of the gang, which, in turn, brings out, in 
defense of Pig Sty Alley, three resident kung-fu masters (a 
cook, a coolie and a tailor), or xia, who have been living in 
secret with the poor. The Gang in turn calls for help from two 
lyre-playing masters, who are later defeated by the Pig Sty 
Alley characters Landlady and Landlord. Sing saves Landlord 
and Landlady in their fight with the powerful villain named 
“the Beast,” and as a result is seriously injured. As Sing 
recovers, he succeeds in defeating the Beast and becomes a 
natural-born martial artist xia hero dubbed “The One.” In the 
end, the narrative recapitulates its beginning, with Sing 
opening a candy store and reuniting with the mute girl while 




Yuen Woo Ping is the 
martial arts choreographer 
for the Matrix trilogy. 



The first fight in the Pig Sty 
Alley is a hardcore hand to 
hand combat. 



The above fight sequence 
pays tribute to the 


the old homeless man continues to sell fake martial arts 
manuals to kids. 

In addition to showing how a character in the present is 
shaped by his youth, an issue I take up later in this article, 
Kung Fu Hustle engages with the past by paying homage to 
the history of martial arts cinema, including both the kung-fu 
and wuxia genres. “Kung-fu” usually refers to combat films in 
which the fighters bear no weapons, an approach that became 
popular with the international success of Bruce Lee’s films in 
the 1970s. The term wuxia refers to wu, meaning martial, and 
xia meaning hero or knight-errant figures. Wuxia films 
emphasize armament while kung-fu usually does not, though 
both genres overlap in significant ways including the common 
theme of the heroic deed by which the hero(ine) closely 
follows the code of a righteous xia warrior while at the same 
time being rebellious and independent in his or her actions.[2] 

Hong Kong martial arts films can be traced back at least to 
The Burning of the Red Lotus Temple, a long wuxia film 
released serially from 1928 to 1931 (Zhang 203). During this 
time, cinema prospered in Shanghai with the rapid and 
widespread popular success of genres including martial arts 
films, but with the Japanese invasion in 1937 this came to a 
halt in the Mainland. However, the wuxia genre continued to 
flourish in Hong Kong, supporting the local film industry and 
enabling it to establish and maintain both regional and 
international success. During the 1990s, the wuxia films of 
Tsui Hark as well as Wong Kar Wai’s Ashes of Time (1994) 
used rapid nonlinear editing and new modes of digital image 
processing to transform the cinematic spectacle of wuxia 
films, heightening both their kinetic power and global 
popularity. As for the kung-fu films, Jackie Chan, Sammo 
Hung, Jet Li and other kung-fu stars created another wave of 
kung-fu craze (after Bruce Lee) from the 1980s onwards. 
Beginning in the 1990s, Hollywood stimulated the demand of 
Hong Kong martial arts talents, choreographers and directors 
as the U.S. film industry made a series of martial arts-related 
movies including Rush Hour and its sequel (1998 and 2001), 
Romeo Must Die (2000), the Matrix series (1999 and 2003) 
and the Kill Bill films (2003 and 2004). 

Kung Fu Hustle contains several elements that pay homage to 






kinesthetic tradition in Hong 
Kong martial arts films such 
Lau Kar-Leung’s The Eight 
Diagram Pole Fighter. 



There are references to a 
wide range of wuxia works 
such as Six Finger Lyre 
Demon. 



Stephen Chow’s comedies 
often have engaged in 
parodies of different film 
genres including martial 
arts films. His Fist of Fury 
1991 ... 


Hong Kong martial arts films and culture. The first fight in Pig 
Sty Alley is a hardcore hand-to-hand combat that pays tribute 
to the kinesthetic tradition in Hong Kong martial arts films 
such as Zhang Che’s The Heroic Ones (a.k.a. Shaolin Masters, 
1970), Disciples of Shaolin (1975) and Lau Kar-Leung’s The 
Eight Diagram Pole Fighter (1983). The film has references to 
a wide range of wuxia works from The Buddhist Palm and Six 
Finger Lyre Demon films to Ni Kuang’s novels. Kung Fu 
Hustle’s cast includes veterans of 1960s and 70s kung-fu and 
wuxia movies such as Dong Zhi Hua, Leung Siu Lung, Chiu 
Chi Ling, Yuen Wah and Yuen Qiu. These allusions are not 
mere coincidence or empty pastiche, but instead have an 
agenda — to call attention to how the implementation of 
global power, capital and transnational visibility have worked 
to marginalize local cultures and history, in this case that of 
Hong Kong martial arts cinema. With old film conventions 
and actors providing intertextual references to the history of 
Hong Kong martial arts culture, Kung Fu Hustle revives and 
makes visible this marginalized history, including the 
vicissitudes of popular culture, while addressing 
contemporary concerns in an entertaining manner. 

Kung Fu Hustle does not simply revere previous Hong Kong 
martial arts films; it also parodies them. Chow’s comedies 
often have engaged in parodies of such films and their 
associated stories and characters, as with King of Beggars 
(1992), in which Chow plays a character who excels in a 
“sleeping” style of kung-fu that parodies Jackie Chan’s 
character in the popular Drunken Master films (1978,1994). 
Chow’s Fist of Fury lggi is a parody of Bruce Lee’s Fists of 
Fury (1972). In that instance, Chow’s character does not know 
martial arts but is able to defeat his opponents because of his 
inborn deadly right arm. 

Kung Fu Hustle’s parodic treatment of martial arts films 
includes mocking the association of xia heroism with 
hegemonic masculinity in the form of heroes who often are 
physically fit and attractive, like Jackie Chan and Bruce Lee. 
Pig Sty Alley is full of unlikely martial arts warriors, including 
a barber, a middle-age woman and a muscular child. Though 
outsiders in relation to conventional society, the cook, the 
effeminate tailor and the coolie are xia heroes who 
demonstrate respectable qualities such as yi (uprightness and 
selflessness) and xin (trust) as they defend the helpless from 
the oppressive Axe Gang. For example, when the Gang pours 
fuel oil onto a mother and child, Coolie uses his martial arts 
skills to defend them. Inspired by him, Coolie’s allies (the 
effeminate tailor and Cook) soon join him to defend the Alley 
against the Gang’s attack. 


Among the film’s other characters that mock conventional 
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...is a parody of Bruce Lee’s 
Fist of Fury. 



Andy Lau and Idy Chan 
played the “Martial Arts 
Couple” in The TV Drama 
series The Return of 
Condor FI ernes. 


Chinese martial arts heroes are Landlady and Landlord, who 
parody the martial arts couple, Yang Guo and Xiao Long Nu, 
in Jin Yong’s martial arts novel The Return of the Condor 
Heroes, which in 1983 became a popular television drama 
starring Andy Lau and Idy Chan as the couple. In Rung Fu 
Hustle, the middle-aged Landlord, overshadowed by his 
dominant wife, is hardly Andy Lau’s model of ideal 
masculinity. And while the strong woman warrior is not 
unusual in martial arts films, Landlady is a particularly unruly 
figure, whose excessive weight and crudity sharply contrast 
with the xia heroism and idealized femininity of her 
counterpart played by Idy Chan. Landlady's female warrior 
also mocks such contemporary wuxia films as The House of 
Flying Daggers (2004). In that film, Ziyi Zhang's character 
Mei is a xia heroine and government rebel as well as an 
idealized object of sexual desire for the two major male 
characters played by Takeshi Kaneshiro and Andy Lau. 
Landlady’s image also contrasts with Uma Thurman’s Bride in 
the Kill Bill films as another idealized female, in this case a 
beautiful blonde who uses martial arts to achieve revenge and 
eventually become the ultimate champion. Rung Fu Hustle’s 
various parodic characterizations may be entertaining in 
themselves. But for viewers who can spot the allusions, they 
also comment upon and reformulate martial arts films by 
problematizing heteronormative narrative conventions, 
including myths of gender and sexuality in patriarchal culture. 



In The Flouse of Flying 
Daggers, Zhang Ziyi plays 
Mei, a xia heroine, who is 
the idealized object of 
sexual desire for the two 
male characters played by 
Takeshi Kaneshiro and Any 
Lau. 


The Bride and Killer of Kill 
Bill is another example of 
idealized femininity. 










The Landlord and Landlady 
characters are mimics of 
the “Martial Arts Couple” in 
The Return of Condor 
Heroes. 



The Landlady’s unruly 
figure and crudity sharply 
contrast with the xia 
heroism and idealized 
femininity of her counterpart 
played by Idy Chan. 


In addition to its extensive allusions to Hong Kong martial 
arts films, Kung Fu Hustle references Hollywood action films 
and heroes, more often as parody or critique than homage. 
Chow has mentioned that one of his reasons for making Kung 
Fu Hustle was to respond to how Hollywood has used both the 
kung-fu and wuxia genres, saying that while Hollywood 
focuses on the wu aspect, with Kung Fu Hustle he 

“wanted to show that the spirit of martial arts film 

is not just about fighting” (Personal Interview). 

In previous films, Chow had mocked Hollywood films and 
heroes with crosscultural fish-out-of-water stories and 
conflicts between underdogs and idealized hero figures. For 
example, he played a Chinese James Bond who does not know 
how to use guns in From Beijing with Love (1994), a film 
whose title alludes to the earlier Bond film about Russian 
spies. In Out of the Dark (1995) Chow mocked the killer Leon 
in Luc Besson’s The Professional (1994). In Kung Fu Hustle, 
Sing’s “the One” character is a parody of Neo in the Matrix 
trilogy. Sammo Hung and Yuen Woo-Ping (the latter had 
worked on Kill Bill and the Matrix movies) are fight 
choreographers for Kung Fu Hustle. This is part of what 
makes Kung Fu Hustle’s discourse on Hollywood film, 
especially in referencing the Matrix trilogy, so interesting. In 
its incorporation of both kung-fu and wuxia, Kung-Fu Hustle 
provides a crosscultural response to Hollywood’s 
appropriation and hybridization of martial arts traditions, 
including thematic and technical concerns. The transnational 
visibility of wirework and stunts as well as the popularity of 
themes such as revenge in the Kill Bill films and of heroism/ 
salvation in The Matrix films reflect Hollywood’s 
appropriations and reformulations of Hong Kong martial arts 
cinema, to which Chow’s film responds with entertaining 
spectacle and humor that also has a critical edge. 

In the Matrix films, martial arts function partly to constitute 
the individual unitary subject as an ideal of masculinity. The 
main protagonist Neo is transformed from an ordinary human 
to a martial arts superman, a lone computer hacker into the 
universal messiah. His mission to save and free humankind 
mainly revolves around his unique ability to engage and 
destroy his superhuman and machine opponents, albeit with 
the assistance of his small cohort of sidekicks led by the 
Laurence Fishburne character Morpheus. In responding to the 
Hollywood heroism in the Matrix films, Kung Fu Hustle 
deemphasizes the Stephen Chow character in relation to his 
motivations, as well as destabilizes the perpetual 
confrontation between hero and villain. If the Matrix films 
center upon Neo's becoming a messiah figure who develops 
and achieves clearcut goals of defeating his enemies and 



leading his people to freedom, Rung Fu Hustle neither takes 
seriously nor explains the causes behind Sing’s evolution from 
a wannabe gangster to “The One.” 





Chow’s From Beijing With 
Love mocks the Hollywood 
James Bond movies. 


The Matrix and its bullet 
time sequence raised the 
technological bar for 
making martial arts films. 
Keanu Reeves proves to be 
“the One” in the Matrix 
trilogy. 


Stephen Chow mocks “the 
One” character in the Matrix 
trilogy. The film intervenes 
for both comic effect and 
cross-cultural critique. 



Reeves fights and defeats 
hundreds of agents. Martial 
arts function partly to 
constitute the individual 
unitary subject as an ideal 
masculinity. 



The film playfully reveals 
ordinary people — including 
the poor, plain, skinny, and 
effeminate — as potential 
heroes. 





















The fight sequence pits Pig 
Sty Alley’s heroes against 
hundreds of Axe gang 
members. The scene 
parodies the Neo/Smiths 
scene in particular and 
emphasizes the actuality of 
human performers 
choreographed with 
exquisite creativity 
grounded in rich cultural 
traditions. 



Coolie uses his martial arts 
skills to defend the mother 
and child. The scene 
parodies and outperforms 
the increasingly technology- 
obsessed Matrix series 
generally. 


Pig Sty Alley is a place full The cook joins in the battle 
of ordinary heroes and against the Axe gang, 

kung-fu masters. 

And rather than privileging the unique hero figure and his 
mostly attractive sidekicks, Chow’s film affirms ordinary 
people — including the poor, the unattractive, the old, the 
overweight and the effeminate — as potential heroes. Rung Fu 
Hustle celebrates the collective over the individual with an 
emphasis on a larger number and wider range of primary 
characters than most conventional films have, including 
Chow's grassroots gangsters and Pig Sty Alley residents like 
Landlady, Landlord, Cook, Tailor, and Coolie. Through these 
characters, the film provides diverse ways of looking at the 
practice and significance of martial arts. 

The Matrix and its bullet-time sequence may have raised the 
technological bar for making martial arts films, but Chow’s 
film intervenes for both comic effect and crosscultural 
critique. One of the highlights of The Matrix Reloaded is the 
fight between Neo and hundreds of Agent Smiths. The scene 
soon transforms from real-time choreography to an animated 
sequence in which all the characters are digitally created. In 
contrast to the technological excesses of The Matrix Reloaded, 
whose CGI effects included scenes of Neo versus hundreds of 
digital Agent Smiths, Kung-Fu Hustle uses actual people in a 
fight sequence that pits Pig Sty Alley’s heroes against 
hundreds of suit-wearing, ax-wielding gang members. This 
scene parodies and outperforms the increasingly technology- 
obsessed Matrix series generally, and the Neo/Smiths scenes 
in particular, with the “fact” of actual actors contrasting with 
the “fiction” of special effects as well as calling attention to the 
absurdities of lone heroes winning in such situations (itself a 
Hollywood convention). The (re)introduction of choreography 
also calls attention to Hong Kong’s (neo)colonial condition, 
cinematic culture, and transnational anxiety in the face of 
Hollywood’s technical prowess. Rung Fu Hustle suggests by 
example, if not overtly, that Hollywood’s special-effects-laden 
movies may stimulate and feed desires for cinematic artifice 
and spectacle. But they also often pale in comparison to the 
actuality of human performers choreographed with exquisite 
creativity around martial movements grounded in rich 
cultural traditions. 

While valorizing the past, Rung Fu Hustle does not simply 
dismiss the present. Invoking traditional kinesthetic kung-fu 
styles and actors, it also takes advantage of computer¬ 
generated imagery in its creation of the spectacle of the wuxia 
world. Rather than blindly rejecting new technologies, the film 
blends special effects and choreography to reimagine various 
fantasy elements of martial arts that previously had existed 





only in wuxia novels, or could not be portrayed convincingly 
in films. Here such fantasy elements include Landlady’s Lion’s 
Roar, the Beast’s Toad Style, and the fight between the 
musicians and three kung-fu masters. Rung Fu Hustle uses 
special effects to depict the climactic moment of Sing’s flight 
up to the heavens to be blessed by a Buddha figure as “The 
One.” In this scene, which reworks similar scenes in The 
Matrix Reloaded, Sing’s transformation is depicted 
metaphorically through animation as a butterfly being born of 
a caterpillar. 

The Beast’s Toad Style. 

In terms of destabilizing the perpetual confrontation between 
hero and villain, the end of Rung Fu Hustle shows Sing 
“returning” from the heavens with special-effects-enhanced 
“Buddhist Palm” martial arts skills that let him defeat the 
Beast. However, rather than being vengeful, Sing offers to 
teach the Beast martial arts skills. Sing’s magnanimity moves 
the villain deeply, who now calls Sing master. This scene 
parodies Bruce Lee’s Enter the Dragon as Sing’s image is 
reminiscent of Lee’s character. In Enter the Dragon, Lee’s 
character defines his style of martial arts as 

“the art of fighting without fighting.” 

The essence of martial arts is finding ways to get the opponent 
to stop or to defeat them without having to use force. Bruce 
Lee uses the film as a vehicle for expressing what he saw as the 
beauty of martial arts culture rather than just another action 
film. As Lee himself noted in another occasion, martial arts in 
its historical development evolved from “a no-holds-barred 
type of fighting” four thousand years ago to 

“a highly scientific and philosophical type of self 
defense [that is] for health promotion, cultivation 
of mind, and self-protection” (6). 

Thus Rung Fu Hustle calls attention to the spirit of martial 
arts as a means for self-improvement and defense instead of 
simply attacking and defeating opponents. The ultimate 
martial arts hero is the one who is able to win over his 
opponent’s heart by peace and forgiveness instead of violence 
and revenge. In contrast to the Matrix films, Rung Fu Hustle 
combines choreography and special effects to finally poke fun 
at perpetual confrontation as the ultimate way of conflict 
resolution, if not life itself. By blending choreography with 
CGI, Chow’s film not only appeals to contemporary audiences 
enamored with new technologies, but it also integrates an 
imaginative spirit and revitalizes the story elements of wuxia 
culture. Rung Fu Hustle’s concern is not with returning to a 
utopian past and condemning the present, but instead with 






constructing a virtual world blending old and new images that 
inform and function in dialogue with each other, showing how 
past and present can mutually shape each other. 
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Shanghai is represented as 
an urban landscape 
nurtured in a capitalist 
economy and ideology. 



A city of crime and unrest. 



Geopolitical imaginary: Hong Kong, 
the Mainland and Hollywood 

Stephen Chow’s film recovers a submerged history of Hong 
Kong cinema that is inseparable from the popular cultures of 
different geo-political spaces. On a national level this involves 
the metropolitan cities of Shanghai and Hong Kong, and on a 
trans-regional level it involves China and the West (especially 
Hollywood). The film’s mimicry of popular films from all these 
places reveals an amalgamation of geopolitical discourses of 
national and trans-regional cinemas, politics and cultures. 

In the decade prior to the handover of Hong Kong to the PRC 
in 1997, increasing discourse, mostly in the Hong Kong media, 
drew parallels between Hong Kong and Shanghai, the two 
most prominent Chinese metropolitan cities in recent history. 
Rung Fu Hustle constructs an imaginary city of pre¬ 
communist Shanghai through a fictional world of images and 
collages in order to recount notions of Chinese-ness. The 
film's imaginary city is situated in the temporal and spatial 
combination of past and future, fantastic xia and urban 
gangster, nostalgia and capitalism. Identity formations are 
reshaped and reconstructed in the film via connotations of 
multiple overlapping geopolitical forces including semi¬ 
colonialism, neo-colonialism, urbanization, cosmopolitanism, 
nationalism, modernization and globalization. The film cues 
viewers to rethink the major aspects of martial arts cinema, 
xia, in relation to the film’s setting in a 1940s China that 
features tuxedo-suited gangsters using axes and guns, and 
ordinary people who rise to the occasion as kung-fu masters. 
Nostalgia in the film constructs an illegitimate Chinese city 
such as Shanghai in the 1940s. Historically, it was believed 
that 


“the enormous narcotics, gambling, and 
prostitution industries of the city [Shanghai during 
1927-1937] all depended upon the protection of the 
consular system of extraterritoriality set up under 
the ‘unequal treaties’ of the nineteenth century” 
(Wakeman 13). 

Topen notes and bibliography in new window] 









Kung Fu Hustle’s imaginary 
construction of Shanghai is 
partially based on the 1983 
Hong Kong TV drama 
series Shanghai Beach (or 
The Bund). 



The film implies multiple 
overlapping geopolitical 
forces: colonialism, 
urbanization, nationalism, 
cosmopolitanism, and 
globalization. 



The Hong Kong film, The 
House of 12 Tenants, finds 
an echo in... 



...Pig Sty Alley and its 
residents. 



The imaginary city of pre- A city of narcotics, 
communist city with the Axe gambling, and prostitution. 
Gang. 


Chow uses a 1960s/ 1970s Hong Kong cinema version of 
Shanghai (and its illegitimate history of extraterritoriality) to 
stand in for the pre- and post-1997 Hong Kong that defines 
the city. Hong Kong history was shaped by the forcing of 
unequal treaties upon China, including extraterritorial rights 
and privileges for British subjects on Chinese soil, and by the 
colonial occupation of Hong Kong and adjacent territory. The 
film’s imaginary construction of Shanghai is partially based on 
the 1983 Hong Kong television drama series Shanghai Beach, 
a classic Shanghai godfather series. The world of jianghu in 
martial arts films is extended into the metropolis of the 
imaginary Shanghai first in Shanghai Beach, and later to the 
setting of Hong Kong in John Woo’s films. 

Pig Sty Alley and its residents are reminiscent of the Hong 
Kong film The House 0/72 Tenants (1972). Chow mentioned 
that he created Pig Sty from his childhood experience, with the 
design of the Alley being similar to the crowded Hong Kong 
complexes of his youth (City 34). In the film Pig Sty Alley is set 
against huge commercial billboards of local Hong Kong 
businesses or products such as traditional Chinese bakeries 
and herbal syrup. Despite its local connections, “Pig Sty Alley” 
literally has translocal association with one of the earliest 
gangster films by D.W. Griffith, The Musketeers of Pig Alley 
(1912). These crosscultural references are further complicated 
by the fact that the Chinese translation of Pig Sty Alley is “Chu 
Lung Shing Chai,” which is a Cantonese pun on the Kowloon 
Walled City (“Gau Lung Shing Chai”). In commenting on 
Chow’s recoding and play on Cantonese slang, Linda Lai Chiu- 
Han notes that Chow’s early nonsensical films are executed 
with a “rhetoric of subversion” (as distinguished from actual 
“subversion”) that opposes official discourse. The films 
indicate a politics of “internal commemoration” that creates a 
sense of solidarity among the local viewers that is 
impenetrable to those “outside” viewers who are not part of 
this communal membership (246). 

In Kung Fu Hustle, this Cantonese reference to the Kowloon 
Walled City marks out a distinct territory of word play that is 
impenetrable to audiences who are outside of the Hong Kong 





community. The Kowloon Walled City has a unique role in 
Hong Kong's colonial history. It was China's tiny enclave in 
the middle of British Hong Kong for decades, an extra¬ 
territory within the British colonial Hong Kong that became a 
place of no-man’s land since even the British colonialist did 
not have sovereignty over it. It was said that as late as the 
1970s the local triads were the only real administration within 
the Walled City until it was finally torn down in 1993 (Leung 
34). Chow expands his early nonsensical wordplay of 
Cantonese vocabulary and slang, and in Rung Fu Hustle 
creates a new source of communal solidarity for Hong Kong 
people who are familiar with the history of the Walled City. 



“Pig Sty Alley” literally has a 
translocal association with 
one of the earliest gangster 
films by D. W. Griffith, The 
Musketeers of Pig Alley. 



Pig Sty Alley is “Chu Lung 
Shing Chai,” which is a 
Cantonese pun on the 
Kowloon Walled City (“Gau 
Lung Shing Chai”). 



In its depiction of the Axe 
Gang, Kung Fu Hustle 
works as a crossover 
between The Matrix and 
Gangs of New York. 


In the film, Pig Sty Alley is the one neighborhood that is 
immune to the Axe Gang’s assaults for a very long time 
because the Alley is so poverty-stricken it holds no interest for 
the gang. The relaxed and idyllic mood of Pig Sty Alley, shown 
accompanied by traditional Chinese folk music (“Fisherman’s 
Song of the East China Sea”), contrasts with the urban setting 
the Axe Gang occupies (accompanied by Raymond Wong’s 
western style music “Nothing Ventured, Nothing Gained”). 

The battle between the Gang and the poor tenement dwellers 
of Pig Sty Alley results in the disruption of the Alley's peaceful 
atmosphere. The battle represents a confrontation between 
grassroots people who work for a living and gangsters who 
prosper from a form of capitalism based on criminal activity. 
Landlady and Landlord explain that because the violent life 
they led in the past resulted in their son’s death, they decided 
to retreat from jianghu (literally “rivers and lakes”). In 
jianghu, the true martial arts heroes and heroines show their 
anti-authoritarian attitudes that make them outsiders in 
relation to mainstream society. The history of xia is that of a 
disruptive social force, defiance against oppression. Jianghu 
generally refers to the liminal social space of the martial arts 
world inhabited by outcasts and outlaws. 







Gangs of New York 



The Mainland Chinese 
director Feng Xiaogang 
plays Crocodile Gang Boss. 



The Axe Gang exploits the 
poor... 



In this case, the Walled City is a nodal point of the anarchic 
social landscape of jianghu. In 1997, the Hong Kong Special 
Administrative Region (HKSAR) enacted a Basic Law 
providing those regions with a high degree of autonomy, a 
separate political system and a capitalist economy, under the 
principle of "one country, two systems" proposed by Deng 
Xiaoping. Despite Hong Kong's political transformation from 
a former British colony to part of the PRC, Chow attempts to 
replace the reality of post-1997 Hong Kong and its 
reunification with the PRC with his own imaginative 
projection of the present on to a Kowloon Walled City/ 
Shanghai in which histories of British colonialism and Chinese 
revolution/ socialism are to be suspended. He also projects 
such a present onto a 1940s urban gangland, which has clear 
crosscultural references to both U.S. and Hong Kong gangster 
films. Kung Fu Hustle, therefore, redefines China by 
imagining Shanghai before 1949 and transposing it into an 
urban landscape nurtured in a capitalist economy and 
ideology. 

Chow constructs the Chinese urban landscape by intersecting 
it with contemporary Mainland Chinese cinemas. He has 
Zhang Yibai, the Mainland Chinese director, play Inspector 
Chan in the beginning of the film. Zhang’s Subway Spring 
(2002) draws on the romance genre and reflects changes 
taking place in contemporary Beijing. His short film segment 
for About Love (2005) is also a love story, here set in 
Shanghai. Another Mainland director, Feng Xiaogang, plays 
Kung Fu Hustle's Crocodile Gang Boss. Feng is perhaps one of 
the most successful Chinese film directors on the Mainland. 
His Cell Phone (2003), for example, is a dark comedy that 
focuses on how cell phones dominate the everyday life of 
urban Chinese people as they manage their affairs and deceive 
their friends, lovers and co-workers. His urban comedy films 
satirize capitalist, materialist society and reflect on a post¬ 
socialist China, reconstituted in the context of market- 
oriented reform and the concomitant effects economic 
changes on ethical, moral and political-ideological structures. 
Both filmmakers deal with mostly contemporary subject 
matter, especially urban life. By embracing both Feng and 
Zhang in his own film, Chow uses references to contemporary 
Mainland urban cinema as one of the few focal points to 
comment on the larger cultural-ideological realignment and 
repositioning. Chow identifies with the urban instead of the 
national landscape in contemporary Chinese cinema because 
the history of Hong Kong cinema has never been completely 
national. 

In Kung-Fu Hustle, both Chinese and Hollywood film have a 
pervasive cultural influence. Chow's narrative, scenery and 
style both integrate and contest the logic and effects of an 









...residents of Pig Sty Alley. 



Hong Kong martial arts 
cinema is comparable to 
the U.S. western, and this 
film pays homage to that 
genre. 



When they approach Pig 
Sty Alley for the first time... 


implacable capitalism. The opening sequence of the Axe Gang 
dance pays tribute to a number of U.S. genres from different 
times. It is a crossover of the Matrix films and Gangs of New 
York (2002). Rung Fu Hustle combines them with musicals 
such as Top Hat (1935) and West Side Story (1961). The film 
is reminiscent of ensemble choreography instead of solo 
performance, and of West Side Story’s long opening gang 
dance that is set in the Upper West Side of New York City in 
the late 1950s and early 1960s. When Sing is in front of the 
Top Hat poster holding the girl backwards with a knife to her 
throat, they parody the same posture of Fred Astaire and 
Ginger Rogers in the musical. In Rung Fu Hustle, satirizing 
genres includes references to U.S. films such as Spiderman, 
Batman, The Shining, slapstick comedy, musical, western and 
several references to The Matrix films. Sing’s cowboy/outlaw 
image parodies U.S. westerns. The high-speed road-runner 
style chase juxtaposes the bicycle sequence in Buster Keaton’s 
Sherlock, Jr. (1924) and animation since this comedic scene 
combines the suspension of natural law found in both silent 
slapstick comedy and film animation. 



The high speed road-runner 
style chase juxtaposes the 
kind of bicycle sequence ... 


... in Buster Keaton’s 
Sherlock, Jr. (1924) with 
animation. 


Chow's genre borrowings result in a collage of several major 
trends in Hollywood cinema (gangster, western, musical, 
slapstick, martial arts inspired sci-fi film) to represent the 
urban Chinese landscape in the 1940s. The imaginary city, 
modulated by Western influences, is defined by its tension 
with the rest of the nation and by its closer ties to urbanity and 
the force field of world capitalism. Rung Fu Hustle creatively 
transforms Hollywood, Mainland Chinese and Hong Kong 
films into a visually refreshing and politically critical 
cinematic narrative. What we see is a historiography of 
transnational cinemas. But that historiography is comprised of 
images assembled into a work whose references are neither 
linear, cyclical nor any other recognizable shape. 

To represent 1940s Shanghai, Chow recycles film images and 
styles translocally in order to devolve intracultural spaces and 
dissolve geographical boundaries. Chow ranges over the 
landscape of genres; images of past and present; and Hong 
Kong/Chinese and Western cultures. Rung Fu Hustle inserts 











the present into the past, the past into the future. The film 
becomes the site of a disintegrative moment of translocal 
enunciation. 



...both Sing and his friend 
pose as cowboys. 
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Fantasy of childhood 



Sing's first attempt at 
martial arts was 
unsuccessfully defending a 
mute girl, after which, in 
humiliation, he turned to a 
life of crime. 



Sing has finally become a 
master of the Buddhist 
Palm martial arts. 


In the end of the film, the razor-sharp lotus that the Beast uses 
to stab Sing is transformed into a flower that leads us to the 
mute girl. Violence transforms into beauty and peace as Sing 
meets with the girl again. However, instead of a romantic 
reunion with the grown-up mute girl in reality, Sing retreats to 
an imaginary world of childhood as the two of them both 
become once again children and thus postpone adulthood. In 
discussing the correlation of child and post-1997 cultural 
politics, Kwai Cheung Lo notes: 

"Post-1997 Hong Kong is more and more ‘freely 
assuming’ its imposed historic destination. Trying 
to be young to childishness is a target the city 
chooses to hit and a selected means for avoiding 
becoming too Chinese and becoming too 
dangerously politicized. [To] retrieve a juvenile 
image and features implies not only a recovery of a 
bygone childhood but also a return to the state of 
subordination" (216). fopen notes and 
bibliography in new window] 

In this way, to be Chinese in Hong Kong after 1997 cannot be 
perceived without its symbolic unification with the Mainland, 
particularly its minority position, subordinate and potentially 
monitored. As a nascent Special Administrative Region, post- 
1997 Hong Kong can easily be understood as in a childlike 
state in relation to the Mainland. Figuring the child in terms of 
the Oedipal or otherwise predestined symbolic order, the 
child’s perceived nonsensical urge to escape from dominating 
socio-political framework can be seen as a fruitless attempt. 


One of the most significant underdog figures in this post-1997 
film Rung Fu Hustle is the child. In Rung Fu Hustle, Sing is an 
orphan/ nomad as the film never shows him having a home, 
family or parents. He drifts around in the street as a child as 
well as an adult. The xia hero is an extension of this kind of 
nomadic character, who prefers a wandering life in jianghu 
instead of stability in the mainstream society. Childhood/ 
youth is often doubly inscribed with nostalgia, standing for a 
The Buddhist Palm leads lost time and for innocence. However, children represented in 

finally to a transformation the socio-political reality created in Hong Kong cinema before 












taking Sing and us back to 
the mute girl, now adult. 



Sing re-encounters the 
grown girl... 



and after 1997 are no longer bearers of innocence. Fruit 
Chan’s Little Cheung (1999), for example, is a story about a 
Hong-Kong-born, street-smart nine-year-old boy who bonds 
with a girl his age, an illegal immigrant from the mainland in 
the Kowloon streets. The film uses child as motif to pose 
identity questions for a new generation regarding kinship, 
nationalism and belonging during Hong Kong’s historical and 
political transition of sovereignty in 1997. 

In Rung Fu Hustle, Sing as a child faces the harsh reality of 
having his dream of becoming a xia shattered, as he was 
deceived by the homeless man who sells him a useless kung fu 
manual. Xia is a mythical and fictional figure that recuperates 
popular imagination as an antidote to the oppressive reality. 
The heroic and individualistic image of the knight-errant may 
pose a real threat to the official and nationalist ideology, but it 
can also be manipulated by patriarchal myths of loyalty and 
brotherhood. Despite a xia's seemingly unlimited freedom, 
Sing as an adult does not consider that as the register for his 
final fantasy. In the end Sing chooses to retreat from jianghu 
and entertains the political neutrality of a childhood 
fantasyland rather than becoming a xia who possesses the 
unbeatable Buddhist’s Palm martial skills. Through 
playfulness and childish humor, Kung Fu Hustle registers the 
utopian vision and ongoing discovery of becoming a child, not 
in reality but fantasy. When being asked if he thinks there 
were a limit to his art of filmmaking, Chow replies: 


...under a poster for Top 
Hat. 


"There is no limit to cinema. [...] In essence, it [the 
art of filmmaking] is ‘Tian Ma Xing Kong’ [‘the 
heavenly horse galloping across the sky’ or 
unbound imagination]" ( Personal Interview ). 



Little Cheung uses the child 
as motif to pose identity 
questions for a new 
generation regarding 
kinship, nationalism and 
belonging during Hong 
Kong’s transition from 
British to Chinese 
sovereignty in 1997. 


Kung Fu Hustle’s fantasy of becoming a child is based on the 
belief in the power of imagination, its potentials to press for a 
new territory, and the freedom to introduce multiple 
viewpoints into a homogeneous space of historiography. Yet, 
as Jyotsna Kapur notes, 

“Children’s imagination, when not turned into a 
source for generating profit, becomes a terribly 
fearful thing that threatens to overturn the 
economic, sexual, and social status quo” (164). 

As implicit and explicit in this commercial film, Kung Fu 
Hustle’s imagination for new territory is inevitably correlated 
to and colludes with the economic power of capital. In this 
case, the coined dream for an alternative “space” of 
imagination is positioned as non-threatening for the mass 
audience to whom the film sells or reaches. The final 
metaphor of the movie is established by the return of the 
homeless street vendor, whose image reminds one of Chow’s 






At the end of Kung Fu 
Hustle, rather than enter 
into an adult relation with 
this woman... 



...Sing retreats to an 
imaginary world where both 
the mute girl and he 
become children again. 



The mute girl/child remains 
an undeveloped idealization 
in the film. 


former role as “The King of Beggars.” “The King of Beggars” 
intends to sell martial arts manuals to another male child and 
the child is pondering whether to refuse or accept them. Chow 
leaves the film open-ended and associates the possible future 
of Hong Kong (commercial cinema) with two fantastic 
components: childhood and martial arts culture and film. 

Kung Fu Hustle destabilizes the correlation between ideal 
masculinity (femininity) and xia heroism. Yet, Chow is not 
able to demystify the function of woman as the Other that 
recurs throughout his male-centered films. The mute girl 
remains an undeveloped idealization. Her silence is not 
overcome. The silencing of woman’s voices represents the 
effects of patriarchy in which a male child’s voice is recovered 
but not the female’s. While identifying the minority 
(underdog) and liberating potentials of the child, Chow 
reiterates the binary opposition between the sexes. His 
insistence on becoming minority through becoming a (male) 
child only re-emphasizes this fact. The opposition between 
active male and silent female is the restoration of the 
majoritarian. 

After all, whose city, whose jianghu, whose nation, whose 
discourse of globalization? These are questions that permit an 
analysis of how hegemonic discourse functions. The child is 
interpreted as historical and cultural, for even here history 
and culture are regarded as the province of man. Even 
fictionality and possible worlds are products of ideology. To 
imagine a China outside the histories of Western (British) 
imperialism/ colonialism and the 1949 revolution is the result 
of an ideological construct. Arif Dirlik notes: 

"Where history is concerned, the study of China 
has to address not only questions of a multiplicity 
of Chinas, even though that is hardly acceptable to 
the more patriotic Chinese, but also an 
unprecedented scrambling of temporalities in 
popular life in the coexistence of conflicting trends, 
which range from the most contemporary global 
cultural practices to continued affirmations of 
Communist revolutionary history to revivals of 
Republican history, from the repudiation of the 
entirety of the modern Chinese Revolution, 
informed by nationalist urgings, to the 
reconfirmation of ancient myths that a modern 
historiography once seemed to have laid to rest" 

(58). 


We have to be aware of the fact that Kung Fu Hustle’s 
imaginary China is also created according to a discursive 
foundation sustaining a certain version of the Hong Kong 









Special Administrative Region’s emergent new subjectivities 
and transnational identities. As Sheldon H. Lu and Emilie 
Yeh-Yu Yeh indicate, 

“[hjistoriography is necessarily always already 
revisionist as historians endeavor to look at the 
past with a fresh eye” (12). 

The real challenge for historians is to enable positionalities of 
writing history without assuming the power of the 
majoritarian. Post-1997 Hong Kong politics opens up space for 
further inventions in the historiographies of Chinese nation¬ 
state from multifarious, contentious and contradictory 
positions. Thus, the way to explore new styles of writing 
history lies in the reflexive awareness of the power and 
knowledge that makes certain versions of history intelligible 
or invisible. Michel de Certeau notes: 

“Thus historians can write only by combining 
within their practice the ‘other’ that moves and 
misleads them and the real that they can represent 
only through fiction. They are historiographers. 

Indebted to the experience I have had of the field, I 
should like to render homage to this writing of 
history” (The Writing 14). 

Thus, the way to explore new styles of perceiving history lies 
in the imagining, writing and becoming beyond any already 
given thoughts or affects of being. Homi Bhabha notes, 

“ The ‘beyond’ is neither a new horizon, nor a 
leaving behind of the past. [...] For there is a sense 
of disorientation, a disturbance of direction, in the 
‘beyond [...]’” (1). 

Such a disorientation of history begins with the Other. In this 
case, it would be the mute child/girl. 
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Notes 

1. The author wishes to thank Stephen Chow for his time and 
providing information. 

2. Lin Nien-Tung notes the characteristics of the martial arts 
hero in cinema: 

"The martial hero in the cinema is a commoner who 
“keeps his promise, advocates integrity far and wide, 
and sacrifices his life despite the world.” ... He [the 
martial hero] may be the protagonist in Zhang Che’s 
films, who annihilates a single opponent, a 
household, a village, or a county for the sake of 
settling private hostilities. Or he may be the patriot 
in King Hu’s films, a Mohist disciple who uses force 
with a broader vision for humanity. The heroes in 
films uniformly live up to Sima Qian’s definition of 
the xia, while heroes with pluralistic natures, as 
found in huaben literature, have yet to be created." 

(16) 
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The all-star cast of Hero 



Magie Cheung as Flying Snow 



Jet Li as Nameless 


Hero : China’s response to 
Hollywood globalization 

by Jenny Kwok Wah Lau 

The 2002 film Hero, directed by the internationally 
renowned director Zhang Yimou, stormed through 
China with massive media coverage, vehement critical 
debates and audience response — both in print media 
and Internet. In the end, its box office receipts of 2.5 
billion yuan out of 9 billion total revenue for all films 
in that year made it the top grossing film in the entire 
history of Chinese cinema up to that point. The 
coming of Hero signified the final institutionalization 
of a new era in Chinese filmmaking, one that single- 
mindedly pushes for market success. Thus, we need 
to ask what conditions in Chinese cinema affected the 
emergence of films such as Hero and what does that 
film's success mean for Chinese films' future? 

To answer these questions we must begin from when 
the changes first started. Since the 1980s China has 
actively re-organized its film industry from a socialist 
to a semi-capitalist market system. 1982 marked the 
beginning of “outside” investment in film production. 
This so-called “outside” refers to sources extraneous 
to the China Film Bureau, such as private entities 
from China, Hong Kong, Taiwan, and some Western 
companies, which were allowed to participate in this 
once completely-enclosed filmmaking circle. In 1989 
China abandoned the Film Bureau's monopoly of film 
distribution and allowed the establishment of private 
distribution companies. 

The next ten years were a period of consolidation. By 
the end of the 90s all three phases of filmmaking — 
production, distribution, and exhibition — had very 
much opened to private investment. This process also 
partly prefigured China’s entry into the World Trade 
Organization (WTO), which was considered vital for 
China’s participation in world capitalism. After years 











Zhang Ziyi as Moon 



Tony Leung Chiu Wai as Broken 
Sword 



Magie Cheung in the blue sequence 



of fierce negotiation, especially with the United 
States, whose approval or veto was decisive in the 
whole process, in December, 2001 China entered the 
WTO. China’s strong desire to get into the WTO was 
not unaccompanied by skeptics within China itself, 
including from the film community, which was facing 
economic hard times. 

In fact, while the 90s saw the consolidation of a 
capitalist filmmaking system, they also saw a massive 
and debilitating slide in the size of the movie-going 
audience. Box office receipts declined from 1991's 
23.6 billion yuan (1 U$ appr. = 7.8 yuan) to 2001's 
8.4 billion yuan, a more than threefold drop in ten 
years. Furthermore, only 35% of the revenue during 
that time came from China-made films, the 
remaining 65% derived from Hollywood or other 
imported films. Meanwhile, film production also 
dropped throughout the 90s, from 167 films in 1992 
to 80 films in 200i.lT~i ropen notes in new window] 

Some film scholars in China blamed the drop in 
numbers on the shift to a capitalist system, and they 
doubted whether China could adapt to the pressure of 
the open market. [2] No doubt, system change did 
affect film production. For example, the more open 
system brought in popular films from other cinemas, 
such as from Hong Kong and Hollywood, which 
proved highly competitive in the local market. It also 
generated a large DVD market, part of which relied 
on piracy practices that seriously hurt the film 
industry. Nevertheless, it can also be argued that 
some of the pain that the Chinese film industry 
suffered during those years was partly self-inflicted 
by internal censorship. 

Many of the best “artisan/cultural” films made during 
that period — such as, Judou (1990, Zhang Yimou), 
Farewell My Concubine (1993, Chan Kaige), Blue 
Kite (1994, Tian Zhanzhan), and To Live (1994, 
Zhang, Yimou) — were initially banned in China. 
Similarly, many of the 6th generation new wave films 
— such as Beijing Bastards (1994, Zhang Yuan), 
Postman (Ho Jianjun, 1995), Pickpocket (or Xiao Wu 
by Jia Zhangke, 1997, director of The World, 2004), 
and East Palace, West Palace (Zhang Yuan, 1997) — 
were potentially attractive to the new urban masses 
but not screened. Most of these directors suffered 
interference from the government and some were 
even banned from making films for a period of time. 


Chen Daoming as the Emperor of 










Qin 


[3] 



Director Zhang Yimou 



Shanghai Triad — Zhang’s attempt 
to make popular genre films in the 
mid ‘90s 


Instead of supporting these films, made in the 
tradition of artisan filmmaking, the government 
encouraged a new type of film called the “new 
mainstream,” through expeditious granting of 
shooting and screening permits. These films were 
mostly Hollywood imitations financed by private 
investments. By the late nineties, 70% of China’s 
production consisted of “new mainstream” films — 
such as Part A, PartB (Jiafang Yifang), Be There or 
Be Square (Bujian Busan) , and Shower (Xi Zao). 
These films were called the new mainstream as 
opposed to the “old mainstream” because the latter 
were “mainstream” by government design, intended 
as “educational” or “culturally or politically uplifting.” 
As the government strongly supported them, the 
films were guaranteed wide distribution. However, 
even though screened throughout China, the films 
had a disproportionately small viewership, mostly 
due to their traditional form and didactic content. [4] 
Examples include Jiao Yulu (Our Party’s Good 
Cadre, 1990, dir. Wang Jixin) and The Opium War 
(1997, dir. Xie Jin). In contrast, the “new 
mainstream” became the “real mainstream” in terms 
of popularity. 

Thus, from the early 90s one can identify three major 
types of cinema in China: the artisan/cultural films, 
usually banned; the state-sponsored films (old 
mainstream), usually not popular; and the new 
mainstream entertainment, commercial and 
stylistically imitating Hollywood. 

Hollywood and China 

While China was struggling to change, Hollywood, 
which was only on the periphery of Chinese cinema 
before the mid 90s, had already secured its global 
dominance. Toby Miller’s well-researched Global 
Hollywood describes the situation in detail. In 1980 
30% of Hollywood film revenue was generated 
through export, but by 2000, 50% of Hollywood’s 
total income came from overseas.[5] Just a single 
film, Titanic in 1998, generated 1.8 billion dollars 
through global distribution. Currently, Hollywood 
films occupy 70-80% of the European market, over 
80% of the Central and North American market, and 
45-50 % of the Japanese market.[6] But within the 
United States foreign films constitute only about 3% 
of the total domestic market. This imbalance has been 





Titanic — box office receipts in 
China amounted to 20% of the 
annual gross for that year 



The Missing Gun — among the 
wave of films that won international 
awards in the early 2000s 


repeated in U.S.-China cinema trade since the first 
Hollywood film The Fugitive was launched in China’s 
mainstream cinema in 1993.[7] During the next few 
years a number of Hollywood bestsellers were 
imported, including True Lies, Forrest Gump, and 
The Lion King. Between 1995 and 2001 China 
imported 134 Hollywood films, 61 of which were so 
called “profit share” deals, with guaranteed showings 
in major cinema chains in China. But during the same 
period, U.S. mainstream distributors distributed zero 
mainland-China-made films. 

First attempt to fight back 

Hollywood blockbusters had a mixed effect in China. 
On the one hand, Chinese audiences' declining 
interest in cinema since the 90s was revitalized 
through highstyle Hollywood productions. On the 
other hand, Hollywood films threatened China’s own 
filmmaking because of the trade imbalance. In face of 
the Hollywood onslaught, China made several 
attempts to remain competitive. In 1995 a number of 
directors were successful in making “semi¬ 
entertainment” (versus artisan) films to counter 
Hollywood’s attraction. A number of quality films 
were made including In the Heat of the Sun (dir. Jian 
Wen, 1995), which capitalized on the historical 
background of the Cultural Revolution; Red Cherry 
(Hong Ying Tao dir. Ye Ying, 1995) which used the 
Second World War as its epic backdrop; and the 
gangster thriller Shanghai Triad, (dir. Zhang Yimou, 
1995), which represented a genre first re-imported 
from Hong Kong in the 80s. 


Another group of films that scored some success in 
combating Hollywood was the “little tramp” realist 
social comedy, most notably by two directors — Feng 
Xiaogang (Be There or Be Square, 1999), and Huang 
Jianxin (Signal Left Turn Right, 1996).[8] The 
former director mixed Chinese urban stories with 
Hollywood gimmicks while the latter was more 
sophisticated in style and insightful in critiquing 






Shanghai Dreams by director Wang 
Xiaoshuai 



Crouching Tiger Hidden Dragon set 
the biggest foreign film box office 
record ever in the U.S. 



Crouching Tiger's co-stars, Zhang 
Ziyi and Michelle Yeoh 


social problems. Some of their films sold well and 
were able to offer momentary resistance to the 
Hollywood influence. 

But 1998 marked a gigantic and unexpected 
challenge. It was “the year of the Titanic." The film 
set a historical record by grossing 3.2 billion yuan, 
which amounted to an astounding 20% of the total 
gross for all films that year. Titanic created a 
shockwave among Chinese filmmakers, critics and 
scholars. A year later, industry filmmakers and 
scholars met to discuss yet again new survival 
strategies to confront the Hollywood invasion. 

1999 marked another crucial round of U.S.-China 
trade negotiation. Particularly important for China, 
this was the last meeting before the United States 
would take an affirmative stand on China’s 
membership in the WTO. In order to please the 
United States, China agreed to (1) allow 50 instead of 
10 foreign films to be imported and screened on a 
“shared profit” basis each year (it should be noted 
that China only made about 100-120 films a year); 
and (2) to allow foreign investors to own up to 40% of 
cinema investments in China. The effectiveness of 
Hollywood’s entry to the Chinese market by 
diplomatic means is a story with long historical 
antecedents, as have been thoroughly discussed by 
Harvard historian John Trumpbour in his recent 
book Selling Hollywood to the World. In his 
description, Hollywood and the State Department 
have a relationship similar to that between client and 
agent, whose alliance can be traced back more than 
three quarters of a century. [9] 

Second attempt 

While the Chinese government was incapable, or 
unwilling, to combat the state-corporation alliance on 
a policy level, the filmmaking community tried to 
resist by rejuvenating its morale. In November 1999, 
a national conference was called in Beijing in which a 
large number of 6th generation films were screened, 
including works banned in the past by such directors 











as Zhang Yuan, Wang Xiaoshuai, and others. The 
meeting confirmed previously slighted 
accomplishments of the 6th generation directors and 
acknowledged the many international awards they 
had gained throughout the years. 

Yet underneath the morale boosting lay the anxious 
realization that entertainment films might maintain 

Crouching Tiger. Michelle Yeoh an i rres i st ible dominance. Chinese filmmakers, for 

the entire 90s and early 2000s, were caught between 
conflicting models of cinema: entertainment versus 
cultural filmmaking and audience-centered versus 
art-centered production. 




Christopher Doyle did the 
cinematography in Wong Kar Wai's 
Chungking Express 



Emi Wada designed the costumes in 
Akira Kurosawa's Ran 


The challenges were daunting. In order to sell well, it 
seemed that filmmakers had to pander to the 
uncritical or even vulgar mass taste. Those directors 
who refused to be “secularized” or “vulgarized” and 
continued to make traditionally valued artisan films 
usually ended up failing in the domestic market, 
albeit winning awards in the international scene. 
Some examples are: On the Beat (1995, or Police 
Story, dir. Ning Ying, screened in the Toronto 
International Film festival and other film festivals); 
Suzhou River (1999, dir. Lou Ye, Tiger Award, 
Rotterdam); Devils on the Doorstep (2000, dir. Jiang 
Wen, Grand Jury Award, Cannes Film Festival); and 
The Missing Gun (2002 dir. Lu Chuan, screened in 
Venice, Sundance, and other film festivals). 

In addition to economic concerns, thedirectors' desire 
to regain the domestic market had a nationalistic 
impetus. Zhang Yimou — the most internationally 
acclaimed Chinese filmmaker, who had collected 
numerous international awards after shooting Yellow 
Earth — spoke about his own frustration. He 
indicated that small budget artisan films were good 
for him. But gaining international recognition 
through festivals did not help much in rescuing 
Chinese films from market decline. Nor did it move 
Chinese cinema into the center of world attention. He 
said, 



“I am now more interested in finding a 
way to make Chinese films significant to a 
world wide audience.” [10] 

Zhang’s statement summarized the issues succinctly 
as Chinese directors saw it. First, the Chinese 
domestic market must be re-controlled by Chinese 










Tony Ching Siu Tung created the 
choreography in House of Flying 
Daggers 



Tan Dun's DVD: he composed the 
music for Crouching Tiger 



Hero seems to represent the first 
emperor of China in a positive way. 



Strong visuals accentuate the 
militarism of the film. 


films. Second, world recognition of Chinese cinema 
should go further than the small circle of 
international festivals. The central question which 
has puzzled Zhang and many Chinese artisan 
filmmakers is “how can a culturally refined Chinese 
film serve as mass entertainment, both for the 
Chinese and the international audience?” 

In other words, can Chinese filmmakers develop a 
“cultured blockbuster?” If so, what is a Chinese 
cultured blockbuster? How can a film be both Chinese 
(not simply having a Chinese story but more 
importantly carrying Chinese aesthetics and values) 
and a blockbuster? 

While Chinese filmmakers like Zhang were pondering 
such questions, a film directed by Taiwan director 
Ang Lee in the year 2000 exploded into the West and 
suddenly changed the entire scene. The colossal 
success of the martial arts film Crouching Tiger, 
Hidden Dragon (2000) in the West was completely 
unexpected and maddening. It was unexpected since 
it did not sell well in the “capital of martial arts” 
namely, Hong Kong and China. East Asian audiences 
found the performance less than impressive, 
especially the Cantonese-accented Mandarin spoken 
by its lead actor and actress — Chow and Yeoh. Also, 
East Asian viewers judged the story too slow and 
boring, and the special effects too familiar. The 
overall sales in East Asia were so bad that its major 
investors, Hsu Li-Kong (Taiwan) and Bill Kong (Hong 
Kong), had no hope for the North American market 
and sold the film to Sony Pictures Classics at a flat 
rate of less than the film’s production fee — $15 
million U.S. Unfortunately, and therefore maddening 
to the investors, the filmmakers did not get a penny of 
the completely unexpected $128 million sales in the 
U.S. or of its $213 million sales in worldwide 
distribution! 

Crouching Tiger showed it was possible to have a 
Chinese blockbuster in the West. But still un¬ 
accomplished was the making of a film attractive to 
the Chinese (or East Asian) audience. Zhang's goal 
was to make a culturally specific and technically 
sophisticated film that would appeal to both East and 
West. In this light, we can see the film Hero as an 
experiment in Zhang’s global/local strategy, a search 
for a model for a Chinese blockbuster. Understanding 
that martial arts are an unequivocal expression of 
Chinese tradition with an undeniable international 







artial 

arts are represented on a par... 



currency, Zhang deliberately constructed the film’s 
blockbuster elements. 

First, Hero had an all-star crew and cast. The leading 
actors and actresses were native and international 
super stars — Jet Li, Tony Leung (Best actor award, 
Cannes Film Festival, 2000), Maggie Cheung (Best 
Actress award, Berlin Film Festival, 1991, Best Actress 
Award, Cannes Film Festival, 2004), and Zhang Ziyi 
(Crouching Tiger). In addition to the internationally 
recognized director himself, Hero had 


... with Chinese painting. 


• as cinematographer Chris Doyle, just as well- 
known through his work with Hong Kong 
director Wong Kar-Wei; 

• as costume designer, Emi Wada, an Oscar 
winner for costumes for Ran (1985); 

• as martial arts choreographer, Tony Ching Siu 
Tung, fight choreographer of Crouching Tiger 
and House of Flying Daggers, and a top martial 
arts choreographer in Hong Kong; 

• and as music composer Tan Dun, Oscar winner 
in music composition for Crouching Tiger 
(2000). 


Right from the beginning Zhang made it clear that 
“Hero is a commercial action film” made with an eye 
on the global market. As he explained, 

“the budget of the film is so high (30 
million U.S. dollars — biggest budget for a 
single Chinese film up to date) that 
focusing on the domestic market is not 
enough” [12]. 

From a Hollywood point of view Hero did indeed 
achieve very high production values, particularly the 
spectacular action scenes with CGI special effects. It 
sold very well in most parts of East Asia (except Hong 
Kong) and was the all time bestseller in China 
(grossing 2.5 billion yuan out of 9 billion total 
revenue for all films in that year). Its box office record 
in the United States and worldwide, although only 
half that of Crouching Tiger, was still impressive. 
Critically, the film had good reviews in the West. 

From a commercial point of view Hero achieved its 
blockbuster goal. But to the credit of the filmmaker 
Zhang, Hero did not just provide spectacle but also 










stands as a very “cultured” Chinese film. Not only did 
it explore a Chinese story with a martial arts theme 
but it expounds on Chinese thought and aesthetics. 
Unfortunately, critics, including Chinese critics, seem 
to have ignored this major accomplishment of the 
film. Hero is culturally sophisticated exactly because 
of the many different levels of "Chineseness"[i3] and 
Chinese arts that it invokes. 

Curiously, this very "Chinese connection" has caused 
strong reaction, both positive and negative, from 
audiences in China and Hong Kong. Despite the film's 
box office record, many Chinese critics were negative, 
or even angry about its political ideology. For most 
Chinese viewers, the emperor in the film is without a 
doubt the First Emperor of China, (Qin Shi Huangdi, 
around 200 BC), notorious for extreme brutality in 
his attempt to unify and control the country. But the 
film seems to point to him as the "hero" —in the 
plotline, all his would be "assassins," whom most 
Chinese believe were the real heroes in history, were 
killed or resigned themselves to execution. The film's 
surprising ending seems a defense of the emperor's 
excessive militarism under the pretense of uniting 
China. 

The script's complacency towards a brutal dictatorial 
leader created much disturbance among critics, 
especially since the Chinese government, under the 
then Prime Minister Jiang Zemin, had given its 
support to the film project. In particular, the Prime 
Minister contributed to the film's production process 
by lending the People's Liberation Army, helicopters, 
and other resources; and later, he fomented its 
publicity by premiering the film in the Great Hall of 
the People in Beijing and personally attending the 
screening. Some critics, who remembered what 
happened in 1989 during the Tian’anmen Square 
Incident, believed Jiang sponsored the film as a way 
to justify his use of force in suppressing the student 
movement. [14] 

The film had a narrative discourse of devaluating 
human life for the sake of so-called peace and unity; 
such a theme was equally disturbing to the audience 
in Hong Kong, who definitely had reasons to worry 
about dictatorship after 1997. In his thought- 
provoking study of Zhang’s films, Hong Kong 
filmmaker Evans Chan sees Hero as a product of 
Socialist-party-controlled “art” which, by supporting 
an historic brutal dictator, expresses a strong fascist 



ideology similar to the work of Leni Riefenstahl.[i5] 
This ideological reading of the film raises an 
important question concerning the relation between 
art and politics in general and Hero and its political 
context in particular. In the rest of the article I will 
point out a number of major cultural elements which 
critics have not paid sufficient attention to. The 
cinematic presentation of these cultural elements 
distinguishes Hero from every other film of the same 
genre. I will also discuss how one may approach 
ideological objections to the film from a perspective 
which takes into consideration lessons learned from 
reading in the history of film/media. 
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Hero's cinematic art 



Hero's first fight sequence 
puts martial arts... 



...on a par with chess. 



The opening sets up water 
and rain... 


Hero is a martial arts poem painted in color. Similar to 
Eisenstein’s theory of color, Hero connects color with sound, 
emotion, and meaning. Hero plays out its art in lush tones and 
textures. One can even say that the camera and color not only 
tell the story, they are the story. The different color schemes — 
black, red, golden yellow, blue, white, green, and black again 
—themselves comprise the stories. Black was the color of the 
Qin dynasty (the dynasty of the First Emperor of China, to 
whom the film alludes). In the film black surfaces shine. Black 
as the solemn and stately color marks the beginning of the 
story, in which heroes meet, big things happen, epics begin. 
Saturated red is Zhang’s color for intense passion and jealousy 
(a negative form of passion), as one can also see in his films 
Red Sorghum, Judou, Raise the Red Lanterns, and even in his 
realist film Story of Qiu Ju. In Hero love demands loyalty, 
blood, and life. The use of golden yellow, which Hero's 
cinematographer Chris Doyle compared to Van Gogh in his 
shooting diary, is full of life. It is ephemeral. Nothing can 
describe better the fight/dance of the two beautiful women 
(Flying Snow and Moon), who amidst the golden dancing 
leaves and barren empty branches, fight and kill for the love of 
one man. After that, the translucent green curtains of the 
palace illuminate the heroism of Flying Snow and Broken 
Sword as they try to kill the emperor and fail. 

The poetry is composed of ravishing images: 

“clouds rushing over low mountains; a sword point 
that in slow motion slices through drops of water; 
lovers curled into each other, sleep under red silk; 
a sword fight in a grove of golden leaves that turn 
red, plum, and magenta and fall like fat confetti; 
soldiers squatting in a circle; a gray landscape of 
dunes daubed with a fighter's turquoise gown, 
fighters fly-fighting as if in a ballet, dipping into a 
lake calm like a mirror. ”[17] fopen notes in new 
window] 


The unforgettable scene of the fight over the lake actually 
visualizes the classic literary description of the delicacy of a 
movement of a "dragon fly (lightly) dipping over the water.' 













...as a motif that will be 
repeated throughout the 
film. 


The film's congealment of powerful images, mood, and energy 
reaches the level of the sublime, surpassing any cinematic 
presentation of martial arts made before. Hero is a superb 
example of cinema being an art form by itself while expressing 
the sublimity of another art.[i8] 


Hero as discourse on art 



Parallel editing across a 
series of 14 cuts integrates 
a bind man playing music... 



...with the first big fight. 



Parallel editing ties martial 
arts to calligraphy. We see 
Broken Sword doing 
calligraphy inside the 
"writing school"... 


While most critics, Chinese and Western, have focused on the 
film's narrative and characters, they miss Hero’s unusual 
discourse on the art of martial arts itself. As the first martial 
arts film made by a major art film director from mainland 
China, Hero surprisingly uses martial arts in a way that 
transcends action. Most martial arts films mainly draw 
viewers' attention to the "acrobatics" or "the skill of fighting." 
This stylistic focus, made familiar to the West by Bruce Lee 
and Jackie Chan, has attracted two major types of academic 
studies of the genre. Thus we find an analysis of the aesthetics 
of movement, as found in Aaron Anderson’s and David 
Bordwell's theories of kinesthetics [19], and the study of the 
body, as in Chris Berry's work on Bruce Lee's body and Lo, 
Kwai-Cheung’s study on martial arts masculinity. [20] But 
these studies, useful as they are, do not touch deeply enough 
on what is central to Hero. This film portrays martial arts not 
simply as bodily movements with force to subdue but as an 
expression of the human spirit. 

In this vein, Hero begins with a discourse on martial arts as an 
art form, comparable to the four forms of high (versus 
popular) art most respected within the Chinese tradition — 
music, chess, calligraphy, and painting. This is a radical point 
for Zhang to make since up to this point traditional Chinese 
culture in general and socialist Chinese cinema had not 
considered martial arts as a form of high art. [21] In some 
ways, Zhang’s insight here, parallels some French artists’ 
vision for cinema during the early 1900s when most writers 
did not find cinema comparable to any form of high art. The 
artists argued rigorously with their contemporaries, both 
through critical writings and filmmaking, that cinema, 
however different from traditional arts, could be the seventh 
art. 

Hero's discourse on martial arts begins in the first battle scene 
occurring between Nameless (Jet Li) and Sky (Donnie Yen) in 
a chess-house. The scene opens with a close-up shot of a 
quintessential Chinese game, called "Go" in the West. The first 
two-shot of the fighters in which they meet and face each 









...cut against FlyingSnow 
fighting outside against 
thousands of arrows. 


other is framed with a chess board in the foreground, 
Nameless in the mid-ground and Sky in the background. Also 
present is a blind musician playing a "Zheng," a Chinese 
musical instrument similar to a lap harp. The fight scene is 
intercut with images of unfinished chess games, the musician, 
and close-up shots of his instrument. These Eisenstein-like 
montages clearly mark the connection between martial arts, 
music, and chess. In the fight's final round, Nameless invites 
the departing old man to play his music one more time. 
Nameless says, "Swords and harps are two different 
instruments. But their (art) principle is the same. They both 
reach for the 'supreme (ultimate) state,'" a state of human 
perfection. 



The fighters' movements, 
including the swirling hair,... 


The ultimate state is also a state of purity. This first fight takes 
place after a rainstorm, and the water motif recurs throughout 
the film. The scene's first shot shows a white chess piece in 
crystal clear water, and the rest of the scene features many 
close-ups of water droplets: dripping from the roof, splashing 
around the fighting/flying bodies, and swirling around the 
blades in slow motion. Water cleans and purifies. The editing 
and the unusual non-diegetic sound all accompany the light 
and shadow created by a fantastic dance between fighters and 
camera. These are moments of attraction, to use Tom 
Gunning's sense of "attraction," but the narration (versus 
narrative) does not stop.[22] 



...resemble the art of the 
calligrapher. 



The master of calligraphy 
remains unmoved in the 
midst of chaos. This also 
hints at the seeming 


It takes just as much mental concentration and discipline to 
do martial arts as it does to practice other arts. (Later we hear 
Broken Sword speaks of "good martial arts as good 
calligraphy.") That precision with which the blade slices 
through water droplets is the same precision that we see later 
when the sword pierces through the center of an oncoming 
arrow. Again, the art here does not just reside in the 
movement of the human body but in the elegant control of the 
sword. In a state of perfection, the sword cuts with absolute 
clarity. Here one can make a connection with the popular 
culture connotation of the sword as a symbol of moral power. 
The image of the perfection of the sword might suggest the 
perfection of the human spirit. [23] 

The art of martial arts also has parallels with the art of music. 
As the blind man teaches the young fighters, "music, when it 
reaches its state of perfection, is "soundless." In the first fight 
scene the strings of the Zheng break at the musical climax, 
rendering it "soundless." Nameless and Sky, both experts in 
motion, remain motionless for seemingly hours. The perfect 
fight happens, but in their mind. This spiritual dimension of 
martial arts and its comparison with music, calligraphy, and 
chess is a repeated theme throughout the film. 









superiority of Wen (skill of 
words/pen) versus Wu (skill 
of fighting). 



The students of the art (of 
calligraphy) are doing the 
same. 



Ephemeral yellow leaves 
create a strong impression 
of the art of 
fighting/dancing. 



The tradition of Chinese 
landscape painting is 
replicated in the film. 


Later in the story, after Broken Sword achieves this higher 
form of martial arts, he is reluctant to fight again. As he 
explains to Flying Snow, calligraphy and martial arts have the 
same principle. Broken Sword now realizes that calligraphy is 
the art of the brush as martial arts is the art of the sword. 

Since his blade is in his mind, he needs only to practice 
calligraphy and there is no reason to participate in fighting 
physically any more. Similarly, at the end of the film 
Nameless, who finally realizes this art of non-action, gives up 
his chance to kill the emperor. 

Narrative and characters 

Some critics see a similarity between the narratives of Hero 
and the Japanese classic Rashomon. Upon close inspection, 
however, one can observe certain narrative strategies and foci 
that mark stark differences between the two. Even though 
both films' narration relies on a sequence of flashbacks, the 
two have a very different central dramatic tension. Rashomon 
posits the question of truth, i.e. whether one flashback gives a 
more truthful recounting of past events than another, whether 
human beings can tell the truth, or whether “truth” is possible 
at all. Hero's narrative tension, however, does not lie in the 
issue of “truth.” Less than half way through the film, the 
emperor recognizes, and Nameless admits, that the original 
story is actually a lie. The emperor firmly pronounces 
Nameless' murderous intention, and his recognition of that 
intent drastically changes the film's dramatic direction. This 
plot point reroutes the initial narrative questions of, “Can 
Nameless kill the emperor? If yes, how will he do so?” to a new 
set of inquiries: “Now that the emperor knows Nameless’ real 
intention, what is going to happen? Will the emperor order 
Nameless’ execution? Can Nameless save himself? Or, is he 
doomed?” 

This restructuring is almost Hitchcockian, in that the key 
narrative propellant, the protagonist or the main quest of the 
protagonist (e.g. to assassinate), is terminated or aborted in 
the middle of the story. One good historical example of this is 
in Psycho, when after the death of the main protagonist, 
Marion Crane, the narrative takes a sharp turn and her quest 
— running away with stolen money, (which the audience was 
led to believe was the main story up until this point) — is 
finished off in the midst of the film. 

Spirit of “Xia” (knights-errant) 
and "Yee" (justice) 


Because of this narrative rupture, the film opens up the 



Putting martial artists (vs. 
monks, fishermen, etc.)... 



... inside a Chinese 
painting. 


possibility of a very different focus.[24] Soon after the 
emperor’s pronouncement, we see a second “flashback.” It is 
in fact not a flashback but the imagination of the emperor — 
now trying to ascertain how Nameless met and plotted with 
Flying Snow and Broken Sword to kill him (blue sequence in 
the film). Thus, a new dialogue begins that focuses not on the 
“story” per se, as all the flashbacks/stories are largely similar 
from this point on, but rather on the spirit/character of the 
“xia” (knights-errant, cavaliers) — Sky, Broken Sword, Flying 
Snow, and Nameless. The term “xia” has long been applied to 
persons who roamed around the country and used force to 
right wrongs. Such fictional characters existed since the early 
history of Chinese literature and constituted a genre called 
"wu-xia" (armed knight-errant). Wu-xia genre films, which are 
loosely classified as martial arts films in the West, became 
dominant in Taiwan and Hong Kong in the 60s. 

Unfortunately, many critics do not grasp that the spirit of “xia” 
is the genre's central issue. Most reviewers, when criticizing 
Hero's narrative, do not seem to recognize the film's use of a 
folkloric genre structure. Consequently, they analyze the film 
as though it were a plot-based, character-driven, modern 
drama. [25] 



An underwater shot angling 
up to the sky shows the 
martial artists' "footsteps" 
on water, leading to a 
sense of the sublime. 


It is worth looking closely at the way the emperor learned to 
distrust Nameless’ story. Nameless took advantage of the rift 
between lovers, Broken Sword and Flying Sword. But the 
emperor's subsequent reasoning is based on his 
understanding of the spirit and temperament of Flying Snow 
and Broken Sword. The emperor remembers that he has met 
Broken Sword and Flying Snow before and that he can see 
“[they are] chivalrous, honest, and not narrow minded,” i.e. 
they are people of great virtue and full of self control. They are 
loyal to each other and will not get jealous over small matters. 
Thus, it is the very spirit of the two as knights-errant, not the 
rationale of Nameless’ narrative — its cause and effect 
structure — that renders Nameless' story illogical. 



Flickering candles betwen 
the Emperor and Nameless 
occupy much of the screen. 


While the emperor may be confident of having mapped out 
Nameless’ plot, the latter has yet an astonishing story to tell. 
The third flashback is a “real” flashback, in which Nameless 
recounts his meeting with Flying Snow and Broken Sword 
(most of the white sequence). But within this flashback 
sequence, another flashback is inserted (green sequence). It is 
the flashback of Broken Sword, who recalls how he and Flying 
Snow attempted to assassinate the emperor three years prior. 
But during that encounter Broken Sword suddenly realizes 
that for the sake of “Tian xia” (the world) he should spare the 
emperor’s life. His failure to kill the emperor even when he 
had the opportunity angered Flying Snow. In this meeting 




The moving flames create a 
sense of unpredictability. 



The emperor attributes the 
wavering flames to 
Nameless' "killing spirit." 



Juxtaposing martial artists 
with landscape (sky and 
mountain). 



with Nameless, Broken Sword tries to dissuade Flying Snow. 
But again Flying Snow is furious. She almost kills him in front 
of Nameless. Throughout these four flashbacks, a clearer 
picture of Flying Snow and Broken Sword begins to emerge. 
Broken Sword is most skillful in his martial arts. But through 
his practice in calligraphy he realizes that the highest state of 
swordsmanship lies not in fighting a war but in stopping a 
war. He is unwilling to kill the emperor, whom he believes has 
the power to bring peace. For that reason Broken Sword 
changes his goal. He now longs for a peaceful place called 
home, where “there is no sword or skill. There is only a man 
and a woman.” He longs for the day when Flying Snow can 
take him home. 

Flying Snow, on the other hand, believes she must fulfill her 
duty to seek revenge for her father, who was killed by the 
emperor’s army. For that cause she is perfectly willing to die. 
In Nameless’ version of the story, when she and Broken Sword 
are on their way to a duel with Nameless in front of the 
emperor’s army, just to pretend they are enemies, she 
deliberately stabs Broken Sword. In her doing so, Broken 
Sword is spared, and she duels with Nameless all by herself. 
Throughout the film we can see that Flying Snow is a woman 
of great courage and deep love. She honors her commitment 
and is not afraid to sacrifice for her cause. She demonstrates a 
consistent strong "xia" spirit. In the end, she does exactly what 
she promises: “We (Broken Sword and Flying Snow) will not 
separate, our swords will not part, if we die we die together.” 

Tension between “Wen” (skill of words) 
and “Wu” (skill of fighting) 

Even though Broken Sword and Flying Snow are great lovers, 
Broken Sword has a different temperament. He is capable of 
changing his goal and responding to a different “calling.” Here 
is where the film creates a problem, at least for most of its East 
Asian audience, because the basic character of a "xia" does not 
always conform to (Confucian) society. According to "xia" 
code of ethics, peace does not necessarily have the highest 
value. Justice does. Peace without justice only indicates weak 
complacency. Broken Sword’s change from sword to brush 
(calligraphy) is a shift from “wu” (skill of fighting) to “wen” 
(skill of words), which indeed signifies what was described by 
sinologist David Nivison as a shift from “protest against 
(Confucian) conventions” to “conventions against 
protest.”[26] To depict such a change in character indeed 
subverts the genre. In the end, Broken Sword accepts the 
consequence of his decision — the piercing sword of Flying 
Snow. 





Juxtaposing martial artists 
with landscape (waterfall). 



The use of black and 
white/light and shadow in 
the first fight scene created 
a fantastic dance between 
fighters and camera. 


The spirit of Nameless is presented in a direct and different 
way. His undeniable virtuoso swordsmanship is seen 
throughout the fights he engages in. One also hears about 
(versus sees) his ten year devotion to perfect his martial arts. 
Showing his capability as a man of strategy, he designs a 
clever plot to assassinate the emperor. He has the trust of Sky, 
another hero, who gives his life so that Nameless can carry out 
his plan. In the end Nameless also spares the emperor and 
accepts the result of what he does. The emperor executes him 
but also honors him with an unusual funeral. Thus, the 
character of Nameless also poses a genre problem similar to 
that posed by Broken Sword. His change of mind resides 
outside the "xia" tradition. 

The prolonged dialogue between Nameless and the emperor 
also takes up ideas of heroism and peace. Dramatic tension re¬ 
surfaces every time that the kneeling Nameless calmly 
converses with the mighty and yet equally calm emperor. The 
viewer feels a strong sense of unease with a constant suspicion 
that something is going to happen, but like a ticking bomb, 
one does not know when it will explode. The danger 
embedded in the scene, which one knows but cannot see, is 
largely created through mise-en-scene. Rows of candles sit 
between Nameless and the emperor and usually occupy from 
one third to half the screen space. As the dialogue approaches 
its end, more and more of the action and reaction shots 
between the two characters are framed with almost two third 
of the space filled with the candles. Sometimes there is a 
windy draft, which one cannot see but can sense through the 
movement of the flames, creating a sense of unpredictability. 
One cannot know whether or which candles will be blown out. 
At one point the emperor even points out to Nameless that his 
“killing spirit” has caused the candle flames to waver. 


Hero's narrative is composed of four flashback sequences, 
with the end of each sequence cutting back to the main plot, 
namely, the conversation between Nameless and the emperor. 
But instead of seeing the repeated scenes of the two characters 
simply as transitions from one flashback to another, even 
amidst the tension "to kill or not to kill," the viewer finds in 
these repeated scenes an ongoing verbal dialogue, about "xia" 
and its heroic spirit and their connection with "tian xia" 
(world) and peace. The flashbacks are all literally tinted, 
presented in different color sequences, just as the lie, the 
imagination, and the remembrances are based on perspectives 
that are “tinted” and not objective. In the end, the idea of the 
"xia" spirit itself also is not objective and perhaps 
questionable. Thus, if one recalls the prologue — “there are 
heroes on both sides” — the "xia" can be considered heroes 
even within the confines of their own subjectivities and 
worldviews. A postscript, which explains how this emperor 


eventually unified China, implies that he too is a hero of his 
time. 

The problem of history 

Hero's political problem lies in its ending. Since the parallel 
between the film's emperor and the historical First Emperor is 
too obvious to ignore, viewers must evaluate how acceptable 
they find the film’s subversive re-reading of history. One can 
address that question through a number of traditions. First, 
the film belongs to the martial arts genre. Hero is not a 
documentary or even a docu-drama, but literally a fantasy film 
in which people can fly and arrows can be shot hundreds of 
miles. Its genre type puts it into a category different from say, 
Leni Reifanstahl’s infamous documentary Triumph of the 
Will.[ 27] In considering Hero as fiction, historical accuracy is 
not necessary. The “real” Emperor’s motive for uniting China 
is quite irrelevant to the motive of the fantasy emperor in the 
film. Historical dramas have long used drama in a way 
deemed "inaccurate," and the audience need not burden 
Zhang with such a responsibility for accuracy. Under these 
standards even Shakespeare’s Macbeth proves problematic. 
(According to one scholar, Shakespeare villainized the Scottish 
king Macbeth who was in fact a benevolent leader.[28]) In the 
case of a fiction film's depicting the First Emperor, it should 
pose even less of a problem given that the historical figure is 
two thousand years old and history has already given its 
verdict. Thus, as long as Zhang’s story is not taught as history, 
the task of “keeping a straight record” should not be the goal 
of this film. Furthermore, concern over level of accuracy here 
may differ if one were dramatizing a contemporary event, 
which because of the lack of time and distance, might more 
likely create misinformation and ethical confusion. Even 
Triumph of the Will, which was banned in some places after 
World War II, was deemed “safe” to watch a few decades later, 
when enough time-distance had been gained and the reality of 
the War had been culturally explored. 

However, the more serious problem lies not in the film’s 
historical inaccuracies but in its contradictory internal 
narrative logic. But the contradiction, I would argue, is not a 
matter of Zhang's political complicity with socialist 
authorities. For it would be hard to imagine that the Chinese 
government needs a film to defend its semi-dictatorial 
practices. Otherwise, one would have to wonder why another 
film about the same First Emperor in which the dictator was 
portrayed negatively, The Emperor and the Assassin by Chen 
Kaige (1998), did not suffer censorship. 

Rather, I would suggest that the political questions 
surrounding Hero be considered from a global/local context. 


This approach is appropriate given that the filmmakers 
(producers and director included) made their intention very 
clear — to make a global hit. [29] On the one hand, locally 
speaking, traditional Chinese teaching believes that true 
bravery lies not in one's willingness to fight but in one's 
willingness to stop fighting. The film carries out this sense of 
the perfect (ultimate) action realized through non-action; the 
major characters make a transition from "wu" to "wen," sword 
to pen, consistent with a message of non-violence. On the 
other hand, this message conflicts with the film’s defense of an 
Emperor constantly engaged in warfare and bloodshed. To 
argue that security and national unity take preference over 
individual life sounds feudal if not imperial to an audience 
with modern liberal attitudes. Even though “peace,” a notion 
that resonates within contemporary international discourse, is 
mentioned a number of times, a peace that builds on killing is 
not convincing and contradicts any notion of non-violence. As 
a film which attempts to break the national barrier and 
represent the emerging sense of China's internationality Hero 
is caught in the contradictions between narrow nationalism 
(security and unity) and self-conscious cosmopolitanism 
(world peace — "Tian xia" peace). This confusion, perhaps, can 
also be seen as a reflection of China's own situation since the 
country is still in the process of balancing its semi-dictatorial 
feudalism with modern global internationalism. The film's 
narrative contradiction reveals China's deeper problems as it 
attempts to formulate its own philosophy as a new global 
citizen. 

The problem of a blockbuster 

No doubt, Hero succeeds in combining art and commerce; 
avoiding crowd pleasing superficial gimmicks and orientalist 
cheap sell. It presents Chinese culture with style and dignity. 
But still, one should question the very concept of a 
"blockbuster," a formulaic and rigid way of filmmaking, which 
limits forms and content. A blockbuster, by definition, has to 
dominate. As the history of Hollywood tells us, constantly 
pursuing it will create a mono-cinema culture. As I am writing 
this essay, Zhang Yimou has already made another film with a 
similar style — House of Flying Daggers. Even though that 
film's aesthetic is enchanting in a number of scenes and it sold 
well in China, its overall accomplishment, in my judgment, is 
not as profound as that of Zhang's first martial arts film. 
Recently, Zhang has returned to artisan practice and 
completed another small budget film Qianli Zou Danji (2005), 
which premiered in Japan in February, 2005, and was shown 
in the 2005 Hawaiian International Film Festival. At a time 
when globalization seems to drive global uniformity, what 
Chinese cinema needs is not world domination but ways to 
protect its diverse local expressivity. 
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Notes 


Part of this paper was presented in the Berkeley Film Seminar, 
2005. The author would like to thank the faculty and the 
graduate students whose insightful questions and comments 
have helped her clarify some of the issues here. 

1. Data from Huang, Shixian (Senior professor in the Beijing 
Film Academy) in “Post- WTO Period and A Consideration of 
the Future of Chinese Cinema” Lecture in San Francisco State 
University, Spring, 2003. [return to page lj 

2. Ibid 

3. For example, Zhang Yimou was given a five year ban after To 
Live, (which was not enforced), Zhang Yuan was put under 
house arrest after East Palace West Palace, 1997 and could not 
attend the Cannes Film Festival which honored his film that 
year. Also read Stone, Alan A. “Zhang Yimou’s Long Road 
Home” in Boston Review. October/November, 2001. 

4. The “audience” here refers to those who paid for their own 
tickets. For films of this category the government would give 
out free tickets to the general population, such as entire schools 
or factories to boost viewership. 

5. See Toby Miller et al. Global Hollywood 2. BFI Publishing, 
2005. 

6. Data according to the United Nation Development Program 
(UNDP) Human Development Report (HDR), July, 1999. 

7. There had been cultural exchange including screening of 
Hollywood films since the early 80s. But there were no large 
scale commercial launchings of any particular films. 

8. In 1985 Huang Jianxin was already well recognized in the 
U.S. through his film Black Cannon Incident. 

9. See John Trumpbour. Selling Hollwyood to the World. 
Cambridge University Press, 2002. 

10. Huang Shixian (Senior professor in the Beijing Film 
Academy) in “Post-WTO Period and A Consideration of the 





Future of Chinese Cinema” lecture in San Francisco State 
University, Spring, 2003. (author’s paraphrase) 

11. 3/10/05. Data from 

http://www.the-numhers.com/movies/2000/DRAGN.html 

12. Interview “Zhang Yimou: Chinese Do Not Always Have a 
Taste for Foreign Films.” (in Chinese) Sing Tao Daily (Los 
Angeles), April 9, 2002. 

13 .1 am quite aware of the danger of essentializing Chineseness 
here. Chinese scholars, such as Rey Chow has commented on 
this issue in many of her writings, including the article “On 
Chinese as a Theoretical Problem” in Modern Chinese Literary 
and Cultural Studies in the Age of Theory: Re-imagining a 
Field, ed. Chow, Rey. Duke University Press, 2000) 

14. “Headline News on New China Website Criticizing Zhang 
and Jiang” in 

http://www/renminhao.com/rmh/ 

articles/2004 /q/18/32570 . 

15. “Zhang Yimou’s Hero — The Temptations of Fascism.” 
Evans Chan. Film International no. 8 (March 2004). 

16. Chris Doyle. “A Fantastic Fable” in American 
Cinematographer vol. 84, no. 9 (Sept. 2003) p.35. 

17. A vivid and concise description by Richard Corliss in TIME 
Asia Magazine, Dec. 23, 2002. [return to page 2 1 

18. The closest examples that come to mind would be A Touch 
of Zen, 1972 and Raining in the Mountain, 1979 by King Hu. 
Yet, even though the former won a "Special Technical Award" 
for "Superior Technique" in the Cannes Film Festival, (thus 
becoming the first Chinese film to win an award in the West) its 
visual aesthetic is relatively simple in comparison. 

19. Read Aaron Anderson. “Kinesthesia in Martial Arts Films” 
Jump Cut no. 42 (Dec. 1998) p. 1-22 and “Violent Dances in 
Martial Arts Films” Jump Cut no. 44 (Fall, 2001). Also read 
David Bordwell. Planet Hong Kong. 

20. Lo, Kwai-Cheung. “Muscles and Subjectivity: A Short 
History of the Masculine Body in Hong Kong Popular Culture.” 
Camera Obscura 39 (1996). 105-25. Chris Berry. “Bruce Lee’s 
Body, or, Chinese Masculinity in a Transnational Frame.” 
presentation in Berkeley Film Seminar series, April 29, 2004. 

21. This is a particularly interesting point given that the rest of 
the world has almost equated “Chinese” cinema with martial 
arts cinema. Obviously, this is due to the audience’s mixing up 
of the cinemas of Hong Kong, Taiwan, and mainland China. 









Traditional or Confucian Chinese, beginning as early as the Han 
dynasty (206 B.C.-220 A.D.), emphasize wen (skill in 
words/literature) and slight the practice of wu (skill to fight.) 
Thus, although martial arts have been a popular art in different 
periods of Chinese history they were never considered a high 
art. In fact, martial arts were strongly discouraged or even 
banned in some dynasties, such as the Ming and Ching. During 
those periods martial arts practitioners had to hide their 
practices. This tradition continued in a tacit way in mainland 
Chinese cinema since the communist took over. In this regard 
mainland Chinese cinema has been different from say, Hong 
Kong, Taiwan, and Japan, which do make connections between 
arts and martial arts. 

22. Tom Gunning’s notion of “the cinema of attraction,” which 
denotes a cinema not interested in narrative, was later used in 
the study of the musical genre. The song and dance sequences 
in a musical can be seen as moments of “attraction” in which 
narrative is suspended. This notion is also used in Bordwell’s 
study of Kung Fu films in which he took the fight scenes as 
similar to the dance scenes. They are the moments of 
“attraction” in which narrative is suspended. But neither of 
these studies addresses the notion of narration at these 
moments. 

23. For further understanding read The Unfettered Mind: 
Writings of the Zen Master to the Sword Master. By Takuan 
Soho (1573-1645), translated by William Scott Wilson. Tokyo, 
New York & San Francisco: Kodansha International Ltd. 1986. 
There is commonality between Japanese and traditional 
Chinese thinking in this aspect of Martial arts as discussed in 
page 79-82. 

24. To translate “xia” as the knight-errant is only an 
approximation of the rich meaning of the term. “Xia” can refer 
to nobility or commoners. The term does not carry the implied 
relation to royalty as in the West. 

25. See “Hero” by Zhang Jia-xuan in Film Quarterly Vol. 58, 
Issue 4, page 47-52. This critic, for example, faulted the 
assassins for not having a political plan for how the society 
should be ruled if they succeeded in their assassination. This is 
almost like faulting the John Wayne character for leaving the 
community, whose enemies he just shot dead, and riding into 
the sunset. Again, Chinese scholar Zhang, Xudong claimed that 
the film was popular in the U.S. because of its post 9/11 “anti¬ 
terrorist content.” See his article “Watching Hero in New York” 
(in Chinese) in Wenhua Bao. Jan. 17, 2003. 

26. See David Nivison, “Protest Against Conventions and 
Conventions of Protest” in The Confucian Persuasion. By 
Arthur Wright. Stanford University Press, i960. 



27. This comparison was made in Evans Chan’s aforementioned 
article. 


28. National Public Radio. All Things Considered. February 8, 
2005. Melissa Block talks with John Beatty, who teaches a 
course on Shakespeare's Macbeth at Brooklyn College, about 
the Scottish king's image. Macbeth is portrayed in 
Shakespeare's play as bloodthirsty, but Beatty says in actuality 
he was a respected king. 

29. Interview “Zhang Yimou: Chinese Do Not Always Have a 
Taste for Foreign Films.” (in Chinese) Sing Tao Daily (Los 
Angeles), April 9, 2002 
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City of Sadness 



Searching for Taiwanese 
identity: reading June Yip’s 
Envisioning Taiwan 

by Li Zeng 

June Yip, Envisioning Taiwan: Fiction, Cinema, 
and the Nation in the Cultural Imaginary (Durham 
NC and London: Duke University Press, 2004). 


The Two-two-eight 
Incident's consequences 
are shown through victims 
being taken to the hospital. 



Broadcasting connects 
private and public spheres. 
Here people listen to the 
government’s explanation 
of the Two-two-eight 
Incident. 


With a long tracking shot, the camera follows Grandma 
looking for Ah-Hao. It presents a harmonious view of this 
small Taiwanese town: big trees, long streets and local people 
engaged in various activities. A few more long shots of Ah-Hao 
playing with his friends in the street explicitly link him with 
the native land and local people. While Grandma tries to 
persuade Ah-Hao to accompany her to go back to the home in 
mainland, Ah-Hao enjoys his life at the place where he grows 
up. 

This is how Hou Hsiao-Hsien’s film A Time to Live and A 
Time to Die (1984) begins. It immediately confronts the 
audience with the question of identity, the question of origin. 
Where is the real home for the mainland generations? What is 
the nationality of Taiwanese people? What is “Nation”? How 
do Taiwanese filmmakers participate in the cultural 
construction of Taiwanese identity? These are the essential 
issues that June Yip explores in her book — Envisioning 
Taiwan: Fiction, Cinema, and the Nation in the Cultural 
Imaginary. 

This book comes at a crucial time when Taiwanese official 
status becomes an ambiguous and controversial issue resulted 
from its intense relation with mainland China in the recent 
years. After the handovers of Hong Kong and Macao, Taiwan 
becomes the focus of attention.[1] fopen footnotes in new 
window] This book explores Taiwanese identity, articulated, 
constructed and represented in fiction and cinema. June Yip 
insightfully sees identity as a process and is constantly shaped 
by various historical, political and cultural factors. 











Obstructed communication 
— in the negotiation scene, 
reliance on different dialects 
inhibits understanding. 



Public events intrude into 
private life. The wedding is 
overshadowed by Taiwan's 
unpredictable political 
situation. 



As he faces the police on a 
train, the most chilling 
moment comes when Wen 
Qing, the mute, utters “I am 
Taiwanese.” 


Thus, she traces cultural construction of Taiwanese identity to 
the end of WWII when the KMT (the Nationalist Party) 
assumed the reins of power after fifty years of Japanese 
control (1895 - 1945), and does an extensive study of Hsiang- 
t’u (“native soil”) literature of the 1970s and Taiwanese New 
Cinema in the 1980s and 1990s. She observes that as a 
response to identity crisis at the moment of historical 
transition, both Hsiang-t’u literature and the New Cinema 
turn to the native culture and history of the island to bring the 
distinctive Taiwanese identity to a new cultural consciousness. 
The difference is that Hsiang-t’u literature takes a “back to the 
earth” and essentialist approach. In contrast, the New Cinema 
encompasses the possibility of a more flexible identity that is 
not confined by the narrow concept of nation. 

Yip addresses Taiwanese identity within a broad framework of 
theoretical discussions on the relation between popular 
culture and collective identity, the tension between local and 
global, and issues of exile and displacement. She calls for an 
understanding of Taiwan as a site where these broader 
cultural themes are played out in distinct and provocative 
ways. This book is significant in that it not only uses existing 
theories to explore cultural representation and construction of 
Taiwanese identity. But it also self-consciously engages with 
and thus enriches theoretical discussions on nation, identity, 
and the role of popular culture through the case study of 
Taiwanese literature and film. I will elucidate Yip’s key 
arguments in the following discussion. 

Yip divides this book into seven chapters, each with a different 
emphasis on a subject or a theory. In the first chapter, Yip 
explores the rise of the nationalist consciousness represented 
in Hsiang-t’u literature from historical, political and literary 
aspects. [2] She underscores the impact of Taiwan’s colonial 
history on Hsiang-t’u literature. During the Japanese 
occupation period (1895-1945), Hisang-t’u literature emerged 
as a nationalistic effort to resist forced assimilation into 
Japanese culture and to preserve the local tradition. The 
revitalization of Hisang-t’u literature in the late 1960s and 
1970s was a nationalist response to neo-colonization — U.S. 
militarily presence, and U.S. and Japanese cultural 
imperialism. The rhetoric of nationalism was constructed on 
the dichotomy of the urban metropolis versus the rural village. 
In Hsiang-t’u literature, the village is a symbol of resistance 
against modernization and urbanization which had been 
forced on the island by the imperialist powers. For example, 
Hwang Chun-ming’s story “A Flower in the Rainy Night” 














Time to Live, Time to Die 



Ah-Hao enjoys his life in the 
place where he grows up. 


contrasts a woman’s suffering in the urban city and her 
eventual happiness by going back to her native village, an 
idyllic world of peace, harmony and love. In regard to 
Taiwanese identity in relation to mainland China, Hisang-t’u 
theorists claimed their devotion to China, and advocated 
reunion of the mainland and Taiwan. 

Yip argues that despite such pronouncements of devotion to 
an all-embracing Chinese nationalism, their works 

“continued to manifest a strong and distinctive 
regional consciousness, and in their critical 
writing, they continued to assert Taiwan’s 
differences from the Chinese center” (41). 



Looking at the body of their 
grandma, the four sons 
seem to mourn for the 
death of their last link to the 
Mainland home. 



This chapter addresses the nationalist consciousness through 
analysis of intertextual discourses — debates in literary circles. 
Yip chooses to provide textual analysis of Hiang-t’u fiction to 
demonstrate her point in a separate chapter, which I will 
detail later. 

In Chapter Two, Yip studies Taiwanese New Cinema in terms 
of its relation to its predecessor — Hsiang-t’u literature in the 
1970s, which plays a significant role in establishing native 
identity and culture — and its affinity with Third Cinema in 
Africa and Latin America. Taiwanese New Cinema shares with 
its literary predecessors a strong sense of place — Taiwan as 
their home, and as the center. Yip exemplifies the New 
Cinema’s “native consciousness” through a brief analysis of 
Hou Hsiao-Hsien’s films — such as His Son’s Big Doll (1983), 
The Boys from Feng Guei (1983), and Summer at Grandpa’s 
(1984). Like Hisang-t’u literature, she writes, Taiwanese New 
Cinema is 

“animated by a nationalist impulse in its devotion 
to capturing, with sociocultural specificity, the 
lived experiences of the native Taiwanese people as 
they try to navigate the tides of historical change” 

(60). 


With a long tracking shot, The affinity with Third Cinema differentiates Taiwanese New 
the camera follows ... Cinema in the late 1980s from Hsiang-t’u literature. Third 

Cinema started as an anti-imperialist and counter-hegemonic 
movement. Its early practitioners and theorists embraced the 
essentialist dichotomies - past versus present, foreign versus 
native, urban industrial versus rural agrarian society, and the 
West versus the non-West. As the practice evolves, Third 
Cinema recognizes the many-layeredness of its own cultural- 
historical formations and begins to move toward a more 
complex, less essentialist conception of the national. 
Taiwanese New Cinema likewise begins with the binary 
oppositions inherited from the anti-imperialist nationalist 






... Grandma looking for Ah- 
hao. 



Obstructed communication 
— Grandma and the native 
Taiwanese cannot 
understand each other. 


Dust in the Wind 



The last shot captures the 
harmony of the village and 
the familial love between 
grandfather and grandson. 


rhetoric of Hsiang-t’u literature and then moves toward a 
more radical questioning of the dichotomy itself. For example, 
Hou’s early film A Time to Live and A Time to Die contrasts 
the older generation’s nostalgia for their mainland home and 
the younger generation’s active participation in constructing 
their identity linked to Taiwan. His later films like Goodbye 
South, Goodbye (1999) tend to capture the cultural 
multiplicity in the globalizing world which weakens the 
traditional sense of identity attached to the land and local 
culture. As Yip summarizes, 

“If Hsiang-t’u questioned the simple unity of a 
single Chinese nation by foregrounding Taiwan’s 
differences from the presumed center of Chinese 
culture, the critical discourse surrounding it also 
attempted to construct a coherent Taiwanese 
nation in its place. New Cinema, on the other 
hand, moves toward a more radical interrogation 
of the very possibility of such transcendent wholes. 

To fully acknowledge the complexity of 
contemporary Taiwan society, the New Cinema 
takes a neonativist step to set in motion a 'de¬ 
totalizing dialectic'” (66). 

Chapters Three and Four deal with issues of memory, in 
particular, remembering and forgetting. Yip analyzes Hou 
Hsiao-Hsien’s A Time to Live and A Time to Die within the 
theoretical framework of popular memory and autobiography. 
Yip follows Teshome Gabriel’s view of popular memory as 
resistance to official history. She offera a good discussion of 
theories on autobiography, including Phillipe Lejeune, bell 
hooks, and James Olney. She emphasizes three principles of 
autobiography: autobiography is a crucial form for the 
marginalized, whose perspectives has been erased from 
official history; autobiography “writes the self into history”; 
autobiography not only presents personal voice and 
experience, but it can also represent collective experience and 
identity. 

A Time to Live and A Time to Die is Hou’s autobiographical 
film, in which he depicts the refugee mainlander family’s 
experience of dislocation and alienation and the second 
generation’s (his generation's) adjustment to the new home. 
Ah-hao’s parents and grandmother are alienated from the 
local people and are always talking about their Mainland 




Hou expresses nostalgia for 
the familiar, communal 
traditions of rural life while 
avoiding excessive 
sentimentality or 
idealization of the village. 


home and relatives. They are emotionally detached from their 
new home in Taiwan. In contrast, Ah-hao and his brothers 
grow up with the local kids and are embedded in Taiwanese 
culture. But the younger generation also faces conflicts 
between their parents’ and grandparents’ memory of their 
mainland home and their own attachment to this new life in 
Taiwan. As a film based on the filmmaker’s personal 
experience and memory, it “writes the self into history.” 
Viewed in public space by Taiwanese audiences, this film is 
transformed from personal expression to the collective 
articulation of a particular group of mainlanders and their 
children, who struggle with identity anxiety and 
transformation. [3] 



In this peaceful village, 
friendly neighbors see Ah- 
wan off to the army. 


Goodbye South, Goodbye 



Theme of mobility — Ah- 
Kao looks at passing train. 


Yip does a textual analysis of Hou’s Taiwan Trilogy: City of 
Sadness (1989), The Puppetmaster (1993), and Good Men, 
Good Women (1995) to illustrate this director’s deep historical 
consciousness and his dynamical approach to Taiwan's past. 
Her analysis is based on Walter Benjamin’s concept of a 
constructive and interactive principle of historiography and a 
dialectical relation between the past and present. Benjamin 
views history as an ongoing process and the writing of history 
as a constant construction and reconstruction, which is 
influenced by the political and cultural context of the present. 
[4] Yip argues that Hou’s reexamination of history is a 

“Benjaminian attempt to ‘seize hold of a memory 
as it flashes up in a moment of danger,’ to 
illuminate the ‘constellation’ between the 
Taiwanese past and the Taiwanese present, and to 
write, as it were, a ‘history of the present’” (88). 

City of Sadness is underscored as a milestone piece of 
Taiwan’s “decolonization and the recuperation of history” 

(87). Structuring her analysis in the historical context of the 
transition to KMT rule between 1945 and 1949, the Two-two- 
eight Incident and the March Massacres in 1947, Yip 
demonstrates how Hou interweaves public and private 
memory in the cinematic representation.^] This film situates 
the private stories of the Lim family and their friends in this 
particular context of the historical transition from Japanese 
Occupation to KMT rule. Cinematic techniques, such as 
intertitles and superimpositions, are used to juxtapose private 
and public events. For example, the very first scene juxtaposes 
the announcement of Japan’s unconditional surrender against 
the birth of a child in the Lim family, thus highlighting the 
interweaving of private and public spheres. 





Theme of mobility frustrated 
— in the last shot, the car 
breaks down. 



Ah-kao plans to go to 
Shanghai to open a 
restaurant while his lover 
wants to join her sister in 
the U.S.. 


Good Men, Good Women 



In the play, the Mainland 
army arrests a patriot from 
Taiwan as a Japanese spy. 


While City of Sadness focuses on the transitional period, The 
Puppetmaster moves further back to the fifty years of 
Japanese occupation. Although the story takes place against 
this specific historical background, the film foregrounds the 
personal — the main character Li T’en-luk’s daily life. Li’s 
memory of the past focuses on ordinary things instead of 
political events. Yip says that in this way Hou Hsiao-hsien 

“meant to search for the essential elements of 
Taiwanese culture that lie beneath the surface of 
publicly acknowledged history and beyond 
ideology” (113). 

Good Men, Good Women is more complex in terms of the 
interplay between past and present, and illusion and reality. It 
is about a young actress preparing to play the Taiwanese 
patriot Chiang Pi-yu, who was devoted to the anti-Japanese 
war and later persecuted by the KMT. This film weaves 
together fragmentary scenes from multiple moments in time 
and diverse perspectives: the actress’s life in contemporary 
Taiwan, her memory of the past experience, and the story of 
Chiang Pi-yu during the anti-Japanese War and the 
transitional period. It further demonstrates Hou’s approach to 
history: 

“knowledge of the past — whether personal or 
collective — is always subjective, shaped by the 
needs and concerns of the individual writing in the 
present moment” (121). 

In Chapter Five — “Language and Nationhood,” Yip analyzes 
Hou’s "appropriationist" approach to language. The question 
of which language should be used in postcolonial writing has 
been tensely debated. Two essential strategies have been taken 
— “abrogation” and “appropriation.” The former strategy uses 
a binary opposition; it involves emphatically rejecting the 
former colonizer's language and returning to writing 
primarily, if not exclusively, in an indigenous tongue. 
Appropriationists do not see the European languages as 
inherently oppressive and alienating. Instead, they take the 
colonizer's language and make it their own by hybridizing it 
with native linguistic and literary traditions. Yip does not 
espouse binarism or opposition between languages. In the 
Taiwan context, she disagrees with antagonism between 
Mandarin and Taiwanese.[6] Nevertheless, she emphasizes 
the political strategy of abrogation by saying that 

“reductive, sentimental, and idealistic though they 
may be, the emotional pull and strategic efficacy of 
binary models like these have made them an 





The actress revisits her 
memory of her dead 
boyfriend. Weaving 
together fragmentary 
scenes from multiple 
moments in time and 
diverse perspective, the film 
shifts between past and 
present, reality and illusion. 


Millenium Mambo 



Vicky and Hao-Hao see no 
future in their love. 



This beautiful shot captures 
Vicky’s youthfulness, 
pleasure-seeking nature, 
and desire for freedom. 


undeniably important part of the polemics of 
national liberation in postcolonial struggles around 
the world” (138). 

Yip’s study of Hsiang-t’u literature illuminates the writers’ 
consciousness of the use of native language in their works. 

Yip conceives of cinema as a very effective medium to 
foreground the dynamic interplay of languages in a 
heteroglossic postcolonial society like Taiwan, thanks to its 
capability to record spoken dialect or any type of oral 
performance directly into soundtracks. She clarifies that 
language preference and political affiliation are not clearly and 
inevitably linked. Use of the Taiwanese dialect need not be 
read as an expression of anti-Mandarin or anti-Mainland 
sentiments. For example, in City of Sadness, in a scene 
depicting a business negotiation, Mandarin, Taiwanese, and 
Shanghainese are used. Yip argues that the use of language 
serves the director’s interest in presenting a critical 
understanding of the complex dynamics that shape the 
characters' relationships. Although Yip is right about Hou’s 
goal to capture the multiple dialects and languages heard in 
Taiwanese daily life, she nevertheless undermines the political 
implication of Hou's films vis-a-vis language. For example, as 
City of Sadness recaptures the critical period of Taiwan’s 
transition to KMT control, it provides an historical view on 
why Taiwanese people began to construct an identity different 
from the one enforced upon them by the new authority from 
the mainland. Hou’s use of multiple languages, at least in his 
early films before 1990s, should be read as making this 
political context clear. 

Chapter Six focuses on the depiction of rural and urban life in 
Hsiang-t’u literature and Hou’s film. Through close reading of 
Hwang Chun-ming’s literary works — “A Flower in the Rainy 
Night” and “Two Sign Painters”, Yip argues that Hisang-t’u 
literature presents a romanticized and nostalgic world of a 
rural idyll, marked by coherence and permanence, in contrast 
to chaotic and grotesque urban cities, associated with 
fragmentation and unsteadiness. Although Taiwanese New 
Cinema continues Hsiang-t’u literature’s interest in the impact 
of urbanization on the Taiwanese and in examining the 
contrasts between country and city, it avoids a simplistic 
dichotomy. Through a textual analysis of Hou’s three films — 
Summer at Grandpa’s, The Boys from Feng Kuei, and Dust in 
the Wind — Yip maintains that though his films evoke a 






Young people celebrate the 
new millennium at a party 
with drugs, getting lost in 
the delirium. Hou turns to 
explore Taiwanese identity 
in the new century. 


Puppetmaster 



Under the control of Japan, 
a Taiwanese puppet troupe 
performs Japanese plays to 
make a living. Although the 
story takes place against 
the specific historical 
background of occupation, 
this film foregrounds the 
personal and does not offer 
political criticism, rather 
focusing on individual 
experience in the years of 
Japanese occupation. 


certain degree of nostalgia for the familiar communal 
traditions of rural life, they avoid excessive sentimentality and 
idealization of the village. 

Hou’s film The Boys from Feng Kuei is a good example of this 
restraint. The film deals with some boys who leave their 
village and go to the city of Kaohsiung for a better future. They 
are gradually disillusioned by the city’s worldliness, 
corruption and moral laxity. Nevertheless, the film also 
presents the city as a place of opportunity and educational 
advancement. Despite difficulty in adjusting to urban life, 
these boys are determined to stay in the city and try their best 
to succeed. Unlike Hsiang-t’u literature, Hou’s films do not 
present a simple dichotomy between village and city. Yip 
emphasizes that Hou is more concerned with the dynamic 
interplay between these two poles of human settlement rather 
than support the country or the city. 

The last chapter can be seen as the former chapter’s extended 
study on Taiwanese identity as it is shaped by modernization, 
with more emphasis given to shifting identities in the context 
of globalization. With the increasing flow of capital, people, 
technology and information across border, how should the 
Taiwanese redefine their relation to the motherland, the place 
where they grew up, and the places where they live and work. 
Is personal identity inseparable from one's past? How should 
one deal with frequent relocation? These are questions Yip 
tries to answer. 

Caren Kaplan’s concept of “exile” and “displacement” provides 
the theoretical framework for Yip’s analysis of Hisang-t’u 
literature and Hou’s film. According to Kaplan, exile and 
displacement are two responses towards identity crisis caused 
by social and cultural changes. Exile looks back for a definite 
past, whereas Displacement embraces a flexible identity — no 
binary, no limit, no past, and no home. Exile is characterized 
by 


“anxiety and a passionate yearning to recover a 
sense of wholeness and rediscover some sort of 
unities, essential identity in a personal or historical 
past” (216). 

In contrast, displacement is 

“a recognition and acceptance of the new, of 
separation and multiplicity” (216). 

It responds to the changing present not with anxiety and 
estrangement but with a willingness to explore the spaces 
between cultures. While emphasizing the importance of 
theories of multicultural hybridity, “displacement,” Yip points 




out the ambivalence beneath its celebratory tone about the 
destabilization of conventional notion of identity. 

On the one hand, alternative models of identity formation are 
pragmatic responses that attempt to make the best of the 
given realities of postmodern and postcolonial situations. On 
the other hand, the emotional tug of stable and 
comprehensible identities remains strong. Hwang Chun- 
ming’s stories, such as “The Drowning of an Old Cat” and 
“Little Widows,” express the longing for a sense of belonging 
and attachment that is threatened by the encroachment of 
modernization and globalization. Although Hou’s films look 
positively at shifting identities, they evoke a general sense of 
loss. 

For example, even though A Time to Live and A Time to Die 
shows the younger generation’s active construction of identity 
linked to Taiwan instead of the mainland, it expresses a 
nostalgic sentiment. The ambiguity is explicit in the film's 
ending. Ah-Hao looks at his grandma who has passed away 
without anyone noticing. Ah-Hao’s memory of his grandma is 
always related to her insistent longing to go back to their 
mainland home. Gone with his grandma is the search for their 
roots. Yip does not explore this ambivalent attitude any 
further. Instead, she embraces the notion of “empty self’: 

“given the blossoming multiculturalism and 
increasing global interconnectedness that are the 
inevitable results of today’s economic, political, 
technological, and demographic developments, the 
notion of a traveling identity does offer a sense of 
hope and possibility, a pragmatic strategy for 
coping with the massive cultural challenges and 
dislocations we now face” (229). 

What I find problematic with this rather utopian strategy is 
that it treats identity simply as an issue of personal choice. 
Kaplan and Yip seem to suggest that if seeking a fixed past is 
not possible and can only result in depression or alienation, it 
would be more positive and healthier to turn to another way, 
that is, to embrace the freedom of moving to wherever one 
wants, the freedom of assuming whatever identity one wishes. 
Nevertheless, putting this option into practice is far from that 
simple. External elements circumscribe one’s choice. For 
example, if people in a foreign country cannot get equal 
treatment, or if a stereotyped identity is always imposed on 
them by the people or media in that country, how can they 
embrace the freedom of choosing an identity? People are 
always in interaction with other people and cultures. Breaking 
away from their home/ originary culture, people are 
immediately confronted with different cultures and pressures. 



A totally free space of identity choice would be determined by 
multiple factors beyond one’s subjective preferences. In Gisele 
Pineau’s novel Exile According to Julia, the narrator grows up 
in France, but her desire to go back to her native Caribbean 
homeland is strong. [7] One reason is that she is treated like an 
Other by French people. This common experience in migrants' 
life may explain why the emotional pull of traditional identity 
while in exile remains strong. I do not object to Yip and also 
Kaplan's positive attitude towards establishing a flexible 
identity beyond a national boundary. Nevertheless, I consider 
it more important for scholars to study the social realities that 
shape people’s sense of identity, and to call attention to the 
persistent presence of racial and cultural discrimination. 

Yip studies how Hou’s film addresses flexible identity in 
contemporary Taiwan. In most of his films, young people 

“embody the tension between the coexisting 
impulses of exile and displacement: at times they 
suffer the loneliness and disorientation of the exile, 
yearning for a sense of belonging and hoping to 
rediscover a familiar and stable sense of self. At the 
same time, however, they realize that like it or not 
they are being reshaped by the multiplicity of 
cultures they encounter, and they gradually begin 
to recognize the fresh possibilities that these new 
and diverse experiences offer” (227). 

As I have briefly analyzed, A Time to Live and A Time to Die 
and The Boys from Feng Guei are exemplary films exploring 
flexible identities. Hou’s recent film Goodbye South, Goodbye 
is more representative, showing restless young people drifting 
through different landscapes and multiple cultures. The 
protagonist Ah-Kao plans to go to Shanghai to open a 
restaurant, and his girlfriend wants to join her sister in the 
United States. For them, 

“identity becomes less and less a matter of 
ethnicity, geography, linguistic heritage, or cultural 
tradition and more and more a matter of choice” 

(227). 

This chapter incorporates a large body of theoretical debate on 
exile and identity in the context of globalization. However, Yip 
needs to clarify her use of the key terms. Yip uses Kaplan’s 
term of “displacement” instead of “diaspora.” Since there is a 
large body of works on “exile” and “diaspora,” and since these 
two concepts are always discussed in relation to each other, it 
is necessary for Yip to address “diaspora,” or at least to 
acknowledge her awareness of the existing scholarship on it. 
As her understanding and definition of “displacement” is quite 
similar to the concept of “diaspora,” she needs to clarify her 



choice of this term instead of the mostly used one. 

She also needs to validate her application of “exile” to Hisang- 
t’u literature and Hou’s films. “Exile” usually refers to those 
who are unable to go back to their homeland because of 
political or other reasons. All examples of Hisang-t’u literature 
and Hou’s film — except A Time to Live and A Time to Die — 
that Yip chooses as texts to study deal with relations between 
the country and the city. Although Yip briefly mentions 
“internal exile,” which is not necessary associated with a cross- 
border situation, she needs to define her use of the key term 
“exile” before moving into the textual analysis. 

Yip concludes her book with an emphasis on multicultural 
identity and her assertion of Homi Bhabha’s concept of 
“Dissemi-Nation.” Bhabha argues that nation is an unstable 
discursive space, a hybrid space whose boundaries are 
constantly drawn and redrawn by contention between 
cultures, histories, peoples and authorities. People's 
traditional sense of unity tied to “nation” is illusory. Based on 
Bhabha’s theory of nation, Yip states that the question of 
Taiwan’s nationhood is rather “moot” because 

“[t]he Taiwanese people have in may ways already 
embraced the new globalism — living, working, 
and creating within an increasingly multicultural 
and transnational reality” (246). 

Taiwanese cinema in the 1990s, in particular, Ang Lee’s films, 
captures this social and cultural reality. For example, The 
Wedding Banquet, set in New York City, features several 
characters different from conventional images of the Chinese 
immigrant. The main character Wei-t’ong, a Taiwanese 
businessman with an American passport, is a gay and is happy 
with his white American partner. His parents expect him to 
marry a traditional Chinese woman and have children but 
gradually have to come to terms with the facts of their son's 
life. As this film questions tradition, it presents a world of 
cultural diversity where the characters are adjusting to their 
changing environments. 

Envisioning Taiwan is a theoretically engaging book on issues 
of identity and nation from the postwar period to 
contemporary times. Structured within a broad theoretical 
framework, Yip’s analyses of Hsiang-t’u literature and New 
Cinema provide a comprehensive picture of how Taiwan’s 
identity is constantly shaped by and adjusted to new 
sociopolitical realities — from Japanese occupation, to KMT’s 
discriminatory and harsh control over local Taiwanese, to a 
more democratic political system after the lifting of the 
marshal law in 1987, and to an increasingly diverse and 
mobile world in the 1990s. This book is politically evocative as 



it sets out for non-Taiwanese readers and scholars the reasons 
for both Native Taiwanese demands for “formal 
independence” — represented in Hisang-t’u literature, and the 
new trend of seeking a flexible and multicultural identity — 
represented in Taiwanese New Cinema and other films in the 
1990s. 

I agree with Yip’s primary point that identity is a process, in 
which cultural production plays a significant role. Even the 
same director’s films may provide disparate answers to 
Taiwanese identity at different moments. It would be 
interesting to compare Hou’s early works like A Time to Live 
and A Time to Die , with his more recent films such as 
Goodbye South, Goodbye, and Millennium Mambo to see how 
his interpretation of Taiwanese identity has changed. Besides 
Hou Hsiao-Hsien, there are other Taiwanese filmmakers who 
explore Taiwanese identity from new perspectives, such as 
Edward Yang and Chai Ming-liang. If it had incorporatd 
different filmmakers’ works into discussion, this book would 
have been more complete. 

Another conspicuous absence in the book is consideration of 
works by Taiwanese women directors. Although male 
directors dominate the Taiwanese film industry, women 
directors have also contributed to the development of Taiwan 
cinema. Sylvia Chang is one of them. [8] How do women 
directors contemplate Taiwanese identity? How do they use 
cinematic language to represent and define identity? How do 
their works bring Taiwanese identity into cultural 
consciousness? Answers to these questions will significantly 
shed light on gender-related identity and complete the 
“vision” of Taiwan. 
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Notes 


1. Taiwan has had a complex colonial experience. It was ruled 
by the Dutch (1624-62), and then by the remnant of Ming 
Dynasty (Chinese) (1662 - 83). The Manchu government 
(Chinese) took the control of Taiwan (1683 -1895). In 1895 the 
Japanese defeated the Manchu’s in the Sino-Japanese war and 
China ceded Taiwan to Japan in the Treaty of Shimonoseki. In 
1945 Japan was defeated in WWII and the Chinese government 
(KMT) resumed the control. In 1949 the KMT was defeated by 
the Communist and retreated to Taiwan. For the next four 
decades, the people of Taiwan lived under Martial Law, while 
the KMT attempted to fight back to rule all of China. The native 
Taiwanese were under KMT’s tight control of the political 
system, police, military, educational system and media. For a 
detailed introduction of Taiwan history, see M. A. Rubinsteins, 
ed. Taiwan: A new history. Armonk (N.Y.: M.E. Sharpe, 1999). 
This book includes essays on Taiwanese literature in colonial 
and postcolonial contexts, and identity issues. Also see Stevan 
Harrell & Huang Chun-chieh, eds. Cultural change in Postwar 
Taiwan (Boulder: Westview Press, 1994). It provides a 
historical view of Taiwanese culture. 

2. Hsiang-t’u literature, which emerged in Taiwan during the 
late 1960s and flourished in the 1970s, focuses on 
contemporary Taiwanese life. The representative hisang-t’u 
writers include Wang T’o, Yang Ch’ing-ch’u, Ch’en Ying-chen, 
Wang Chen-ho and Hwang Chun-ming. They sought to capture 
the specifically Taiwanese experience of postwar sociocultural 
change through literary forms of fiction and short stories. 

3. As Miriam Hansen presents in her book Babel and Babylon: 
Spectatorship in American Silent Film ("Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1991),cinema is a form of public 
space where the audience participates in constructing meanings 
around the film text. 

4. For Benjamin’s concept of history and historiography see his 
“Theses on the Philosophy of History,” in Benjamin, 
Illuminations, Trans. Harry Zohn (New York: Schocken, 1969). 

5. Two-two-eight Incident and the March Massacres: after 50 
years of colonial rule by Japan, Taiwan was returned to China 




and was placed under the control of the KMT government. The 
discriminatory rule of the new government led to tension 
between the local Taiwanese and mainlanders. An uprising 
broke out on February 28,1947. It was shortly suppressed by 
KMT military. The troops launched a massive crackdown in 
March. Thirty-thousand civilians were killed. 

6. Because of the KMT’s discriminatory policy and harsh 
control over the Taiwanese, this authority from the mainland 
had been regarded as a colonizer in some sense, by the local 
people. Mandarin was imposed by the KMT as an official 
language upon local Taiwanese. It had been a controversial 
issue both in the socio-cultural arena and in daily life. Before 
the KMT came to Taiwan, Taiwanese had been spoken on the 
island for generations and it was the mother tongue of the 
majority of the population. 

7. Gisele Pineau, Exile According to Julia. Trans. Betty Wilson 
(Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press, 2003). 

8. A few of her directed films: 20:30:40 (2004), The Tempting 
Heart (1999), Siao Yu (1995), New Age of Living Together 
(1994). Her films are subtle, usually dealing with relations 
between men and women. 
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1.00-1.01. Photos by the author. 



Image 1.00. An excerpt from Yang 
Guifei: The Imperial Concubine 
performed by a Huangmei opera 
troupe from Anhui Province, PRC, 
at the St. Paul Ruins in Macao 
(March 2004). Here the concubine 
is drunk. She has two eunuchs 
attending her; to her left are two 
palace maids. See Image 8.00. 



1.01. Another short act by the 
same troupe, part of the 2004 
Macao Festival of the Arts. Later 
the main show, a full-length stage 
production, was held at the state- 
of-the-arts theatre. Characters 
here are peasants and so wear 
shirt and trousers. Flared 
pantaloons, pleated at the knees, 
are a sartorial convention of 
Huangmei opera. In English 
writing, the terms—Shanghai 
opera, Shaoxing opera and Yueju 
(Yue opera)—are often used 
interchangeably. 


Huangmei opera films, 

Shaw Brothers and Ling Bo: 
Chaste love stories, 
genderless cross-dressers 
and sexless gender-plays? 

by Tan See-Kam 

A long, long time ago, a young girl called Zhu Yingtai[i][open 
notes in new window! wanted to go to school. So she donned a 
male disguise, and went to a boarding school in Hangzhou. [2] 
Along the way, she befriended Liang Shanbo, and was 
delighted that they were going to the same school. The next 
three years, they became the best of friends, studying and 
playing together, taking care of each other. Yet Shanbo never 
once saw through Yingtai’s disguise. In the meantime, Yingtai 
fell in love with Shanbo. One day, she was summoned home. 
On the day of her departure, Shanbo walked with her for 18 li 
(Chinese miles). Along the way, Yingtai dropped hints about 
her true sex, her love for him, and her wish to marry him, but 
to no avail. They eventually parted at the pavilion where they 
first met. Later Shanbo visited Yingtai at her home. When he 
discovered that his best friend was a girl, he proposed 
marriage. But Yingtai's father had already betrothed her to the 
son of a rich man. Distraught, Shanbo left for home. He soon 
died of lovesickness. When Yingtai heard the news, she was 
sad. On her wedding day, Yingtai visited Shanbo’s gravesite. A 
storm started to blow furiously. The grave cracked open. 
Yingtai leaped into it. After the storm, two butterflies emerged 
from the grave. They flew into the sky. The butterflies were the 
spirit of the two lovers. Yingtai and Shanbo thus lived happily 
ever after, as eternal butterflies.[3] 

Chinese folklore has long immortalized this romance which 
according to legends, happened some time during the Eastern 
Jin Dynasty era (317-420). The cracked grave at Ningbo, 
Zhejiang, and the temple built there in honor of Zhu Yingtai’s 








2.00-2.02. Images from the film 
Liang Shanbo and Zhu Yingtai 
(1954) 



2.00. Produced by Shanghai Film 
Studio, this Shanghai opera film is 
New China’s first color feature. 
Adapted from a Shanghai opera of 
the same name, it stars the 
original cast, including Yuan 
Xuefen (right) and Fan Ruijuan, 
who respectively play Liang 
Shanbo and Zhu Yingtai. The film 
has an all-female cast, typical of 
Shanghai opera. Here Shangbo 
and Yingtai (in male disguise) 
study together at school. 



2.01. The 18-li Farewell Act: Yin 
Xin (with pink sash) and Si Jiu 
admire the lakeside scenery, while 
their respective masters, Yingtai 
(in red) and Shanbo, watch from 
behind. Like Yingtai, Yin Xin is 
also in male disguise. The film set 
has a painted backdrop, as in 
traditional opera. See Image 
10 . 02 . 


and Liang Shanbo’s undying love for each other have attracted 
tourists, including pilgrims of romantic love, by the drove. 
Their bittersweet story has been fodder for popular 
consumption — from Yuan-Ming plays in the distant past to 
contemporary dance, ballet, and musical. It has been a source 
of inspiration for classical poetry and prose, traditional opera 
and paintings, folk ballads and concertos, comic magazines, 
modern novels, films and TV dramas, paper cuttings, stamps 
and theme parks — the list could continue. It is also the 
subject matter for academic studies and collection, with the 
four-volume and 3224-page Grand Collection ofLiang-Zhu 
Culture, published by Zhong Hua (Beijing) in 1999, marking a 
monumental peak. [4] In sum, this awesome romance is 
cultural legacy. 

In specific regards to film versions of the legend, Shanghai 
Film Studio’s Liang Shanbo and Zhu Yingtai (co-dir. Sang Hu 
and Huang Sha, 1954), Shi Li (Zhi Li)’s The Tragic Story Of 
Liang Shanbo and Zhu Yingtai (dir. Li Tie, 1958), and Shaw 
Brothers’ The Love Eterne (dir. Li Hanxiang, 1963) are some 
better-known titles (Images 2.00 to 2.02, 4.00 to 4.01 
and 10.00 to 10.06L They are Yueju (Shaoxing), Yueju 
(Cantonese) and Huangmei diao (tune) opera films 
respectively—in Chinese, the term “Yue’ in the first two 
categories is written differently, but sounds alike and so has 
the same pinyin; “ju,” on the other hand, simply means opera. 
They all cast a female in the role of the Liang Shanbo 
character, played by opera divas Yuan Xuefen and Ren Jianhui 
(Yam Kim-fei), and actress Ivy Ling Boh (aka Ling Bo, or Ling 
Po) respectively. The matter of cross-dressing, whether 
internal (an actress playing a female playing a male) or 
external (an actress playing a male) to the enacted story, 
inevitably raises questions about gender, masquerade and 
identity, in multiple ways. It should therefore come as no 
surprise when Raymond To’s stage musical, The Lover/Liang 
Zhu (1999), sought to queer the story by creating a gay Liang 
Shanbo whose heart broke when he discovered that the “boy,” 
Zhu Yingtai, whom he has loved dearly and deeply turned out 
to a girl. The queering here hinges on the much-mused 
question: how is it possible for Liang to not know Zhu’s true 
sex, having been in close proximity with her for three years? 
To’s answer is that he must be gay. [5] 

Of the three film productions, the Shaw Brothers version — in 
all likelihood — enjoyed the widest circulation in the Chinese 
diaspora since it played in Taiwan as well, where the cult 
following for The Love Eterne first emerged. [6] Overseen by 
the Shaw Organisation (Singapore), the Hong Kong-based 
Shaw Brothers studio was both kingpin of and trend-setter for 
the Mandarin screen in the Chinese diaspora from around 
i960 onwards through to the 1970s. Its mode of operation was 














2.02. The Transmogrification to 
Butterflies Act: Here Shanbo 
(right) and Yingtai celebrate their 
reunion as eternal butterflies in 
heaven. The subtitle—Liang 
Shanbo and Zhu Yingtai—is the 
last line of chorus for film’s finale. 
See Images 4.01 and 10.06. 


4.00-4.01. The Tragic Story of 
Liang Shanbo and Zhu Yingtai 
(1958) 



4.00. A Cantonese version of the 
Liang-Zhu story in a Hong Kong 
production features two well- 
known opera divas, Ren Jianhui 
(right) and Fang Yanfen, also 
Cantonese film stars, who play 
Shanbo and Yingtai respectively. 
Here they meet in Yingtai’s 
boudoir where Shanbo plans to 
ask for her hand. He soon 
discovers, much to his distress, 
that Yingtai’s father has already 
betrothed her to someone else. 
See Image 10.04. 


akin to the classic Hollywood studio system. It had a vertically 
integrated structure, kept a stable of stars on exclusive 
contracts, and made blockbuster films. For a time, Huangmei 
opera blockbusters were its flagship productions. 

Shaw Brothers, or for that matter, the Shaw Organisation, had 
the habit of vaulting its productions, once they had made their 
usual run. Up to the late 1970s, it would still periodically re- 
release memorable classics such as The Love Eterne (Images 
10.00 to 10.06), The Kingdom and the Beauty (1959; 

Image 7.00k The Magnificent Concubine (1961; Image 
8.00) — all directed by Li Hanxiang. This practice stopped 
with the advent of video and related reproduction 
technologies. Into the 1980s, Shaw Brothers’ new releases 
began to dwindle in supply as the studio started to scale down 
its production operation, eventually closing down in 1985.(7] 
This, together with the notable absence of Shaw films in the 
broadcast media and the video markets, precipitated their 
disappearance from the Chinese language media-scape, save 
for the few that video bootleggers in Malaysia and Taiwan 
somehow managed to gain access to.[8] 

In recent years, there has been a renewed interest in erstwhile 
Shaw[9] productions, including Shaw’s Huangmei opera films. 
This is largely attributable to the efforts of Usaha Tegas Sdn. 
Bhd. In 1999, this Malaysian multimedia and multinational 
infotainment content provider acquired the exclusive 
worldwide distribution rights to the Shaw’s 760-film library at 
the cost of HK$6oo million. Its Hong Kong-based company, 
Celestial Pictures, then worked to restore the collection, 
releasing its first batch in November 2002. Since then, 
erstwhile Shaw productions — now digitally restored — are 
sold in home entertainment stores across Europe, Latin 
America, North America and Australasia, including the 
People’s Republic of China where Shaw films were once 
banned, with on-line streaming granting them even wider 
transnational circulation. They were also broadcast on 
television, for the first time, via various hookups which 
Celestial Movies (a subsidiary of Celestial Pictures) has 
progressively fostered. Over the last few years, the Shaw films 
have been picked up by cable TV providers such as StarHub 
(Singapore) and Jadeworld (Australia), satellite broadcasters 
such as Astro (Malaysia), or commercial TV stations such as 
TVB (Hong Kong).[10] In the midst of these developments, 
selected digitally restored film-prints from the Shaw library 
find various outlets in retrospective screenings at 
international film festivals, from Cannes to Melbourne, from 
Tokyo to New York and, of course, in Hong Kong. 

Given the films' relatively greater availability in the new 
millennium, it comes as no surprise that an agenda of Shaw 









4.01. The butterfly lovers, Shanbo 
(right) and Yingtai, reunite in 
heaven. See Images 2.02 and 
10 . 06 . 



5.00. Film ad for To Borrow a Wife 
(1958), the first Hong Kong-made 
Huangmei opera film: According to 
the film ad (Sing Dao Daily, a 
Hong Kong Chinese newspaper, 
May 17, 1958), this color feature 
has been playing to a full house 
for days. Produced by Great Wall, 
it has “Subtitles For Every Line So 
That Everyone Can Sing Along.” 
The tagline is, “Borrowing Rice 
And Money Is A Commonplace 
Occurrence/Who In The World 
Borrows a Wife!” The film stars 
Shi Hui and Fu Qi, two of the 


research has developed within Asia/Chinese/Hong Kong film 
studies and related areas. As Wong Ain-ling puts it sharply in 
The Shaw Screen (2003), “With the re-release of the Shaw 
library in digitalized version, Shaws will be a focus of local 
cinema stud[ies] for a long time to come.”[n] And if I might 
add, a "Shaw focus" will occur in transnational cinema studies, 
diasporic studies and queer studies as well — the list could go 
on. Wong’s The Shaw Screen collection offers a 
comprehensive study of Shaw studios and their various 
filmmaking practices. This book crucially fills gaps of 
knowledge in extant Hong Kong cinema scholarship (in 
English), which has, for the most part, tended to focus on this 
cinema’s post-1970 trends and canons. Being Shaw’s flagship 
productions, Huangmei (Yellow Plum) opera films, or 
Huangmei diao pian, understandably form a significant focus 
of Wong’s anthology. 

My paper takes this lead from Wong’s anthology, on the one 
hand, [12] to train a yet sharper focus on one genre of films, 
on the other hand, paying particular attention to those made 
between 1963 and 1969 which star Ivy Ling Bo, also known as 
the Queen of Huangmei diao pian. Such a focus offers a 
supplement to Chen Weizhi’s and Ng Ho’s general survey of 
the genre (2005),[13] and adds to my extant research apropos 
cross-dresser figures in postwar Hong Kong Cantonese and 
Huangmei opera movies.[14] Finally, I seek to engage with the 
ongoing debate that has ensued from Ang Lee’s New York 
Times (2001) discussion of The Love Eterne, which stars Ling 
Bo in a cross-sexed role. Lee’s discussion raises questions of 
spectatorial identification and related issues of 
genders/sexualities in regards to the genre. It, together with 
Peggy Chiao’s essay on the same film in Wong’s anthology, 
epitomizes a critical standpoint that the genre 
characteristically features genderless cross-dressers and 
sexless gender-plays. My study of Ling’s Huangmei opera 
films here would suggest otherwise. To this end then, my 
paper explores the genre at the intersections of Hong Kong 
filmmaking histories and Chinese cultural histories that 
pertain to Huangmei Xi (Huangmei opera) in the mainland, a 
precursor to Huangmei opera films; I also explore the 
phenomenon of cross-sex/anc/iuaners[i6] in traditional 
Chinese opera. I hope to show — in a corresponding inter- 
referential and indexical way — the contemporary discursive 
relevance of a now-defunct film genre in relation to current 
transnational film studies, star studies, diasporic studies, and 
queer studies. 

Huangmei opera cultures: 


















biggest names from the leftwing 
camp of Hong Kong’s postwar film 
industry. 



6.00. This publicity shot of Xiao 
Juan ( Sing Dao Daily, June 12, 
1958) promotes her as the “New 
Xiamen Movie Queen” and the 
“Number One Actress In Xiamen 
Movies.” It announces she's 
recently completed four films. 
Xiamen movies have been 
variously called Minnanhua, Amoy 
or Fujianese films. Xiao Juan 
changed her screen name to Ivy 
Ling Bo around 1963 and went on 
to become a superstar of the 
1960s Mandarin screen in the 
Chinese diaspora. 


from mainland China to the diaspora 

The People’s Republic of China (PRC) made the first 
Huangmei opera movie, namely Marriage of the Fairy 
Princess (co-dir. Sang Hu and Shi Hui), in 1955 (Images 
3,00 and 3.01), but it was in Hong Kong, then a British 
Colony, where the genre developed. Marriage of the Fairy 
Princess is based on the award-winning stage production of 
the same name, which Anhui Huangmei Opera Troupe took to 
the East China Opera Convention held in Shanghai the year 
before. Made in black and white, the film features the original 
cast in the same roles. 



3.00. Marriage of the Fairy 
Princess (1955): Produced by 
Shanghai Film Studio, this first 
ever Huangmei opera film was a 
black and white critical hit based 
on the award-winning Huangmei 
opera of the same name and has 
the original cast. Here, Qi Xiannu 
(Yan Fengyin; farthest back) plans 
to marry Dong Yong (Wang 
Shaofang; near the tree) with the 
Earth Deity (in front of Qi Xiannu) 
and the Chinese scholar-tree (in 
the foreground) as their marriage 
officiators. See Images 11.00 and 
11 . 01 . 
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3.01. Newspaper clipping about 
Marriage of the Fairy Princess 
(1955) from Wen Flui Daily, a 
Hong Kong Chinese newspaper, 
August 1, 1956: The text 
emphasizes the ideological 
urgency of this New China 
production, or as the tagline (in big 
font) puts it, Qi Xiannu 
(foreground) “Dares To Express 
Love Boldly.” Marriage of the Fairy 
Princess promotes female self- 
determination, with love and 
marriage identified as sites of 
ideological struggle against 
feudalism. 


Marriage of the Fairy Princess played in Hong Kong in 1956. 
About two years later, Hong Kong-made Huangmei opera 
films — or Huangmei diao pian — surfaced, beginning with 
To Borrow a Wife (dir. Huang Yu, 1958; Image 5±oo). This 
was closely followed by Shaw and Sons’ Diau Charn of Three 
Kingdoms (dir. Li Hanxiang, 1958), which opened about two 
weeks later. The following summer saw the release of Li 
Hanxiang’s The Kingdom and the Beauty (Image 7.00 L 
Produced by the newly-founded Shaw Brothers, formed 
through an amalgamation with Shaw and Sons in 1958, this 
film — together with the combined critical and commercial 
success of the three preceding movies — consolidated a raging 







7.00. The Kingdom and the 
Beauty (1959): Shaw Brothers’ 
first Huangmei opera film, 
featuring Lin Dai (foreground) and 
Zhao Lei, both of Diau Charn of 
the Three Kingdoms (1958). The 
two stars play an innocent 
innkeeper’s daughter and a 
playboy-emperor whose chance 
meeting yields a tragic love story. 
Directed by Li Hanxiang, also the 
director of Diau Cham of the 
Three Kingdom, the blockbuster's 
cast all appear in roles that 
correspond to their gender, as in 
Marriage of the Fairy Princess 
(1955) and To Borrow A Wife 
(1958). 



8.00. The Magnificent Concubine 
(1961) is a multiple-award 
winning, extravagant historical 
epic that stars Li Lihua (middle) as 
the Imperial Concubine. It 
contains occasional Huangmei 
tunes. Here the concubine 
performs a dance for the emperor. 
See Image 1.00. 


fad for the Huangmei opera film in the Chinese diaspora, with 
film producers in Taiwan (aka Republic of China, or ROC) 
jumping on the bandwagon around 1963. This fad ended 
around 1970. Huangmei opera film productions were sporadic 
throughout the 1970s. Most were made in Taiwan, with the 
exception of Shaw Brother’s Jin Yu Liang Yuan Hong Lou 
Meng (The Dream of the Red Chamber; starring Brigette Lin 
Qingxia and Sylvia Zhang Aijia; dir. Li Hanxiang, 1977), a 
“new-style” Huangmei opera film which Shaw Brothers had 
hoped would revive the genre. The PRC’s efforts in the early 
1980s also did not last long. Nowadays the Huangmei opera 
film is a relic of the past, a defunct genre. Huangmei opera 
troupes continue to strive however (Images 1.00 and 1.01). 

[17] 

Constituting a sub-set of Chinese language musicals, 
Huangmei opera films were undisputedly a mainstay of Hong 
Kong’s Mandarin cinema between the late 1950s and late 
1960s. The film genre draws heavily on Huangmei opera, 
which came into being in Anhui Province, East China, in the 
late 1920s. [18] In the context of traditional Chinese theatre, 
Huangmei Xi would count as a new opera form; it manifested 
a strong proclivity for co-opting, in refreshingly creative ways, 
the narrative, performance and staging conventions of its da 
xi (big or established opera) counterparts such as Kun Qu, 
Peking opera and Shanghai (Shaoxing) opera. Huangmei Xi 
remained a xiao xi (small opera) until the founding of the PRC 
in 1949, or soon thereafter. The communist government’s 
subsequent moves to institute it as one of the state cultural 
apparatuses for New China had the effect and consequence of 
turning it into a da xi-form, a status it enjoys to the present- 
day. 

Huangmei tunes are what most distinguish this relatively new 
opera form, or for that matter, the Huangmei opera movies, 
from the rest. These tunes are derived from the folk music of 
the Huangmei locality in the Hubei Province (next to Anhui), 
most noted for its tea-picking songs ( cai cha ge) and mournful 
ditties (ai su). [19] The former generally deal with love 
bantering and romantic songs about pastoral life, while the 
latter treat natural calamities, peasantry hardship and exilic 
existence. 

Huangmei folk music spread to the lower region of the 
Yangtze River around 1785 — when a succession of severe 
droughts and floods forced the Huangmei peasants to flee, en 
masse, to Jiangxi, Anhui and other provinces in East China. 
“[Some refugees] found work as labourers,” recalls one 
Huangmei elder in an interview: 


...Most had to sing for food and pittance, begging 







9.00. The Dream of the Red 
Chamber (1962): Based on the 
literary classic of the same name, 
this lavishly produced Huangmei 
opera film was the first to feature a 
cross-sex performance when it 
cast actress Ren Jie (front) in the 
male lead role of Xia Baoyu. 
Actress Le Di plays the female 
lead, Lin Daiyu. Here the two 
discuss an erotic novel, The 
Record of the West Chamber (Xi 
Xiang Ji). Shaw Brothers’ 1965 
production of The West Chamber 
is based on this novel. See 
Images 16.00 -16.10. 


10.00-10.06. Images from the film 
The Love Eterne (1963) 



10.00. The Love Eterne (1963) 
catapulted Ling Bo, who plays 
Liang Shanbo, to fame in the 
Chinese diaspora. She won the 
“Best Acting Award in a Special 
Category” at the 2nd Golden 
Horse Film Festival (Taipei, 1963). 
Shanbo sits to the right of Zhu 
Yingtai (Le Di), presently in male 
disguise (foremost front) since 
girls were not allowed to go to 
school at the time. Shaw Brothers' 
trainee actors and starlets cameo 
for this take, with many actresses 
dressed as male students. The 
subtitle — “Three long years rush 
by” — is the first line of the chorus 
which narrates Shanbo and 
Yingtai’s time together at school. 


from house to house. Since that time, or as 
[Huangmei] legends have it, we, Huangmei people, 
have the habit of “leaving home to sell our songs” 

{chu wai mai chang).[20] 

In time, itinerant Huangmei musicians incorporated lian xian 
(bamboo clapper music), hua gu (flower drum music), 
Jiangnan Qu (Southern River ditties) and other folk music of 
the lower Yangtze region as part of their act. Some eventually 
settled in Anhui: they were the forerunners to the Huangmei 
Xi troupes. Building on co-opted da xi conventions, 

Huangmei Xi additionally features hybrid musical repertoire. 
Nourished by a multitude of theatrical and musical traditions, 
including Huangmei folk music as its signature, then, 
Huangmei Xi is not a pure and unadulterated opera form. Its 
performance language has changed over time, too. Initially 
Huangmei tunes were sung in the Hubei dialect. As Huangmei 
opera troupes emerged in Anhui, they replaced it with the 
Anhui dialect. In New China, Mandarin ( putonghua ) becomes 
the norm. And in the Huangmei opera film, the dialogue and 
songs are invariably delivered in Mandarin ( putonghua ). 

From Hubei to Anhui, then to Shanghai and Hong Kong, and 
finally, via Hong Kong, to Taiwan and elsewhere in the 
Chinese diaspora, Huangmei tunes (in Mandarin) became a 
craze in the diasporic Chinese pop/folk music scene from the 
late 1950s onwards, with celluloid and vinyl as two chief 
modes of dissemination. Music shows on radio and TV 
undoubtedly helped push the fever a few notches higher. In 
terms of popularity, they were on a par with Mandarin pop 
songs of the day, making household name out of Huangmei 
song singers such as Jing Ting of Hong Kong, Teresa Teng 
(Deng Lijun) of Taiwan, and Chen Jie of Singapore. [2i].In 
addition to being a staple in the Huangmei opera film, they 
have been known to make occasional appearances in 
Mandarin period dramas (non-musical), including lavishly- 
produced historical epics such as Shaw Brothers’ The 
Magnificent Concubine and Da Ji (The Last Woman of 
Shang; dir. Yue Feng, 1964). 

A regional co-production made in conjunction with Shin’s of 
Korea, the latter film brings together Shin Young-kyun, an A- 
list actor from Korea, and Hong Kong movie queen, Linda Lin 
Dai of Diau Cham of the Three Kingdoms and The Kingdom 
and the Beauty. It tells the story of Imperial Concubine Da Ji 
(played by Lin) who according to historical annals was 
responsible for the collapse of the Shang Dynasty (1600 — 
1100 BC). The Magnificent Concubine (Image 8.00) is based 
on another legendary Imperial concubine: Yang Guifei (played 






10.01. Shanbo (right) praises 
Yingtai (presently in male 
disguise), “Not bad, you have 
better sewing skills than women 
do!” 



10.02. The 18-li Farewell Act: 
Yingtai (in yellow) has to go home, 
so Shanbo (to the left of Yingtai) 
sends his friend off. They walk for 
18 li (Chinese miles) before 
parting. The lake is one of the 
many stops along the way. In the 
foreground are Si Jiu (actor Li 
Kun; furthest front) and Yin Xin 
(actress Ren Jie). Like her 
mistress Yingtai, Yin Xin is also in 
male disguise. See Image 2.01. 



10.03. The 18-li Farewell Act: 
Shanbo and Yingtai cross a 
bridge. Their clothes indicate 
class, social status and gender. 
Yingtai wears the most elaborate 
costume, so “he” is the most well- 
to-do of the lot. The flowing robe, 
hat and fan are symbols of the 
literati. Si Jiu and Yin Xin (in the 
background) are servants, so they 


by star Li Lihua, Lin Dai’s screen rival) of the Tang Dynasty 
(618-907 AD). Like Da Ji, Yang Guifei also caused a popular 
uprising against the reigning Emperor. In the latter situation, 
the people's anger was primarily directed at the concubine 
more than at the emperor: unlike the Shang Emperor, the 
Tang Emperor was not a brutal tyrant. To appease the 
mutinous Emperor’s military forces who wanted her dead, 
Yang hanged herself; and with that, the widespread revolt 
subsidized and soon ended. The Magnificent Concubine went 
on to become the first Chinese-language film to win a Cannes 
award, namely the Grand Prix de la Commission Superieure 
Technique du Cinema (1962), generating cultural kudos for 
the rising kingpin of Mandarin filmmaking. Historical epics 
such as these show, albeit in an indirect way, the important 
role Huangmei tunes played in Shaw Brothers’ blockbuster 
films, and by extension, their widespread popularity in the 
Chinese diaspora; they also give inklings to that studio’s 
regional and global ambitions.[22] 

At the time, films made in the PRC, Hong Kong or Taiwan 
faced uneven distribution, even within Chinese-language film 
circuits. The Cold War standoff between the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) and the Guomindang (KMT), which 
respectively ruled PRC and ROC, had instituted a policy of 
mutual exclusion since around 1950. The two policies not only 
defined what constituted “Chinese” arts and culture but also 
determined the distribution of associated artifacts such as 
films in territories that came under the direct purview of the 
CCP or KMT. As a result PRC films were banned in ROC, and 
vice versa. Needless to say, this type of market segregation 
strongly impacted filmmaking trends and practices in Hong 
Kong, which by stark contrast offered a relatively more 
unrestrictive market place for both PRC and ROC films. 

A consequence of the cultural wars between PRC and ROC, the 
segregation led to and resulted in two (seemingly) opposing 
filmmaking “camps”: the “left-wingers” versus the “right¬ 
wingers.”[23] The former comprised studios such as Great 
Wall (which made To Borrow a Wife [1958], also Hong Kong’s 
first Huangmei opera movie). These were deemed 
“progressive” filmmakers, regarded as pro-PRC, and so had 
access to the mainland film market as well as to filmmaking 
resources there, including shooting locations. This kind of 
privilege meant banishment from the Taiwan market. The 
reverse was the case for studios such as Shaw Brothers (1958- 
85) which took the Taiwan path. They were considered 
champions of the “free” world who made “freedom” films.[24] 
As these politically-charged labels show, the Cold War at large, 
including the chill between the PRC and ROC, had a sway over 
Hong Kong studios and their practices and products, both 
ideologically and discursively, establishing constraints for 





wear shirt and trousers. 



10.04. The Boudoir Meeting Act: 
Yingtai (right) reverts to her 
female sex. She wears female 
clothes and an elaborate hair-do 
adorned with jewels. Eyebrows 
also denote gender difference: 
Yingtai’s arch like a pair of 
crescent moons, while Shanbo’s 
are willow leaf-shaped. See 
Image 4.00. 



10.05. The Boudoir Meeting Act: 
Both are presently distraught 
since they cannot marry. Yingtai’s 
father has betrothed her to 
another man, against her wishes, 
and she tries to console Shanbo. 



10.06. In death, Shanbo and 
Yingtai soar to the heavens as 
butterfly spirits. The long red 
ribbon across their shoulders 


Chinese (Mandarin) filmmakers, distributors and exhibitors. 

With particular regard to the Huangmei opera film, as it 
turned out, the PRC made the least while Hong Kong 
produced the most, with the crown going to Shaw Brothers. 
Within the Chinese diaspora, the genre’s crown-jewel would 
be Shaw Brothers’ The Love Eterne(ig 6 s). Revered as a 
“screen miracle”of its time, The Love Eterne catapulted Ivy 
Ling Bo who played the male role of Liang Shanbo to stardom, 
engendering cult worship for the actress and the film, 
especially in Taiwan — where as recently as 2002, the island 
witnessed widespread celebration of the film’s 40th 
anniversary (Image 26.00). This multi-award winning film 
further affirmed Li Hanxiang as the premier director of the 
genre, and Shaw Brothers as the most foremost trendsetting 
Mandarin studio of the Chinese diaspora. 

The genre's wane set in around the mid-1960s, with Shaw 
Brother’s Three Smiles (dir. Yue Feng, 1969) marking the end 
of an era in Hong Kong. (Images 25.00 and 25.01). This 
film’s combined star-power of Ling Bo and Li Ching (aka Li 
Jing) — the two reigning queens of the 1960s Mandarin 
screen who respectively play Tang Bohu (male protagonist) 
and Qiu Xiang (female protagonist), Tang’s love interest — 
ironically could not resuscitate interest in the genre. Shaw 
Brothers’ efforts to keep the genre going also included 
experiments with genre-mixing, as seen, for example, in the 
The Perfumed Arrow (dir. Kao Li, 1966) made some three 
years earlier (Images iq.oo to 24.03). The Perfumed 
Arrow stars Ling Bo in the lead role of Wen Fei-E as a 
scholastic female, an occasional cross-dresser, and a brave 
swordswoman/man. It contains combat scenes closely 
fashioned after the new-style wuxia (swordplay) film which 
was growing in popularity at the time (Images 20.05 to 
20.07) . It also has a flash of female nudity. In the context of 
Huangmei opera films, that flash of flesh was unprecedented. 
It not only signaled a stark divergence within a film genre 
otherwise noted for chaste love stories, and in the matter of 
sex, tasteful prudence and prudish politeness (more in the 
final section), but it also foreshadowed the fengyue (softcore 
porn) film which Shaw Brothers was to make popular in the 
early 1970s. 

To page 2: Convergence and divergence 
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symbolizes matrimonial union. 
Compare with Images 2.02 and 
4.01. 


JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


11.00-11.01. A Maid from Heaven 
(1963) 



11.00. In Hong Kong’s equivalent 
to PRC’s Marriage of Fairy 
Princess (1955), Ling Bo as male 
peasant Dong Yong (left) enjoys a 
happy moment with his fairy wife, 
Qi Xiannu (actress Fang Ying) in 
the fields. Dong Yong’s trousers 
are relatively tapered and tight 
fitting, compared to the pantaloons 
which peasantry or working class 
characters wear in traditional 
Huangmei opera, or PRC’s 
Huangmei opera films. They are, 
in a way, reminiscent of the Loons 
fashion of the 1960s, pointing out 
an intersection between urban 
cosmopolitanism and Shaw 
Brothers period films. Compare 
with Images 1.01 and 3.00. 



11.01. Dong Yong (left) and Qi 
Xiannu enjoy a quiet moment in 
the enchanted forest where they 
first met and then married. Here 
Dong finds out that his wife is 
pregnant. The difference in sitting 
postures, like the costumes, 


Convergence and divergence 

In the realm of Huangmei opera films, Ivy Ling Bo could be 
considered a cross-sex fanchuaner. Cross-sex fanchuaners, or 
professional cross-sex performers, are not uncommon in 
traditional Chinese opera. [25] [open notes in new window] 
They are in fact a trademark of Yueju (Shaoxing) opera, which 
has had a long tradition of training and employing only female 
performers. One most notable cross-sex performer of this 
theatre, concurrent with the time of the postwar Huangmei 
opera film cycle, was Yuan Xuefen (Image 2.oof, who plays 
the male lead of Liang Shanbo in PRC’s first Shaoxing opera 
film, Liang Shanbo and Zhu Yingtai. Also the first color 
feature of New China, this film is a forerunner to Ling Bo’s 
signature film, The Love Eterne. The latter in turn was 
inspired by three opera librettos from the Republican China 
period, namely The Willow Shade Account (Sichuan opera), 
Liang Zhu (Shaoxing Opera) and Butterflies on a Skirt Hem 
(Cantonese opera).[26] 

In other Chinese opera traditions, mixed troupes are more 
typical, with performers usually appearing in roles that 
corresponded with their physiological sex. But exceptionally 
talented female impersonators have arisen from such troupes; 
the most famous was Mei Lanfang whose cross-sex 
performances awed Beijing opera fans during the second 
quarter of the last century. [27] More contemporaneous was 
Yam Kim-fei (Ren Jianhui) of postwar Hong Kong. She was 
the foremost male impersonator of the Cantonese opera stage 
and screen scene, and had a huge loyal following in the 
Cantonese communities of the Chinese diaspora. Like Yuan 
Xuefen of New China, Ren Jianhui would be a “shijie” to Ling 
Bo — that is, an “older sister” in the profession of opera film 
acting. She (Image 4.00! too had the male lead role of Liang 
Shanbo to her acting credit, having appeared in Li Tie’s The 
Tragic Story Of Liang Shanbo and Zhu Yingtai (1958). Unlike 
her two predecessors, including Mei Lanfang, Ling Bo has no 
formal opera training. 

All-male Huangmei opera troupes were not usual prior to 
1949. This type of troupes disappeared in New China: a mixed 
cast with players in gender-matching parts such as that seen 
in Marriage of the Fairy Princess became the norm. This 








denotes gender difference. Qi 
holds a lady’s fan. 



12.00. The Lotus Lamp (1963-65): 
Lin Dai of The Kingdom and the 
Beauty plays the twin-role of 
mother (a goddess) and son 
(Chen Xiang). Cheng Pei-pei 
(Zheng Peipei), who was to 
become the wuxia movie queen of 
1960s martial arts films, plays the 
human father (next to table). The 
Lotus Lamp is Cheng's first and 
only Huangmei opera film. Lin 
Dai’s suicide initially put a halt to 
the production, but the film was 
eventually completed with a Lin 
Dai look-alike (Hu Die) and 
reportedly released on the first 
anniversary of the late actress' 
death. 


13.00-13.02. Lady General Hua 
Mulan (1964) 



13.00. Ling Bo won the Best 
Actress Award at the 11th Asian 
Film Festival (Taipei, 1964) for her 
role as Hua Mulan, who cross- 
dresses in order to join the army. 
Here Mulan (in front), now 
promoted to General, proposes a 
toast at the victory celebration. 


gender-matching casting pattern has remained a constant in 
PRC’s Huangmei opera/opera film productions, including 
their latter-day TV equivalent. Initially Hong Kong’s 
Huangmei opera films, such as To Borrow a Wife and Diau 
Cham of Three Kingdoms, typically had a gender-matching 
cast. Shaw Brothers’ production of The Dream of the Red 
Chamber (1962) marked a departure when its director cast 
actress Ren Jie in the male lead role of Jia Baoyu (Image 
Q.ool . This departure paved the way for Ling Bo’s Liang 
Xiong character in The Love Eterne (more below). Ling’s 
highly successful debut as a cross-sex actress, however, led to 
her being pigeonholed, for she was almost always typecast as a 
male or a female cross-dresser; this holds true only for her 
Huangmei opera film corpus. Her success concurrently made 
cross-sex acting a trendy pursuit for actresses of the Mandarin 
screen. Li Lihua (Image 17.00! thus plays male scholar Yang 
Yuwei in Lady Jade Locket (Yan Jun, 1966), while Lin Dai 
appears in the twin-role of mother and son in Shaw Brothers’ 
The Lotus Lamp (1963-1965), with Zheng Peipei as the father 
(Image 12.00l .r28l To a certain extent, the trend helped 
build a bridge to Hong Kong’s postwar Cantonese opera films, 
especially those starring Ren Jianhui, but the bridge was not 
long enough to interface with PRC’s all-female Shaoxing opera 
films of the time, even though those male parts are invariably 
played by actresses. 

At the time, Hong Kong had no professional Huangmei opera 
troupe. Unlike their PRC counterparts, Hong Kong Mandarin 
studios such as Great Wall and Shaw Brothers thus did not 
have a ready pool of trained opera performers to draw on 
when making Huangmei opera films.[29] (In this regard, they 
also differed from the Cantonese studios which had a steady 
supply of trained performers from the Cantonese stage.) 
Huangmei opera film actors and actresses accordingly had to 
undergo appropriate training or retraining. Fu Qi, an 
established (male) actor of the Great Wall studio with a knack 
for contemporary romantic comedies — who plays the male 
lead in To Borrow a Wife, for instance — took a crash course in 
opera postures, steps, movements and singing techniques with 
a Beijing opera-trained master, Zhou Wenwei.[3o] On the 
other hand, by the time of The Love Eterne production, Ling 
Bo was already a relatively more versatile actress. Prior to this, 
she had appeared in some 50 Minnanhua or Fujianese films in 
various genres, including Minnanhua opera films, under the 
screen-name of Siew Kuan (Xiao Jun; Image 6.00 : more 
below). For her male lead role in The Love Eterne, also her 
first major role in a Shaw Brothers production, she similarly 
had to be retrained. Nonetheless she had a flair for singing 
Huangmei tunes, unlike most actors and actresses associated 
with the genre. For those actors, including Zhao Lei, Lin Dai, 

Li Lihua, Ren Jie and Zheng Peipei, the use of ghost-singers 











13.01. Mulan (facing camera) 
reverts to her sex and proposes 
marriage to General Li (Jin Han), 
offering her embroidered purse as 
a pledge. Her father and others 
look on in the distance. Compare 
with Image 3.01. 



13.02. General Li accepts Mulan’s 
proposal. 



14.00. The Female Prince (1964): 
Ling Bo as wendan Qin Fengxiao: 
In this film, the jiaren has a rescue 
mission to save her wrongly 
arrested betrothed, Li Rulong. 
Fengxiao thus assumes his name, 
dons a male disguise, goes to the 
capital city, and finally earns an 
Imperial appointment when “he” 
passes the male-exclusive Civil 
Examinations with first class 
distinction. “He” is now 
empowered to reopen the case, 
and reexamine the charges 
against her betrothed. 
Complications arise when the 
emperor wants “him” to marry the 
princess. 


and voice-dubbing was a very common practice. In contrast, 
all performers in PRC opera films and Hong Kong Cantonese 
opera movies were trained in the art of the opera, so they sang 
their parts themselves. 

In terms of make-up and costumes, Hong Kong Huangmei 
opera films diverge even more from their PRC equivalents, 
including Huangmei Xi. In the latter, for instance, performers 
typically don heavy make-up and pantaloons with flared 
bottoms, whereas their Hong Kong counterparts tend to spot a 
(more) naturalistic look, wearing straight-cut, pencil-thin, 
tight-fitting trousers (Image n.oo) . Musical composition 
and arrangement vary even more. In Hong Kong Huangmei 
opera films, the songs are relatively more upbeat with a quasi¬ 
modern arrangement, which in turn gives the tunes a pop-like 
quality consistent with Mandarin pop-songs of the day. [31] 
This simultaneously traditional (folk) and modern (pop) mix 
then yields a populist quality that stands in contrast to the 
pastoral aura characteristic of the Huangmei folk music used 
in PRC Huangmei opera movies. 

In terms of production numbers in postwar Hong Kong films, 
Huangmei opera movies second to Cantonese ones, but the 
Huangmei opera films were mostly shot in color and had 
considerably higher production values, with infinitely more 
lavish props and extravagant sets. Their producers typically 
enjoyed an economy of scale that came with a large capital 
investment, unlike Cantonese and other dialect studios. Great 
Wall received backing from PRC-friendly banks; thus, when 
making To Borrow a Wife, it was able to mobilize production 
resources five times over the amount it would normally 
allocate for a single film. [32] Financially well-endowed Shaw, 
on the other hand, made the claim that their allocated budget 
was as high as HK$i million per production.[33] According to 
I. C. Jarvie, a Cantonese feature film of 10,000 feet long 
typically cost between HK$40,000 and HK$50,000, but the 
average cost for the standard Mandarin production was 
higher, between HK$ioo,ooo and HK$200,000.[34] If so, 
then the production cost for Huangmei opera movies and 
other period Mandarin films would be even higher: the set 
alone has been known to run up a bill of as much as 
HK$300,000.[35] Given this, dialect opera films generally 
looked like poor distant cousins, bar those made by PRC 
studios and to a certain extent, Hong Kong’s “left-wing” 
Mandarin studios as well. 

Huangmei opera films also enjoyed a considerably wider 
following largely because they were in Mandarin, as opposed 
to Cantonese and Minnanhua (Hokkeinese) or other regional- 
or community-specific Chinese dialects such as those spoken 
in Shanghai or Beijing. This linguistic advantage enabled the 









15.00. The Mermaid (1965): Ling 
Bo received the Most Versatile 
Talent Award at the 12th Asian 
Film Festival (Kyoto, 1965) for her 
cross-sex performance of caizi 
Zhang Zhen (far right). Here the 
caizi looks on in terror, while 
wudan Carp Spirit (actress Li Jing) 
bravely fends off an assault. 
Wudan means military female. 

The fight sequence here sticks 
closely to opera conventions of 
staging battle scenes. 


16.00-16.10. Images from the film 
The West Chamber (1965) 



16.00. Based on the erotic literary 
classic, Xi Xiang Ji , this Huangmei 
opera film characteristically has a 
star-studded cast: Ling Bo (as 
caizi Zhang Sheng; further front), 
Li Jing (as Hong Niang; facing 
camera) and Fang Ying (as jiaren 
Cui Yingying). Here with the help 
of Hong Niang, Lady Cui’s trusted 
maid, the caizi and the jiaren 
eventually meet in a bedroom at 
the West Chamber in their first 
secret rendezvous. They intend to 
play bride and groom, signaled by 
the red colour wedding robes they 
both wear. Hong Niang typically 
wears red because Hong means 
red. See Image 9.00. 


genre to reach multiple “pockets” of audiences in the Chinese 
diaspora. By comparison, dialect opera films had less extra- or 
inter-pocket appeal. Their producers tried to overcome this 
language-related limitation by providing Chinese subtitles 
(this being the norm for all opera films). But that did not help 
overcome the taint of regionality which marked them as 
provincial. This was a problem which Huangmei opera films 
“transcended” with the help of Mandarin, deemed the most 
widely used and understood Chinese language and also 
considered the “national” language of the Chinese diaspora. 
Though popular to a similar degree in the Chinese diaspora 
(except in Taiwan where they were banned), PRC Huangmei 
opera films were, however, too few and far between to make a 
more enduring impact. Using highly trained opera performers 
had its merits, but this also gave the productions a sense of 
stilted staginess, which populist screen actors/actresses had 
long learnt to downplay. This sense of staginess afflicted the 
Cantonese opera film as well. 

Related to the "Mandarin factor" is the performance of songs 
in a natural voice. Such a performance style gives Huangmei 
opera films a decisive edge over the rest. Run Run Shaw, 
helmsman of Shaw Brothers, purportedly chose to make 
Huangmei diao pian rather than other types of opera films 
because of the “natural voice” factor. [36] Runde Shaw of Shaw 
and Sons appeared to take a similar line of reasoning when he 
agreed to produce Shaw’s first Huangmei opera film, Diau 
Cham of Three Kingdoms. This apparently happened after 
director Li Hanxiang told him about an “unusual” occurrence 
at a local cinema where Marriage of the Fairy Princess was 
playing. Viewers were singing along with the film, an 
occurrence that surprised Li. Had the movie been a Cantonese 
picture, he would have been less taken aback, since Cantonese 
opera, whether on stage or on screen, had relatively more 
ready accessibility in postwar Hong Kong since it was a 
predominantly Cantonese place, both language and cultural- 
wise speaking. In any case, he later found out from colleagues 
that the Marriage of the Fairy Princess had a cult following, 
with some viewers watching it over and over again, up to 
“seven or eight times.” Sensing a potential market for 
Huangmei opera movies, Li thus pitched a proposal for Diau 
Cham of Three Kingdoms to Runde Shaw who accepted it on 
the condition that the film be “filled with songs from start to 
end,” just like Marriage of the Fairy Princess. [ 37] 

If China-born Li was awed by what he saw in that cinema- 
house in Hong Kong, then — as his Huangmei opera film 
corpus shows — the director was quick to learn the lesson. His 
most successful Huangmei opera film, The Love Eterne 
(produced by Run Run Shaw), for example, has a record 34 




16.01. After leaving the bedroom, 
Hong Niang lingers outside, 
listening in to make sure all is fine. 
In Chinese folklore, Hong Niang is 
mythologized as the perfect 
matchmaker, the Chinese 
equivalent to Cupid. 


songs. Taiwan-raised film critic/essayist Peggy Chiao 
conceivably had never seen Marriage of the Fairy Princess or 
any other PRC films as a child, but she was to bear witness to a 
similar type of cult following, this time in relation to The Love 
Eterne. As Chiao recalls: “Inside the cinema, the audience 
[were singing] along with the stars on the screen.” She then 
adds, 


"Before it, films were seen only once. The Love 
Eterne prompted the practice of viewing and re¬ 
reviewing a film. Everyone compared how many 
times he or she had seen The Love Eterne. And 
there were many who saw it twenty or thirty times. 
The newspapers reported that an elderly woman 
the film 120 times ... Housewives, young women, 
and children memorized the lyrics ..."[38] 



16.02. Satisfied, Hong Niang 
takes leave. 



16.03. After Hong Niang leaves, 
the lights go out in the West 
Chamber. As the camera dollies 
out, the off-screen chorus starts: 
“Tonight is the night for joy and 
pleasure.” (Cut). 



The Love Eterne, 

Ivy Ling Bo and Liang Xiong 

In The Love Eterne, Ivy Ling Bo succeeded when Ren Jie of 
The Dream of the Red Chamber failed. Originally cast as the 
film’s male lead, Ren was relegated to the supporting female 
role of Yin Xin when director Li Hanxiang recast the former 
role in favor of Ling. [39] This turn of events sounded a knell 
on Ren’s acting career, but changed Ling’s fortunes forever. 
Heretofore she was to become popularly known as Liang 
Xiong which means Elder Brother Liang, also Zhu Yingtai’s 
pet-name for Liang Shanbo. The name of the female and male 
lead characters respectively, Zhu Yingtai (played by actress Le 
Di) and Liang Shanbo are the star-crossed romantic couple in 
The Love Eterne, who eventually find eternal love as butterfly 
spirits (Images 10.00 to 10.06L 

Central to the urban myth for the Ling Bo-Liang Xiong cult 
phenomenon is the “ugly duckling” story. Before joining Shaw 
Brothers, Ling Bo was Siew Kuan, nee Jun Haitang (born 
1939). Siew Kuan’s acting career began as early as 1954, first 
as a precocious child-actor, then as a leading actress in 
Minnanhua films (or Amoy films as they are more commonly 
called in Taiwan). [40] Although a darling of the Minnanhua 
film circuit, she lingered on the fringe of the cinematic 
mainstream in the Chinese diaspora (Image 6.00L In Hong 
Kong, Minnanhua studios were the poorest, capital- and 
resource-wise, when compared to their Mandarin and 
Cantonese counterparts, and as such, were thought to be 
third-rate. Seeking to break into the mainstream limelight, 
Siew Kuan began to work for Shaw around i960, initially as a 
freelancer, accepting bit-parts in the Cantonese productions of 
Shaw affiliates, as well as shadow-singing for Shaw Brothers’ 















16.04. “Dew drops douse the 
peonies; they blossom” is a 
metaphor for the combined act of 
seduction and lovemaking. The 
lovers yield, their bodies covered 
with a mist of dew-like sweat. In 
Chinese culture, peonies (or for 
that matter, flowers in general) are 
gendered female. The dew- 
covered peonies are a visual 
metaphor for the pleasures of the 
flesh. The imagery is an analogy 
for Lady Cui's sexual awakening; 
she blossoms into a full bloom 
peony in the way that dew drops 
nourish peonies, causing them to 
bloom. (Cut). See Image 18.02. 



16.05. “Fish in water, the end of all 
sorrow and the start of 
happiness.” After their frustrated 
waiting, the lovers eventually 
unite, ending sorrow and happy 
like fish in water. The Chinese 
idiom, “Yu Shui Le," is comprised 
of three words: Yu (fish), shui 
(water) and le (happiness). It's a 
euphemism for a couple’s hot and 
eager passion as they take to 
each other like fish ( yu ) to water 
(shui). Note the goldfish swimming 
among the pebbles, gently 
pushing each other—a visual 
metaphor for semen in a sexually 
aroused vagina. (Cut). 


Huangmei opera films. Indeed, the best offer she could land at 
Shaw, prior to The Love Eterne, was the female supporting 
role in Hung Niang (Hong Niang, 1961). This Huangmei film 
production was never completed; but it gave her a chance to 
work with Li Hanxiang, who was one of Hong Niang’s co¬ 
directors. The meeting eventually led to their collaboration in 
The Love Eterne; during this time, Siew Kuan changed her 
screen-name to Ivy Ling Bo, an infinitely sawier appellation 
than Siew Kuan which sounded unsophisticated and 
provincial — “Ling Bo the person is like her name: a fairy.”[4i] 

In the ensuing nine years, Ling Bo was contracted to Shaw 
Brothers, making a total of 33 films of various genres, 
including The Love Eterne for which she won the “Best Acting 
Award in a Special Category” award (2nd Golden Horse Film 
Festival, Taiwan, 1963).[42] In these films, as well as those 
which she made during her post-Shaw Brothers years as a 
freelance-actress, she has performed a diverse array of cross¬ 
sex and gender-matching roles. Despite winning four other 
major acting awards (between 1964 and 1974), Ling Bo could 
not escape from the long shadow of Liang Xiong. 

After leaving Shaw Brothers in 1972, Ling immediately gave an 
extended reprise of her signature role for Taiwan’s Central 
Television System (CTS) production of The Seven Lives of a 
Husband and Wife (1972), a 91-part Huangmei opera TV 
serial.[43] This serial and others, including the Liang-Zhu 
Farewell Concert (1991) and Liang-Zhu 40 Concert (2002), 
are testimonies to the persistence of the Ling Bo-Liang Xiong 
cult following. (Liang-Zhu is shorthand for Liang Shanbo and 
Zhu Yingtai.) The last concert — a full-scale stage production 
of The Love Eterne, featuring Ling Bo and other surviving 
members of the Shaw Brothers cast in their original role — 
capped Taiwan’s island-wide commemoration of the 40th 
anniversary of The Love Eterne phenomenon (Image 
26.00L This commemorative event and others thus affirm 
Ling’s status as the most eminent Huangmei opera film 
actress in the Chinese diaspora; other diverse film repertoire, 
her Huangmei opera films have likewise remained the best- 
known, or the best-remembered. If popular memory has kept 
the Ling Bo/Liang Xiong /The Love Eterne “screen miracle” 
alive, it is because popular demand has persisted, in a both 
corresponding and relenting way. 

In postwar Hong Kong film industry (as in traditional Chinese 
opera), cross-sex acting was a career option. This was more 
the case for actresses than actors, with very few exceptions. 
Female-to-male cross-sex acting was sometimes regarded as a 
vocation; here Ren Jianhui’s lineage of female disciples is a 
point in case. Professional cross-s exfanchuaners such as Ling 
and Ren are distinct to narrative cross-dressers. In this 








16.06. “The spring night is short. 
The morning bells hasten,” or 
make the best of the brief time at 
hand. “Spring night” is a 
euphemism for nocturnal sexual 
fun: it is refreshing and delightful 
like a spring night. (Cut). 



16.07. “Spring henceforth 
descends on the West Chamber 
every night” is an analogy for 
recurrent sexual activity. The mist 
seen on the roof in the last shot 
now hangs in the background of 
this shot. In the foreground is a 
bush with lush flowers: love and 
sex make everything bloom and 
glow in happiness, so to speak. 
(Cut). 



16.08. “The crooked bridge has no 
moss. T’is the path of 
rendezvous”: The visual metaphor 
of a well-trodden pathway 
suggests that the young lovers 
meet regularly, while the crooked 
bridge connotes the hurdles they 


paradigm are the Zhu Yingtai character in The Love Eterne 
(played by actress Le Di in a female role) who cross-dresses as 
a male in order to go to school; or Master Plen (played by 
actor Qiao Zhuang in a male role) in Wife-napping (dir. Yan 
Jun, 1962) who impersonates his fiancee so as to thwart a 
lascivious villain’s plan to kidnap her and make her his wife. 

The prevalence of sex/gender reversals, whether integral or 
external to the narrative world, in Hong Kong’s Huangmei 
(and other) opera films thus suggests a strong degree of social 
tolerance, if not acceptance, in regards to transgender 
gallivanting on the screen. The public recognition accorded to 
professional cross-sex fanchuaners (e.g. Ling/Liang) or 
narrative cross-dressers (e.g. Le/Zhu) by way of acting awards 
further attests to this. There was, for instance, no indignant 
protest when both Le/Zhu and Ling/Liang respectively walked 
away with the “Best Actress” and “Best Acting Award in a 
Special Category” awards at the 2nd Golden Horse Film 
Festival in Taiwan, 1963. Neither were there cries of moral 
outrage when Ling went on to accept the “Best Actress” and 
“Most Versatile Talent” awards for her respective performance 
of the titular cross-dresser in Lady General Hua Mulan (dir. 
Yue Feng, 1964) at the 11th Asian Film Festival (Taipei), and 
the male lead in The Mermaid (dir. Gao Li, 1965) at the 12th 
Asian Film Festival in Kyoto (Images 13.00 to 13.02, and 
14.00) . 

The proclamation in the newspaper headline in a Hong Kong 
daily, “1963 Belongs to Ling Bo,” both expressed and reflected 
a similar sentiment of acceptance and celebration, also the 
year of The Love Eterne. The accompanying article elaborates: 

“[Liang Xiong conveys] the pains of youth in the 
most piercingly sharp way. Awed by Ling’s [cross¬ 
sex] performance, people would oftenmake the 
remark that men see Ling/Liang as woman, while 
women view Ling/Liang as a man.”[44] 

This commentary fell short of making a mention in regards to 
same-sex spectatorial identification, however. The silence here 
does not demonstrate a correspondent absence of same-sex 
discourses elsewhere. Nor can it, as I shall argue in the last 
section of this chapter, impede queer spectatorship, even 
though the notion of queer, as the term is presently 
understood, was not yet fashionable then. Though unspoken 
of in the past, queer subtexts do exist Ling’s Huangmei opera 
films, including The Love Eterne. After the long silence, The 










have to overcome to get to love 
(and sex). In short, love knows no 
hurdle. (Cut). 



16.09. “The silk net over the bed 
wants warmth. But good times are 
always short”: Hong Niang (back 
to camera) escorts Lady Cui back 
from the West Chamber at dawn. 
Their clothes are different to the 
ones they wear to the first 
rendezvous. With narrative 
economy, the film thus reiterates 
that Lady Cui and Zhang Shen 
have met frequently in secret with 
the help of Hong Niang. (Pan 
right). 



Love Eterne eventually becomes the subject of a queer 
reclamation when, for instance, the 15th Queer Melbourne 
Film Festival (2005) unabashedly and unapologetically 
promotes the film as an “unmissable queer cinematic 
event.”[45] To a certain extent, Ling Bo has helped push the 
reclamation process, though in both ironic and indirect ways, 
when this star of past queer films made cameos for the award¬ 
winning Rice Rhapsody (Hainan Ji Fan; dir. Kenneth Bi, 
2004), along with hubby Jin Han, previously also a Shaw 
Brothers actor who once played the role of Mulan’s love 
interest in Lady General Hua Mulan (Images 13.01 to 
13.02) . Filmed and set in contemporary Singapore, this 
comedy has no cross-dressing themes or cross-sex acting: it is 
about two apparently out and proud young gay Singaporeans 
and their somewhat sexually ambivalent younger brother; it is 
ambivalent because it is never clear which way he would swing 
eventually, sexual-wise. The film is Canadian Kenneth Bi’s 
directorial debut. Bi also happens to be Ling Bo and Jin Han’s 
son. 

Finally it bears noting that Ling Bo’s achievements as a 
prominent cross-sex fanchuaner have not put a cap on her 
repertoire range, or range of acting roles. In her non- 
Huangmei opera films, Ling too has created memorable 
female characters in her time. They include the female lead in 
Too Late For Love (dir. Lo Chen, 1966) and Father, Husband, 
Son (dir. Bai Jinrui, 1973), for which she won the Best Actress 
Award (6th Golden Horse, Taiwan, 1967) and the 
“Outstanding Acting Award” (20th Asian Film Festival, 1974). 

To page 3: Love and marriage — Confucian style or take a chance on the 

wild side? 
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16.10. “Most distressing is when 
spring slips away”: This is the last 
line of the song. It carries a double 
entendre. As the two hastily walk 
back to Lady Cui’s boudoir that 
misty morning, they are seen by 
Cui’s younger brother, who 
exposes the illicit affair. 
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17.00. Lady Jade Locket (1966) is 
a period drama about a love story 
between a male scholar and a 
female ghost, with Li Lihua (right) 
of The Magnificent Concubine 
(1960) playing the scholar, while Li 
Jing of The West Chamber 
performs the ghost. The film 
contains occasional Huangmei 
tunes. Li Lihua’s other notable 
cross-sex role is Liang Shanbo in 
MP & Gl (Hong Kong)’s production 
of the Liang Shanbo and Zhu 
Yingtai (1964), some two years 
earlier. MP & Gl was Shaw 
Brothers’ major competitor. 


18.00-18.02. The Dawn Will Come 
(1966) 



18.00.Ling Bo plays wife Wen 
Shuzhen (right): This is her only 
female role without a cross¬ 
dressing theme. In this film, she is 
a virtuous wife, a dutiful daughter- 


Love and marriage — Confucian-style, 
or take a chance on the wild side? 

The highly versatile Ling Bo has made a total of 15 Huangmei 
opera films (between 1963 and 1982), all featuring the theme 
of love and marriage in traditional Confucian society. [46] 
[open notes in new window] Of these, 12 are Shaw Brothers 
productions, while her company, Jin Ri, produced two, with 
Yu Feng of Taiwan making the last one. In these productions, 
Ling played the female lead roles (four times) 5(47] only one of 
these is not a cross-dresser. Otherwise she is the male lead (11 
times).[48] The casting variation clearly capitalizes on Ling’s 
gender malleability, while her proclivity for fanchuan (cross¬ 
sex) performances, whether within or external to the narrative 
world, has relied on a skillful combination of what I (and my 
co-writer) have elsewhere identified as the performative 
techniques of “kaiguang” and “female maling.”[49] This in 
turn grants her the allure of gender flexibility. 

In her Huangmei opera films, she mostly plays a man (e.g. 
Liang Shanbo), or a male impersonator (e.g. Hua Mulan in 
Lady General Hua Mulan). (Image 1 3.00b As male, Ling is 
invariably wen xiaosheng (e.g. Liang Shanbo), that is, a young 
male scholarly-type figure, whose companion role-type is the 
wen dan — a young gifted literary female (e.g. Zhu Yingtai). 
[50] (Image 10.04b As discussed elsewhere, the two figures 
are sometimes called caizi smdjiaren, respectively. [51] 

Though less frequent, Ling has played jiaren characters as 
well: Qin Fengxiao (Image 14.00I in The Female Prince; 
Wen Shuzhen (Images 18.00 and 18.01) in The Dawn Will 
Come (dir. Kao Li, 1966); Hua Mulan in Lady General Hua 
Mulan; and Wen Fei-E in The Perfumed Arrow. The first two 
are wendan, while the latter two are wudan and wenwudan 
respectively. Wu dan is the military female. Wenwu dan is 
wen dan and wu dan combined, a talented female who is 
skilled in both literary and martial arts: Wen Fei-E (Image 
24.00) would thus execute somersaults, engage in combat, 
sing love duets, cite poetries and make exquisite embroideries, 
by turn. When cross-dressed as a man, she takes the male 
name of Wen Junqing. Of these four female parts, only Wen 
Shuzhen is not a cross-dresser. 














in-law, and above all, a fighter for 
justice. 



18.01. Here Shuzhen vows to 
seek justice for the young lady, 
Yang Qiurong, who here dies in 
Shuzhen's arms. The latter is 
murdered by Gai Liangcai who is 
Shuzhen’s unfaithful husband. 
Both Suzhen and Yang’s maid 
(left) witness the deed. Note: In 
this film, the Chinese subtitles all 
read from right to left, as in The 
Perfumed Arrow. 



18.02. The chorus sings: “A fresh 
flower is being ruthlessly trampled 
upon.” That line, together with the 
image of the rain pelting pitilessly 
on the lotus flower on a stormy 
night, is a metaphor for rape and 
the trauma of rape. The imagery 
depicts metaphorically Gai 
Liangcai’s sexual assault on Yang 
Qiurong; the latter is helpless like 
the lotus flower because she has 
unknowingly drunk a drug-laced 
potion. 


In the narrative world of Ling’s Huangmei opera films (or for 
that matter, that of Chinese opera/opera films in general), the 
jiaren and caizi are the perfect couple. Conventionally the two 
seek romantic love and their ultimate goal is marriage based 
on free will and free choice. Sometimes, they conveniently find 
each other through the Confucian practice of arranged 
marriage (e.g. The Female Prince ), though this type of 
arrangement can occasionally yield tragic consequences (e.g. 
The Love Eterne ). Sometimes, they meet by chance and fall in 
love, but parental approval is absolute; without which, 
tragedies would surely ensue (e.g. The Love Eterne ). Though 
frowned upon as anti-Confucian behavior, matrimonial 
arrangement that is independently reached by the caizi and 
jiaren is occasionally tolerated, even accepted, but it must 
eventually have the blessing of the parents (e.g. The Perfumed 
Arrow). In any case, the path to true love is typically never 
smooth. 

Chance often plays the cupid since the jiaren and caizi are 
compelled by “legalized Confucianism” [52] to live in gender- 
segregated spaces. The jiaren typically stays at home, while 
the caizi generally can go anywhere, except the jiaren’s 
boudoir. A gender-neutral public place like the temple is thus 
a likely location where they would chance upon each other 
(e.g. The West Chamber). Here the jiaren would appear as her 
sex, usually in the company of family members and trusted 
maids. In public places that are marked off as exclusively 
male, such as a school (e.g. The Perfumed Arrow), a 
wilderness path (e.g. The Love Eterne), or a battlefield ( Lady 
General Hua Mulan), th e jiaren is usually in male disguise — 
a ploy she uses to circumscribe Confucian patriarchal laws 
that restrict her movements outside the familial or 
matrimonial home. 

The exception is the supernatural jiaren. She has magical 
powers, and so goes wherever she pleases. In A Maid from 
Heaven, Qi Xiannii (Seventh Fairy Daughter; played by 
actress Fang Ying) actually stages her initial encounter with 
male protagonist Dong Yong (played by Ling Bo in a male 
role), as if it were a chance meeting. Unbeknown to the latter, 
her self-appointed mission in the mortal world is to marry 
him (Images 11.00 and 11.01). Wen Fei-E in The Perfumed 
Arrow, on the other hand,uses a different tactic: she shoots a 
“perfumed arrow” into Wen Junqing (her male alter-ego)’s 
school yard as a way to divine her future husband. As it so 
happens, Du Zizhong (played by actor Jin Feng in a male 
role), Wen’s close friend and schoolmate, is the first to pick up 
the arrow, and not the anonymous old sweeper who sees it 
first. The dictum of finders-keepers holds here. 


Normally the jiaren and caizi abide by the code of patriarchal 





19.00-19.02. Images from the film 
The Perfumed Arrow (1967): the 
proof of masculinity scene 



19.00. In this film Ling Bo plays a 
wenwudan , a female (dan) skilled 
in both martial (wu) and literary 
(wen) arts. Here she is Wen 
Junqing, or rather Wen Fei-E in 
male disguise. Junqing shows 
“his” masculine prowess by lifting 
a set of exercise weights. 
Meanwhile “his” buddies, Du 
Zizhong (actor Jin Feng) and Wei 
Zhuangzhi (actor He Fan), watch 
him. The film-to-video transfer has 
cropped out Zhuangzhi. 



19.01. Junqing then displays “his” 
martial art skills, while singing at 
the same time. "His" role model is 
Hua Mulan. See Images 13.00 to 
13.02. Note: In this film, the 
Chinese subtitles all read from 
right to left, as in The Dawn Will 
Come. 


20.00-20.07. Images from the film 
The Perfumed Arrow: the 


familism, or the “law of the father,” and its attendant practices 
of filial piety, gender segregation, arranged marriage, and 
female chastity. In the matter of love and marriage, parental 
approval is — as just mentioned — a pre-requisite. Thus Wen’s 
finders-keepers ploy concludes with a happy matrimony 
because her parents gladly endorse the outcome. This happy 
ending eludes Qi and Dong in A Maid from Heaven because 
their marriage does not have the approval of her father, the 
Celestial Emperor. (Dong is an orphan.) Qi has little choice 
but finally to leave Dong: “If not, we'll kill him,” warn the 
Heavenly Guards who have come to fetch her at her father’s 
command. In Ling’s Huangmei opera films, narrative tension 
inevitably arises when “affairs of the heart” run counter the 
“law of the father.” This can yield suspense (e.g. The Mirror 
and the Lichee in which the father reneges on the arranged 
marriage much to the disappointment of the jiaren and 
caizen), tragedy (e.g. The Love Eterne in which the father 
agrees to an arranged marriage, against the wishes of his 
jiaren- daughter), or comedy based on the playful breaching 
and restoring of Confucian norms (e.g. The Perfumed Arrow 
in which the father tolerates the jiaren s playful finders- 
keepers ploy). 

The father-figure is the most ardent defender of legalized 
Confucianism, and he is often portrayed as the most major 
obstacle to the caizi and jiaren’s quest for love and marriage 
based on free will. In this sense, he is a symbol of patriarchal 
oppression. Occasionally he is called upon to arbitrate on 
Confucian morality, and he is accordingly forced to abide by 
its ethical code, even if this means executing his own son ( The 
Dawn Will Come). In the event of an “absent” father-figure, 
the mother-figure can step in as a de facto patriarch (e.g. The 
West Chamber). This scenario is rare. More often, she is 
supportive of her child’s aspirations and pursuits, albeit 
discretely (e.g. The Love Eterne). Or in the case oiAMaid 
from Heaven, Qi’s six older fairy sisters have a hand in 
making the miracle of love happen (between Qi and Dong). 

In Ling’s Huangmei opera films, contesting the “law of the 
father” does not have an Oedipal dimension, largely because 
the caizi-son — whether played by Ling or others — almost 
invariably has no father: he either has a widowed mother (e.g. 
The Love Eterne) or is an orphan (e.g. The Mermaid). The 
only exception is Gai Liangcai (played by actor Lei Ming) in 
The Dawn Will Come, but Gai is more interested in pursuing 
carnal pleasures than setting his eyes on the father’s throne. 

In contrast, the jzaren-daughter always has a patriarchal 
figure to keep her in check. This figure may be her father (e.g. 
The Love Eterne), or his proxy — for example, a patriarch-like 




agression and rescue scene. 



20.00. The cai hua zei bends over 
Jing Fuchun, and kisses her lips. 



20.01. The cai hua zei looks at 
Fuchun lustfully. 



20.02. The cai hua zei undoes a 
string on Fuchun’s dress. 


mother ( West Chamber), a patriarch-like female employer 
(Three Smiles), or three Heavenly Guards (A Maid from 
Heaven). So when the heart, mind and desires of the young 
are at loggerheads with the “law of the father,” the battleline 
lies firmly in her hands. In such instances, she would become 
increasingly more yang (masculinized) so as to offset or 
provide a counter-balance to her generally yang- deficient 
romantic hero. As a consequence, she is often portrayed as 
bolder in deed, if not the most rebellious in action: she maybe 
a daughter (e.g. Zhu Yingtai) or a wife (Wen Shuzhen). 

In Ling’s Huangmei opera movies, love and marriage also 
have a horrific dimension. There are two such instances. In 
The Dawn Will Come, the horror figure comes in the form of 
Wen Shuzhen’s husband, Gai Liangcai, who is a rapist- 
murder. In Forever and Ever, the horror figure is a leper, the 
newly-wedded wife of Li Xiaowen (played by Ling in a male 
role). Li does not know of the bride’s (Liu Zhenlian, played by 
actress Lin Yu) condition, prior to the marriage. As a fan 
recalls, s/he attended a midnight screening of this film, fully 
expecting to see a typical caizijiaren story; so the sight of the 
hideously disfigured Liu sitting alone in the living room came 
as a shock, a nightmare.[53] But all’s well ends well: Liu is 
miraculously cured of leprosy by the end of the film, thereby 
conforming to the genre’s penchant for high romance. 

High romance also characterizes The Dawn Will Come, albeit 
in a different way. This film’s story-line is more about crime 
and punishment than love and marriage. In the film, Wen 
Shuzhen (played by Ling in a female role) has an unhappy 
marriage. As a dutiful wife (in the Confucian sense), she 
nonetheless tries to make the loveless marriage work. She also 
attempts to reform her unfaithful husband, eventually 
drawing the line when she witnesses his murderous deed 
(Image 18.oil . Outraged, she hauls him before a magistrate 
who happens to her father-in-law and who eventually proves 
his righteousness by executing his son for his crimes, thereby 
helming in a melodrama about love and duty, law and justice, 
and finally crime and retribution. This melodrama variously 
works to challenge Confucian patriarchy and as it turns out, 
upholds it as well (more below). 

Female mobility: 
have “disguise” will travel 

Tapping into the Confucian patriarchal notion that the 
woman’s place is (to stay) at home, the world outside her 
boudoir or home compound is commonly portrayed as unsafe 
for the female sex. Because of this, female characters in Ling’s 
Huangmei opera films generally do not venture far from 






20.03. The cai hua zei sees 
Fuchun’s breast. 



20.04. Fuchun lays unconscious 
but recovers in time to scream for 
help. 



20.05. Fuchun’s cries for help 
attract the attention of Junqing. 
Presently “he” is outside the room. 
“He” first pierces the door with 
“his” sword, and then crashes 
through it. 


home, the exception being supernatural Qi Xiannii. If they do, 
they typically assume a male disguise; without it, they risk 
being raped or killed, as in the respective case of Jing Fuchun 
(played by actress Jin Fei) in The Perfumed Arrow and Wen 
Shuzhen ( The Dawn Will Come). Fuchun becomes a rape 
target when she spends a night in an inn, while Shuzhen 
nearly dies when she trails her unfaithful husband, Gai 
Liangcai, to a riverside late one wintry night where the latter 
attempts to murder her by pushing her into the freezing river. 
Yan Qiurong (played by actress Li Xiangjun) of The Dawn 
Will Come meets with the worst fate: Liangcai drug-raped her 
in her home, and later in the film, murdered her in a deserted 
temple; she was pregnant with Liangcai’s child at the time. 

More crucially, sartorial disguise grants the cross-dresser 
privileges otherwise exclusively enjoyed by men. Apart from 
safe passage, she can receive formal education (Zhu Yingtai 
and Wen Fei-E/Wen Junqing). She can defend her country 
and become a general (Hua Mulan). She can also become a 
warrior-errant who bravely fights off the villains (Wen Fei- 
E/Wen Junqing). Or else, she competes in the male-exclusive 
Civil Examinations, and earns an appointment as a Court 
official (Ling’s Qin Fengxiao in The Female Prince). Disguised 
as male, women thus get to travel and variously prove 
themselves equal to, if not better than, men in the areas of 
literary or military excellence, thereby demonstrating their 
resourcefulness and courage as well as their will for self- 
determination. As Tan and Aw argue elsewhere: 

"To achieve these via recourse to sartorial disguise 
highlights female marginalization within the 
Confucian society at large. This marginalization ... 
points to an aspect of social injustice that needs 
addressing, including gender discrimination. At 
the same time, it also points to the possibility of 
alternatives." [54] 

These alternatives obviously include doing male things and 
enjoying male achievements. The significance of the “man” 
whom the cross-dresser performs can indeed be understood 
as “a crucial part not only of subject formation, but of the 
ongoing contestation and reformulation of the subject,” which 
yields a performativity based on “the carnivalesque power [of] 
a woman-man.”[55] Within the story world of Ling’s 
Huangmei opera films, this power enables not only female 
mobility, but it also serves as a critique of Confucian 







20.06. Sword in hand, Junqing 
executes a somersault and finally 
lands on “his” feet. 



20.07. Wen Junqing (facing 
camera) bravely fights the cai hua 
zei. “He” eventually kills the villain 
and saves Fuchun (foremost front; 
back to camera) from rape. The 
fight sequence here, unlike that in 
The Mermaid (1965), shows a 
close affinity to the new-style 
wuxia film. Its rise to prominence 
eventually caused the Huangmei 
opera film to decline among Shaw 
Brothers’ flagship productions. 
Compare with Image 15.00. 


21.00-21.09. Images from the film 
The Perfumed Arrow : the scene of 
gender revelation 



masculinist practices, drawing attention to their oppressive 
effects and consequences. A close “real-life” analogy to 
feminist consciousness as such might be Ling’s career as an 
actress in an otherwise male-dominated film industry. 

The “ sex” of Ling’s male characters is never in question, but 
this is not so for the male impersonators in Ling’s Huangmei 
opera films. Whether played by Ling or other actresses, they 
must take utmost care to avert or throw off suspicion that they 
are in fact a woman in male disguise. (There is no female 
impersonator in Ling’s Huangmei opera films.) Those in the 
know either help “him” maintain the disguise or choose not to 
expose it, and they are usually women — for example, Zhu’s 
maid, Yin Xin (played by actress Ren Jie), and the teacher’s 
wife (played by actress Gao Baoshu) in The Love Eterne. More 
frequently, the cross-dresser’s “sex” would be/become a 
subject of curious interest and speculation. When this 
happens, “he” would cleverly ward off the potential threat of 
exposure with play-acting and/or witty stories. In The 
Perfumed Arrow, when schoolmate Wei Zhuangzhi (played by 
He Fan, an actor in a male role) calls “him” girlie, Wen Fei- 
E/Wen Junqing who takes the historical Hua Mulan as her 
role model challenges “his” schoolmate to compete in a weight 
lifting, spear fighting and archery contest. “He” takes him to 
“his” exercise courtyard at home, bringing along their mutual 
(male) friend, Du Zizhong as a witness. At the courtyard, “he” 
shows off “his manliness” by lifting a set of heavy concrete 
bar-bells (Image iq.ooL executing a mock-fight with “his” 
spear (Image lQ.oi l. and finally by shooting three arrows 
into the bull's-eye. Wei, on the other hand, cannot even lift the 
barbells over his knees; so he apologizes to “him” and agrees 
not to call “him” girlie again. Does this therefore make Wen 
“more man than a man,” and by the same token, Wei 
somewhat “less than a girl”? (Later in the film, however, 
Zizhong accidentally discovers Wen’s true sex—more later.) In 
the case of Hua Mulan, in addition to being adept at fighting, 
she would drink with “his” male pals and fellow-soldiers, 
drinking being another marker of masculinity, or masculine 
traits (Image 13.00L 

Equally typical is when the cross-dresser becomes the 
subject/object of unwanted amorous attention from other 
female characters (e.g. Wen Junqing/Wen Fei-E). A variation 
on this is when “he” receives a marriage proposition made on 
behalf of a spoken but unseen female (Hua Mulan). Ling Bo’s 
Qing Fengxiao character actually marries a princess in The 
Female Prince. Mistaken identity is fertile ground for comedy, 
but it also puts the cross-dresser in a dire quandary. In any 
case, when the truth is finally revealed, the cross-dresser is 






21.00. In Du Zizhong’s bedroom, 
Zizhong (actor Jin Feng in a male 
role) wakes up in the morning. To 
his left is his close friend, Wen 
Junqing (Ling Bo as female 
playing a male); the latter is fast 
asleep. Junqing’s long flowing hair 
hangs from the bed. 



21.01. Something on the floor 
catches Zizhong’s attention. He 
bends down to retrieve it. 



21.02. Zizhong picks up a hat. 
This hat belongs to Junqing. 



21.03. Zizhong places the hat on 
the bed, and catches sight of the 


always forgiven, and the misplaced amorous attention 
invariably forgotten. Such forgive-and-forget scenarios as 
narrative resolutions positively affirm female compassion and 
solidarity. 

Overall, in Ling’s Huangmei opera films, women tend to be 
cast in a more positive light than men. They are beauties with 
substance, and so they variously embody highly desirable 
traits such as heroic valor (e.g. Hua Mulan), intellectual 
prowessfe.g. Zhu Yingtai), outstanding moral virtues (e.g. 

Wen Shuzhen), and undying devotion (e.g. Wang Qianjin, 
played by actress Qin Ping in a female role, in The Crimson 
Palm). They can be witty (e.g. Qiu Xiang, played by actress Li 
Jing in a female role, in Three Smiles), or humble (e.g. Qi 
Xiannii).Or else they are women with a steel will (e.g. Huang 
Biju). They are never a snob, unlike Jin Mudan (played by 
actress Li Jing in a female role) in The Mermaid. The latter is 
a shallow spoiled brat who has the looks of a jiaren, but not 
what it takes to be one; she is inauthentic because she rejects 
her betrothed, Zhang Zhen (played by Ling), on the grounds 
that he is poor. An “authentic” jiaren, on the other hand, 
would choose her man ( caizi ) solely on the basis of his moral 
character, never his wealth, or the lack of it (e.g. Carp Spirit in 
The Mermaid, also played by actress Li Jing).[56] She would 
stand by her man, going so far as to give him travel money to 
sit for the Civil Examinations in the distant capital city so that 
he may return to her in glory (Wang Qianjin). Otherwise, she 
would embark on a rescue mission to save her man (e.g. Qin 
Fengxiao; Image 14.00) . 

The jiaren also has a strong sense of right and wrong, and if 
necessary, would pursue justice resolutely (e.g. Wan 
Shuzhen); this trait is extended to female supporting 
characters as well (e.g. Ling Mu in The Crimson Palm). Some 
may be naive but they cherish lives — Yan Qiurong, for 
example, refuses to commit suicide because her unborn child 
will die with her too. Others would help the jiaren escape from 
the oppressive patriarchal home (e.g. Huang Biju’s mother in 
The Mirror and The Lichee).By contrast, the male supporting 
equivalent would be a staunchly conservative father (Zhu 
Yingtai’s father), or at best, a benevolent one (Wen Suzhen’s 
father-in-law). Otherwise he is a comedic figure (e.g. Liang 
Shanbo’s servant), or a compliant employee (Gai Liangcai’s 
attendant). 

Finally, the jiaren is a rebel with a cause in that she seeks 
equal opportunity and self-determination. In so doing, she 
may find social and upward mobility (Hua Mulan and Qin 
Fengxiao). Above all, she has unmovable convictions; and 
when it comes to love, she is prepared to pay the ultimate 
price: to die for it (Zhu Yingtai). While this decision impedes 







long flowing hair. 



21.04. Zizhong reaches for the 
hair. (Dolly in). 



21.05. Zizhong touches the hair. 
(Cut). 


her transformation into a revolutionary heroine who can 
break from all social restrictions, her suicide is never 
portrayed as the result of a rash decision. Instead it is depicted 
as an action of the last resort, occurring only when she has 
exhausted all avenues to negotiate a suitable arrangement that 
serves her interests. Her suicide is therefore as much a defiant 
assertion of self-autonomy and a reasoned refusal of victim- 
hood as it is a powerful indictment of Confucian feudalist 
patriarchy. 

The alternative to death is to flee the patriarchal home and to 
start her life anew with the man of her heart (e.g. Huang Biju). 
One fan finds this inspiring, saying: Huang Biju shows that 
women have a stubborn will to live, despite the odds.[57] Or 
else, as in the case of Wen Shuzhen, she makes the decision to 
stay put in the matrimonial home with her benevolent father- 
in-law, but not before convincing him to execute her husband 
for his crimes, even if this means she never marries again and 
remains childless. One must ultimately uphold justice, Wen 
reminds her father-in-law, as he deliberates over her charges 
against her husband/his son. 

The jiareris romantic significant other, the caizi, on the other 
hand, is less decisive or resolute. He is also less likely a martyr 
of love: he probably dies of love-sickness instead (Liang 
Shanbo). While he awaits death, bedridden with a broken 
heart, the jiaren continues to fight the system which her 
father-figure embodies (dogmatism, conservativism, and 
masculinism), on their behalf, so as to find ways for them to 
be together, in life (Huang Biju and Carp Spirit) [58], or in 
death (Zhu Yingtai). Whereas she does not give up a fight 
easily, he most likely faints at the sight of an impending 
combat (e.g. Dong Yong and Zhang Zhen). 



21.06. (Reverse shot): Zizhong 
staggers back baffled. 


Furthermore, he is portrayed as somewhat less intelligent 
than she. Both love literature, yet he would take to it in an 
overly bookish and uncritical way (Zhu Yingtai versus Liang 
Shanbo). Or else, he would be a pathetic bookworm who 
complains endlessly about his personal misery and misfortune 
(Zhang Zhen). He broods, but she acts. For example, bored 
with “her” life as a 500-year-old carp in lake, next to Zhang 
Zhen’s study, Carp Spirit makes a midnight call on Zhang 
Zhen. They fall in love; this silences his pitiable grumbles 
about loneliness and desertion. If Carp Spirit embodies the 
ultimate delight of a caizi — that he has given his heart to the 
right woman, never mind if she is not a human to start with, 
then Gai Liangcai in The Dawn Will Come would epitomize 
the jiaren’s utmost dread: that she might give her heart to the 
wrong man. As if purposefully eschewing the male role in this 
film, Ling “sticks” to her gender as a “straight-playing” 
woman, and delivers Gai his comeuppance as his wife: I must 






21.07. Zizhong mumbles to 
himself, singing: “[The hair] looks 
like a woman’s, not a man’s.” 
(Cut). 



21.08. Zizhong sees the sleeping 
figure of Junqing, and continues to 
sing: “Her long hair is fragrant and 
soft.” Note: the third person 
pronoun in the Chinese subtitle for 
the song lyrics is “her,” not “his.” 
(Dolly in). 


avenge the death of my “sister,” vows Wen Shuzhen, as Yan 
Qiurong dies before her eyes. (As mentioned before, Gai stabs 
her in a deserted temple.) Like all “authentic” jiarens, Wen 
shows yet again that women are intellectually and morally 
more superior than men. This can also occur in the battlefield: 
the man may be a brave soldier, but it is the woman who fights 
more bravely, more skillfully and more strategically (General 
Li versus Lady General Hua Mulan). 

In sum, the caizi in Ling’s Huangmei films is generally 
somewhat “flawed” or not as “wholesome” as his 
companion -jiaren. More often than not, he is passive, 
indecisive, sickly, feeble, weak in the knees and/or prone to 
melancholy; or in the words of Stephen Teo, an “effete 
romantic hero.” [59] Indeed he is at times almost akin to the 
male equivalent of the damsel-in-distress. The rescue in Ling’s 
Huangmei films thus comes with an ironic twist. It is the 
strong and resourceful woman — whether a lover ( The 
Mermaid), a betrothed ( The Female Prince), a mother (The 
Crimson Palm), a distant female cousin (Three Smiles), or a 
female carp spirit (The Mermaid) — who saves the “caizi-m- 
distress” (Images 14.00 and 15.00) . 
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21.09. Zizhong takes a closer look 
at Junqing and the hair. Subject to 
the male gaze, the cross-dresser 
is caught in the act of cross- 
sexing. Zizhong does not expose 
Junqing. According to Confucian 
teaching, it is not proper for a 
single man and an unmarried 
woman to be (seen) in the same 



















JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


22.00-22.09. Images from the film 
The Perfumed Arrow, the scene 
with playful bantering between 
Zizhong and Junqing by the 
lakeside 



22.00. This sequence follows on 
from the previous bedroom scene. 
Here the two playfully banter. 
Zizhong sings: “On the water are 
two wonderful Mandarin ducks.” In 
Chinese culture, Mandarin ducks 
symbolize undying love: 
apparently once they couple up, 
they will not part or look for 
another mate ever again. 



22.01. Pointing to the ducks, 
Zizhong sings, “The drake looks at 
you, laughing in a charming and 
asinine way.” (Cut). 


A sexless sex-free gender-play? 
Questions of spectatorship 

The final part of my paper addresses issues of spectatorship 
along sex, gender and sexual-orientation lines in regards to 
Ling’s Huangmei opera films. Most particularly it takes issue 
with the view that the male characters which Ling Bo plays in 
her Huangmei opera films are sexless figures, and as such, 
gender free. Such a position can representatively be found in 
Ang Lee’s interview with Rick Lyman for The New York Times 
(2001), and Peggy Chiao’s essay for Wong Ain-ling’s The Shaw 
Screen f2QoA).r6o~i ropen notes in new window] Although Lee 
(a well-known transnational Taiwanese film director) and 
Chiao (an influential Taiwanese critic and essayist of film) 
specifically discuss Ling Bo in relation to The Love Eterne and 
its cult following in the 1960s Taiwan where they grew up, it 
bears emphasizing, of course, that since that film Ling Bo the 
fanchuane r has gone on to play other male characters. And as 
my present discussion of Ling’s Huangmei opera films in 
general shows, it would indeed be a mistake to see Ling’s 
cross-sex performances as characterizing a sexless sex-free 
gender-play. A critical intervention is therefore necessary to 
correct Lee and Chiao’s gender-blind recollection of a 
monumental moment in Huangmei opera film history (in the 
Chinese diaspora). 

In her essay, Peggy Chiao makes the assertion that the Ling 
Bo/Liang Shanbo persona denotes “no ‘gender’ or ‘gender 
difference’”[6i] for the audience. This assertion derives from a 
notion that “[t]he 1960s was a morally conservative era in 
Taiwan.”[62] By this she appears to suggest that gender 
difference was then a non-issue for the audience, or an issue 
for widespread social concern. (Here, Lee would not disagree 
with Chiao.) Chiao’s second line of attribution goes like this: 

"... the playing of reverse sexual identities is 
commonplace in Chinese [opera] culture ... [so 
much so that] the sexual threat posed by the cross 
dresser who departs from normal convention is 
automatically erased, leading the audience into the 
willful and spiritual realm of gender liberation [in 
which there is no gender or gender difference]." 






[ 63 ] 



22.02.Same lyric as above. 
Zizhong and Junqing’s reflection 
in the water is a visual metaphor 
characterizing them as two 
Mandarin ducks. (Tilt up). 



22.03. Zizhong sings: “It (the 
drake) finds it amusing that you, a 
female, wants to pass for a male.” 
(Cut). 



22.04. Junqing feels slighted and 
so in reply, sings: “Older Brother 
needs to reflect on his choice of 
words.” 


Ang Lee likewise construes the spectatorial identificatory 
process in regards to the Ling Bo/Liang Shanbo persona as a 
non-gendered one. Unlike Chiao though, he attributes the cult 
to Ling Bo’s talent for gender-transcending acting. As he tells 
Rick Lyman of The New Times (2001) unequivocally: 

"The audience was not confused. They saw the man 
[Liang Shanbo] as a man, not as a woman 
pretending to be a man, although at the same time 
they also appreciate that it was a woman [Ling Bo] 
pretending to be a man. Part of the appreciation 
was watching how well the woman could pretend 
to be a man."[64] 

This, together with Lee's insistence that “audiences at the 
time” would not have found the love story and the casting 
“kinky” or “very sexy” (in a sexual or sexualized way),[65] 
presumes a universe of prudish viewers. As I and my co-writer 
have commented elsewhere: 

"[Lee’s] assumption of a universe of prudish 
viewers is at issue. Lee claims that the film’s 'pure' 
and 'sexless' love story conveys 'no sense of lust for 
the audience,' and that the performance has the 
innocence of 'an all-boys choir' because it has two 
actresses ... in the lead roles. These claims reach 
ridiculous heights when he asserts that the sight of 
'a real man expressing romantic feelings for a 
woman on the screen ... would have too strong for 
the audiences then' then ..."[66] 

In addition to misconstruing the audience as non-gendered, 
Lee also turns a blind eye to the matter of same-sex and trans- 
gendered identification in the spectatorial process in regards 
to cinematic experiences. This seems odd for a filmmaker who 
has made films featuring gay protagonists, namely, The 
Wedding Banquet (1992) and Brokeback Mountain 
(2006).But then, Lee on occasions has been hesitant to label 
them as gay films.[67] In any case, Lee’s particular non- 
gendered take on the audience lends, in an uncanny and ironic 
way, credence to Chiao’s notion of an automatic canceling out 
of gendered identification based on sex and sexual difference. 

Problematic as it is, this notion then allows Chiao to explain 
the cult following for the Ling/Liang persona in the terms of 
this persona’s capacity to function as a “surrogate male” for 
female viewers, thus: 


Falling for a surrogate male figure, who 





22.05. Junqing continues: Why do 
you compare me to a girl?” (Cut). 



22.06. Zizhong replies in an 
insistent way, singing: “You are a 
girl.” 



22.07. Junqing snaps back, 
singing: “You are a lady.” 


represents no 'gender' or 'gender difference' is 
indeed the closest to a safe extramarital affair ... 

Ling Bo’s most loyal and ardent fans come from 
the ranks of middle-aged women, and the reason 
for this lies somewhere in their unfavourable social 
situations."[68] 

Although Chiao also notes that “both males and females 
worshipped [Ling Bo],”[69] she avoids the subject of male 
viewership in her paper. She is similarly silent on the matter 
of same-sex and trans-gendered spectatorial identification; 
this is in spite of the fact that she has wondered at one point in 
her paper if the Liang Shanbo character in The Love Eterne 
might have been a latent homosexual who “cannot accept [Zhu 
Yingtai’s] notion of transforming [male] friendship into 
love. ”[70] Finally her paper belies class-bias when it suggests 
that the “grand sing-along” which Chiao witnessed at a 
screening of the film’s restored version in Taiwan, some 40 
years after the film was first released there, shows that “the 
social values of [the] lower classes have not changed much 
after all." 

To sum up then, Lee and Chiao’s non-gendered take on the 
cult for Ling Bo and The Love Eterne underscores a discourse 
of essentialism. It also belies the endurance of their childhood 
memories for the phenomenon on the one hand, and on the 
other, underscores the nostalgia of adults who can’t break 
away from such memories. This is evident when Chiao writes, 
“The Love Eterne evokes many sweet memories of our 
childhood. It is also apparent in Lee’s remark that the film 
“reminds me always of my innocence.”[71] To address the 
blind-spots in Lee’s and Chiao’s nostalgic and sentimental 
recollection then, the rest of this paper trains a focus on queer 
subtexts that linger underneath the heterosexual gloss of The 
Love Eterne and other Ling’s Huangmei opera movies. Indeed 
for those who care to delve beyond the films’ spectacle of 
lavish sets, dazzling costumes, delightful songs and highly 
romanticized love stories, they would detect a subterranean 
realm of polymorphous desires, from the heterosexist to the 
queer, that speak to and of not one but many universals of 
viewers. 

Sexual expression in the films 

High romance carries the caizi-jiaren love-stories that 
populate Ling’s Huangmei opera films. The stories are chaste 
and innocent but not to the extent that they become depleted 
of sexual wishes and lustful desires. Short of showing acts of 
copulation, in explicit ways, varied themes sex and desires 
abound. Though taken for granted, relational presentations of 




22.08. Zizhong sings: “If I were a 
girl, I'd marry you.” The song then 
ends with Zizhong adding: “It does 
not matter if you are a girl.” 



22.09. Junqing shrugs him off. 


23.00-23.15. Scene from The 
Perfumed Arrow: Zizhong intitates 
more banter with Junquing at the 
Mountain God Temple, some 
distance from the lake: 



23.00. Zizhong sings, “Pray tell, 
why is the Mountain God single?” 
(Cut). 


jiaren Yingtai as the daughter of the Zhu family and caizi 
Shanbo as the son of the Liang family, for example, highlight 
procreative sex and its consequences, and are indexes to social 
sexing, gendering and stereotyping. Moreover, while it is true 
that the love-story in The Love Eterne has the quality of chaste 
purity, in a Barbara Cartland-kind of way, this is so precisely 
because the story steers Shanbo and Yingtai away from the 
realm of carnal knowledge. 

Pure as the case may be, their love for each other is not devoid 
of no sexual desires that make them gendered people. While at 
school, Yingtai falls for Shanbo. It is — and remains — a secret 
love because she is not above the social decorum of her time, 
with her situation as a male impersonator complicating the 
matter further. This is why she seeks out the help of her 
teacher’s wife as her go-between in regards to the affairs of her 
heart. She hands the latter a butterfly-shaped jade pendant as 
a love token for Shanbo, with the request that she passes it to 
him after she has left for home. Her subsequent recourse to 
innuendoes and insinuations during the i 8 -li Farewell Act 
offers tactical maneuvers for negotiating the dilemma that she 
is in: how to tell Shanbo about her true identity and her love 
for him at the same time? “My garden is full of mudan hua 
(peonies)/Since you like mudan hua/ come to my home,” she 
thus says to Shanbo (in a song), adding a teaser: 

“Elder Brother Liang, 

Always pick the hua (flowers) when the hua are 

ready for picking. 

Don’t wait till the hua have withered. 

You will have a troubled heart when that happens.” 

In Chinese culture, flowers are gendered female, and the term, 
flower, is also slang for the female sex. It is therefore common 
for women to be named after a flower, or to have a flower 
motif in their name — for example, Jin Mudan of The 
Mermaid and Jing Fuchun of The Perfumed Arrow: Funchun 
means spring (Chun) lotus or hibiscus (Fu), while Mudan is 
peony. In the context of the ‘T8 -li Farewell” scene, both the 
terms, “mudan hua ” and “hua,” have a self-referential 
meaning: it is Yingtai’s way of hinting to Shanbao that she is 
in actuality a female person, that she desires him as lover and 
mate, and that she wants him to pick up her the 
“hua”(woman) of his life, and take her as his wife. While 
showing the film’s affinity to high romanticism, this most coy 
way of expressing romantic love and sexual desire has 
gendered underpinnings as well. 





23.01. Junqing laughs and sings: 
“He who is without a wife has 
much freedom.” 



In Ling’s other Huangmei opera films, pre-marital sex 
scenarios abound. For example, viewers would surmise that 
Ling’s Zhang Zhen and Li Jing’s Carp Spirit in The Mermaid 
have had pre-marital sex when the latter mumbles shyly to 
former, “Wo yijing yu le” — transliterally meaning “I already 
have” which is an euphemism for pregnancy. (Would this 
count for bestiality?) No overt sex is shown in the scene where 
Gai drug-rapes Yan ( The Dawn Will Come); the trauma of 
rape is mirrored in the shot showing raindrops pelting 
pitilessly on a lotus flower (Image 18.02L 

Pre-martial sex is a major theme in The West Chamber, and is 
alluded to in the coyest and most eloquent way (Images 
16.00 to 16.10), using analogies (e.g. they make love like 
“ fish to water ”L metaphors (e.g. “the well-trodden crooked 
bridge ” as an index for recurrent secret rendezvous between 
the young lovers) and euphemisms (e.g. “ spring night ” for 
sexual fun). Although this montage has no clashing waves to 
analogize wild and orgasmic pleasure, it nonetheless conveys, 
in a quiet and leisurely way, the idea that the protagonists, 
Zhang Shen and Cui Yingying, enjoy the pleasure of the flesh, 
behind closed doors. In a later scene, to stop the beating, 
Hong Niang finally says to Cui Yingying’s furious mother (in a 
song): 


23.02. Zizhong sings in reply: 
“Who then makes the bed and 
folds the blanket?” 


“Madam, the raw rice has become cooked 
rice. ”[72] 



23.03. Junqing avoids the 
question and sings: “Every word 
you mouth speaks of your desire 
for a wife.” (Cut). 


The Perfumed Arrow contains a flash of female nudity. This 
unveiling of the heretofore mystery-shrouded clothes that 
have kept the matter of sex (in the physiological sense) under 
tight warp is unprecedented in this genre of films. The 
montage (Images 20.00 to 20.04 ) shows a cai hua zei 
looking and leering at Jing Fuchun with lust. In Chinese, cai 
hua zei is appellation for rapist — a thief (zei) who picks (cai) 
flowers (hua), against their will. As just mentioned, hua 
metaphorizes the female sex. 

The above scenarios give a representative sampling of sexual 
desires along gendered lines with respect to Ling Bo’s 
Huangmei opera films, from the coy to the not-so-coy. They 
show that these desires have a correlate to sex physiology, as 
evinced by Fuchun’s exposed torso which reveals the biology 
of a woman, and also the pregnancy theme (A Maid from 
Heaven, The Mermaid and The Dawn Will Come). The 
portrayed desires are overtly heterosexual, and conform to the 
logic of compulsive heterosexuality, or heteronormativity, 
which demands that, as Judith Butler would put it, “if one 
identifies as a given gender, one must desire a different 
gender.”[73] 


The flipside of this kind of portrayal, however, ironically has 













23.04. Junqing sings: “What do 
you want a wife for?” (Cut). 



23.05. Zizhong sings in reply: 
“When young, a wife is a partner. 
When old, a wife is a companion.” 



23.06. Zizhong continues: “A wife 
breeds, and sustains the family 
lineage.” (Cut). 


the effect of destabilizing heteronormativity precisely because 
the heterosexual matrix in Ling Bo’s Huangmei opera films 
necessitates the suspense of disbelief, the denial that the 
physiology of Ling the “man” is in fact a woman in the non¬ 
reel world. This kind of denial however cannot prevent 
viewers from contrarily bringing queer readings to Ling Bo’s 
carnivalesque cross-sex play, or of intentionally imbuing the 
“spring night” scenarios in her Huangmei opera films with 
queer desires, if they so wish. Though hidden from public 
view, the unseen acts of making love that occur inside a dark 
bedroom in The West Chamber lends to queering precisely 
because the caizi and a jiaren, gendered male and female 
respectively, are also two actresses who go by the name of Ling 
Bo and Fang Ying. Speculations, innuendoes and conjectures 
of queer kind thus come to play at the extra-narrative level. 

In The Perfumed Arrow, Ling Bo’s Wen Fei-E character — an 
occasional male impersonator — is caught in the act. In the 
context of Ling’s Huangmei opera films, this is an exceptional 
occurrence. Du Zizhong stumbles upon Wen Fei-E’s secret 
inadvertently (Images 21.00 to 21.09L The male friend, 
Wen Junqing, whom he has slept with in the same bed the 
night before, turns out to be a woman the morning after. Wen 
Fei-E’s “long,” “soft” and “fragrant” hair gives the game away: 
“[The hair] looks like a woman’s not a man’s,” says Zizhong to 
himself, as he staggers away from the bed quietly. For him, the 
sleeping figure of Junqing now has the “aura” of a woman. 
Rather than confronting Junqing there and then, he leaves the 
room. 

The night before, Zizhong had invited Junqing to stay over, 
after dinner. Junqing was initially reluctant. Then realizing 
that it was too late in the night to find a suitable alternative, 
“he” accepted the invitation. When Zizhong took “him” to his 
bedroom, the latter tried to make a hasty retreat when “he” 
saw that the room had only one big bed. The latter shrugged 
off Junqing’s protest, telling “him” that Master Wei would 
sleep in this same bed with him whenever he stayed over, 
implying therefore he saw nothing improper about two men 
sharing the same bed. (Master Wei is Wei Zhuangzhi, their 
close friend from school.) Then Zizhong locked the door, 
leaving Junqing with no choice but to make the best of the 
situation. So Junqing immediately placed an object in the 
middle of bed, as a divider. Zizhong objected, saying: “How 
inconvenient!” But Junqing would not relent. As Zizhong 
changed into his nightclothes, Junqing quickly crawled into 
“his” side of the bed, and fell, or rather pretended to fall, 
asleep. Before turning in, Zizhong noted that Junqing was still 





23.07. Junqing repeats the above 
line word for word, “his” tone 
verging on sarcasm. Then “he” 
laughs heartily. Finally “he” sings: 
“The world offers you many pretty 
girls to choose from.” (Cut.) 



23.08. Zizhong snaps back, 
singing: “But none is bright and 
lovely like my dear younger 
brother.” (End of banter). 



23.09. Zizhong makes a sudden 
move for Junqing, and pulls off 
“his” hat. (Cut). 


fully clothed and thought it even odder that “he” slept with 
“his” hat on. Above all, he was disappointed that the two 
would not have late night conversation in bed. Is Zizhong a 
latent homosexual? May be there is something more to him. 

In The Perfumed Arrow, the breasts of a lady and the long 
hair of a cross-dresser, when exposed, are dead giveaway to 
the sex of wrapped-up genders, while the “aura” of a sleeping 
figure tantalizes in a different way. If beauty lies in the eye of 
the beholder, what does the beholder of an “aura” see? 

Zizhong looks at the fast-asleep Junqing; he detects an aura 
and senses a woman. What might viewers make of the aura of 
“effete” romantic caz’zz’-heroes such as Zizhong and Junqing 
who profusely populate this genre of film, including those that 
star Ling Bo? Some look at their aura, and see a man. Others 
may detect something else. While I certainly do not want to 
suggest that the physiological sex of male-actors such as Jin 
Feng who plays Zizhong be called to question, or for that 
matter, that of the male characters which Ling Bo play since 
they can occasionally help the procreative process along, what 
I do want to suggest is that the aura of “effete” romantic 
cazzz-heroes as such is fertile ground for harvesting 
speculative conjectures of the queer kind. 

This is so precisely because the characteristic play with themes 
of transvestitism and mistaken sexual identity in these films, 
together with the frequent use of ambivalence and equivocal 
speech, is generative of multiple desires and multifarious 
points of identification — some colluding with the genre’s 
theme of compulsive heterosexuality; others may take the 
“aura” in different directions. Let us therefore re-visit the 
bedroom scene. Viewers do not know for sure what kind of 
late night conversation Zizhong has in mind, but they know he 
is disappointed when Junqing falls asleep before he could 
broach the subject. But curious ones might wander about the 
conversations Zizhong and Zhizhuang had before in this bed, 
while laying together without a divider between them. What 
did the two men talk about? Did they just talk? Did they 
simply fall asleep, afterwards? Did they do something else? 
The answers are left to the viewers’ imagination. 

The two banters which Zizhong has with Junqing, while 
accompanying the latter home, are likewise interesting in a 
queer way. This trip follows on from the “discovery” scene. 
Along the way, Zizhong and Junqing make two stops — the 
first is by a picturesque lake (Images 22.00 to 22.00) . and 







23.10. Junqing reacts in surprise, 
“his” long hair tumbling over “his” 
shoulders. 



23.11. Junqing tries to get the hat 
back from Zizhong. (Cut). 



23.12. Zizhong asks, “My dear 
younger brother, nay, my younger 
sister, why do you impersonate a 
male to mock me?” Lost for words, 
Junqing covers “his” ears. 


the second is at the deserted Mountain God Temple (Images 
23.00 to 23.15). Initiated by Zizhong, both banters have the 
quality of a love duet. The first banter (by the lake) ostensibly 
takes the Mandarin ducks as a topic for discussion, but the 
song ends with Zizhong saying to Junqing: 

“If I were a girl, 

I would marry you. 

It does not matter if you are a girl.” 

Does Zizhong have trans-gendered desires? 

The second banter (at the temple), on the other hand, reveals 
a markedly ambivalent attitude in regards to the matter of 
love and marriage. This attitude deviates from the genre’s 
penchant for high romanticism in that it uncharacteristically 
lacks romantic passion. For caizi Zizhong, a wife is partner, 
companion and baby maker, period. In the film, Wen Fei-E 
generally does not come across as a jiaren who is passionate 
about the matter of love and marriage. 

Indeed, as seen earlier in the film, it is her parents who push 
her to look for a husband, and she does so by shooting a 
perfumed arrow into her schoolyard. This mode of “arrowing 
in” a husband is based on the emotionally detached finders- 
keepers principle. In short, she has left the matter of love and 
marriage completely to chance. And as she is to tell Zizhong 
later in the Mountain God Temple scene, she is a firm believer 
of fate and destiny. 




23.13. Angry, Zizhong tosses the 23.14. Junqing walks towards “his” 
hat away. (Pan right and then cut.) hat somewhat defiantly while 

Zizhong looks on from a distance. 


Her particular dispassion may well stem from her phobia for 
marriage because it restricts freedom of movement (“He who 
is without a wife has much freedom.”) (Image 2 3.01k To be 
sure, Junqing would have less freedom to move around and 
about when Fei-E becomes a wife. In any case, this scene ends 
with her accepting Zizhong’s marriage proposal. Her reason is 
simple: Zizhong is the “finder-keeper” of her perfumed arrow, 










23.15. Junqing retrieves “his” hat 
while Zizhong stares at “him.” 
Junqing then puts on “his” hat, 
with Fei-E’s long hair tugged away 
under it. Earlier in the film, Fei-E 
sought to “divine” her future 
husband by shooting a “perfumed 
arrow” based on the finders- 
keepers principle. The temple 
scene eventually ends with Fei-E 
(Junqing) accepting Zizhong’s 
offer of marriage when Zizhong 
proves that he is the “finder- 
keeper” of her “perfumed arrow.” 


24.00-24.03. Scene from near the 
end of The Perfumed Arrow: at 
Wen Fei-E’s home when Junqing 
reverts to Fei-E. 



24.00. Here Fei-E sings to Jing 
Fuchun: “Fei-E is Wen Junqing.” 
(Cut). Fuchun, as we might recall, 
is the woman whom Junqing 
saved from rape. 


period. If the eventual marriage of Zizhong and Fei-E is not 
based on romantic love that stands the test of time, what then? 
The two marry out of a sense of filial duty: where Fei-E obeys 
her parents to find a husband, Zizhong wants a wife for 
breeding the Du line. But could the matrimony be a marriage 
of convenience as well? If so, what does that means? 

The circumstances that lead to Wei Zhuangzhi and Jing 
Fuchun’s matrimony are likewise hilarious, and in specific 
regards to the Huangmei opera film, equally odd and peculiar 
because the matrimonial base is built on the principle of love 
at first alone. In short, it is atypically founded on untested 
love. Indeed like Zizhong and Fei-E, the two have treated the 
affairs of the heart rather frivolously, in more ways than one. 
To begin with Zhuangzhi: Near the beginning of the film, 
Zhuangzhi has asked Junqing to act as a matchmaker for him 
when he learns of Fei-E’s existence during a conversation with 
Junqing. From this conversation, he suddenly wants to marry 
Fei-E, even though he has never met her in person. He does 
not know at the time that Junqing is Fei-E in disguise. He 
finally gets to meet Fei-E near the end of the movie, and 
becomes cross with Junqing/Fei-E for taking him for a fool; 
but he quickly forgets Fei-E as an “object of love” when Fei-E 
introduces him to Jing Fuchun. 

Fuchun and Zhuangzhi both fall in love at first sight. Where 
Zhuangzhi wanted to marry Fei-E (or Junqing’s “fictitious 
sister”), Fuchun had — prior to her meeting with Zhuangzhi — 
had desired Junqing as husband. The latter situation occurs in 
the scene where Junqing rescues her from rape. Grateful, 
Fuchun offers herself to "him," in marriage. Junqing turns 
down the offer, and escorts her home: "he" enjoys playing the 
role of a chivalrous knight. Later at Fuchun’s behest, her 
parents pursue the matter with Junqing, first at their home, 
and then at Junqing’s abode. With Fuchun and her parents 
hot on "his" tail, Junqing thus decides to reveal her sex 
(Image 24.00). Upon seeing Fei-E instead of Junqing, 
Fuchun cries, 

“You may have changed into women's clothes, 

I will still marry no one else, 

I will marry only you” (Images 24.01 and 
24.02). 

Fei-E then asks her, how can two women be properly married 
since they can’t use the Earth and Heaven Ceremony to 
formalize the marriage? (Image 24.03) . Fuchun finally 
retorts, saying: 


“That is not my problem — you sow what you 
reap!” 







24.01. Jin Fuchun (right) replies: 
“You may have changed into 
women’s clothes. I will still marry 
no one else.” (Dolly out). She is 
presently in Junqing’s house with 
her parents. To her right is her 
mother; her father is somewhere 
else in the house. The Jin family 
has come with the demand that 
Junqing makes good his earlier 
“agreement” to marry Fuchun. 
This provides a narrative 
motivation for Junqing’s reversion 
to Fei-E. 



24.02. Fuchun continues in an 
insistent tone, “I will marry only 
you.” 



24.03. Fei-E asks: “How can two 
women have the Praying to Earth 


At this point, Zhuangzhi enters the picture which allows the 
film to end, in a rather hasty way, with a double wedding 
celebration, explicitly and conveniently casting the multiple¬ 
way “tug-of-hearts” between the four jiarens and caizis in 
favor of heteronormativity: Fei-E thus marries Zizhong, while 
Zhuangzhi hurriedly takes Fuchun as wife. 

The overt expediency and the insistent heteronormativity's 
logic notwithstanding, The Perfumed Arrow nonetheless 
lends itself to the queer gaze; it also avails to queering. 
Ambivalent language and equivocal speech based on double 
entendres, euphemisms and sexual innuendoes inundate the 
film, yielding narrative gaps and fissures that invite viewers to 
delve beneath the gloss of compulsive heterosexuality and ask 
the following question: Could the marriages be a cover for the 
love which dares not speak its name? Let us therefore generate 
more queer questions by looking at the relationship between 
the two men, Du Zizhong and Wei Zhuangzhi. They are 
classmates and close friends who like to hang out with 
Junqing. They occasionally share a bed together. Could they 
be closet homosexuals? In addition to fulfilling filial duties, 
does Zizhong see a wifely Fei-E as a provider of (mutual) 
sexual pleasure as well? If so, who does he prefer? The “bright 
and lovely” girl he sees in Fei-E (Image 24.00) ? The “dear 
younger brother” he sees in Junqing (Images 23.07 and 
23.08)? Or the androgynous Junqing/Fei-E in his bed — that 
sleeping male figure who has the aura of a woman (Images 
21.08 and 21.09)? In short, whom exactly does he desire 
sexually: Fei-E, Junqing, or all of the above? At the same time, 
and as mentioned in the above, Zizhong appears to have latent 
transgender desires as well (Image 22.08L 

Fei-E, on the other hand, enjoys cross-sex romps. Fei-E stays 
at home, while Junqing has the freedom to do whatever “he” 
pleases, go wherever “he” wishes, play with whomever “he” 
wants to; "he" can even becomes a chivalrous hero. Fei-E has 
no friends, but not Junqing. Junqing thus has all the fun; or to 
put this in another way, it is more fun to be Junqing than Fei- 
E. Moreover, Fei-E is not fussy about choosing her future 
husband carefully: the finders-keepers principle will do. Given 
her general ambivalence towards love and marriage, would 
she have consented to marrying Fuchun if there were proper 
procedures for same-sex marriage?. A viable extension of this 
question would be this: what if Fuchun were the first to find 
her perfumed arrow? The film’s narrative compulsion in 
regards to the matter that the finder has to be a young man 














and Heaven Ceremony?” In 
Chinese marriage culture, this 
ceremony formalizes matrimony. 
So Fei-E’s question is tantamount 
to asking: How do or can two 
women properly marry? Fuchun 
eventually replies, “That is not my 
problem. You reap what you sow!” 
The film conforms to compulsory 
heterosexuality, ending in a 
double wedding with Fei-E 
marrying Zizhong, and Fuchun 
marrying their friend, Wei 
Zhuangzhi. But as I suggest in this 
paper, there is something very 
queer about the four. 



25.00. Three Smiles (1969) is Ling 
Bo’s last Huangmei opera film for 
Shaw Brothers. In this film, she 
plays legendary poet Tang Bohu 
(left), with Qiu Xiang (actress Li 
Jing) as his object of love. In order 
to woo Xiang, Tangbo sells 
himself as an interned laborer to 
the Prime Minister's household 
where she is a maid. Here Bohu 
tries to impress Qiu Xiang, but 
unsuccessfully. 



25.01. Three Smiles (1969): Bohu 
(right) finally marries Xiang. In the 
wedding chamber, Bohu makes 
an amorous move at Xiang, who 
smiles coyly. 


belies both ageist (that is why the old sweeper who spots the 
arrow first does not pick it up) and heterosexist (that is why 
the school compound has no female figures) underpinnings. 

Fuchun marries Zhuangzhi after falling in love with him at 
first sight. Yet she would tell Fei-E, only seconds before she 
meets Zhuangzhi, that she would marry Junqing/Fei-E 
regardless of whether Junqing has changed into a woman or 
whether Fei-E is female Junqing (Images 24.01 and 24.0). 
Does Fuchun have latent lesbian desires? Indeed does Fei-E 
correspondingly see in Fuchun’s tearful outburst a fleeting 
sense of her own lesbian desires — one that provokes her 
question or observation about the lack of marriage procedure 
for two women desiring marriage? (Image 24.03L At the 
same time, Fuchun appear to have bisexual inclination as well; 
this is suggested in her desire to marry Junqing at first, and 
then Fei-E. One is not sure. Nor can one be sure. But if seen in 
the genre’s characteristic penchant for using analogies, 
metaphors and euphemisms, including double entendres, to 
allude to things sexual, then one might be tempted to take the 
queer route and answer all the above questions in the 
affirmative. Moreover, Fuchun’s marrying Zhuangzhi carries 
certain advantages. For starter, Fuchun does not have to go 
back to her family home, with her parents. That would mean 
she will never ever see Fei-E (whom she seems to desire in a 
lesbian way), Junqing (whom she wants to marry as well), or 
both. Secondly as Zhuangzhi’s wife, Fuchun would be within 
close proximity of Fei-E, Junqing, or both, since her husband 
Zhuangzhi usually hangs out with Zizhong (Zhuangzhi’s close 
friend/Fei-E’s husband) and Fei-E (Zizhong’s wife)/Junqing 
(Zhuangzhi’s close friend). Now, that would make a party (of 
four). The party may well be or become a polymorphous “five¬ 
way” tug-of-love-and-desire, if one were to include Fuchun’s 
unnamed maid, first seen at the inn where Fuchun was 
kidnapped by the cai hua zei, into the configuration.This 
queer thought rests on the following que(er)stion: Why were 
Fuchun and her maid staying overnight in an inn? Or more 
particularly, why were they in a bedroom that was away from 
the gaze of Fuchun’s parents? The film does not give a 
narrative motivation for the occurrence which with 
afterthought would seem rather unusual: insofar as (Ling 
Bo’s) Huangmei opera films are concerned, any respectable 
jiaren would firstly not wander away from the patriarchal 
home without explicit parental permission and secondly 
without donning a male disguise. That is a very queer 
situation indeed. 
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26.00. Butterfly Lovers 40 (2002): 
This stage musical adaptation of 
The Love Eterne formed part of 
the 2002 Taiwan-wide 
commemoration of The Love 
Eterne cult. It features surviving 
members of the original cast: 
namely, Ling Bo (as Liang 
Shanbo), Li Kun (as Si Jiu) and 
Ren Jie (as Yin Xin). The DVD 
cover has two images of Ling Bo’s 
Liang Xiong: one sits on the 
balcony, the other is the foremost 
front figure on the right-hand side 
of the sleeve. Behind the figure is 
Hu Jin who appears as Zhu 
Yingtai, followed by Li Kun and 
Ren Jie. 
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Notes 


1. A note on Chinese names and translation of Chinese film titles, 
dialogues and songs: Piny in is the preferred mode for transcribing 
Chinese names and words. Not every Chinese person has a romanized 
name or a western-style name such as Ivy, as in the case of Ling Bo 
(pinyin). But in instances where this kind of monikers is known, my 
paper will reflect them — for example, Ivy is also known as Ling Boh and 
Ling Po. This paper also uses the Chinese order for Chinese name — 
thus “Tan” (surname) precedes “See Kam” (given name). Unless 
otherwise stated, all translation of Chinese film titles, dialogues and 
songs are mine. Not all Chinese film comes with a title in English. Here 
erstwhile Shaw Brothers productions are exceptional. They generally 
have both Chinese and English subtitles as well. But the English 
translation frequently leaves room for improvement — for example The 
Perfumed Arrow (1967) which is not yet digitally restored by Celestial 
Pictures. Generally speaking, Celestial Pictures version of Shaw Brothers 
productions are relatively more nativespeaker-friendly. Its Chinese 
subtitles are now arranged to be read from left to right, unlike Shaw 
Brothers’ original releases which typically feature a right-to-left ordering 
of words. Brevity appears to be a guiding principle for Celestial Pictures 
when it comes to translating Chinese dialogues and songs into English. I 
will therefore offer a fuller translation when expositional contexts 
demand that it be done. 

2. An earlier version of this paper, entitled “Confucianism, Gender and 
Diaspora: A Study of Ivy Ling Bo’s Huangmei Opera Films,” was 
presented at the National, Transnational, and International: Chinese 
Cinema and Asian Cinema in the Context of Globalizationconference, 
jointly co-hosted by Peking University, Shanghai University, and Asian 
Cinema Studies Society (ACSS), in the summer of 2005. It has been 
included as part of this conference proceedings (Shanghai: Shanghai 
University/Peking University/ACSS, 2005, Vol. 2, 394-404), and has 
since been translated into Chinese for the “Special Issue 
Commemorating the 100th Year Anniversary of the Birth of Chinese 
Cinema” in Contemporary Cinema/Dang Dai Dian Ying 6.129 (2005), 
41-48. 


3. This is my take on the story. 

4. Zhou Jingshu, ed., Grand Collection ofLiang-Zhu Culture/Liang Zhu 
Wenhua Daguan, 4 vols. (Beijing: Zhonghua Shuju, 1999). 




5. Siii Leung Li, Cross-Dressing in Chinese Opera (Hong Kong: Hong 
Kong University, 2006), 110-134 

6. Given the Cold War in the postwar ear, it is conceivable that Taiwan 
would have banned the New China version. If released at all, the 
Cantonese version, on the other hand, would not have traveled well 
since Cantonese was a not a widely used language in Taiwan which 
formed one of the biggest markets for Chinese language films at the 
time. 

7. In 1988, Shaw Brothers co-founded Cosmopolitan Film Company with 
TVB, and began making films again, but this time, only sporadically. 
Cosmopolitan’s output averages 1.5 films yearly between 1988 and 2002. 
TVB is a free-to-air commercial TV station in Hong Kong; its current 
largest shareholder is Run Run Shaw, also the founder of Shaw 
Brothers. 

8. Bootleg videos were usually reproduced from old and sometimes 
deteriorated film prints, including The Dawn Will Come (1966) and The 
Perfumed Arrow (1967) which, at the time of writing this paper, have 
yet to be released by Celestial Pictures. I unwittingly purchased them 
while in Singapore in the late 1990s. During a trip to Hong Kong around 
this time, I also saw them for sale in video stores. I found out that they 
were bootleg copies inadvertently. This occurred when I contacted 
Zestbase Entertainment Sdn. Bhd. (Malaysia). At the time, I had hoped 
to add more erstwhile Shaw films (on video-related format) to my 
collection. The VCD sleeve for The Dawn Will Come and The Perfumed 
Arrow names Zestbase as the distributor; it also prints the company’s 
address, telephone number and fax number. This notwithstanding, 
Zestbase was quick to disassociate itself from these titles. 

9. In this paper, unless otherwise stated, the nomination “Shaw” in a 
short-hand for Shaw Brothers and its affiliates such as Shaw and Sons 
(1950 — 58), including their parent company, Shaw Organisation (1927 
-)• 

10. “Celestial Movies Launches The Best of Chinese Cinema to Movie 
Lovers Around The Globe,” (3 March 2003), “Celestial Movies Launches 
The Best of Chinese Cinema Exclusively on STARHUB CableTV” (4 April 
2003), “Celestial Movies Launches the World's First Global 24-Hour 
Chinese Movie Channel on Jadeworld in Australia” (15 March 2004), 
“Celestial Pictures Expands Distribution to Latin America, Italy & 
Eastern Europe,” (11 May 2004), “Siren to Distribute Celestial Pictures’ 
Shaw Brothers Movies in OZ & NZ,” (12 May 2004), “Celestial Movies 
Enters China” (23 September 2004), and “Image Entertainment and 
Celestial Reach Agreement for North American Video Distribution of 
Shaw Brothers Titles” (November 9, 2005); all at 

< http: / / www. celestialpictures. com /press frame .html > 

(March 16, 2006). 

11. Wong Ain-ling, “Preface,” in Wong Ain-Ling, ed., The Shaw Screen: 

A Preliminary Study (Hong Kong, Hong Kong Film Archive, 2003), vi. 



12. Cf., Edwin W. Chen, “Musical China, Classical Impressions: A 
Preliminary Study of Shaws’ Huangmei Diao Film”; Peggy Chiao 
Hsiung-ping, trans. Stephen Teo, “The Female Consciousness, The 
World of Signification and Safe Extramarital Affairs: A 40th Year 
Tribute to The Love Eterne”; and Wong Sui-kei, “A Painter and His 
Brush: Li Han-hsiang’s Beyond the Great Wall and Other Works”; all in 
Wong, ed., The Shaw Screen, 51-73, 76-85, 87-93. 

13. Chen Weizhi, I Love Huangmei Tune: Classic Impressions of 
Traditional China — A Preliminary Study of Hong Kong and Taiwan’s 
Huangmei Opera Films/Wo Ai Huangmei Diao: Si Zhu Zhong Guo, Gu 
Dian Yin Xiang — Gang Tai Huangmei Diao Dian Ying Chu Tan/ 
(Taipei: Mu Chun Du Shu, 2005); Ng Ho, Period Drama, Huangmei 
Opera/Guzhuang, Xiayi, Huangmei Diao (Hong Kong: Joint 
Publishing, 2004). 

14. See Tan See Kam, “The Cross-gender Performances of Yam Kim-Fei, 
or the Queer Factor in Postwar Hong Kong Cantonese Opera/Opera 
Films,” Journal Of Homosexuality 3/4 (2000): 201-211; reprint in 
Andrew Grossman, ed., Queer Asian Cinema: Shadows in The Shade 
(Binghamton, New York: Harrington Park Press, 2000), 201-211; and 
Tan See Kam and Annette Aw, “ Love Eterne: Almost A (Heterosexual) 
Love Story,” in Chris Berry, ed., Chinese Film in Focus: 26 New Takes 
(London, bfi, 2003), 139-43. The picture in the latter article is inserted 
by mistake. It is in fact a publicity shot for the Shanghai Film Studio’s 
production of the Liang-Zhu legend (1954). 

15. Cf., Rick Lyman, “Watching Movies with Ang Lee: Crouching 
Memory, Hidden Heart,” New York Times (3 September 2001). 
<h ttp://nytimes.qpass.com > 

(1 June 2002). 

16. See Tan, “The Cross-gender Performances of Yam Kim-Fei...,” 201- 
211; Cf., Tan and Aw, “Love Eterne ...,” 139-43. 

17. Huangmei opera TV productions first appeared in Taiwan in 1972. 
PRC’s Huangmei opera TV film or series surfaced in the early 1980s. 
Hong Kong’s TV studios, on the other hand, have never made any. In the 
present-time, it would seem only PRC TV studios, especially those in 
Anhui, would embark on such productions; but they are occasional 
events. Huangmei opera has a longer, if not the longest, endurance 
range; this is largely due to the efforts of state-funded Huangmei opera 
schools in Anhui to keep the cultural enterprise going. There is also the 
matter that demand, albeit limited, exists for Huangmei opera 
productions in Anhui, around the country, and abroad. 

18. Wang Shi Man et al., ed., A Survey of Huangmei Xi/Huang Mei Xi 
Tong Lun ( Hefei: Anhui Ren Min Chu Ban She, 2000), p. 130 


19. Ibid., pp. 5-8. 



20. Lu Hongfei, cited; ibid., p.io 

21. Cf., Xu Shaohua, “Hong Kong’s China Music/Xiang Gang de Zhong 
Guo Yin Yue,” in Zhu Ruibing, ed., An Overview of the Developments in 
Hong Kong Music/Xiang Gang Yin Yue Fa Zhan Gai Lun (Hong Kong: 
Joint Publishing, 1999),302-04. 

22. See The Shaw Story: 77 Years of Entertaining the World, 

< http: If www. shaw. com, sg/shawstorv/shawstorv 6b .htm > 

(18 January 2003), 28; 

Cf., Ramona Curry, “Bridging The Pacific With Love Eterne: Issues In 
Early Crossover Marketing Of Hong Kong Cinema,” in Poshek Fu, ed., 
Constructing Pan-Chinese Cultures: Globalism & The Shaw Brothers 
Cinema (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, forthcoming.) 

23. Cf., Law Kar, “Some Observations on the Yonghua and Asia Film 
Consumption: The Shadow of Tradition and the Left-Right Struggle,” in 
The China Factor in Hong Kong Cinema (Hong Kong: Urban 
Council/HKIFF, 1990), 15-20. 

24. In this light, it would seem ironic that Shaw Brothers’ The Lotus 
Lamp (dir. Yue Feng, 1965) never found release in Taiwan. This 
Huangmei opera film recounts the well-know folktale about the 
transcendental love between a goddess and a mortal, the goddess’ 
subsequent incarceration under Hua Mountain as penance for her 
transgression of the deity-human divide, and her eventual rescue by 
their son. MP & GI has an equivalent version which, like its rival’s, is 
also called Bao Lian Deng. Otherwise known as The Magic Lamp (dir. 
Wang Tian Lin et al.), MP & GI’s version was allowed to play in Taiwan 
the year before, as a Chinese New Year attraction. Like Shaw Brothers, 
MP & GI was deemed a “freedom fighter.” 

Speaking of the ban years later, actress Cheng Pei-pei (Zheng Peipei), 
who plays the male lead role in The Lotus Lamp claims that the dance 
sequence at the film’s closing was the issue. Zheng, also a trained 
dancer, choreographed the dance based a type of popular folkdance 
called yang ge which peasants typically perform when celebrating the 
start of the sowing season. The dance’s celebratory tone would seem 
fitting for the film’s ending, which shows a happy reunion between 
father, mother and son in a rural setting, but the censors in Taiwan 
construed — much to Zheng’s surprise and amusement — the dance as a 
“gongfei wu,” or the dance of the communist bandits. Because of this, 
the film was banned. 

Zheng Peipei, “The Director Who Showed Me the Path to Buddhism — 
Yue Feng/Dai Wo Ru Pusa Dao De Dao Yang Yue Lao Ye,” in 
Monographs of Hong Kong Film Veterans 1 (Hong Kong: Hong Kong 
Film Archive, 2000), 75. Although published in the same collection, the 
English translated version of Zheng’s article (pp. 79-81) makes no 
reference to this anecdote. 



25. Cf., Li, Cross-dressing in Chinese Opera. 


26. Nanguo. No. 59 (1963) 

< 66.216.18. ^/% 7 Elingboh/web/drama/Eterne/Eterneoi.htm > 

(1 January 2004). The English title for Nanguo, Shaw Brother’s in- 
house film magazine, is Southern Screen. 

27. Cf., Isabelle Duchesne, “The Chinese Opera Star: Role and Identity,” 
in John Hay, ed., Boundaries in China (London: Reaktion Books, 1994), 
217-242. 

28. The Lotus Lamp is Zheng’s first and only Huangmei opera film. 
According to Zheng, Shaw Brothers had hoped to broom her as “Ling Bo 
Number Two.” She found stardom as the Queen of wuxiapian, or 
swordplay films instead. See Zheng, “The Director ...,” 76. This anecdote 
also does not appear in the English translated version of Zheng’s article, 
published in Monographs of Hong Kong Film Veterans 1, 79-81. Cf., 
Note [9] above. 

29. Niu Lang Zhi Nil (The Cowherd and the Weaver, dir. Cen Fan, 
1963/64), starring Yan Fengying and Wang Shaofang of Marriage of the 
Fairy Princess fame, is perhaps the only exception. Made in association 
with PRC’s Anhui Huangmei Opera Troupe, the film is a co-production 
between Hai Yan Studio of Shanghai and Da Peng Studio of Hong Kong; 
the latter in turn an affiliate of Hong Kong’s Great Wall. 

30. Fu Qi, “To Borrow a Wi/e: Before and After Shooting/Jze Qin Pei: Pai 
She Qian Hou,” Wen Hui Pao (15 May 1958), 6. 

31. Cf, Chen, “Musical China...,” 53 

32. See, for example, film ad for “Jie Qin Pei,” Xing Dao Bao (14 May 
1958), 8; and Xing Dao Bao (15 May 1958), 8. Xing Dao Bao is a Hong 
Kong Chinese daily. Interestingly after this production, it shifted gears 
and turned to Shaoxin opera films, sometimes in collaboration with 
mainland film producers and opera troupes. 

33. See, for example, the film ad for Diao Chan, Xing Dao Pao (27 May 
1958), 9 .1 cannot ascertain if the HK$ 1 million dollars budget was for 
real or exaggerated for publicity purposes, but the price tag would 
additionally function as a metaphorical referent for blockbusters. 

34. 1 .C. Jarvie, Window on Hong Kong: A Sociological Study of the 
Hong Kong Film Industry and its Audience (Hong Kong: Centre of 
Asian Studies, University of Hong Kong, 1977), 8-19. 

35. Yang Mei, “Last Year Mandarin Films Achieved New Records/This 
Year will be The Year of Period Films Again/Guoyu Pian Qunian Chuang 
Xin Ji Lu/Jin Nian Reng Shi Guzhuang Pian Nian,” Wen Hui Bao (26 
February 1963), 11. 

36. Chang Cheh (Zhang Che), Chang Cheh — Memoirs and Film 
Reviews/Zhang Che — Hui Yi Lu, Ying Ping Ji (Hong Kong: Hong Kong 



Film Archive, 2002), 112. 

37. Li Yizhuang, “The One Mainland China Film That Stirred Up a 20- 
Year Hot Wave for Huangmei Tunes on the Hong Kong and Taiwan 
Screens/Yi Bu Zhong Guo Nei Di Dian Ying Xian Qi Gang Tai Ying Tan 
De Er Shi Nian Huang Mei Re Chao,” in Zhu Hong, ed., Shinning 
Together in the Same Starry Sky: Mainland China Movies in Hong 
Kong/Shan Yao Zai Tong Yi Xing Kong: Zhong Guo Nei Di Dian Ying 
Zai Xiang Gang (Hong Kong: Joint Publishing, 2005), 26. 

38. Chiao, “The Female Consciousness 76. 

39. Li Hanxiang, From the Beginning: Thirty Years of Details /San Shi 
Nian Xi Shuo Cong Tou, Vol. 2 (Hong Kong: Tiandi Press, 1984), 146- 
49, 222. This autobiography has four volumes. 

40. See, for example, the publicity shot of Siew Kuan, dubbed as the 
“upcoming Movie-queen of Xiamen pian” in Xing Dao Bao (12 June 
1958), 9. Xiamen pian is another Chinese name for Fujianese movies, 
sometimes also known as Amoy or Minnanhua films. 

41. See “1963 Belongs to Ling Bo!/Yi Jiu Liu San Nien Shi Ling Bo De!” 

(Xing Dao Pao, 25 October 1963): 

< http://202.8^.i6Q.72/ling/ying/linghoh/lingpo/lingpo62i02^ 2.htm > 

(18 July 2004). 

42. This award was specially created for Ling because she was not 
eligible for consideration in the Best Actor or Best Actress categories. 
Apparently her cross-sex performance exceeded the terms specified for 
the two categories. 

43. The serial is the first Huangmei opera TV production. It tells the 
story of a couple’s seven reincarnations: in each reincarnation, they are 
destined to meet, and every time they meet, they are also destined to 
part forever. The serial carries a portmanteau of seven well-known tragic 
folklores; one of which is based on the Liang-Zhu legend. 

44. See “1963 Belongs to Ling Bo!/Yi Jiu Liu San Nien Shi Ling Bo De!” 

(Xing Dao Pao, 25 October 1963): 

< http://202.8^.i6Q.72/ling/ying/linghoh/lingpo/lingpo62i02i : ; 2.htm > 

(18 July 2004). 

45. “The 15th Queer Melbourne Film Festival” 
< http://www.melhournequeerfilm.com.au > (19 April 2005). 

46. This number includes only those which feature Ling in the lead role. 

47. They are, namely, Lady General Hu Mulan( 1964), The Female 
Prince (1964), The Dawn Will Come( 1966), and The Perfumed 
Arrow(ig66 ). 

48. They are, namely The Love Eterne (1963), A Maid from Heaven 
(1963), The Crimson Palm (1964), The Mermaid (1965), The West 





Chamber^ 1965), The Mirror and the Lichee (1967), Forever and Ever 
(1968), Three Smiles (1969). All the above are Shaw Brothers 
productions, while Ling Bo’s Jin Ri produces New Dream of the Red 
Chamber (1977), and The Imperious Princess (1980), both directed by 
Jin Han. In 1982 Ling Bo made her last Huangmei opera film, namely 
Zhuang Yuan Mei (dir. Bao Xueli): it was produced by Taiwan’s Yu Feng 
Studio. 

49. Tan and Aw, “Love Eterne ...,” 141-42. 

50. Cf., Dorothy Ko, “Lady-Scholars at the Door: The Practice of Gender 
Relations in Eighteenth-Century Suzhou,” in Hay, ed. Boundaries in 
China, 198-216. 

51. Tan and Aw, “Love Eterne...,” 141-42. Cf., Keith McMahon, “The 
Class ‘Beauty-Scholar’ Romance and the Superiority of the Talents 
Woman,” in Angela Zito and Tani Barlow, eds., Body, Subject and 
Power in China (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1994), 227- 
252. 

52. Cf J. Wu, “The Individual in Political and Legal Traditions,” in 
Charles A. Moore, ed., The Chinese Mind: Essentials of Chinese 
Philosophy and Culture (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1968), 
340-64; and Tania Barlow, “Theorizing Woman: Funil, Guojia, Jiating 
(Chinese Woman, Chinese State, Chinese Family),” in Angela Zito and 
Tania Barlow, eds., Body, Subject and Power in China (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1994), 253-89. 

53. “Forever and Ever/Jin Shi Qing ”: 
< http:// 202 . 85 .i 6 Q. 72 /ling/ying/linghoh/mainpage.htm> 

(18 July 2004). 

54. Tan and Aw, “Love Eterne ...,” 140. 

55. Ibid. Cf., Judith Butler, Excitable Speech: A Politics of the 
Performative (New York: Routledge, 1997), 160. 

56. When a “human,” Carp Spirit takes the form of Zhang’s betrothed, 
Jin Mudan, as well as her name. 

57. “The Mirror and the Lichee/Xin Chen San Wu Niang ”: 
< http:// 202 . 85 . 16 Q. 73 /hng/ying/hngboh/mainpage.htm > 

(18 July /2004). 

58. At the end of movie, Carp Spirit exchanges her supernatural power 
for life as a human being. She does so in order to be with her mortal 
lover. 

59. Stephen Teo, Hong Kong Cinema: The Extra Dimensions (Hong 
Kong: bfi publishing, 1997), 76. 

60. Lyman, “Watching Movies with Ang Lee ...”; Chiao, “The Female 
Consciousness...,” 84. 




61. Ibid., 84. 

62. Ibid.. 

63. Ibid., 83. 

64. Cited, Lyman, “Watching Movies with Ang Lee ...” 

65. Ibid. 

66. Tan and Aw, “Love Eterne ...” 138. 

67. Garth Franklin, “Interview: Ang Lee “Brokeback 
Mountain”(December 7, 2005) 

< http://www.darkhorizons.eom/newsoc:/brokeback2.php > 
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Filmography 

A Maid from Heaven (Qi Xian Nil); co-dir. He Menghua and Chen 
Yixin; starring Ling Bo and Fang Ying; Hong Kong, Shaw Brothers, 
1963. 

The Crimson Palm (Xue Shou Yin); dir. Chen Yixin; starring Ling Bo 
and Qin Ping; Hong Kong, Shaw Brothers, 1964. 

The Daum Will Come (Hunduan Nai He Tian); dir. Gao Li (Kao Li); 
starring Ling Bo, Hong Kong, Shaw Brothers, 1966. 

Diau Cham of Three Kingdoms (Diao Chan); dir. Li Hanxiang (Li Han- 
Hsiang); starring Zhao Lei and Lin Dai; Hong Kong, Shaw and Sons, 
1958. 

The Dream of the Red Chamber (Honglou Meng); dir. Yuan Qiufeng; 
starring Le Di and Ren Jie; Hong Kong, Shaw Brothers, 1962. 

The Dream of the Red Chamber (Jinyu Lianyuan Honglou Meng); dir. 
Li Hanxiang; starring Brigette Lin Qingxia (Lin Chin-Hsia) and Sylvia 
Zhang Aijia (Sylvia Chang); Hong Kong, Shaw Brothers, 1977. 



Father, Husband, Son (Wo Fu, Wo Fu, Wo Zi ); dir. Bai Jinrui, starring 
Ling Bo; Taiwan, Dazhong, 1973. 

Forever and Ever (Jin Shi Qin ); dir. Luo Wei (Loh Wei); starring Ling 
Bo and Lin Yu; Hong Kong, Shaw Brothers, 1968. 

The Female Prince (Shuangfeng Qiyuan ); dir. Zhou Shi Lu; starring 
Ling Bo and Li Jing; Hong Kong, Shaw Brothers, 1964. 

Hung Niang (.Hong Niang ); dir. Li Hanxiang, featuring Ling Bo; Hong 
Kong, Shaw Brothers, 1961 (uncompleted). 

The Imperious Princess (Jin Zhi Yii Ye); dir. Jin Han; starring Ling Bo 
and Jin Han; Taiwan, Jin Ri, 1980. 

The Kingdom and the Beauty (Jiang Shan Mei Ren); dir. Li Hanxiang; 
starring Zhao Lei and Linda Lin Dai; Hong Kong, Shaw Brothers, 1959. 

The Magic Lamp (Bao Lian Deng); dir. Wang Tian Lin et al.; starring Yu 
Min and Ge Lan (Grace Chang); Hong Kong, MP & GI, 1964. 

The Magnificent Concubine (Yang Guifei); dir. Li Hanxiang; starring Li 
Lihua and Yan Jun, Hong Kong, Shaw Brothers, 1961. 

Marriage of the Fairy Princess (Tian Xian Pei, aka The Fairy Wife; The 
Heavenly Match); co-dir.Sang Hu and Shi Hui;starring Yan Fengying 
and Wang Shaofang; Shanghai, Shanghai Film Studio, 1955. 

The Mirror and the Lichee (Xin Chensan Wuniang); dir. Gao Li, 
starring Ling Bo and Fang Ying; Hong Kong, Shaw Brothers, 1967. 

New Dream of the Red Chamber (Xin Hongluo Meng); dir. Jin Han; 
starring Ling Bo and Jin Han; Taiwan, Jin Ri, 1977. 

Liang Shanbo andZhu Yingtai (Liang Shanbo YuZhu Yingtai); co-dir. 
Sang Hu and Huang Sha; starring Yuan Xuefen and Fan Ruijuan; 
Shanghai, Shanghai Film Studio, 1954. 

Lady General Hua Mulan (Hua Mulan); dir. Yue Feng; starring Ling Bo 
and Jin Han; Hong Kong,Shaw Brothers, 1964. 

Lady Jade Locket (Lian Suo); dir. Yan Jun; starring Li Lihua and Li 
Jing; Hong Kong, Shaw Brothers, 1966. 

The Lotus Lamp (Bao Lian Deng); dir. Yue Feng; starring Lin Dai and 
Zheng Peipei; Hong Kong, Shaw Brothers,1965. 

The Love Eterne (Liang Shanbo Yu Zhu Yingtai); dir. Li Hanxiang; 
starring Ivy Ling Bo and Le Di; Hong Kong, Shaw Brothers, 1963. 

The Mermaid (Yu Mei Ren); dir. Gao Li, starring Ling Bo and Li Jing; 
Hong Kong, Shaw Brothers, 1965. 



The Perfumed Arrow (Nil Xiu Cai); dir. Gao Li, tarring Ling Bo and Jin 
Feng; Hong Kong, Shaw Brothers, 1966. 

Rice Rhapsody (Hainan Ji Fan); dir. Kenneth Bi, starring Sylvia Zhang 
Aijia, Hong Kong, Kenbiroli Films, 2004. 

The Scholar-Magistrate Matchmaker (Zhuang YuanMei); dir. Bao 
Xueli; starring Ling Bo; Taiwan, Yu Feng Studio, 1982. 

The Seven Lives of a Husband and Wife (Qi Shi Fu Qi: 91-part TV Serial; 
Taiwan: Central Television System (CTS), 1972. 

The Tragic Story Of Liang Shanbo and Zhu Yingtai (Liang Zhu Hen 
Shi); dir. Li Tie; starring Yam Kim-Fei (Ren Jianhui) and Fen Yanfang, 
Hong Kong, Shi Li, 1958. 

Three Smiles (San Xiao); dir. Yue Feng; starring Ling Bo and Li Jing; 
Hong Kong, Shaw Brothers, 1969. 

To Borrow a Wife (Jie Qin Pei); dir. Huang Yu; starring Shi Hui and Fu 
Qi; Hong Kong, Great Wall, 1958. 

Too Late For Love(Feng Huo Wan Li Qing; dir. Lo Chen, starring Ling 
Bo and Guang Shan; Hong Kong, Shaw Brothers, 1966. 

The West Chamber(Xi Xiang Ji); dir. Yue Feng; starring Ling Bo, Li Jing 
and Fang Ying; Hong Kong, Shaw Brothers, 1965. 

Wife-napping (Hua Tian Cuo); dir. Yan Jun, starring Ding Ning and 
Qiao Zhuang; Hong Kong, Shaw Brothers, 1962. 
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Air Hostess, in Eastman 
color. 



Lin Kepin sings the theme 
song, “I Want to Fly to The 
Sky” to an admiring crowd. 



Modernity, diasporic capital, 
and 1950's Hong Kong 
Mandarin cinema 

by Poshek Fu 

Study of Hong Kong film culture in English-speaking 
academia has matured rapidly in the last two decade. Critical 
attention has been expanded beyond the periods before the 
1980s and includes different film genres, its industrial 
connections with different parts of the pan-Chinese world, and 
films in languages other than Cantonese. Recent interests in 
the globalization and cultural politics of Shaw Brothers 
cinema in the 1960s and 1970s illuminate these trends. 
However, Shaw Brothers' rival studio in Singapore and Hong 
Kong has been little studied. fil fopen notes in new window! 
This is the Cathay Organization-MP&GI, which was most 
famous for its series of urban romance and musicals (several 
of which were written by the celebrated writer Eileen Chang) 

— including Our Sister Hedy (Si qianjin), The Battle of Love 
(Qingchang ru zhangchang ) and Mambo Girl (Manbo 
nulang). This studio projected a dazzling perspective on 
modern life and sensibility in its films. In fact, before the 
building of Shaw Brothers Movietown in Clearwater Bay in the 
late 1950s, Cathay-MP&GI dominated the film business of 
postwar Hong Kong, shaping in particular the industrial 
practice and production trends of Mandarin cinema. Both 
diasporic Chinese capitalist corporations played critical roles 
in leading Hong Kong to become a global cinematic city. 

To correct this academic imbalance, my essay analyzes the 
broader context of postwar Hong Kong history and migrant 
culture in which Cathay-MP&GI developed to become the 
dominant film company. I focus on one of its most celebrated 
film, Air Hostess (Kong zhortg xiaozhe ), to bring to light the 
ways Cathay-MP&GI production was intricately intertwined 
with the changes in gender relations and the Cold War politics 
of postwar Hong Kong and Chinese cinemas. 


All air hostess applicants 
have to go through vigorous 













training and tests, including 
measurement of their height 
and weight.... 



Postwar Mandarin cinema in crisis 

The 1950s were a period of change and uncertainty in Hong 
Kong in general, and its Mandarin film industry in particular. 
The colony recovered rapidly from its almost four years of 
Japanese occupation. In contrast, across the Pearl River, 
China remained ravaged by continuous violence after eight 
years of bloody war against Japan. The Nationalist- 
Communist Civil War brought the country to the brink of 
bankruptcy when the Communists took over the mainland in 
1949. Tens of thousands of Chinese people fled to Hong Kong 
in search of a better future. As a result, the population of the 
colony jumped dramatically from about 600,000 in the wake 
of liberation from Japanese occupation in August 1945 to over 
two million in 1951, and in 1961, to three million.[2] 


... and tests of balance and 
agility... 



... and the proper way to 
walk and serve coffee. 



Hong Kong's Kai Tak 
Airport as shown in Air 
Hostess. 


Some of the refugees were studio executives and film artists 
from Shanghai. To rebuild their careers in exile, they 
contributed in an important way to rebuilding the Mandarin 
cinema industry in postwar Hong Kong. The “King of Chinese 
Cinema,” Zhang Shankun, for example, fled to the colony to 
escape persecution by the Chiang Kai-shek's Nationalist 
government for his ambiguous cooperation with the Japanese 
in wartime Shanghai. And Li Zuyong, a finance tycoon with 
intimate connections to Nationalists, left Shanghai during the 
Civil War to look for business opportunities in Hong Kong. 

Zhang and Li teamed up to found Yonghua (Ever China) 
Productions in 1947 to make Mandarin films. They imported 
film equipment from Europe and the United States and 
recruited hundreds of directors and actors from Shanghai, 
including such major stars such as Tao Jin, Liu Qiong, and Li 
Lihua. Yonghua’s debut films, Bu Wancang’s The Soul of 
China (Guohun) and Zhu Shilin’s Palace Intrigues (Qinggong 
mishi), were both huge-budget costume dramas projecting a 
pro-Nationalist sentiment and won praise from critics and had 
great box-office success in Hong Kong as well as in China and 
Southeast Asia. Yet, the worsening Civil War in 1948-1949 
caused the Chinese banking system and currency market to 
collapse; thus Yonghua received only a small fraction of their 
box-office benefits. Then came the Communist victory in 1949, 
which virtually closed the China market to Hong Kong cinema. 

The close of their China market threw Yonghua and all other 
Mandarin film studios into a state of crisis. Their survival 
depended on access to the mainland. In fact, to all Mandarin 
film producers, Hong Kong only represented a safe and 
convenient production site since their films were made for the 
mainland (particularly Shanghai) market. While the whole 
industry was dealt a serious blow by the market change, 
Yonghua was particularly hard hit because of its poor finance 











management and huge operating costs.[3] Tensions between 
Li Zuyong and Zhang Shankun increased, and in 1949, Zhang 
was forced out of the studio. Yonghua survived for a few years, 
thanks to loans from its Southeast Asian distributor, the 
Cathay Organization, and the Nationalist government, which 
had gone into exile in Taiwan in 1949. Its production exhibited 
a pronouncedly anti-Communist bent. 

Yonghua was one of thirty-three Mandarin film studios in 
Hong Kong in the early 1950s. Most of these studios were 
small, without their own production crews. Their financing 
was weak; they could start a project only when they acquired 
funding from investors and found distributors interested in its 
market potential. Yet this flexibility enabled them to survive 
better than Yonghua in these worsening business condition. 
The loss of its China market forced the industry to reformulate 
its marketing strategy. 

Except for one or two pro-Beijing film companies, including 
Changcheng (Great Wall), which were allowed to continue to 
sell films to the mainland, all film studios tried to survive the 
change in business conditions to shift their market focus to the 
diasporic Chinese community in Southeast Asia while trying to 
increase their market share in Hong Kong. They invested in 
small budget Cantonese productions or simply made a 
Cantonese-language copy of every Mandarin film they 
produced. Above all, they sought to open new markets in 
Taiwan. With so many Nationalist officials and functionaries 
fled there from the Lower Yangzi region, Taiwan had become 
the largest Mandarin-speaking community outside of the 
mainland. 

But these markets were difficult to develop. By 1955 the 
Mandarin film industry was permeated by a sense of gloom 
and anxiety. In a roundtable discussion in that year, for 
example, industry leaders — including producer Zhang 
Shankun and director Bu Wancang — warned that Mandarin 
cinema would collapse unless the industry could expand its 
distribution network. The Southeast Asia market was 
vulnerable because of the political and economic volubility of 
the region partly as a result of the widespread postwar 
decolonialization movements. In Singapore and Malaya, 
moreover, Mandarin cinema had to compete with popular 
Hollywood motion pictures and films in Malay and various 
dialects (particularly Cantonese). In Hong Kong, screens were 
dominated by Cantonese productions and Hollywood 
spectacles, while Mandarin film artists remained mostly 
unfamiliar to local audiences. Thus, in 1955, over 120 
Mandarin films produced in the past five years, including 
many with Cantonese dubbing, were still in backlog, waiting to 
be distributed in theaters.[4] 



Taiwan turned out to be the most disappointing of all; its 
intricate Cold War politics of anti-communism frustrated 
everyone in the cinema business. Because Taiwan’s film 
industry was still in its infancy, it was the official policy of 
Taipei to mobilize support from the Hong Kong Mandarin film 
industry in its global war against Chinese communism. The 
Taiwan government pledged, therefore, to provide all forms of 
subsidies and market assistance to Mandarin filmmakers who 
were not affiliated with the Beijing-sponsored studios in 
exchange for their loyalty and propaganda efforts. In the 
parlance of the time, they were the “Freedom filmmakers” 
(ziyou yingren) devoted to promoting the Nationalist cause of 
anti-communism as well as promoting Chinese Confucian 
tradition (which was allegedly under Communist attacks on 
the mainland) in Hong Kong and other Chinese communities 
around the globe. Financial supports included, in particular, 
production subsidies and access to the growing Chinese- 
language film market in Taiwan. 

However, the policy was frustratingly inconsistent and subject 
to all sorts of contingencies. For example, while a few 
“Freedom” films — such as Zhang Shankun’s Qiu Jin the 
Revolutionary Heroine (Qiu Jin, 1954) and Tu Guangqi’s 
Semi-Lower Class Society (Ban xialiu shehui, 1955 ) — won 
awards from the Nationalist regime in the early 1950s for their 
skillful projection of anti-communism and pro-Taiwan 
nationalism, both were however banned in 1956 (along with 
other 60 Mandarin pictures). Censors had “discovered” that 
some members of their production crew were “communists,” 
even though these “traitors” changed sides only after 
completing the film. [5] Similarly, in 1955 Taiwan raised 
import duties for Mandarin films by twenty percent as a 
punishment for their “lack of contributions” to the anti¬ 
communist crusade. As one of the industry leader pointed out 
in frustration: 

“Freedom filmmakers had to sell their films [to 
different markets] and had done their best to help 
promoting pro-Taiwan nationalism without falling 
foul of censorship [in both Hong Kong and 
Southeast Asia]. These punishments would serve 
no other purpose but destroy the [pro-Taiwan] 

Mandarin film industry,” thereby pushing more 
filmmakers to “defect to the Communist cause.”[6] 

Limited outlets attracted few investors. As a consequence, 
small investments resulted in a decreased number of 
productions and lower standard of production. According to 
producer Hu Jinkang, while profits from each film dropped 
almost half between 1951 and 1955, the production budget per 
film decreased from HK$300,000 in 1951 to HK$i20,ooo in 



1955 - Similarly, there were one third fewer films produced in 
1955 than in 1953.[7] The Hong Kong Mandarin cinema 
industry was in crisis; many small film studios folded and 
unemployment was rampant. Amidst this atmosphere of 
depression, the plan of the Cathay Organization to expand its 
distribution network into Southeast Asia and expand its 
production facilities in Hong Kong brought hope for a 
renaissance of Mandarin film culture outside China. [8] 

New and modern: Cathay-MP&GI 

The Cathay Organization was founded in 1947 in Singapore, 
and to viewers around the world, its history was synonymous 
with the charm and charisma of its founder, Dato Loke Wan 
Tho (1910-1964). The only son of the fourth (and most 
business-minded) wife of the Chinese-born Malayan 
billionaire Loke Yew, Loke received his post-primary 
education in the West (Switzerland and England), adopting a 
Westernized, highly cosmopolitan outlook. His demeanor was 
that of a British gentleman, immaculately dressed and 
graciously mannered in his constant socializing with the rich 
and famous of the world. Loke was by temperament more a 
scholar in love with nature and the world of ideas and truth 
than a businessman obsessed with deals and profits. In fact, 
choosing his career had been an agonizing decision. 

Despite his awareness that he was “destined” to be a 
businessman taking charge of the sprawling family business, 
he chose to pursue his true passion, history and literature, at 
Oxford. When he later returned to Singapore, he decided to 
focus his career on the film business. This decision, I believe, 
was sparked in part by his effort to harmonize the conflicts 
between his personal interests and family obligations and in 
part by his desire to escape from his famous father’s tall 
shadow. Rather than simply take over the family business, 
Loke sought also to build a new venture around the modern 
entertainment of motion pictures, which he believed would 
both prove his “entrepreneurial spirit” and modernize the 
everyday culture and sensibility of Southeast Asia. [9] 

Indeed, new and modern were the major themes of Loke’s 
approach to cinema business. On the basis of two movie 
houses operated by his family, Loke founded the Cathay 
Organization, whose mission was to build a film exhibition 
empire in Singapore and Malaya. He articulated his business 
vision in terms of creating a modern culture of leisure and 
entertainment as a way of transforming the popular culture 
and the everyday life of the region: 

“I dedicate myself entirely to the film business not 

only because I have a strong personal interest in it, 


but because, ultimately, I want to bring [new 
modes of] pleasures [through modern, 
sophisticated entertainment] to every person in 
Southeast Asia...”[10] 

To bring his vision into reality was, however, a formidable 
challenge because of the decolonialization movement and the 
accompanying political and economic turmoil that swept 
through the region in the 1950s. Also, to build a film 
exhibition empire in Southeast Asia was to compete directly 
with the Shaw brothers, Runmi and Run Run, whose vision, 
energy, personal network, and entrepreneurial skills had 
enabled them to reign over Southeast Asian film exhibition 
since the 1930s. The Shaws owned a chain of over one 
hundred cinemas across the region, so to challenge their 
dominance required money, determination, and creativity. In 
light of this, Loke set out to expand his exhibition circuit both 
quickly and strategically. Between 1948 and 1955, the Cathay 
Organization expanded its cinema chain to over forty theaters, 
and two years later, eleven more were added. In 1957, Loke 
announced he would invest Strait currency-$10 million in 
building six more new venues in three years, increasing the 
Organization’s cinemas to a total of over sixty. 

Loke not only expanded his exhibition circuit in Singapore, 
Malaya, Brunei and N. Borneo quickly and determinedly, he 
also made his new cinemas the most modern and opulent in 
the region. Appealing to Southeast Asia's rising middle class, 
he tried to introduce a modern, bourgeois entertainment 
culture to the region. In order to have theaters a par with all 
the “modern cinemas of the world” and to enable audiences to 
“have the best atmosphere in which to relax completely,” he 
made all his movie palaces sleek in architectural design and 
modern in technology and amenities. They were fully air- 
conditioned, generously equipped with the most advanced 
Western-made acoustic and visual technology, such as 
Cinemascope, and lushly decorated with plush chairs and 
expensive carpets imported from the United States and 
Europe. For example, the 1557-seat Singapore Odeon, one of 
Loke’s favorite cinemas, demonstrated his aspiration for 
Western-style modernity. It boasted two huge parking lots on 
the ground floor, the “world’s best” York air-conditioners, GB- 
Kele projectors that were the first available in Southeast Asia, 
and a luxurious auditorium decorated with the “newest and 
most advanced” furniture. Revealing Loke’s aspiration of 
bringing Southeast Asian leisure culture up to the global 
standard of bourgeois culture, which was shaped by and 
expressed in Hollywood cinema and movie-going culture, 
Odeon featured a Hollywood Cafe with the “most modern” 
classy decor designed by no one but Loke himself. [11] 



In order to supply films to show in his rapidly expanding 
exhibition network, according to author Lim Kay Tong, in 
1955-1956 Cathay began to pay attention to film production, 
while strengthening its distribution arm, International Film 
Distribution Ltd. (which supplied films in 14 languages to all 
Cathay venues in addition to 200 other independently owned 
cinemas across Southeast Asia).[12] Cathay’s extension into 
production started with the opportunity created by Yonghua’s 
insolvency in 1955. As Yonghua’s major distributor in 
Southeast Asia, Loke had extended several loans to Li Zuyong. 
With an expansion plan now, Loke decided to take over the 
company, expand its studio facilities and sign up film talents, 
including eminent directors Yan Jun and Yue Deng and stars 
Linda Lin Dai, Lucilla You Min and Grace Chang (Ge Lan). In 
March 1956 Movie Production & General Investment (MP & 
GI, or Dianmou in Chinese) was founded to become the 
Chinese-language film production arm of Cathay. Loke served 
as its president, and Zhong Qiwen (Robert Chung), a former 
Yonghua executive who had studied color film production in 
Hollywood, became the general manager. 

According to Law Kar and Shu Kei, the operation and 
administrative structure of MP&GI were organized largely in 
line with Hollywood studios, particularly with its creation of a 
star system and the emphasis it placed on promotion and on 
script development. MP&GI launched a magazine Guozi 
dianying, or International Screen, to promote its stars and 
films to Chinese audiences in Asia. For the first time in Hong 
Kong (and Chinese) film histories, Loke established a Script 
Department, which brought together some of the most 
creative minds from exiled writers, including such famous 
writers as Song Qi, Sun Jinsan, and Eileen Chang. Contrary to 
the lack of respect for scriptwriters seen in the Hong Kong 
film industry, the Script Department played a central role in 
shaping the studio’s productions.[13] Backed by diasporic 
capital, and operated as a central part of a transnationally 
organized, vertically integrated business structure, MP&GI set 
itself the goal of bringing modern entertainment to all people 
in Asia and modernizing their popular culture. 
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Cold War and gender politics 
of Air Hostess 



Since travel by air was rare, 
the film shows the audience 
what an airplane looks like, 
how it operates and ... 



... what it is like to travel on 
an airplane. 



Pilot Lei Daying reprimands 


Many critics have pointed out that during its peak of 
production between 1957 and 1962, MP&GI Mandarin- 
language films were predominately sleek, glamorous musicals, 
comedies, and urban romances that exhibited markedly 
obvious Hollywood influence in plot construction, generic 
conventions, and camera movement. ri/jl fopen notes in new 
window] This influence was no surprise. In the 1950s and 
1960s, a period in which the Cold War division between 
Freedom and Communism was rampant and the North-South 
divide was clear-cut, U.S. popular culture dominated Asia. 
Hollywood became the “universal” standard of filmmaking. In 
the public mind, Hollywood represented the culture of 
modernity and the power of the capitalist system. Above all, it 
represented the standards of modern life and taste that Asians 
(or other developing people) should “incorporate” if they 
wanted to “modernize” their lives and culture. Indeed, Loke 
was known for his passion for Hollywood spectacles and had 
extensive business and personal connections with the U.S. 
film industry. Most of his top lieutenants, such as Robert 
Chung, had received training in the United States. And many 
of the leading writers and directors at MP&GI had worked in 
Voice of America radio or honed their filmmaking skills by 
watching, reviewing, or translating Hollywood films (in 
Shanghai and in Hong Kong). 

At the same time, available research indicates that Cathay- 
MP&GI was inadvertently entangled in the Cold War politics 
of anti-communism. Inadvertently because as a “son of the 
Yellow Emperor” in Singapore-Malaya, Loke traced his ethnic 
connection to the ancestral land of Confucian civilization. He 
was reported as getting furious at a Hong Kong press 
conference when a reporter raised doubts about his 
Chineseness since he could not speak Chinese. He responded 
by telling everyone that he was no less a Chinese than anyone 
else because of his cultural heritage and his loyalty to his 
Chinese ethnicity. Like most overseas Chinese in the 1950s 
and 1960s, he identified with “Free China” - Taiwan — as the 
custodian of Chinese culture and thereby the only legitimate 
Chinese government. [15] According to Sha Rongfeng, a 













Lin Kepin for not adhering 
to the “ethics of service” 
and forgetting to serve the 
needs of a demanding 
customer. 


Taiwan movie executive closely associated with the Nationalist 
government, Loke was closely connected to Taipei, so much so 
that in the early 1950s Nationalist officials arranged with him 
to extend loans to Yonghua to help it survive. Moreover, all 
MP&GI’s employees came from the anti-Communist exile 
community, and some of them were connected to Nationalist 
cultural officials.[16] 



Through the eyes of Lin 
Kepin, the film leads 
audiences to explore the 
beauty of Free China, 
Taiwan, ... 



... as well as the modernity 
of Taiwan. 



Lin Kepin sings of her love 
of Taiwan, the “Treasured 


These concerns for modernity and anti-communism come 
through powerfully in MP&GI’s prestigious picture, Air 
Hostess (Kong zhong xiaojie, 1959 ), which won the 
prestigious Jinding prize at Asian Film Festival. Directed by 
the well-respected scriptwriter-turned-director Yi Wen, who 
started his career in writing film reviews in wartime Shanghai, 
Air Hostess was a big budget film with an impressive cast - 
namely Ge Lan, Qiao Hong, Su Feng, and Lei Zhen — and 
involved location shooting in Hong Kong, Taiwan, Singapore, 
and Thailand. It was also one of the first Hong Kong films shot 
in Eastman color. These high-cost, high-tech production 
strategies became the films’s selling points, while also serving 
to highlight its main theme: what it means to be modern in a 
rapidly changing Asia. The film represents modernity by 
showing an emerging Asian airline business as an incubator of 
a new transnational capitalist corporate culture and tracing 
the impact of this capitalist culture on the changing gender 
relationship in the “modernizing” Asia. As a publicity article of 
Air Hostess puts it: 

“Airline business marks the progress of human 
civilization ... Air hostess, whose job is to take care 
of the passengers, are virtually ‘angels.’ Working 
up on the sky, serving the people [traveling the 
world], air hostess is a new profession, a most 
modern profession ... They help shorten the 
distance between people and facilitate movement 
between nations.”(my italics)[i7] 

Air Hostess centers upon the search of a young woman Lin 
Kepin (played by Ge Lan) for a meaningful career and her 
evolving romance with airline pilot Xu Ke (Qiao Hong). 

Typical of MP&GI Mandarin productions, all the characters in 
the film come from a cosmopolitan middle-class Shanghai 
migrant background. They move around in a Mandarin¬ 
speaking community and live in spacious, well appointed 
apartments (filled with such modern amenities of the time as 
pianos, big sofas and refrigerators). They enjoy a life 
seemingly devoid of the kinds of poverty and social and 
economic difficulties most people were suffering in the colony 
at the time. As a Mandarin-speaking minority in a 
predominately Cantonese population, in the fifties and sixties, 
they were proud of (or nostalgic for) the cosmopolitan cultures 









Island,” where everyone 
“has food to eat and enjoys 
a good life.” 



The two lovers enjoy 
themselves in downtown 
Singapore. 



Odeon, the crown jewel of 
Cathay’s theater empire. 



Lin Kepin tells her mother 
that she is not ready to 
marry because her dream is 
to be free, to be a modern 
professional woman. 


they had left behind in the mainland and their modern 
lifestyle there; they remained aloof from (if not contemptuous 
of) the local society. 

In fact, flight attendant, the profession that conjured up 
glamour and a modern lifestyle, was invariably associated in 
the local mind with “northern” migrants (that is, with people 
from anywhere north of Canton). For example, in another pf 
MP&GI’s popular comedy, Wang Tianlin’s The Greatest Civil 
War on Earth (Nanbei he, 1961), a Cantonese-speaking 
businessman (Leung Shing-bo) concluded after just a quick 
glance at a pretty woman in an air hostess uniform that she is 
no local girl because 

“with fancy luggage, humming a Mandarin pop 
tune, and a air hostess - she must be a northern 
girl (waijiang nu) no doubt.” 

So Air Hostess focuses on this diasporic community’s 
changing lifestyle, attitudes and gender relations to project a 
trajectory of an emerging culture of capitalist modernity in 
Asia. 

Reminiscent of MP&GI’s 1957 musical Mambo Girl (Manbo 
nulang ), which launched Ge Lan as a superstar in Hong Kong, 
Air Hostess opens with a nicely constructed party scene in 
which the beautiful stylish Lin Kepin sings of her dream of 
“Flying to the Sky” (Wo yaofei shang qing tian ) to an 
admiring well-dressed crowd. She yearns for freedom, a life of 
glamour and professional fulfillment, and above all the thrills 
of jet-setting around the globe. When the scene cuts to her at 
home, we see her arguing with her mother, refusing to marry a 
boring looking man, whose desire is to keep her in the role of 
traditional housewife. Rather she wants to pursue her own 
dream - that is, to become an air hostess. 

In the 1950s, few people traveled outside of Hong Kong (or 
any parts of Asia in this regard) and even fewer traveled by 
airplane. The airborne experience of modernity was totally 
alien to most of the audience. The choice of air hostess as a 
subject of the film, to symbolize modern life, probably came 
from Loke, a tireless jet-setter who hopped from city to city to 
make business deals or pursue his varied personal interests. 
Loke owned several luxurious hotels in the region and was 
also on the board of the fledgling Malayan Airline and Cathay 
Pacific Airline. In fact, as if to show what airplane travel and 
an airborne experience were like, the film contains several 
long sequences detailing a series of vigorous (or humiliating) 
tests as well as various kinds of drills and training exercises 
that Kepin and other girls have to go through in order to 
become an air hostess. These include language drills, the 
correct way of moving through the airplane cabin, the proper 






Kepin is frustrated by lack 
of advancement in her 
career. The manager tells 
her that the airline 
company’s administration 
and particularly pilot Lei 
Daying are very concerned 
about her and care for her 
because of her talent and 
devotion to her work. 



Kepin’s supervisors helped 
her solve a problem with a 
difficult customer. 



Lei Daying apologizes to 
Kepin in a tourist area of 


way to walk and speak with style, and the correct manner to 
serve coffee to passengers. These scenes seem to be taken 
directly from airline publicity shorts; they are probably 
informative to a curious audience but generally lack 
entertainment value (except probably the sequence describing 
a series of physical tests all the applicants have to go through 
with only minimal clothing, which might have aroused the 
voyeuristic desires of some audience members. 

As part of their work, Kepin and other air stewardesses 
(played by Ye Fen and other starlets) live like modern-day 
gypsies, stopping over at cities around Asia. Asia becomes a 
region of interconnected nations which they have access to. 
This allows the film to showcase the modernity of Singapore, 
with montages of skyscrapers and Cathay-owned movie 
palaces, or the exotic beauty of Bangkok. The film's imagery 
gives the audience an impression of watching a “travelogue” 
showcasing the beautiful scenery and recent achievements of 
Southeast Asia. But most controversial at the time was a long 
scene featuring the “progress of Free China” - depicting a 
modern, luxurious hotel in Taipei and other Taiwanese tourist 
attractions (e.g., Wulai Falls). The Ge Lan character is also 
shown singing a “Song of Taiwan” at a hotel reception to 
express her affection for the island. The song includes such 
lines as: 

“I love my fellow countrymen of Taiwan 

Let me sing a song of Taiwan... 

Trading in sugar and sugar cane goes so well, 

every household has so much to eat... 

All our hearts are linked together as in a line.” 

Critics in Hong Kong were quick to point out that the film 
contained much pro-Taiwan propaganda, celebrating the 
capitalist development, U.S.-supported industrial modernity 
and beauty of Free China. It did this in implied contrast to the 
poverty and turmoil of the mainland, thereby lending itself to 
the Cold War crusade of anti-communism. [18] Such a critique 
might be accurate, given Loke’s identification with the 
Nationalist government and the pro-Taiwan sentiment among 
most of his employees at MP&GI. But only further research 
can ascertain any institutional connections between Cathay 
Organization and the Cold War politics in Asia. 

Critic He Guan (who was to became famous the martial arts 
film director Zhang Che) points out a contradictory 
characterization of Lin Keping, which reveals the gender 
politics of Air Hostess. He observes that her character lacks 
coherence and is therefore not convincing. Although she is 
portrayed as defiant and independent, refusing to obey her 
parents so that she can pursue her dream of becoming a 











Bangkok for his rudeness to 
her because of his “total 
immersion in his work, 
which has made him 
become like a machine 
part.” Kepin, of course, 
understands. 



At a party, the company 
awards Kepin with a 
certificate celebrating her 
successful promotion to 
senior air hostess. 


professional woman, she allows herself to accept with little 
show of inner tension all the seemingly unfair, unreasonable 
rules and make-dominated culture of the airline company 
(which included the distinct corporate hierarchy and the 
prohibition against any “personal life when in uniform”). 

She also falls in love with the muscular pilot Xu Ke, a devoted 
company employee who strikes today's viewers as a male 
chauvinist totally oblivious to her feelings and desires. The 
pilot subjects Keping to various forms of public humiliation in 
the interest of the airline company.[i9] For example, in one 
scene inside the cockpit, Keping is smilingly serving coffee to 
the pilots, who are all men; but Xu Ke seems to be so 
engrossed in his work that he pays no attention to Keping. 

And in the following sequence inside the cabin, when Keping 
chitchats with a passenger, Xu Ke comes out from the cockpit 
to reprimand her in front of everyone for failing to serve the 
needs of other passengers. She almost breaks into tears. 

It is clear that the modernity Air Hostess projects is markedly 
gendered. The airline company as a modern transnational 
corporation functions in the film as an expression of Western 
Fordist-Taylorist capitalism, which demanded total dedication 
and emotional identification of individual workers to the mass 
production regime of hierarchy, rationality, and discipline for 
the sake of maximum profits and efficiency. According to 
industrial capitalism's proponents, the system was seemingly 
harsh and impersonal only because of its efforts to create a 
disciplined, efficient work force dedicated to serving the 
corporate mission (and social good). It was actually thought to 
be a humane, fair system rewarding the best and most hard¬ 
working, dedicated of its workers. Clearly pilot Xu Ke 
represents the “masculine values” of rationality, discipline, 
and fairness celebrate by Fordist-Taylorist capitalism. 

That is why the airline manager (played by Tang Zhen) tells 
Keping in the climax scene that despite the company’s strict 
and rigid demands on all its employees and Xu Ke’s roughness 
and seeming obliviousness to her feelings, the administration 
and Xu Ke care deeply for her. And in a rare light-hearted 
scene where Xu Ke, looking uncomfortable, apologies to 
Keping for his rudeness and insensitivity in scolding her in 
front of all the passengers. Instead of complaining, Keping, 
seen in close up, replies understandingly: 

“I know that you are only devoted to your work and 

I respect you for your devotion. I should do the 

same if I were you.” 


Their romance begins to blossom. Keping is a woman who 
pursues her modern dream and yet whose relationship with 




Xu Ke is marked by a set of patriarchal values associated with 
capitalist corporate culture. Thus modern life, Air Hostess 
seems to suggest, entails not just glamour and luxury, but 
most importantly also the ethics of hard work, discipline, and 
professionalism required by the modern capitalist system. 
Only by incorporating these modern “masculine” values could 
Asia be able to transform itself into a region of wealth and 
power. 

Conclusion 

Aside from Air Hostess, Cathay-MP&GI had produced a string 
of successful films in the 1950s and early 1960s - including 
Yue Feng’s comedy Battle of Love (Qingchang ru zhanchang, 
1957), Tang Huang’s Sister Long Legs (Chang tuijiejie, i960), 
Yi Wen’s’s melodrama Mambo Girl (Manbo nulang 1957), or 
Wang Tianlin’s romantic comedy The Greatest Civil War on 
Earth and family drama Father Takes A Bribe (Xiao emu, 
1963). These films were popular in Hong Kong and Southeast 
Asia and won prestigious prizes in the Asian Film Festival and 
Taiwan’s Golden Horse Film Festival. And Loke’s charisma 
and the glamour and stylishness of his stars put MP&GI (as 
well as Hong Kong Mandarin cinema) in the limelight. 
According to the research of Emilie Yeh, Cathay was planning 
an ambitious (co)production plan in Taiwan in 1962-1963 as a 
way to expand both its production facilities and its market 
shares there.[20] 

Behind’s Loke’s charm and signature smiling face, MP&GI had 
never made itself a financially self-sustaining studio. 

According to Cathay’s Chief Accountant Heah Hock Meng, 
even with a few hits, MP&GI was always in red and its 
operation depended entirely on the money Loke took out of 
his family business. By 1963, it had lost a total of over HK$ 6 
million, while Cathay was rapidly expanding its circuit of 
theaters and distribution networks.[21] Tensions were 
mounting between Singapore and Hong Kong regarding 
budgetary control and personnel decisions. That led to Robert 
Chung’s resignation in 1962.(22] This was followed by Loke’s 
premature death a year later. Soon afterwards, MP&GI was 
renamed Cathay as part of an overall restructuring to bring it 
under firmer control of Loke’s low-profiled successor, Chuk 
Kok Leong. 

The success of Loke in recruiting many of the best artistic 
talents to MP&GI and its rapid expansion of market shares in 
Hong Kong, Taiwan, and Southeast Asia intensified the 
rivalries with the Shaw Brothers. In 1957, Run Run Shaw came 
to Hong Kong and declared he would modernize and globalize 
Chinese-language cinema. Shaw Brothers built the largest film 
studio in Asia, the Movietown in Clear Water Bay, and the 


studio launched an “age of color” production in an attempt to 
edge out the Cathay-MP&GI’s black-and-white films. 

Cathay’s expansion to Hong Kong brought capital, a new 
business strategy and a Hollywood-styled studio system to 
reinvigorate the Mandarin cinema industry. Many of its most 
successful films, including Air Hostess, brought to the screen 
depictions of the many forces that were in the process of 
sweeping Hong Kong (and Asia) into momentous 
socioeconomic transformation. And its rivalries with the Shaw 
Brothers spawned a “golden age” of filmmaking in the 1960s, 
during which Hong Kong film extended its market reach to all 
the Chinese communities across the globe. Recently Wong 
Kar-wai’s films brought the memory of this “golden age” back 
to us with, among others, his nostalgic look at the colony’s 
Shanghai diasporic community in In the Mood for Love and 
his playful uses of the transnational image of air hostesses in 
Chungking Express. Such works remind us elegantly of the 
complexly embedded relationship of Hong Kong cinema of 
today with its varied, complex past. 
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From The Greatest Civil 
War on Earth 



A Cantonese and a 
Shanghai tailor happen to 
open their shops next to 
each other, constantly 
battling against the 
opponent in business. The 
street-corner neighborhood 
represents a new spatial 
trope of urban life and the 
rising middle class in 
postwar Hong Kong. 



A salesman juggles his 
extra share of commission 
between the two tailor-shop 
owners. The film gives a 
glimpse of the rise of 


Romantic comedies of Cathay- 
MP&GI in the 1950s and 60s: 
language, locality, and urban 
character 

by Kenny K. K. Ng 

Father: Is your family still in Shandong? 

Daughter: He grew up in Hong Kong. 

Father: No wonder he has an accent. He said 
“Shandong” but I heard “Guangdong.” 

Boyfriend: I...I always lose my “ton.” 

Father: What did he say? 

Daughter: He said my shoes are fashionable. 

Mother: Please try some candies. 

Boyfriend: The “son” is shining hot....The “son” in 
the sky...It’s too hot. 

Mother: Oh...yes, it’s too hot. 

Father: What? I don’t understand what you are 
talking about? 

Boyfriend: I...My...my Mandarin is too bad. It’s like 
I’m speaking with a “lock” in my mouth. 

Father: What? “Lock”? 

Boyfriend: “Lock” — the “lock” on the ground...The 
“son” in the sky, the “lock” on the ground, the “ton” 
in the mouth. 

Father: What are you saying? [Pause] You liar! 

You’re Cantonese! 

Daughter: Dad. 

Father: You get out! Get out now! 

Mother: Why do you lose your temper? 

Father: If you don’t get out, I’ll beat you up. 

Daughter: You go first. I’ll explain to him. 

Father: Never forgive you Cantonese bastard... 

In The Greatest Wedding on Earth [Nanbei yijiaqin] (Wang 
Tianlin, 1962), a Cantonese-speaking young man is in love 
with a Mandarin-speaking woman. The comedy depicts the 
cultural conflicts between the Mandarin-speaking 








commercialism and 
entrepreneurship in postwar 
Hong Kong. 



“This is like chickens talking 
to ducks”—a Cantonese 
colloquial expression that 
vividly spells out the 
linguistic as well as cultural 
conflicts between the 
Cantonese-speaking 
“Southerners” and 
Mandarin-speaking 
“Northerners.” 


From The Greatest 
Wedding on Earth 



A “Northerner” confronts a 
“Southerner” in the 
beginning of the film. With a 
comic plot centering on the 
rivalry between two 
restauranteurs, the film 
effectively appealed to the 
public audience by tapping 
their daily habit of 
restaurant-going and the 
local food culture. 


“Northerners” (Beifang ren ) and the Cantonese-speaking 
“Southerners” (Nanfang ren), whose spoken languages and 
living habits are diametrically opposed. In postwar Hong 
Kong, the “Northerner” was a collective term referring to the 
mainland immigrants, with a majority of whom originating 
from Shanghai, whereas the “Southerner” meant the majoring 
of local residents in the South China and Guangdong regions. 
In the film, as the young lovers develop affections with each 
other, which cross ethnic and dialectal boundaries between 
their families, they find their romance in bitter conflict with 
their own fathers, who hold ingrained prejudices against each 
other’s dialects and cultures. 

In one of the comic scenes in The Greatest Wedding, the 
Cantonese-speaking man pretends that he is of Northern 
origin in Shandong in the hope of pleasing his prospective 
father-in-law. When he speaks up in Mandarin, he talks 
gibberish to ears of the outsiders as he cannot hide his 
Cantonese accent. His cheating clearly infuriates the father, 
who threatens to thrown the man out of his house. The 
hilarious episode creates clashes and comic effects by virtue of 
mispronunciations, misunderstandings, and mistakes with 
linguistic accents. For non-Chinese speakers, the English 
subtitles (that parallel the Chinese ones) in the movie have 
done a good job in capturing the puns and wordplays — the 
“ton” (tongue) in the mouth, the “son” (sun) in the sky, the 
“lock” (rock) on the ground — but the joke works quite 
differently than its Chinese dialectal counterparts. When the 
young man says in Mandarin, “I always lose my ‘tongue’,” he 
awkwardly utters the word “tongue” like “shoe.” In the 
Chinese dialogues, what the man really means is “I cannot 
twist my ‘tongue’ (she),” but he sounds like “I cannot twist my 
‘shoe’ (xze).”[i] fopen notes in new window] 

Interestingly, to articulate “she” and “xze” properly in 
Mandarin, the speaker has to twist the tongue in a proper way 
in order to make the right utterance and so convey the right 
meaning. (Indeed, the Mandarin language, based on the 
Beijing dialect, involves a great deal of tongue-twisting in 
actual pronunciation, which could be very tough for many 
Cantonese speakers.) Here the multiple implications of the 
“tongue-twister” — the man’s physical incompetence to 
manipulate and curl his tongue, his failure to utter the word 
“tongue” in Mandarin, and a difficult expression to speak out 
correctly — amusingly reveal the natural linguistic barrier for 
effective communications between different dialect-speaking 
people. Linguistic utterances become immediate markers of 
group affiliations and identities, of the distinction between the 
self and other, which continue to engender communicational 
tensions and confusions in the story. 





The Cantonese young man 
is in an agonizing ordeal 
when he tries so hard to 
speak in Mandarin and hide 
his accent before his 
prospective father-in-law. In 
the form of romantic urban 
comedy, the film teases the 
clashes of Chinese dialects 
and regional cultures in a 
city where English was 
once the “master language” 
under British colonial 
governance. 



“The ‘son’ in the sky, the 
‘lock’ on the ground, the 
‘ton’ in the mouth,” the man 
painfully twists his tongue to 
pronounce his woeful 
Mandarin. Linguistic 
utterances are often 
immediate indicators of 
one’s own origin and ethnic 
identity. The joke cracked 
by mispronunciation of 
words and 

misunderstanding between 


For present-day local Hong Kong viewers, even if they are 
watching this film today for the first time on home video as 
one of the classics that Cathay/MP&GI has recently released, 
[2] this group of “North versus South” comedies dated back to 
the early 1960s remains interesting to watch because of their 
pioneering efforts to “break the barrier between Mandarin and 
Cantonese films,” as well as to look at the city as a melting-pot 
of pluralistic languages and cultures, and its fellow citizens as 
“travelers on the same boat.”[3] In retrospect, these urban 
comedies have never lost their comical touch and realistic 
resonance on the cultural encounters between different 
Chinese communities in Hong Kong, a quintessentially 
immigrant city of the Chinese diaspora. As one veteran local 
critic has put it, “once again, the people of Hong Kong have to 
face Mainlanders and the paradoxical relationship of mutual 
attraction and resentment that exists between the Cantonese 
and Mandarin (Putonghua) cultures.”[4] 

Dramatic dialogue and precisely language itself play a pivotal 
role in the comedy. The film uses mixed dialect jokes and 
colloquial humor to symbolize the antagonism in the urban 
setting between the native Cantonese residents and the large 
inflow of Mandarin-speaking people. Such dialect fusions 
indeed reflect the phenomenon of a dual language cinema 
booming in postwar Hong Kong. Fom the 1950s to the 70s the 
Hong Kong cinema industry was divided along linguistic lines, 
one making films in the mainland Mandarin language and the 
other in the local Cantonese dialect. No doubt Hong Kong was 
the home city of Cantonese cinema, with the majority of its 
citizens speaking the Cantonese dialect. Being the lingua 
franca in the territory, hearing the Cantonese dialect for non¬ 
native viewers had the effect of boosting assimilation and 
acculturation in both economic and cultural terms. 

Alongside the native language cinema was the Mandarin- 
language industry, which took root when film talent from 
Shanghai fled the mainland and settled in Hong Kong. The 
southbound migrations of Chinese filmmakers had come 
during several phases of political instability since the 1930s. 
The civil war of 1946-9 and soon the Communist takeover of 
China saw a massive migratory wave of filmmakers, 
entrepreneurs, cultural elites, and political exiles from China 
to Hong Kong. The influx of the southbound filmmakers 
evidently contributed to the development of a full-grown 
Mandarin cinema in Hong Kong. The Cantonese and 
Mandarin cinemas remained parallel film cultures, acquiring 
distinct characteristics and audience appeals, but also 
competing with and complementing each other under the 
capitalist lifestyle in the British colonial city. [5] 

Viewed from the perspective of the multiplicity of Chinese- 













people sarcastically 
disputes a homogeneous 
identity of being Chinese. 



"You liar. You're 
Cantonese." The father 
figure stands as the major 
obstacle to the marriage of 
the young lovers. 


From The Greatest Civil 
War on Earth 



Elders bicker over their 
children falling in love. 



language cinemas, the coexistence of Cantonese and Mandarin 
cinemas in colonial Hong Kong was a unique cultural and 
historical phenomenon. It has posed intriguing questions for 
film historians and critics. Insofar as studies of Chinese 
cinema have engaged with issues of nationhood, locality, and 
identity through examining functions of images, narratives, 
and performance, the issues of languages and sound in film as 
significantly analytical prisms have been little addressed. 
Recent scholarship begins to pay critical attention to the 
diversified alternatives of “Chinese-language cinema,” which 
cover a great variety of languages and regional cultures in a 
vast geographical and cultural terrain in Mainland China, 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, Southeast Asia, and the Chinese 
diaspora. [6] In short, the multiplicity of Chinese-language 
cinema is not restricted to the exclusive notion of national 
cinema, when the inherent complexity of languages in film 
defies the boundary of the nation state. 

How effectively or ineffectively does the spoken language 
project the idea of a collective Chinese identity on screen? I 
argue that the presence of dialects and accents in film disputes 
the uniformity and commonality of identity. Indeed, dialectal 
disparity points to the existence of multiple linguistic 
communities and their cultural variance, a lively state of 
cultural heterogeneity characteristic of urban Hong Kong. In 
order to discuss the contesting visions of nationhood, locality, 
and linguistic difference in dialect film, first I have to return to 
a brief review of the relationships between vernacular 
language and Chinese cinemas. 

To begin with, the promotion and institutionalization of the 
modern vernacular (Mandarin based on the Beijing dialect) as 
Guoyu — the “national language” — was a crucial part of the 
cultural politics to unify the country linguistically and hence 
strengthen China as a modern nation. The process culminated 
during the May Fourth period of the late 1910s, and it 
prevailed well into the 1920s with the establishment of Guoyu 
as the official language in school curriculums and textbooks. 
Nonetheless, the cultural politics of the vernacular movement 
and the rise of dialect film — this case, Cantonese cinema — 
have received little critical attention. With the advent of sound 
technology in the movie industries, Hong Kong emerged as 
the largest Cantonese film production center in the 1930s, 
exporting its product not only to Cantonese-speaking 
communities in South China, but also to the Chinese diaspora 
in South East Asia and North America. Hong Kong’s cultural 
base in the local language proved to be its greatest strength, 
allowing it to promote a “dialect cinema,” thanks to its 
traditional art of local opera as well as to its vibrant music 
industry imported from the West. 


In Shanghai cinema of the 


1930s and 40s, the “dance 
hall” trope was a favorite 
setting for featuring the 
western lifestyle of the “petit 
urbanites.” In the Hong 
Kong film of the 1960s, the 
dance hall and cafe not only 
provide a romantic hangout 
for the young people, but 
they also project a favorite 
social space for social 
reconciliation and cultural 
assimilation through their 
courtship. 



The modern cinema house 
is a favorite backdrop for 
the romantic encounter 
between young lovers in 
many Cathay films. 


The tremendous market of Cantonese-speaking audiences had 
made even such major Shanghai studios as Lianhua and 
Tianyi set their branches in Hong Kong. Ironically, it was the 
Tianyi studio in Shanghai (run by the brothers Shaw) that 
produced the first Cantonese talkie, White Golden Dragon 
[Baijing long] (Tang Xiaodan, 1933). The film was a Cantonese 
opera movie starring the great opera star Sit Gok-sin (Xie 
Juexian). It became an instant hit on its release in Canton, 
Hong Kong, Macau, and Southeast Asia. Soon after that, 
Cantonese talkies began to take the market by storm, and 
rumor had it that Ruan Lingyu, a famous silent movie star and 
a native Cantonese actress, was almost set to move from 
Lianhua to Tianyi to shoot her first sound and Cantonese 
picture. [7] 

Naturally, when Chinese cinema changed from silent to sound 
film in the early 1930s, the question of spoken dialects on 
screen turned into a controversial political matter. The 
transition to talkies transformed the cinemas of Shanghai and 
Hong Kong/Guangzhou into the main filmmaking hubs of 
north and south. As Shanghai became the production center of 
Mandarin films, Hong Kong was host to Cantonese 
filmmaking, each vying for a share of the overseas market. The 
keen market competition between Mandarin and Cantonese 
film industries intensified with the Chinese government’s 
policy forbidding production of dialect movies across the 
country. During the 1930s, the cultural authority of the 
Nationalist government was ready to impose measures to 
unify the spoken language (Mandarin) in film as a way to 
enhance the country’s political unity. [8] 

Strong opposition in Guangdong arose in the face of a 
proposed ban on the Cantonese cinema. The representatives 
of the Cantonese film industry argued that because Mandarin 
was far from popular in South China regions, language 
unification should be implemented in phases. More 
importantly, they claimed that making Cantonese films helped 
to promote the cause of nationalism by enlightening the 
masses, promulgating scientific knowledge, and stimulating 
the people’s noble emotions, as Cantonese films were popular 
among the local populace.[9] The central government, 
however, imposed censorship on dialect films in order to 
reinforce political and cultural controls. Beneath the agenda of 
unification with Guoyu, however, lies an attendant cultural 
nationalism that viewed all other local vernaculars as inferior 
and hence detrimental to the nation’s progress and modernity. 
No wonder that under the Nationalist censorship scheme, the 
Cantonese dialect was on the top of the list along with 
superstition and sexual morality as undesirable elements in 
Chinese film culture — things deemed frivolous, vulgar, and 
provocative. [10] 


The cultural politics of dialect film vis-a-vis dominant 
Mandarin culture reveals uneasy negotiations in Chinese 
cinemas as a locus of a multitude of different cultures, 
languages, and identities. If linguistic commonality greatly 
enhances laying the bases for national consciousness by 
creating shared communities and languages-of-power,[n] 
then the linguistic siutation in colonial Hong Kong was rather 
paradoxical. Hong Kong is the biggest Cantonese-speaking 
city, one where the local people have never accepted Guoyu as 
a spoken language. 

Significantly, the status of the English language further 
complicates questions of language and identity in a city under 
British sovereignty. English was the official language that 
supported the city’s economic development and maintained its 
colonial governance. The Hong Kong-British government 
promoted the teaching of English to train local elites and 
absorb them into the civil servant system. Since English was 
functional for effective governance and essential in the fields 
of aviation, business, finance, legal matters, science and 
technology, mastery of this foreign, colonial language was a 
vehicle for economic mobility for the citizens. To be sure, the 
British government had never attempted to strive for linguistic 
(English) colonization as the foundation for long-term rule 
and expansion, since the British policy toward Hong Kong was 
one of reaping economic benefits through so-called “free 
trade.” This indifference of the British regime toward Chinese 
culture, paradoxically, allowed the cultural sphere to be 
occupied by the Chinese language, and Chinese-language 
culture continued to survive and prosper in a relatively free 
environment. [12] 

In other words, the colonial government had a practical as 
well as indifferent attitude toward the Chinese language. 
Official recognition of the Chinese language's status had come 
rather late in Hong Kong. It was not until 1972 that the 
government established the Official Languages Ordinance to 
legalize Chinese so that it enjoyed the same status as English 
in law and public administration (in response to the civil 
social movement demanding the legalization of Chinese 
earlier in 1970). The new law recognized English and Chinese 
as of equal status for communications between the 
government officials and members of the public. In the eyes of 
the colonial law, however, the practice of bilingualism in the 
official speech referred to English and Cantonese. The 
government excluded Mandarin as an official spoken 
language, since the majority of the population spoke 
Cantonese, which would have “more relevance and reality for 
the population as a whole.”[i3] Realistically speaking, the 
government shifted toward greater awareness of Chinese so as 
to facilitate communications with its Cantonese-speaking 



citizens and thus stabilize the government’s rule over the 
colony. Chinese served a supplementary function to English. 
This pragmatic policy rendered spoken Mandarin as a 
nonessential “third language” unrecognized by the ruling 
regime. 

In spite of colonial status, Hong Kong had maintained various 
close ties with the mother country, particularly the South 
China regions. The cultural link with the motherland and with 
Chinese tradition had never been suppressed or delinked from 
the colonial subjects and ethnic Chinese residents migrating 
from China. On the other hand, the majority of the Chinese 
population, made up of refugees or descendents of refugees, 
maintained a strong “sojourner mentality.” Local Chinese 
inhabitants treated the situation of Cantonese vis-a-vis 
Mandarin as comparable to the coexistence of two major 
regional vernaculars. While mostly economic and intellectual 
elites had linguistic competence in English, Mandarin became 
the minority language, the linguistic register of the Chinese 
diaspora with its ambivalent attitude toward cultural China. 

II 

Understanding this particular linguistic and socio-cultural 
context helps in analyzing the social milieus in the North- 
South urban film series, which humorously engage social, 
regional, ethnic, linguistic, and ideological conflicts. MP&GI 
produced The Greatest Wedding on Earth as the second film 
of the popular trilogy that included The Greatest Civil War on 
Earth [Nanbei he] (1961) and The Greatest Love Affair on 
Earth [Nanbei xixiangfeng] (1964). Directed by Wang Tianlin 
(Wong Tim Lam), the trilogy was a huge box-office success at 
the time. These romantic comedies successfully turned 
cultural disputes into humorous dramas about mutual love 
and hatred between the characters. The Greatest Civil War 
centers on the bitter feud between a Cantonese and a 
Shanghainese tailor, who happen to have their shops next to 
each other and coincidently share the same flat. The two 
follow-ups to The Greatest Civil War employ parallel dramatic 
plots. The Greatest Wedding focuses on two rival 
restauranteurs, who specializing respectively in Cantonese and 
northern cuisines. Again, their younger siblings fall in love, 
irrespective of the differences in their family backgrounds. In 
The Greatest Love Affair, a northern father opposes his 
daughter’s wish to marry a poor Cantonese suitor. These 
North-South comic dramas each revolve around two feuding 
families so as to satirize how new Chinese urban dwellers from 
different regional backgrounds clash, and the films end with 
mixed marriages of young couples that eventually resolved the 
strife between their fathers. 



The Greatest Civil War premiered on the eve of the Lunar 
New Year in February 1961.[14] The film's tremendous 
popularity spawned two MP&GI sequels as well as other 
imitations in Hong Kong and Taiwan.[15] According to 
director Wang Tianlin, Stephen Soong (Song Qi) originally 
wrote The Greatest Civil War as a one-act play for charity 
fundraising; he was inspired by a Mainland film which used 
two different dialects. [16] A prolific director at the peak of his 
directorial career, Wang was able to work in both the 
Mandarin and Cantonese film industries. He had directed 
various dialect films in Chaozhou and Amoy across a wide 
range of genres from slapstick comedies to swordplays and 
musicals. [17] Because of his versatile experience working in 
both language cinemas, Wang was good at eliciting terrific 
performances from the Mandarin comedian Liu Enjia and the 
talented Cantonese actor Liang Xingbo (known as Leung Sing- 
bo in Cantonese, a distinguished Cantonese opera artist and 
an impressive comedian in film, hailed as the “King of 
Comedians”). In the film, the two comedians play the 
fathers/opponents and they always steal the show and provide 
much of the laughter. 

Irrespective of the North-South comedies' popular appeal and 
the film company’s market strategy, the films were 
emblematic of problems of urban immigration, overcrowding, 
and clashes of cultures, brought about by a wave of Mainland 
migrants and refugees flooding the city. The studio’s publicity 
materials highlighted these social implications of the films: 

"The population of Hong Kong has increased 
drastically in the past decade. Chinese and 
foreigners live together, while people from the 
north and south intermingle with each other. This 
tiny place houses people of diverse dialects and 
languages of the world, with mixed varieties of 
local customs and living habits. Such a situation 
would easily cause confrontations and worthless 
squabbles between people."[18] 

"Many families in Hong Kong are living in 
cramped conditions as they have to share very 
limited space on one single floor. But it’s hard for 
people of different native tongues to get along 
together. Some southerners may mistake the 
speech of northerners for French, while some 
northerners may find the speech of their southern 
neighbors as alien as the talk of ‘Greek legends.’" 

[19] 

These promotional statements were as much hyperbole as 
genuinely addressing the colony's postwar social reality. The 



Hong Kong population had increased fivefold from 600,000 
in 1945 (once the war with Japan ended) to 3 million in i960. 
The figure further rose to 4 million in 1970.(20] For a colonial 
government to deal with, Hong Kong in the 1950s was the 
decade of refugees, squatters, and tenement buildings. The 
squatter population increased at the rate of 100,000 a year in 
the early 1960s. The practical mission of providing sufficient 
housing stock for the mass influx of population was 
formidable. [21] Since the colonial government had not come 
up with a well-planned public housing policy until the 1970s, 
the immediate period after WWII saw a growing social 
malaise as many of the penniless refugees not only spoke 
different languages but also had different customs and habits 
and even political beliefs. In addition, friction between 
rightwing and leftwing Mainland migrants was rampant. 
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The Greatest Wedding on 
Earth : The Mandarin¬ 
speaking heroine hosts a 
Cantonese radio program. 
She speaks fluent 
Cantonese and is willing to 
accept the new change 
ahead. Social assimilation 
is under way in the realm of 
popular culture—which has 
predominately been 
oriented toward the local 
Cantonese dialect. The 
popularity of radio 
broadcasts in the city 
signifies the rapid 
development of urban mass 
entertainment culture. 


From The Greatest Civil 
War on Earth 



In the filmic world, various filmmakers and companies of 
opposite political leanings, Cantonese and Mandarin 
productions included, took up the theme of the refugee 
problem and primitive, dreadful housing conditions. In 
Cantonese filmmaking, one of the prominent works that 
centered on the urban underclass in crammed tenement 
houses was In the Face of Demolition [Weilou chunxiao, the 
Chinese title literary meaning “the perilous building at dawn”] 
(Li Tie, 1953). This topical film was produced by Union Films 
[Zhonglian], a collectively-run studio founded in 1952 by a 
group of progressive leftwing Cantonese filmmakers and 
artists. 

Union Films disapproved of the shortsightedness and kind of 
malpractice prevailing in the Cantonese movie industry, which 
primarily produced low-quality opera and martial arts films as 
cheap entertainment. The Union Films workers emphasized 
the need for mass enlightenment by making realistic and 
socially-conscious movies that addressed social and family 
problems. In ways that echo the May Fourth spirit of social 
criticism and self-strengthening, In the Face of Demolition 
shows the lives of lower class residents of an apartment 
building who have to struggle through stormy times by means 
of mutual help and understanding. A realistic film, it features 
a gallery of character-types that include a second landlord, 
unemployed young teacher, righteous chauffer, old technician, 
faded dance hostess, and ugly capitalist. Screenplay structure 
and motif resemble The Lower Depths by Maxim Gorky. [22] 
Topen notes in new window! 

On the other side of the political spectrum was the Mandarin 
production, Half Way Down [Ban xialiu shehui, literary 
meaning “the semi-low class society”] (Tu Guangqi, 1955), 
produced by the rightwing Asia Pictures. The film was an 
adaptation of Zhao Zifan’s novel of the same name published 
by the U.S.-supported Asia Publishing Company in 1955. Half 
Way Down depicts a group of middle-class exiled 
Mainlanders — university graduates, intellectuals, 
entrepreneurs and the like — who are explicitly victims of 
Communist China, brought down to the level of subhuman 
existence in the refugee slums of Hong Kong. [23] The film is 
obviously a work of anti-Communist propaganda suffused 
with the nationalist message of “Recovering the Mainland.” 










The two antagonist fathers 
want to outperform each 
other in business as well as 
in their liking for local 
dramas and songs. Even 
the domestic flat becomes a 
contentious space, when in 
one scene they raise their 
voice so loud to sing to their 
favorite dialect operas in 
the hope of drowning the 
other out. Musical sound 
and linguistic accent feature 
prominently in the film to 
mark out the conflict of 
regional cultures. 



The two men have to share 
the living room space in the 
rented apartment. The 
physical proximity and 
spatial contiguity in the 
frame visually recall the 
city’s problem of urban 
overcrowding and clashes 
between immigrants of 
diverse origins. 



However, its portrayal of the urban lower class, sociopolitical 
indictment of the capitalist-cum-colonial culture of the city, 
and affirmation of communal solidarity of the downtrodden 
subjects make the film thematically affiliated with its leftist 
counterparts. 

As scholars have also pointed out, while this “lower depths” 
genre reveals the legacy of Gorky’s stage play, [24] it also 
constitutes a “chronotope” of urban crowding. It presents a 
social microcosm that has fueled the imagination and critical 
attitude of Chinese filmmaking for decades. Another example 
of this kind of tenement drama is the varied popular 
production of The House 0/72 Tenants, which underwent 
many revisions and adaptations from the stage to the screen, 
moving from the prewar Shanghai stage play to cinematic 
versions in postwar Guangzhou and Hong Kong. [25] 

In the early 1960s, the North-South urban film comedies must 
have evoked a cinematic memory of a whole genre of film 
works from the past decade dealing with urban overcrowding 
and social and economic disparity. While the comedies satirize 
ethnic and linguistic conflicts among urban migrants, they 
engage a diametrically different vision of societal development 
in new urban spaces than the kind of ideological outlook these 
films' cinematic predecessors adopted toward the refugee 
ghetto. There is a shift of cinematic settings (though a great 
deal of them are staged in studio sets) that is also remarkable. 
The North-South comedy series deal with the changing 
cityscape and the modern lifestyles of bourgeois inhabitants. 

In terms of characterization, the comedies delineate “petty 
urbanites” from different walks of life and professions: 

“the restaurant bosses, foreman, cooks, waiters, 
health inspectors, broadcasters, real estate 
company manager, office staff, teachers, debt 
collectors, poor bachelors, family housewives, 
female attendants in airports, customers, returned 
Overseas Chinese, tourists, etc.”[26] 

Central to the film's new spatial representations of urban daily 
life is the way they depict neighborhoods of commercial shops 
and restaurants. In The Greatest Wedding, northerner Liu 
Enjia opens a Peking cuisine restaurant in the vicinity of a 
Cantonese-style restaurant run by the local proprietor Leung 
Sing-bo. The locational juxtaposition and opposition of the 
two restaurants mirror the regional conflicts of northern and 
southern cultures. It is because of the physical proximity and 
spatial contiguity between the neighboring shops that the two 
owners strive to undercut each other’s business in cutthroat 
competition. Liu seizes a big deal with Leung’s longtime 
patron by promoting his banquet with slashed prices, while 





"I don't like Cantonese food 
at all." Food taste is as 
important a marker of 
cultural openness as the 
subject of linguistic 
tolerance in the film. The 
young woman seeks to 
forsake the allegiance to 
her own regional taste. The 
young's mindset also 
suggests a new urban 
mentality in which regional 
habits and flavors are 
increasingly disembedded 
from their origins of locality. 



"Northern dishes are too 
oily and salty." Vice versa, 
the northern daughter 
wants to placate her future 
Cantonese husband by 
giving favor to his regional 
dishes. 



The Japanese restaurant 
indicates the coexistence of 
foreign cultures and 
projects an affluent society 


Leung in revenge lures away Liu’s headwaiter. Meanwhile Liu 
gives out free beer to his customers and Leung quickly 
responds by hiring a crowd of fellow neighbors to partake of 
the free drink in Liu’s restaurant so as to upset his big offer. 

In The Greatest Civil War, the character of Liu opens a 
swanky tailor shop next to an old fashioned one run by 
southerner Leung. Liu starts his business with a bang by 
launching a lavish cocktail party much to the displeasure of 
his Cantonese counterpart. Leung’s loathing of the northerner 
deepens as Liu goes to great lengths to offer fat commissions 
to tourist guides, henceforth crippling the business of his rival. 

In spatial terms, the comedies portray emerging urban locales 
of commercial activities. The competing tailor shops and 
restaurants embody a microscopic urban corner of the 
merchant class, whose members have to face each other with 
enmity in cutthroat competition. In The Greatest Civil War, 
the two rivals not only have their business establishments in 
the same neighborhood, but they also find themselves 
coincidentally renting a room next to each other in the same 
apartment building; thus the two families share the same flat. 
The men's antagonism in business persists as well in their 
domestic life when the living room becomes a contentious 
space between the two. 

A very funny moment has the characters of Liu and Leung 
pitted against each other, when they each try to tune the radio 
to their preferred dialect channels. The battle of the airwaves 
winds up with the two contenders singing their favorite 
operatic numbers (of course, in their respective dialects) in a 
falsetto voice in order to drown the opponent out. To reiterate, 
the dramatic element of sound (singing and talking) features 
prominently in these comedies.[27] The spatial metaphor of 
high urban density (two families to a flat) complements the 
acoustic representations of chaos, conflict, and 
excommunication (between different dialects and meanings) 
among people. 

To add humor and complication to the two characters’ 
domestic rivalry, a modernized and luxurious commodity 
called the refrigerator had come into the house in the 
beginning of the story. In Hong Kong of the early 1960s, 
buying a refrigerator was surely a sumptuous consumption 
that few households could afford. First, northerner Liu has 
brought it on “time payments” (a new way of commercial 
transaction). It later turns out that Liu has extravagantly spent 
more than he can pay for it. The appliance soon changed 
hands. Then Leung bought it back at a secondhand price. The 
domestic electric device becomes an eye-catching object of 
affluence and prestige and thus rivalry between the two men. 




in colonial Hong Kong. It 
serves as the setting for the 
reconciliation of the two 
rival fathers who finally 
settle a deal of business 
merger of their tailor shops. 


From The Greatest 
Wedding on Earth 



The utopian vision of 
achieving individual 
happiness and social 
integration is dramatically 
figured in a concluding 
marriage between the 
young pair in the comedy 
series produced by Cathay. 



The Cathay films are known 
for the blending of 
traditional Chinese values 
with Western lifestyles. In 
the formulaic finale of the 
wedding ceremony in the 
comic series, the bride is 
dressed in the traditional 
Chinese wedding gown and 


(The camera repeatedly captures the towering presence of the 
electric appliance in the living room.) 

Both Liu’s vanity in displaying his wealth and Leung’s 
opportunism in fighting for a luxurious object can be aptly 
described as “conspicuous consumption” (as Thorstein Veblen 
calls it in The Theory of the Leisure Class , 1899, a classic 
study of the U.S. middle class and their consumption 
predispositions in the modern industrial society).[28] In other 
words, the men's longing for possession reflects middle class 
aspirations for wealth and the good life. While their territorial 
fight over domestic space echoes the themes of congested 
urban living and conflicts of regional dialects and cultures, 
more significantly it is bourgeois lifestyle and aspiration that 
constitute the comedy's narrative logic. 

It is their lust for economic power and urge for business 
success that initiate these confrontations between northerner 
and southerner. The Greatest Civil War touches on the latest 
consumption pattern of the middle class and fierce market 
competition in the restaurant business. It also treats the two 
tailor-shop owners as aggressive entrepreneurs who try to 
edge each other out of the market. The film gives a glimpse of 
the early phase of finance capitalism, however, when toward 
the end we see the Cantonese tailor acts as a moneylender. He 
tries to make the best of his capital when his tailoring business 
has declined. By a comic twist of fate, then, his neighbor Liu 
begs to borrow money from him when the northerner’s firm is 
driven to near bankruptcy. It comes as no surprise that Leung 
will turn down Liu’s appeal. Liu soon retaliates by 
badmouthing Leung in the face of Leung's company partner 
who is convinced to break up their association later. 

The bourgeois wish to acquire affluence and comfort, and the 
domestic conflict which that striving creates are recurrent 
themes in many studio productions. Among them, Our Dream 
Car [Xiangju meiren] (Yi Wen, 1959) stands out as an obvious 
example. The film exposes how a newlywed couple struggles to 
buy a motorcar. Eventually that experience turns out to affect 
their domestic lives and even put their marriage at risk. In the 
film, the husband and wife are white-collar workers who rent 
a room in a shared flat. With very little extra money to afford a 
new car, they skimp on their own needs and work hard to save 
some money for the down payment on the car. The film shows 
the bourgeois thrill of buying and owning this modern vehicle 
by providing details about taking driving lessons and the daily 
routines of operating a car. It presents the dilemma of how the 
Chinese middle class might fit into the new social system 
while maintaining the integrity of the family. Like other 
MP&GI urban films, Our Dream Car responds to the process 
of a city growing up by introducing the audience to the 


ready to serve tea and pay 
respect to her parents-in- 
law. 
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The Greatest Love Affair on Earth {1964}: Liu 
Enjia courts Leong Sing-por in drag. 


In the third and last film of 
the North-vs.-South series, 
The Greatest Love Affair on 
Earth, Liu Enjia (left) plays 
a stubborn northerner and 
guardian of her girl and 
rejects her Cantonese 
suitor. Leung Sing-bo (right) 
performs in drag and 
impersonates the rich aunt 
of his Cantonese friend to 
seduce and deceive the 
northerner father. 


logistics of car mortgage, insurance, salesmanship, and the 
banking system, practices that are characteristic of a large 
city’s commercial development and modernization. 

The Cathay film world forged a modern outlook in its 
productions by utilizing modern technology, initiating a studio 
management and star system, and assimilating popular genres 
(romantic comedy, musical, and melodramas). It did so in the 
Hollywood fashion. Expressions of urbanity and embrace of 
capitalist modernity were themes in a great many urban film 
dramas and comedies in this period. The studio produced 
popular films showing urbanites' modern daily lives. As critics 
have noted, the films often 

“present the Western lifestyle of a number of 
young and attractive female protagonists, listening 
to Italian operas, attending or hosting Western- 
style birthday parties, engaged in Western 
swordplay, tennis, picnicking, and dancing the 
cha-cha, tango and mambo in Western dress.”[29] 

Yet the films also stage clashes between traditional and 
modern morality, between individualism and valuing the 
family. As a film scholar suggests, 

“Hollywood cinema was perceived, not just in the 
United States but in modernizing capitals all over 
the world, as an incarnation of the modern 
(original italics).”[30] 

For a film industry that mostly consisted of Chinese emigres 
and a cultural elite supported by overseas Chinese capital, the 
Hollywood mode of filmmaking promised up-to-date systems 
of industrial production, mass reproduction, and consumption 
for a modernizing city. This aesthetic appropriation of 
Hollywood styles could aptly express and foresee the modern 
lifestyle and culture of an emerging middle class. For the 
filmmakers of the Chinese diaspora, more intriguingly, their 
image of the West was less inspired by colonialism than by the 
Hollywood modern. 

As regards the North-South film comedies, Zhang Ailing, the 
screenwriter, was responsible for their sensibility in regards to 
cultural collisions and urban touches. Zhang, a renowned 
Shanghai-born writer, left China a few years after the 
establishment of the Communist regime. She wrote a number 
of screenplays for MP&GI after she settled in the United 
States.[31] An inveterate movie fan, film critic, and creative 
writer from the sophisticated cosmopolitan background of 
Shanghai, Zhang was an admirer of Hollywood movies and 
well-versed in melodrama, urban dramas, and especially 
screwball comedies of the 1930s and 40s. Scholars point out 




that Zhang’s screenplays — these include The Battle of Love 
[Qingchang ru zhangchang] (1957), A Tale of Two Wives 
[Rencai liangde] (1958), The Wayward Husband [Taohua 
yun] (1959), June Bride [Liuyue xinniang] (i960) — mostly 
deal with urban romances and sexual battles reminiscent of 
the Hollywood screwball comedy. 

Some believe that Zhang’s cinematic models could have been 
taken from such sophisticated Hollywood comedies as 
Bringing up Baby (1938), The Philadelphia Story (1940), and 
The Lady Eve (1941), while they were localized versions with 
Chinese ethics and family values.[32] Zhang’s screenwriting 
certainly gave an added eclecticism to the MP&GI output, as 
seen in her renditions of foreign dramatic texts within local 
Chinese settings. The Battle of Love was an adaptation of The 
Tender Trap by Max Shulman. The Greatest Love Affair on 
Earth, the third and last film of the North-South series, goes 
beyond the formula of linguistic conflict. It takes its main plot 
of gender mix-ups and transvestism from Brandon Thomas ’ 
play Charley's Aunt. [33] Zhang’s adaptation turns the farce 
into a social satire of money-grabbing society; it also mocks 
the Chinese tendency to worship things foreign and from the 
West. [34] 

In light of the common thematic trope of courtship and 
marriage in both Chinese and Hollywood film traditions, 
however, the MP&GI urban comedies have striking variations 
and differences from their Western parallels, which illuminate 
the local flavors of the Chinese films in their own context. A 
scholar even put the North-South films under the rubric of the 
“realistic comedy” since they cope with the realities of social 
and ethnic integration and acculturation. [35] 

Crucial to the refined screwball drama is the presence of fast- 
paced, precisely timed, witty, sarcastic dialogue between the 
characters. (The screwball genre became popularized during 
the early sound era and had much to do with the advent of 
sound technology in Hollywood filmmaking.) The fast 
exchange of clever repartee between the fictional characters, 
often courting couples, indicates the sophisticated maturity of 
the cosmopolitan urbanites in this Hollywood genre. In the 
North-South series, however, we find more lively slang 
expressions and homegrown speeches that appeal to an 
indigenous audience. In the Chinese genre, cross-dialect 
nuances play an important function as the characters make 
daily conversation laced with folk humor. Colloquial 
expressions and puns effectively structure the dramatic gags 
and punch lines, leading to comical actions and even physical 
fights in the films.Jn fact, as Wang Tianlin recalled, because 
Zhang Ailing was not familiar with the Cantonese dialect and 
the local Hong Kong situation, his team had to improvise the 



gags and comic moments during shooting. [37] The Cantonese 
actor Leung Sing-bo had a great deal of creative input, with his 
improvised acting and colloquial slang generated on the spot. 
Stephen Soong also revised and enriched the Cantonese parts 
in Zhang’s original scripts.[38] 

The successful MP&GI comedies demonstrate the importance 
of the elements of linguistic utterance and performance as the 
films humorously dwell upon the details of local daily life. 
Unlike the elegant Hollywood screwball genre, the North- 
South series mixes high and low vernacular with a narrative 
interest in the quotidian and everyday. Besides language 
sensitivity, the films also use food cultures and eating habits to 
highlight and even parody certain cultural cliches among the 
common folk. While Chinese restaurants and domestic space 
are contested war zones for the fathers' generation, the young 
lovers have romantic encounters in Western-style eateries and 
coffee houses. The urban locale of the Westernized restaurant 
stands for “modern space” — 

“it is the place between the north and the south, 
the place for civilized discussions and falling in 
love. ”[39] 

Finally, a Western-style teahouse is where the fathers come to 
negotiate terms of a marriage alliance. In a riotous “fight 
scene,” however, the two old men cause havoc in the teahouse 
with frantic punches, fighting in their respective regional 
schools of kung-fu. As the comedy balances verbal accusations 
with slapstick actions, it combines lowbrow and middlebrow 
taste and playful and anarchic actions to please local 
moviegoers. 

Food provides both a backdrop (the restaurants) and a 
recurring symbol of cultural prejudice vs. openness. Culinary 
taste becomes an indication of cultural tolerance that makes 
for good martial relationships. In The Greatest Civil War, the 
Mandarin-speaking girlfriend (Ding Hao) tries to appease her 
future Cantonese husband by claiming that “Northern dishes 
are salty and greasy.” They will have Cantonese cuisines at 
home after their marriage. The Cantonese daughter (Bai 
Luming) says to her Mandarin-speaking suitor that they will 
stick with Northern food in the future. 

In The Greatest Wedding, the character of Ding Ho passes an 
instant cooking demonstration to prepare a delicious dish of 
Cantonese turnip cake in her virgin visit to her prospective in¬ 
laws. The food joke illustrates the truth that claims about a 
distinct local flavor or about the fixed identity of a regional 
culture are untenable. We see in the film this can simply be 
produced and transported — in this episode, the heroine can 
make a good turnip cake with just a cooking menu in hand! By 



implication, the boundaries of regional and local that defined 
many previous social relationships are no longer meaningful 
as these kinds of boundaries become dissolved in a 
metropolitan setting. 

Significantly, the northerner daughter in The Greatest 
Wedding can also speak fluent Cantonese and she hosts 
Cantonese radio programs in the city. Radio broadcasts as a 
form of popular culture in the 1950s and 60s signified the 
newest urban entertainment, and in fact they helped shape a 
common culture among people with different tastes, 
preferences, and mother tongues. This kind of "mixture" in the 
films' plots and characterizations clearly shows that even 
dialects or food tastes do not sufficiently define the localities 
and identities of a people involved in the process of 
assimilation that comes with urbanization. Language and 
cultural differences, it seems the films are saying, will not pose 
the same problems for a new generation of urbanites. 

Writers on the Hollywood screwball comedy have often 
discussed its socioeconomic implications. Critics have 
generally criticized the genre, which dominated the 
Depression-era U.S. screen, as escapist entertainment or a 
fairy tale for its portrayal of middle-to-upper-class society. But 
some argue that this kind of comedy was also scripted around 
engaging social commentary. For instance, the sexual 
confrontation and courtship between the screwball couple are 
often emblematic of differences in social class and ideology. 
[40] One classic example, It Happened One Night (Frank 
Capra, 1934), brings out the romantic antagonism between an 
heiress and a middleclass journalist. Working out these 
antagonisms through courtship and marriage, therefore, 
emerges as the film's central theme. 

Once we translate this utopian fantasy of classless society into 
a Chinese social context, we observe that the opposition in 
these Chinese comedies deals less with antagonistic lovers or 
the battle between the sexes than with disputes between 
family patriarchs. The narrative revolves around young lovers’ 
efforts to gain the father’s consent to their marriage. In The 
Greatest Wedding, the young couple hoodwinks their parents 
and feigns elopement so that the fathers have to give up their 
opposition. In the finale, the wedding ceremony takes place 
first in a church and then in traditional Chinese style, showing 
the blending of Western and Chinese cultures in the colonial 
Chinese-speaking city. The thematic undercurrent of the film 
shows 

“a young pair overcoming individual and social 
obstacles to their happiness, figured as a 
concluding marriage that achieves individual and 



social reconciliations.”[41] 


Marriage, then, takes on great importance as a way of 
legitimizing people's need for social assimilation and 
harmony. The young people assert their conjugal rights when 
they disregard the patriarch’s restrictions and establish a 
Western-style nuclear family for their own future. The bonds 
of matrimony embody at once youth's social aspirations and 
hopes of upward mobility as they venture to dismantle the 
older generation's social and cultural prejudices. 

Whereas the MP&GI comedies poke fun at regional divisions, 
life style differences, and linguistic confusion between 
southerners and northerners, the films' narratives provide an 
important symbolic integrative force to “unite” ethnic groups 
and families into modern citizens who have common values 
and orientations. In the ending of The Greatest Civil War, 
both the Shanghai and Cantonese tailor-fathers run into 
serious debt. The upcoming marriage also leads to the timely 
clearing of all their debts, as the two warring family heads 
decide to arrange a merger of the two shops into “The United 
Tailors” (Nanbei he). The film ends with the unification of the 
two rival tailor businesses and the patriarchs' common 
commercial goal to upgrade their products so as to target at 
the European and U.S. markets. The battle of words and wits 
between the two tailors finally dissolves into a mutual 
understanding of each other. 

Obviously the romantic interplay between the young siblings 
leads to the psychological change in the father figures and so 
to the business merger. Ultimately the film’s “marriage” of the 
two business ventures, the north and south, which provides its 
subtle statement on Chinese communities in diaspora, for 
whom aspirations of social and economic affluence override 
ethnic divisions. The film's ending serves as a social allegory of 
Hong Kong's gradual urbanization and industrialization. The 
city underwent a transition from a poor shelter for Mainland 
Chinese refugees and immigrants to an industrial town and a 
modern metropolitan city, supported by the Western forms of 
civil governance, industrial capitalism, and the free enterprise 
system. 

These urban comedies reflect the mentality of Cathay cinema 
— well remembered for its projection of bourgeois Chinese 
families and communities in social modernization. Some have 
considered the Cathay pictures as providing “escapist” 
amusement and as popular genre films with no realistic 
connection with the times — since Hong Kong in the 1950s 
and 60s saw a series of events of political turmoil, social 
unrest, and the continuing influx of refugees. Yet, in churning 
out mass-reproduced entertainment and in turning to popular 



Hollywood genres for inspiration, Cathay cinema catered to an 
emerging urban public. In lieu of shying away from the center 
of the motherland and the national politics of the time, Cathay 
films responded to societal changes and the pressures of 
modernity in a positive way. They provide new images of city 
life as increasingly commercialized, modernized, and 
urbanized. The North-South comedies have a localized focus 
on changing familial relationships and urban lifestyles, are 
invested with a new imaginary of the Chinese modern, and 
offer a timely metaphor for a society set for its economic 
miracle and metropolitan development. 
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Notes 

1. In Mandarin the pronunciation of “sun” is “ritou” (the man 
says “ yitou ”). “Rock” is “shitou” (the man says “ xitou ”). The 
Chinese title for the film, as in the series, begins with “ Nanbei ” 
and it means “North and South.” 

2. Dato Loke Wan Tho (1915-1964) founded the Cathay 
Organization in Singapore in 1947. In 1956, Cathay established 
MP&GI (Motion Picture & General Investment) as its Chinese- 
language production branch in Hong Kong. In 1965, after 
Loke’s death, MP&GI was reorganized into Cathay (Hong 
Kong). Cathay (HK) closed down its production units in 1971, 
and only dealt with film distribution and release since. For an 
institutional history of the film organization, see the essays by 
Stephanie Chung Po-yin, Yu Mo-wan, Poshek Fu in Sam Ho and 
Ain-ling Wong (eds.), The Cathay Story (Hong Kong: Hong 
Kong Film Archive, 2002), 36-51, 52-9, 60-75. In this article, I 
will use Cathay and MP&GI interchangeably wherever it is 
appropriate. 

3. Sek Kei, “Prolific Oddball: Wang Tianlin,” in The Cathay 
Story, 242. 

4. Sek Kei, 242. 

5. The coexistence and mutual development of the Mandarin 
and Cantonese cinemas in postwar Hong Kong are themselves 
complex issues in need of a systematic study. For a brief review, 
see Stephen Teo, Hong Kong Cinema: the Extra Dimensions 
(London: BFI, 1997), 3-60. 

6. See Sheldon H. Lu and Emilie Yueh-yu Yeh (eds.), Chinese- 
Language Film: Historiography, Poetics, Politics (Honolulu: U 
of Hawaii P, 2005). 

7. Ling Sing (Guangzhou), no. 31 (Apr. 13,1932). Quoted from 
Ainling Wong, “Preface,” in Wong (ed.), The Hong Kong- 
Guangdong Film Connection (Hong Kong: Hong Kong Film 
Archive, 2005), 9. 

8. The law to forbid Cantonese films was ineffective because of 
the strong resistance of the southern filmmakers and the Sino- 
Japanese war that disrupted its implementation. Also 




significant was the fact that the British regime in Hong Kong 
made it practically difficult for the Chinese government to 
execute its policy. For the censorship on Cantonese film in the 
1930s, see Lee Pui-tak, “To Ban and Counter Ban: Cantonese 
Cinema Caught between Shanghai and Hong Kong in the 
1930s,” in Wong, The Hong Kong-Guangdong Film 
Connection, 30-49; Stephanie Chung Po-yin, “A tale of Two 
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century Sinophone cinema 
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City of Sadness employs a 
plurality of dialects spoken 
in Taiwan at the time ... 


... and thus contests the 
formation of an official 
Chinese language ... 


Just as China has the largest population in the world, its 
citizens speak a bewildering array of dialects (fangyan ) and 
languages ( yuyan ). In modern times, new communication 
technologies such as radio and film potentially promise to 
speak to the ears of all citizens in the nation-state. But what 
language should be used as the standard for all citizens? As a 
modern and modernizing media, cinema could mold and unify 
the language of the nation. In this regard, unsurprisingly, 
language and dialect have been a particularly important issue 
in Chinese cinema from early twentieth century to the present 
time. Indeed, the use of a specific dialect in a film pertains to 
nothing less than the symbolic construction of the modern 
Chinese nation-state. As Chinese film historians well know, 
the Nationalist Party (Kuomintang, or Guomindang) in 
Nanjing established a film censorship board soon after its 
unification of China in 1927. The Republic of China stipulated 
that Mandarin be the lingua franca of Chinese cinema and 
banned the use of local dialects such as Cantonese. A unified 
China must have a unified Chinese language. As a result, 
Cantonese-language cinema could only be made outside the 
sovereignty of the Chinese nation, the island of Hong Kong. 

When the Republic of China relocated itself to Taiwan after 
the end of Japanese colonial rule, the Mainlanders who 
wielded power in Taiwan established Mandarin as the island's 
official dialect. Two parallel cinemas existed in Taiwan: 
Taiwanese (Hokkienese)-language cinema and Mandarin 
cinema. After the Nationalist Party's decline in power, and 
with the rise of pro-independence, separatist sentiments in 
Taiwan since the late 20th century, the Taiwanese dialect has 
gained importance in all walks of life, even in Presidential 
politics. Utilizing a variety of languages and dialects, 
Taiwanese New-Wave filmmakers such as Hou Hsiao-hsien 
have also consciously explored the intricacies of Chinese/ 
Taiwanese politics and history by featuring a variety of 
dialects in some of their films, most notably in City of Sadness 














... and the establishment of 
a singular Chinese identity. 
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Viva Tonal is a 
documentary that grounds 
an indigenous Taiwanese 
modernity by highlighting 
the primacy of the 
Taiwanese dialect among 
the people at time. 


(Beiqing chengshi), where a profusion of dialects and 
languages: Mandarin, Hokkienese, Hakka, Shanghainese, and 
Japanese, are all heard. Moreover, the film's protagonist is a 
deaf-mute photographer who is incapable of speaking any of 
the Chinese/Taiwanese dialects. This situation thus further 
questions what ought to be the common mother tongue of 
Taiwan. 

In the case of Hong Kong after 1949, we may also speak of two 
parallel cinemas: Cantonese-language cinema and Mandarin 
cinema. Although the dominant cinema in early days, 
Mandarin cinema gradually lost to the ascendancy of 
Cantonese-language cinema as a result of broad social and 
demographic changes, namely indigenization movements, or 
“Hong Kongization” from the 1970s onward. 

In the People’s Republic of China, official film policy has 
dictated that Mandarin be the standard language of film 
despite the great variety of existing Chinese dialects within the 
nation. The overwhelming majority of films made in China 
have used Mandarin indeed. However, starting in the post- 
Mao era of “Reforms and Openness,” a variety of film 
production practices have emerged, and language politics has 
become more diversified. The usual stipulation solely to use 
Mandarin is now and then ignored. Even official mainstream 
(zhu xuan lii ) films depicting the lives of the country’s former 
leaders often use the local dialects of the particular characters. 
For instance, the actor for Mao Zedong speaks a Hunan 
dialect in the way Mao himself spoke during his life. By doing 
this, the actor Gu Yue established himself as a famous 
household name because his film character looked like Mao 
and spoke like Mao. In such cases, the use of local 
(“unfamiliar,” “quaint”) dialects creates an atmosphere of 
realism, or in the case of comedy, elicits audience laughter. 
Meantime, self-conscious arthouse filmmakers also employ 
local dialects to achieve specific aesthetic effects. 

Outside the Chinese sovereign state (Republic of China or 
People’s Republic of China), the question of Chinese dialect is 
still a thorny issue. China cum nationhood may be no longer 
relevant, but questions of ethnicity, Chineseness, and 
multiculturalism loom large. For example, Singapore, an 
independent non-Chinese country run by an ethnic Chinese 





Contrary to the global 
connotations of the title, 
The World ironically and 
tragically deals with a 
comer of Beijing where 
China’s vast migrant 
population struggles to find 
a niche of existence. 



elite, its language policy, and its cinema bring up a new set of 
issues in the study of Chinese-language cinema, [i] [open 
endnotes in new window! Furthermore, at the turn of the 
twenty-first century the widespread production and 
circulation of Chinese-language films outside the Chinese 
nation-state in the diaspora and the world further complicate 
language politics in cinematic discourse. 

This essay aims to explore the use of dialects in varieties of 
Chinese-language films in the early twenty-first century. I 
briefly examine such diverse films as 

• Viva Tonal: The Dance Age (Taiwanese documentary 
2003), which hinges on a notion of local modernity 
based on the Fukienese/Taiwanese dialect in early 20th- 
century Taiwanese popular songs; 

• a mainland Chinese arthouse film The World (2004) by 
Jia Zhangke, whose works have developed a dialectal 
film aesthetics based on the Shanxi dialects of Fenyang 
and Datong; 

• Feng Xiaogang’s new-year films Cell Phone (2003) and 
A World without Thieves (2004) where some key 
characters speak provincial dialects; and 

• Zhang Yimou’s pan-Chinese films Hero (2002) and 
House of Flying Daggers (2004), which employ a cast of 
stars from Greater China who all speak Mandarin. 



Cell Phone describes 
emergent social and 
communication problems as 
China enters the 
telecommunication age. In 
the film the new fetish- 
object among China’s 


I analyze how such films articulate distinct visions of China as 
nation-state or Chineseness as ethnicity. The films address 
different audiences and embody various conceptions of China. 
How a film employs specific local and provincial dialects, or 
does not, is an important marker of a film's cultural 
imaginary, be it about local Taiwanese identity, the moral 
economy of the mainland Chinese nation, or historico-cultural 
China. Overall, I lay out a spreadsheet of the typography of 
different dialectal strands in contemporary Chinese-language 
film production. These relate to identity-formation at various 
levels: local, national, subnational, supranational, and global. 

Viva Tonal: The Dance Age 
and Taiwanese modernity 









population facilitates 
communication as well as 
destroys old familial and 
martial bonds. 




In 2003, Taiwan's Public Television Service (Gonggong 
dianshi tai) produced and broadcast a documentary, Viva 
Tonal: The Dance Age (Tiaowu shidai ) about the flourishing 
of popular Taiwanese-language songs in the 1930s. The title of 
the film is taken from the title of a 1933 popular song, written 
by the songwriter Chen Junyu. The film documents the rise 
and fall of Columbia Records, which produced Taiyu songs, 
interviews the company's singers and staff, and broadly 
canvases a large sector of Taiwan’s modernization under 
Japanese colonial rule. The documentary's narrative voice is 
that of a female speaking in Taiyu, southern Fujianese 
(Hokkienese) dialect, or Minnanese. 

The narrator asserts that although citizens of Taiwan lost 
political rights under Japan’s colonial rule (1895-1945), 
Taiwanese society modernized quickly. The island’s 
infrastructure improved enormously. Railroads, electricity, 
tap water, and medical schools were made available to 
Taiwanese, and the items and icons of modern life such as 
bicycles, eyeglasses, watches, photography, radio, and the 
music record became part of people’s daily life. People’s 
consciousness underwent a modern transformation as they 
tuned in and sang along Taiyu songs with words such as 
“Ruan is a civilized woman” (Ruan shi wenming nii). The 
documentary valorizes the values of civilization (wenming), 
modernization, and freedom in the early 20th century. 


Viva Tonal: The modern 
beat in the ballroom dance 
hall and the Taiwanese- 
dialect songs emitting from 
the phonograph creates a 
bewildering hybrid 
modernity. 



Goddess tests the boundary 
of tolerance in a 
modernizing society. 


In this nostalgic reconstruction of a bygone golden age of 
popular culture, Taiwan appeared on the same page as the 
metropolises of the world: New York, Tokyo, and Shanghai. 
The beat of the age was foxtrot and waltz. Modernizing 
urbanites took up as pastimes ballroom dance and drinking 
coffee in cafes. The phonograph became a symbol of 
Taiwanese modernity. The key to the commercial success of a 
recording company such as Columbia Records was to produce 
songs in Taiyu, or to translate and rewrite Japanese and 
Chinese songs into Taiyu songs. Linguistic determination was 
of paramount importance for winning Taiwan's local 
residents' hearts and minds. 

Taiwanese politicians were quick to seize on film's relevance 
to promoting their political agenda. Pro-independence leaders 
such as ex-President Lee Teng-hui and present President 
Chen Shui-bian praised the film as a good example of 
Taiwan’s independent spirit. But the documentary Viva Tonal 
itself is more nuanced. Although it highlights the importing of 
modern ideas and inventions from Japan, the documentary 
also points to the importance of modern China in the 
formation of the Taiwanese cultural imaginary of the times. 
The narrator states that the May Fourth Movement, [2] 
cultural enlightenment, and Chinese nationalism on the 





Shanghai cinema embodies 
the hopes and desires and 
modern China, and travels 
to the rest of the Chinese¬ 
speaking world. 



Although a film from the 
silent era, New Woman 
loudly articulates the 
aspirations, futility and 
tragedy of women in 
China’s biggest metropolis 
Shanghai in the early half of 
the 20th century. 



Peach Blossom : A product 
of Shanghai cinema, this 
film travels to the island of 
Taiwan under Japanese 
occupation, .... 


mainland exerted a strong impact on the intellectuals and 
cultural workers of Taiwan. Chen Junyu, a main songwriter of 
the period, visited mainland China and brought back Chinese 
songs to Taiwan. He wrote criticism in journals on such topics 
as the New Literature Movement, New Poetry, the Avant- 
Garde, and relations between Art and the Masses. Such 
cultural movements and intellectual inquiries united writers, 
artists, and critics across geopolitical divides in the pan- 
Chinese world of mainland China and Taiwan. After the end of 
World War II, for example, Chen Junyu became a teacher of 
Mandarin (Beijinghua) in Taiwan. 

More generally, in the 1930s, Taiwanese people readily 
embraced Shanghai’s modern urban culture and enjoyed 
Chinese films made in Shanghai. Films such as New Woman 
(Xing mixing, dir. Cai Chusheng, 1934) and Peach Blossom 
Tears of Blood (Taohua qixue ji, dir. Bu Wancang, 1931) were 
screened to enthusiastic audiences in Taiwan. It is important 
to note that these films were dubbed live in Taiyu by a 
commentator (benshi in Japanese) in the theater during 
screenings. The versatile benshi in the Japanese style ably 
impersonated the voices of both male and female characters 
as well as narrated and commented on the film's events.[3] 
Given the audience’s warm reception of Shanghai's cultural 
products, nevertheless they needed to understand these things 
in their own language and idiom. Many theme songs were 
composed in Taiyu for these imported silent Chinese films 
from Shanghai. In fact, a large number of the songs were 
written and released by Columbia Records. In turn, they 
became popular Taiyu songs throughout the island. Modern 
mainland Chinese culture, Japanese film convention, and 
indigenous Taiwanese sensibility all meet in the cultural 
circuits of the island. [4] 

As a “treasure island,” Taiwan has been also an “island on the 
edge”: on the geopolitical edge of empires, on the cutting edge 
of world cinema, and on the cutting edge of sectors of 
economic and technological development. [sj.And Taiwan has 
had ambivalent relations with Japan, China, and the West as 
revealed in its cinema. The golden age of Taiwanese-language 
songs was brought to an end by the outbreak of the Pacific 
War. The colonial government then forced the populace to 
sing Japanese propaganda songs for the war effort. But 
overall, as The Dance Age seems to imply, Taiwanese 
modernity is by necessity an indigenous modernity grounded 
in the dialect of its people. Even if it sometimes seems a 
borrowed foreign thing — Japanese, Chinese, or U.S. — 
modernity must be translated into the speech of Taiwanese 
people for it to take root on the island. 




... where it is watched by 
the local audience through 
the live commentary of 
benshi. 



The World: The World Park 
offers Chinese visitors 
exotic performances on the 
stage as well as miniature 
simulacra of famous 
landmarks from around the 
world, ... 



... only to highlight the gap 
and distance between the 
local Chinese and their far¬ 
away objects of desire. 


A migrant dancer in The World 

For the purpose of contrastive analyses of the range of 
Chinese-dialect films, I turn attention to another film about 
dance, dancers, and dialect, The World (Shijie, 2004) directed 
by Jia Zhangke, the Wunderkind of the so called sixth 
generation Chinese art cinema. Consistent with the usage of 
dialect in his previous films, Jia Zhangke made The World as 
another Shanxi dialect film. However, set in 21st-century 
Beijing, the film uses language in a way that connotes more 
than a provincial dialect; it intervenes in the mixed 
premodern, modern, and postmodern condition of China at 
large. 

The film’s protagonist Zhao Xiaotao is a dancer in Beijing’s 
World Park (Shijie gongyuan). World Park consists of 
miniature replicas of famous sites in the world: the Eiffel 
Tower, Notre Dame, the Pyramid, the Vatican, London Bridge, 
Manhattan, and so forth. It is a simulation of the world where 
tourists can vicariously experience foreign monuments. Zhao 
Tao, the principal actress, was herself a dancer from Shanxi 
until spotted and picked by Jia to star in his films. She also 
played lead female roles in Platform (Zhantai 2000) and 
Unknown Pleasures (Ren xiaoyao 2003).[6] 

Like other migrant workers, Zhao Xiaotao, a native of 
Fenyang, Shanxi Province, comes to Beijing to seek new 
opportunities. She dances to entertain guests in World Park in 
the evenings. During each show, she dons exotic, glamorous 
Indian costumes and performs on a huge stage along with 
other dancers representing various nationalities. After taking 
off her costume, she returns to her usual subject-position as a 
migrant worker trying to make a living in China’s capital city. 

Russian dancers also work in World Park. The Chinese and 
Russians speak little of the other’s tongue. But Zhao Xiaotao 
bonds with a young Russian woman, Anna, and they manage 
to communicate despite linguistic difficulties. In the middle of 
the film, Anna ventures beyond her routine dances and resorts 
to something she dislikes to make ends meet; she becomes a 
worker/prostitute in a nightclub. 

Outside the simulated world of the park, real living spaces are 
a dismal place for the people who work there. These migrant 
workers are displaced laborers in China’s capital city. The 
beautiful postcard-like, postmodern simulacra of the world’s 
landmarks in the park stand in sharp contrast to the squalid, 
premodern living conditions of the workers and entertainers 
there. The primitive is condemned to live in a narrow corner 
of the wide world. World Park stands as a monument to 
China’s imaginary integration into the world at large, but the 








In The World the local and 
the global ... 



... stand in an asymmetrical 
relation to each other. 



characters from Shanxi Province do not partake of this brave 
new world. They are vagrants at the margins of China’s 
modernization. Indeed, these people are nicknamed “Beipiao 
jituan” (northern floating group). Such a floating population 
comes to Beijing to pursue dreams and look for jobs, only to 
be abandoned. They live in a fake realm and can only dream 
about catching a ride on the bandwagon of getting rich. A 
tragedy occurs at the end of the film, when Zhao Xiaotao and 
her lover Taisheng, a security officer in the park, are 
inadvertently poisoned by gas in their apartment. They nearly 
die. 

The film uses a a Shanxi dialect, spoken by Zhao Xiaotao, 
Taisheng, and folks from their native city Fenyang. The local 
dialect spoken by these characters clashes with the 
anonymous, universal putonghua (Mandarin) blaring from 
the park's loudspeakers. The provincial dialect here connotes 
backwardness, lack of modernity, and incommensurability of 
China’s poor in relation to that postmodern virtual world. 
These migrants stand in for vast numbers of Chinese citizens 
who have been left out of China’s economic boom and get 
none of the fruits of modernization. World Park showcases the 
world to Chinese visitors, but behind its glitzy surface lies 
ordinary citizens' struggle for survival. In fact, the miniature 
virtual world entraps its workers and is a mockery of 
globalization. The provincialism of the dialect and the 
characters reveals that the provinces do not parallel Beijing, 
the capital city, and that folks do not dance to the same 
modern beat throughout the vast country. 

In dark, rainy days, characters dream about possible happier 
things in life — love, friendship, partying. Flashes of hope in 
this film are bracketed in short, bright animation sequences — 
surreal, childlike, and cartoon-like fantasies which may not 
come true. If a loved one or friend leaves a message in a 
mobile phone, that seems to be the characters' sole source of 
happiness. The ringing of the mobile phone thus briefly brings 
hope and mobility to characters caught in a quagmire. Each 
time Zhao Xiaotao receives a message, the film turns to 
animation, with hopeful bright colors. She then rushes to the 
site for a rendezvous with lover or friends. Dream world and 
harsh reality juxtapose and intertwine in the postmodern 
simulacrum of World Park. The private life of the dancer Zhao 
Xiaotao periodically goes in and out of sync with the rhythm 
of globalization. 

The World reveals Jia’s usual film aesthetic: static immobile 
camera, slow horizontal pans, long takes, long shots, medium 
shots, and absence of close-ups. By denying the spectator 
close-ups, the film maintains a critical distance between 
viewers and actor. For the ordinary viewer, the film's use of 


The Missing Gun is a 










comedy by utilizing the 
defamiliarizing effects of a 
provincial dialects coupled 
with ... 



... the star power of China’s 
top actors and actresses 
such as Jiang Wen, Ning 
Jing, and Wu Yujuan. 



Mountain Patrol, also 
directed by Lu Chuan, uses 
dialects spoken in Tibet and 
Qinghai to convey a sense 
of realism, naturalness, and 
authenticity. 



Cell Phone : Lao Mo (Zhang 
Guoli), head of the TV 


the Shanxi dialect also creates a defamiliarizing, alienating, 
and distancing effect. The viewer is positioned as a detached, 
cool-headed observer of events unfolding in the film. She/he 
is prompted by the camera eye to be a witness to an objective, 
realistic description of a Chinese world characterized by the 
great disparity and non-synchronicity of its citizens, entangled 
in the heated games of modernization and globalization. 

In addition to Jia Zhangke, recently other eminent directors 
have used dialects in crafting their film language. The two 
films by the popular young director Lu Chuan are both dialect 
films. For example, The Missing Gun (Xun qiang, 2002) uses 
a dialect from Yunnan Province. The “funny” accent of the 
province, coupled with Jiang Wen’s stellar performance, 
augments the film's comic flavor. Kekexili (Mountain Patrol, 
2004) mixes the Tibetan language and the Chinese dialect 
spoken in Tibet-Qinghai, and the characters' way of speaking 
infuses the film with a raw, gritty, documentary, authentic 
feel. Peacock, the winner of the Silver Bear Award (Jury’s 
Grand Prize) at the Berlin Film Festival in 2005, directed by 
cinematographer-turned-director Gu Changwei, uses the 
dialect of Anyang, Henan Province throughout the film. Here, 
the local speech of the Anyang area helps convey the confining 
small-town lifestyle of an ordinary Chinese family in the mid- 
and late 1970s, a transitional period of Chinese history 
between Mao’s socialist planned economy and Deng’s market 
economy, a time that sparked both hope and desperation. 
When the paratrooper recruitment officers of the People’s 
Liberation Army arrived in the town, Sister became enamored 
of the beautiful Beijing accent of a handsome young officer. 
Here, the connotation is that the Beijing dialect, as the 
“standard national speech,” embodies the hopes and dreams 
of local dialect-speakers. 

World of thieves and cheaters 
in the telecommunication age 

The flashy, fast-paced film style of China’s prominent 
commercial filmmaker, Feng Xiaogang, varies greatly from 
the ponderous, austere aesthetics of Jia Zhangke’s dialectal art 
films. But local dialects also play important thematic functions 
in Feng Xiaogang's recent pictures. The use of the Sichuanese 
and Hebei dialects in Cell Phone (Shouji, 2003) and the Hebei 
dialect in A World without Thieves (Tianxia wu zei, 2004) 
produces comic effects to entertain the domestic Chinese 
audience on New Year Eve's in 2004-05. More important, 
these dialects subtly mount a social critique of China’s 
modernization. 

The 2004 new-year-picture, Cell Phone, takes up the themes 









station, speaks Sichuanese- 
inflected Mandarin. 



Cell Phone\ Yan Shouyi 
(literally “Strict Fidelity," 
performed by Ge You), is a 
talk-show host. 



Cell Phone\ Yan turns out to 
be a cheater behind the 
back of his wife, only to be 
outsmarted by a young 
female upstart who 
manipulates his libido to 
advance her career. 



Cell Phone develops a 
narrative around the follies 
of human behavior caused 
by the convenience of the 
cell phone in our 
telecommunication age. 


of language, communication, surveillance, and marital 
infidelity. A prologue begins the film. It's 1969 in a northern 
Chinese village in Hebei Province, not far from Beijing. Yan 
Shouyi, a name that connotes “fidelity,” is a would-be 
superstar TV talk host but here a 13-year old boy. At that time, 
he spoke a heavy Hebei dialect just like everyone else in the 
area. It was the year when a telephone line reached the village. 
On a bicycle newly purchased by his father, the lad took Lii 
Guihua, his cousin Niu Sanjin's beautiful young bride, to the 
post office in order to place an important phone call to Niu 
Sanjin. Although a long line of peasants were waiting to make 
phone calls at the post office, Lii Guihua and Yan Shouyi could 
finally call Niu, who worked at a remote coalmine. This 
telecommunicational breakthrough represented a joyful day 
as well as a personal accomplishment for the teenager Yan 
Shouyi. What became evident in the prologue were Yan 
Shouyi’s purity of heart, his faithfulness to his family, cousin, 
and cousin’s wife, and more generally the social mores of the 
villagers in primitive, premodern China. 

When the main story begins, a magic fetishized commodity 
object, a cell phone, occupies the center of the frame of the 
film in the opening credits. A directory section of a cell phone 
on screen introduces and lists the actors’ names. Blatant 
product placements (China Mobile and others) appear from 
the very beginning and run throughout the film. Adult Yan 
Shouyi (Ge You), far from that primitive, tongue-tied, simple 
peasant boy, works as a glib talk host at a major television 
station, speaking putonghua (literally “universal language”). 
The rest of the story then develops a farce about how married, 
professionally successful men such as Yan Shouyi attempt to 
cheat on their wives with the help of cell phones. In this plot, 
the cell phone, with deceptively placed messages, is a major 
device, impeding the protagonist. It beeps, is turned on and 
off, and ultimately turns against its user and exposes the 
infidelity of the husband to his wife. There is no place to hide 
secrets anymore. Time has proven that the technology of the 
cell phone often brings people too close to each other. It even 
has the feature of global satellite positioning, which pinpoints 
the exact location and apartment number of the user of the 
phone, as demonstrated in the film. Ironically, the cell phone 
destroys the bonding between people and within families 
rather than bringing them closer. 

An interesting "provincial" character is the Sichuanese- 
speaking head of the television station, Fei Mo, or Lao Mo 
(Old Mo, played by Zhang Guoli, who also stars as an 
endearing yet compromised husband in Feng Xiaogang’s film 
A Sigh [Yisheng tanxi, 2000]). Lao Mo attempts to have an 
affair with his female assistant but does not carry it out. He is 
incapable of adultery despite his secret wish, and yet he still 




A Sigh is a New-Year 
Picture (hesui pian) by Feng 
Xiaogang, China’s topic 
director of commercial film. 




feels disgraced and shamed once his wife finds out what he is 
up to. Here too, the postmodern technology of a cell phone 
does not help him but finally betrays him in his hide-and-seek 
game with his wife. The voice-over narrator tells the audience 
that Lao Mao quits his job at the TV station, leaves China and 
goes to Estonia to be a Chinese-language teacher. No further 
news about him is heard. What is charming about this 
character is the fact that he consistently speaks Sichuanese in 
the capital city. His provincial quality and clumsiness become 
his saving grace. He retains a measure of purity, and has not 
descended to the lower depths of sweet talkers of putonghua 
in the postmodern metropolis. 

At the end the film jumps from the global village of Beijing to 
Yan Shouyi’s premodern childhood village, with the haunting 
echo of the teenager Yan calling out the name of his cousin’s 
wife, Lii Guihua. These last scenes remind people of a prior, 
more primitive stage of society, a time when a legendary, 
irretrievably strong bonding existed in a small local 
community. The ending thus dovetails with the prologue 
visually and thematically. 

In Feng’s 2005 new-year-picture The World without Thieves, 
the prologue to the film is an intriguing, comic episode that 
nevertheless sets the serious main themes of the film: money, 
lust, technology, and language. General Manager Liu (Fu 
Biao), an obese, bald, middle-aged man, studies English with 
a female tutor Wang Li (Liu Ruoying) in his luxury private 
mansion. Liu has a loving, caring, beautiful wife, portrayed by 
Xu Fan, Feng Xiaogang’s real-life wife. (Xu Fan also acts the 
roles of a loving, suffering, cheated wife in Feng’s film A Sigh 
and Cell Phone). Liu wants to study English in order to 
improve his ability in dealing with foreign businessmen. But 
he also wants more. He attempts to have sex with Wang Li 
behind his wife's back, and unbeknownst to him this is 
recorded by Wang Bo (Hong Kong superstar Andy Lau) with a 
Canon camcorder (product placement!) from a hidden 
position in the house. It turns out that Wang Li is Wang Bo’s 
girlfriend. These conspiring thieves, threatening to expose 
Liu's infidelity, take away his expensive BMW (product 
placement!) as a substitute for one million yuan cash 
payment. The thieves use English, the corrupt lingua franca of 
international business, as the language of extortion. The 
couple drives off in the BMW and head toward remote 
western China, arriving at a Tibetan monastery. Thus the film 
begins. 


The film's most hilarious and extraordinary character is a 
young male peasant, Shagen, (Root, or literally “Dumb Root”), 
a migrant worker at the Tibetan Buddhist temple, who speaks 
with a heavy provincial dialect. The actor, Wang Baoqiang, 







A Sigh directly explores the 
widespread phenomenon of 
extra-marital affairs in 
contemporary China. 


also successfully portrays a similarly innocent young man, 
who becomes easy prey for blood-thirsty predators in Blind 
Shaft (Mang jing, dir. Li Yang, 2003). Root has been hired to 
repair a Tibetan temple for several years. Having earned 
60,000 yuan, he is eager to return to his village to build a 
house and find a wife. His co-workers advise him not to carry 
the money home because of thieves everywhere, and urge him 
to wire the money home, which would cost 600 yuan at the 
postal service. But Root does not believe there are thieves in 
the world. 



The World without Thieves : 
Much of the comedy and 
action unfolds on a train. 



The World without Thieves: 
Ge You in the role of Li Shu 
(Uncle Li), the head of a 
gang. 


Root’s naivete and simple manners contrast with the wiles and 
guiles of thieves who are now equipped with postmodern 
technologies of camcorders and cell phones. While boarding 
the train, he announces to the crowd of passengers that he 
carries sixty thousand yuan with him, and challenges any thief 
to come out to get him. After that, two gangs onboard the 
same train target him for robbery. Illustrating his 
provinciality, Root delivers an outrageous rhapsody about 
manure and wolves to Wang Bo and Wang Li on the train. His 
words are absurdly laughable as well as authentically moving, 
delivered in a quaint Hebei dialect: 

"In our village, people collect cows manure. When 
people forget to bring their manure baskets, they 
use stones to mark the manure. Other people 
would know this manure belongs to somebody else 
already and would not touch it." 

"In the highland where I work, I am often alone, 
and have nobody to talk to. I talk to wolves. I am 
not afraid of them, nor do they harm me. Now 
there are so many people on the train who come to 
talk to me. Wolves do not harm me. How can 
human beings harm me?" 

Such words even move the most jaded, cynical thieves. In the 
world as yet known to Root, he thinks human beings and 
animals live in a perfect moral order. Robbery is unheard of. 
Ultimately, his innocence becomes his saving grace and moves 
the heart of veteran pickpocket, Wang Bo, who then dies in a 
fatal fight with the head of another gang, Li Shu, or “Uncle Li” 
(Ge You), all for protecting Root’s money. 


The crystal-clear blue lakes, green grassland, snow-capped 
mountains, and pristine landscape of western China, the 
murals inside temples, and the religious devotion of pilgrims 





The World without Thieves : 
Hong Kong actors Andy Lau 
and Liu Ruoying. 


appear all the more otherworldly to visitors from inland 
China, where ordinary citizens have been accustomed to lying 
and stealing as part of a frenetically busy consumer society. In 
this narrative, Root stands as the redemptive figure in a fallen 
world of consumerism and theft. Shagen/Root's 
characterization, as the dumb figure, speaking an uncouth 
provincial Hebei dialect, critiques the calculating manners of 
urban folks in society's mindless nationwide rush toward 
modernization. 



The World without Thieves: 
a ride to the premodern 
innocence of Tibet. 



A primitive country bumpkin 
Shagen, or Root (Wang 
Baoqiang), is a saving 
grace in a commercialized 
fallen world of greed. 



Shagen, Wang Li, and 
Wang Bo travel together on 
the train. 


The Tibetan monastery has 
a sprituality that contrasts to 
the greed in the rest of the 
country 


Feng Xiaogang is China’s most outspoken director for 
commercial cinema, and this film has numerous deep- 
pocketed sponsors. The credits at the end of the film give a 
long list of rich transnational and local corporations, including 
Nokia, Canon, BMW, Hewlett Packet, Beijing Morning Post, 
and so on. But Feng, from Beijing, gives eloquence in his film 
to a dialect speaker, the Hebei-speaker Root, a quintessential 
non-commercial character who articulates a vision of China 
caught in the shady pursuit of capitalist consumerism. The 
film is Feng's version of the return of China's repressed 
unconscious, as it were. 



Feng Xiaogang: China’s 
leading commercial director, 
who invented transplanted 
Hong Kong’s genre of “new- 


Admittedly, “quaint” local dialects add to the humor of the 
comic genre, which is intended to provide fun and 
entertainment after all. At the same time, local dialects often 
symbolize premodern, innocent forces, so that their use often 
indicts the woes of reckless globalization and modernization. 
In this case, the film has an idealist vision, as the title loudly 
proclaims — “there are no thieves in the world” (tianxia wu 
zei). But in terms of language use, that ideal must come to 
expression in a local dialect, rather than in putonghua or 
English. Still, any idealizing of provinciality in the forms of 
dialects in Feng’s films does not mean advocating a retreat to 
some subnational level of identity-formation. Feng presents a 
general comedy based on a malaise in contemporary China, 
but this Beijing-based commercial filmmaker is not outlining 
and calling for some kind of regional independence. His use of 



year picture” to the 
mainland 


dialect amounts to a carefully orchestrated critique of the 
uneven state of modernity in the Chinese nation at large. 

Continued on page 2 
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Hero is as much a film 
about the standardization of 
the Chinese written script or 
language as it is about the 
unification of China. 



House of Flying Daggers is 
a good example of trans¬ 
national, trans-regional 
collaboration in the film 
industries of Greater China: 
involving actors from China, 
Taiwain, Hong Kong. 


World of dancing martial arts heroes 

Now I would like to examine how language functions in 
another kind of Chinese films, i.e., Zhang Yimou’s commercial 
blockbusters Hero (Yingxiong 2002) and House of Flying 
Daggers (Shimian maifu, 2004). In these films, only standard 
Mandarin is used. “All under heaven” (tianxia), these heroes 
speak a universal putonghua. Their combats and showdowns 
appear more like well-choreographed dance sequences than 
actual fighting. Special effects enhance the quality of 
improbable feats of martial arts. Indeed, in the beginning of 
House of Flying Daggers, the Zhang Ziyi character, Xiaomei, 
a member of a secret society, pretends to be a blind dancer, 
showcasing an extraordinary, putatively Tang dynasty-style 
dance in a pleasure quarter. 

The characters of the films come from northern China — 
especially Zhang’s home province, Shaanxi. Hero is set in the 
Qin (modern Shaanxi Province). House of Flying Daggers is 
set in the Tang Dynasty, and the locale of action is in Feng 
Tian County, near the capital city Chang’an, or modern Xi’an, 
Shaanxi Province. But the Mandarin spoken by some of 
Zhang’s larger-than-life, ancient heroes and martial arts 
experts is slightly accented Mandarin. However slight their 
accents are, the speeches of Tony Leung, Maggie Cheung, and 
Andy Lau do not sound like the kind of elegant Mandarin 
delivered by mainland Chinese actors and actresses in 
traditional films and historical dramas. Chinese drama and 
film academies have trained their actors to speak and act in 
certain appropriately “dramatic” fashions. The situation is 
perhaps not unlike the difference between British actors 
trained in the Royal Shakespeare Company to a U.S. college 
production of a Shakespeare play. It is the same play, but 
vastly different in speech expression, delivery, and 
convention.M [open notes in new window) It appears that the 
Mandarin spoken by these most highly paid megastars from 
Hong Kong lacks the lyricism and eloquence that audiences in 
Mainland China and Taiwan expect. 

But director Zhang Yimou has the entire Asian and world 
market in mind, and he uses stardom to appeal to global 
audiences. He is looking at the example of worldwide 
commercial success of Crouching Tiger Hidden Dragon, 









which is notorious for its Cantonese-accented speeches by the 
lead actors (Chow Yun-fat and Michelle Yeoh). The dialectal 
implausibility does not affect the warm international 
reception of Ang Lee’s film. The audiences do not understand 
any Chinese dialect anyway and rely on subtitled English 
translation, which in itself is full of classical lyricism. 
Therefore, it does not matter if Zhang Yimou’s cast of 
superstars delivers Mandarin lines with small local accents in 
his martial arts films. What matters is that the presence of 
these stars from Greater China would guarantee box office 
success. 


It is wryly humorous to hear 
their Cantonese accents as 
the superstars from Hong 
Kong speak dignified 
Madarin in the setting of 
ancient China in "Hero." 



In Crouching Tiger Michelle 
Yeoh’s character, against all 
probability, speaks Hong 
Kongese-inflected 
Mandarin. 
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Maggie Cheung and Tony Leung in Hero and Andy Lau 
(Captain Liu) in House of Flying Daggers speak a Cantonese- 
tinged Mandarin, and Jin Chengwu (Kaneshiro Takeshi, 
Captain Jin) in House of Flying Daggers speaks in the style of 
Taiwanese-Mandarin (Taiwan guoyu ). It is the farthest from 
the truth to say that only speakers of perfect Mandarin lived in 
ancient China. The fact of the matter is that the audience’s 
linguistic expectations have been conditioned by what they 
have watched on screen and TV. Television series and 
historical dramas produced in mainland China and Taiwan 
have been watched by people in Hong Kong, Taiwan, and the 
diaspora. They set the standards for what appears to be 
authentic historical events and plausible historical characters. 
Mainland Chinese actors such as Chen Daoming in Hero and 
Zhang Ziyi in House of Flying Daggers thus appear to be 
more believable characters and steal the show. The First 
Emperor speaks in the mouth of the Beijing-trained actor 
Chen Daoming, and expounds the virtues of creating a grand 
Chinese empire, a globalized Chinese world — tianxia. 

Hero is also a story abut the Chinese language, the Chinese 
written script, and Chinese calligraphy. When the assassin 
Wuming (literally “Nameless,” Jet Li) tells the Emperor that 
there are nineteen ways of writing the word jian (sword), the 
Emperor retorts that in his future unified world there will not 
be the confusion of so many ways of writing one word, but 
there will be only one way of writing it. In fact, the historical 
First Emperor was the person who unified the Chinese 
language. He ordered all the former feudal states to adopt the 
Qin zhuan script ( zhuanti ) as the standard Chinese script. The 
nationalist ideology of the film might be lost to world 
audiences, to non-China specialists unfamiliar with intra- and 
inter-Chinese politics as they are engrossed by the beautiful 
cinematography, fantastic choreography of action, and neo¬ 
orientalist spectacles. Zhang’s film has faint echoes of the real 
historical story of Jing Ke’s attempted assassination of the 
First Emperor as recorded in historical records, but the details 
are largely fictional. Jing Ke does attempt to kill the First 
Emperor at the Qin court, but Wuming backs down from his 









Crouching Tiger mixes the 
Hong Kong-style Mandarin 
of Chow Yun-fat and 
Michelle Yeoh with the 
impeccable Mandarin of the 
mainlander Zhang Ziyi. 



In Hero Jet Li in the role of 
Wu Ming, the assassin, is 
persuaded by the King of 
Qin’s rhetoric of a great 
Chinese empire and gives 
up his mission. 
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original plan, becomes a follower of the Emperor’s Great 
China ideology, and willingly sacrifices his life for the sake of 
national unity. [8] 

With the ambition to capture the global box office, it does not 
matter if Mandarin sounds impure or inauthentic to the ears 
of Chinese-language speakers. What matters to Feng Xiaogang 
matters less to Zhang Yimou. Dialectal authenticity is 
important for the effect of fictional realism in Feng’s films. As 
we know, Feng’s films are extremely popular in mainland 
China, but do not circulate in the movie theaters of the world. 
But Zhang Yimou aims at creating a pan-Chinese, pan- 
Mandarin world in the Greater China area for his films to 
freely circulate. Linguistic authenticity is not an issue in the 
targeted international market. 

Furthermore, the desired effect is the creation of a breed of 
supranational Chinese films to be watched and enjoyed by 
global audiences. The Zhang Yimou of pan-Chinese martial 
arts has come a long way from the early Zhang who diligently 
explores contemporary social problems of mainland China. 

For example, in The Story ofQiu Ju (1993), dialectal 
authenticity is crucial to his film aesthetics. Gong Li and other 
actors must learn how to speak proper Shaanxi dialect in 
order to faithfully portray their characters. More specifically, 
the Shaanxi dialect used in the film is no ordinary Shaanxi 
dialect, but the dialect of Baoji, “a crossroads of migrants from 
Sichuan, Gansu, and Ningxia.” As Edward Gunn reminds us, 

“Like Zhongjiang and Wanxian in the comedy of 
Chengdu and Chongqing, or Subei in the comedy 
of Shanghai, the residents of Baoji were ridiculed 
in Xi’an as the stereotype of quaint, slow-witted 
boors.”[9] 

The Baoji dialect sounds even more rustic and local than some 
other dialects of Shaanxi. But that kind of linguistic and 
atmospheric realism is no longer a consideration in Zhang’s 
new films whose success is built on fabricating unreal yet 
aesthetically pleasing scenes and actions. The Story ofQiu Ju, 
Hero, and House of Flying Daggers are all set in present-day 
Shaanxi Province, Zhang’s homeland and pride, and his 
favorite locale of action. But his strategy of filmic 
representation has changed. 

Sinophone cinema? 

Evidently, we are looking at examples of Chinese-language 
films in which dialects serve different functions. They may 
address the domestic audience of mainland China (Feng 
Xiaogang’s films), or resonate with the tastes and aspirations 







In Hero, Zhang Ziyi, Maggie 
Cheung, and Tony Leung 
battle out their martial arts 
skills, wit, and love in 
masterfully choreographed 
action scenes. 



Hero: Chen Daoming, as 
King of Qin. The future First 
Emperor propagates a 
Great-China ideology. 



Andy Lau has a 
mesmerizing star presence 
in House of Flying Daggers 


of a local audience ( The Dance Age), or spill over national 
boundaries and target global audiences and markets (Zhang 
Yimou’s films). The Minnan dialect in The Dance Age 
establishes a Taiwanese modernity distinct from that of 
puoyu-speaking mainstream mainland culture, a modernity 
which could be local or national, depending on one’s political 
persuasion. Local and provincial dialects in The World, A 
World without Thieves, and Cell Phone are not about the 
provinces per se, but are emblematic of larger national 
predicaments in China’s modernization efforts. The bland, 
ubiquitous putonghua in Zhang Yimou’s martial arts films 
does not enhance the building of a credible regional flavor and 
an ambience of cinematic verisimilitude. These films sell 
themselves out to pan-Chinese audiences in the Greater China 
as well as to non-Chinese spectators around the globe where 
the issue of Chinese language is irrelevant. [io].In a state of 
polyglossia, dialects in such diverse films constitute 
subjectivities at not only the national, but also the subnational 
and supranational levels. In the analysis of dialectal 
aesthetics, the model of national cinema can only cover part of 
the problem at hand. The “transnational” is better suited to 
track the flows and circulations of film culture beyond the 
limits of the nation-state. 

We may explore these multi-dialectal phenomena in yet 
another direction by looking into the problematic of what we 
may call “Sinophone cinema.”[n]_Naturally, Chinese-language 
cinema calls for a comparative study of parallel cinematic 
traditions where language transcends the territorial 
boundaries of nation-states, such as German-language 
cinema, Francophone cinema, and Anglophone cinema. Not 
unlike these traditions, Chinese-language films express the 
claims and convictions of diverse communities with varied 
cultural, political, and dialectal backgrounds, albeit all under 
the loose rubric of “Chinese-language speakers.”[i2] 

“Huayu dianying,” “Chinese-language cinema,” and 
“Sinophone cinema” seem to be equivalent terms denoting a 
same field of cultural production and a same analytic 
framework. But the connotations of these terms may diverge 
as well as overlap. To use Sinophone cinema to describe our 
field is to open up a new range of issues. Can we speak about 
Sinophone cinema in the same way we talk about Anglophone 
cinema and Francophone cinema? Colonialism, mimicry, 
decolonization, national independence, identity politics, and 
postcoloniality often define the perimeters and themes of 
these cinematic traditions. Obviously, China was subject to 
colonization historically, and it also acted like a colonial- 
imperial power to its periphery. Hong Kong, Macau, Taiwan, 








The Zhang Ziyi character, 
Xiaomei, is a member of the 
secret society “House of 
Flying Daggers” (feidao 
men). 



House of Flying Daggers is 
another successful effort in 
reviving the wuxia (sword 
play) genre 



House of Flying Daggers: 
Whispers of love in a story 
about a deadly love triangle 
in the Tang Dynasty. 


and parts of mainland China became colonies or were granted 
the status of extraterritoriality. The aftermath of the colonial 
legacies continues to be felt today. In cinematic production, 
the use of dialects indicates such historical and present 
divisions within the Chinese body politic and mindset. 

We may float the idea of “Sinophone cinema” in order to draw 
certain preliminary comparisons and contrasts with related 
situations in world film. In the anthology World Cinema: 
Critical Approaches, the cinemas of Britain, Ireland, 

Australia, and Canada are listed and studied under the 
category of “Anglophone national cinemas.”[i3].Hollywood, 
an Anglophone yet global cinema, is too large and 
international to be subsumed under “national cinema.” 
Francophone cinema refers to the films of Francophonie or 
Francophonia, namely, the former French colonies outside 
the sovereignty of France. Although France hopes to assert its 
influence on these countries by promoting the notion of 
Francophonie, post-independent Francophone Africa is 
steadily moving away from France’s cultural and linguistic 
hegemony by asserting its own indigenous traditions and 
idioms. Nevertheless, African filmmakers sometimes 
strategically identify themselves with the Francophone world 
for a wider distribution of their films. 

“Despite the increasing use of Arabic and local 
languages throughout the African continent, 
reference to Francophone African cinema 
continues to be valid; it views African cinema in its 
historical context and is a means of promoting the 
films of these individual countries more strongly. 

It also provides a counter-balance against an 
increasing incursion of Anglophone cinema. ”[14] 

In the terrain of Francophone cinema, there are the 
simultaneous movements of extending the neocolonial 
cultural influence on the part of France and of the resurgence 
of indigenous cultures in postcolonial African states. 
Resistance and self-affirmation in postcolonial African cinema 
nevertheless operate within and take advantage of the larger 
Francophone network of production, funding, and 
distribution. Yet, between the francophone and the 
postcolonial, there are further important distinctions. 

“Unlike francophonie, the political dimensions of 
which are masked by a term which superficially 
appears to denote a purely cultural field of 
reference, the post-colonial highlights a political 
condition characterizing certain forms of cultural 
production, i.e. the legacy of colonial domination 
out of or against which cultural practices are seen 




to emerge.”[i5] 



Story of Qiu Ju\ Gong Li 
learned how to speak the 
Baoji dialect in order to 
deliver a convincing 
performance of a peasant 
woman. 



Story of Qiu Ju\ 
Documentary realism in a 
contemporary market-place 
in Shaanxi Province. 


Greater China is not necessarily a monolithic, colonial, 
oppressive geopolitical entity, or an intrinsically conservative 
concept. Neither is Sinophone cultural production from the 
margins an inherently postcolonial, counter-hegemonic 
discourse. A film's political and cultural impact depends on 
specific conjectures of forces and circumstances. It might be 
useful to revisit the old problematic of colonial/postcolonial in 
the context of our present state of existence, namely, a new 
wave of globalization that has intensified in the post-cold war 
era. Transnational, border-crossing Sinophone cinema goes 
hand in hand with globalization and is its epiphenomenon. 
Chinese-language films address audiences beyond the Chinese 
nation-state, engage citizens of Taiwan, Hong Kong, Macau, 
spread to the Chinese diaspora, and reach interested 
spectators anywhere in the world. Sinophone cinema thus 
takes a more flexible position in regard to national identity 
and cultural affiliation. 

There is no one dominant voice in the field. The multiple 
tongues and dialects used in varieties of Sinophone cinema 
testify to the fracturing of China and Chineseness. Each 
dialect-speaker is the voice of a special class, represents a 
particular stage of socio-economic development, and 
embodies a specific level of modernity within a messy 
ensemble of heterogeneous formations in China and the 
Chinese diaspora. This profusion of accents in fact comprises 
a pan-Chinese world — a collective of diverse identities and 
positionalities that a single geopolitical, national entity is 
unable to contain. Shijie or tianxia is not a monologic world 
speaking one universal language. The world of Sinophone 
cinema is a field of multilingual, multi-dialectal articulations 
that constantly challenge and re-define the boundaries of 
groups, ethnicities, and national affiliations. 
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Notes 

I benefited greatly from the incisive queries of Chuck Kleinhans 
in regard to film language in Chinese and world cinema. Emilie 
Yueh-yu Yeh also helped me comprehend the politics of 
language and dialects in the era of Japanese colonialism in 
Taiwan. My heartfelt thanks go to them. I am also grateful to 
Chia-chi Wu for inviting me to Taiwan and sending me relevant 
material about Taiwanese cinema. Any remaining 
misunderstanding and insufficiency in the essay are entirely 
mine. 

1. This issue is taken up in an excellent study by Gina Marchetti, 
“Global Modernity, Postmodern Singapore, and the Cinema of 
Eric Khoo,” in Chinese-Language Film: Historiography, 
Poetics, Politics, ed. Sheldon H. Lu and Emilie Yueh-yu Yeh 
(Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 2005), pp. 329-361. 
freturn to page ll 

2. The May Fourth Movement of 1919 was initially a protest led 
by Beijing students against the Chinese government that cedes 
Chinese sovereignty over Shandong Province to Japan. Soon it 
evolved into a nationwide movement that champions the 
establishment of new national culture and a new literature, calls 
for the use of baihua (vernacular) in writing, and advocates the 
new values of democracy and science. 

3. The use of Japanese-style benshi in the Taiwanese 
transmission of mainland Chinese cinema is intriguing. Chuck 
Kleinhans’s explanation seems to be totally plausible to me. He 
states in a personal communication to me that in most of the 
world since silent films had no audible language, there was no 
problem of language, dialect, and translation in viewing them 
(they were "universal"). Even when there were intertitles, these 
were easily translated into the local language and inserted. Thus 
German and French films played in the US and UK easily. The 
unusual exception to the rule of thumb was the practice of the 
benshi in Japan. 

So, why would the Hokkienese audience have someone acting 
like a benshi. It might well be the case that since Japan had 
colonized Taiwan at this point and was the conduit for 
"modernity" including film, the Japanese local entrepreneurs 





established and ran the movie houses, and knowing their 
practice back home, just did the same thing in Taiwan. It is kind 
of interesting and is one of those quirks of colonial history, like 
the Mainlanders having great beer that they learned to make 
from the Germans who showed up, or the Vietnamese 
producing a local cuisine heavily influenced by French cooking, 
or Chinese who ended up in the Caribbean eventually coming to 
New York City and setting up "china criollo" restaurants which 
combine Latin American and Chinese cuisine—with rice as a 
common lingua franca (all above quoted from Kleinhans with 
slight modification). All this was not surprising since the 
Taiwanese company itself, Columbia Pictures, was owned and 
run by a Japanese. 

4. In regard to Japanese policy on Chinese language in the 
colonial period and throughout most of the occupied period, 
Chinese (both written and spoken) was not banned except at 
public schools where only Japanese was used for instruction. 
Mandarin was not an issue as it was not an official language and 
most residents did not speak it. Taiwanese residents at this 
period are familiar with Hakka, Cantonese, Shanghainese (or 
Suzhouese), and Fuchowese. Taiwan was not a homogenous 
society: fifteen percent were Hakka speakers and around twenty 
percent were from different parts of Fujian Province and 
Guangdong Province. It only became a more “unified” place in 
terms of language thanks to KMT's draconian language policy 
in the postwar period. The only period when the use of Chinese 
in the public sphere was carefully monitored by the colonial 
administration was between 1941-1945. Similarly, Chinese films 
from mainland were distributed and exhibited throughout the 
1920s and 1930s save the period of the Pacific War, a time when 
not only Chinese films were banned but pictures from the U.S. 
and U.K. were also restricted. My thanks to Emilie Y. Y. Yeh for 
providing all the above information. 

5. Emilie Y. Y. Yeh and Darrell Davis, Taiwan Film Directors: A 
Treasure Island (New York: Columbia University Press, 2005); 
Chris Berry and Feii Lu, eds, Island on the Edge: Taiwanese 
Films (Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 2005). 

6. Xiaoping Lin offers an insightful study of Jia’s films in his 
essay, “Jia Zhangke’s Cinematic Trilogy: A Journey across the 
Ruins of Post-Mao China,” in Chinese-Language Film: 
Historiography, Poetics, Politics, ed. Sheldon H. Lu and Emilie 
Yueh-yu Yeh (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 2005), pp. 
186-209. 

7. This point is made by Chuck Kleinhans per personal 
communication, f return to page 2 1 

8. Yingjin Zhang points out, “in the eyes of many Chinese 
critics, art is complicit with politics in Zhang’s symbolic 



submission to tyrannical power in a new allegory of the unified 
China as tianxia (literally ‘under the heaven’).” In Yingjin 
Zhang, Chinese National Cinema (New York and London: 
Routledge, 2004), p. 293. 

9. Edward M. Gunn, Rendering the Regional: Local Language 
in Contemporary Chinese Media (Honolulu: University of 
Hawaii Press, 2006), p. 197. 

10. In Chinese sound film history, it has been an issue that not 
all Chinese-speaking actors are capable of standard Mandarin. 
In the event that the actors’ local accents are too strong to the 
extent of violating a tolerable degree of realism in a Mandarin 
film, their speeches would be dubbed. This is the case of many 
Mandarin classics ini950s-i970s in Hong Kong. 

The international screening of Chinese-language films in the 
present era has complicated the issue of film accent and 
audience reception. Ang Lee’s Crouching Tiger Hidden Dragon 
was a great box office success globally, and so was Zhang 
Yimou’s Hero despite its belated international release a couple 
of years after its domestic release. Yet, although both are 
“accented” films involving Cantonese speakers of not-so-elegant 
Mandarin, Crouching Tiger Hidden Dragon flopped in its first 
run in the People’s Republic of China whereas Hero was a hit. 
Something more than accent seems to be at work here. Hero 
was cherished as a great domestic production by an authentic 
director of China’s own that aims at reviving the declining 
Chinese film market. There were concerted efforts at crackdown 
on piracy of this film as well as an intense publicity campaign 
inside China. Even though Crouching Tiger Hidden Dragon 
was really a transnational co-production, it was still perceived 
as coming from the outside — Hollywood or Taiwan, a film 
directed by a Chinese director living in the diaspora. There were 
no domestic efforts to advertise it as a great hit that would 
regenerate China’s national cinema. 

11. Sheldon Lu and Emilie Yeh expound the ideas of “Chinese- 
language cinema” and “Sinophone cinema” in their 
introduction to Chinese-Language Film, especially pp. 4-9. 
Shu-mei Shih undertakes the study of a broad range of visual 
culture which she terms as “Sinophone.” See her book 
manuscript Visuality and Identity: Sinophone Articulations 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, forthcoming). 

12. In the case of German-language film studies, “A film history 
that acknowledges such differences has to take into account, for 
example, the fertile influence of German-speaking cultures 
from Eastern Europe, or from areas which have always had a 
distinct or separate national identity (i. e. Austria, Switzerland), 
not to mention wider transnational and transcultural 
connections. It needs to counterpoint the rabid nationalism of 



the 1930s and 40s with the cosmopolitan legacy of Jewish 
diaspora and exile, and to chart the ideological divisions and 
boundaries of the Cold War, as well as the re-emergence of a 
more multicultural conception of Germanness in recent years.” 
The German Cinema Book, eds. Tim Bergfelder, Erica Carter, 
and Deniz Goktiirk (London: British Film Institute, 2002), p. 1. 

13. John Hill and Pamela Church Gibson, eds., World Cinema: 
Critical Approaches (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), 
the section “Anglophone National Cinemas,” pp. 117-142. 
Anglophone cinemas include films from Great Britain as well as 
its historical colonies — the U.S., Canada, Australia, and so on, 
whereas Francophone cinema does not include French cinema 
but the cinemas of France’s former colonies that continue to use 
the French language to a certain degree. To my mind, Chinese- 
language cinema, or Sinophone cinema, embraces the films of 
mainland China, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Macau, and films from 
any region of the world so long as the films themselves 
predominately use Chinese dialects. 

14. Live Spaas, The Francophone Film: A Struggle for Identity 
(Manchester and New York: Manchester University Press, 
2000), p. 131. 

15. Alec G. Hargreaves and Mark McKinney, “Introduction: The 
post-colonial problematic in contemporary France,” in Post- 
Colonial Cultures in France, ed. Alec G. Hargreaves and Mark 
McKinney (London and New York: Routledge, 1997), p. 4. 
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Ou Ning, founder of the 
U-theque Organization: "It’s 
better to define independent 
cinema in terms of critical 
thought and independent 
spirit expressed in a work.” 



Welcome to Destination 
Shanghai (Andrew Cheng, 
2003).Cheng’s work typifies 
independent film. According 
to Hu Yuan, co-editor of 
DVD Guide and coordinator 
of Shanghai 101: “It is not 
something produced 
efficiently with a high 
degree of division of labor, 
and more important, it 
should not be subjected to 
market forces." 


Dialogues with critics on 
Chinese independent cinemas 

by Esther M.K. Cheung 

The following dialogues with film critics in the PRC and 
Macau were conducted over a period of one month in 2004. 

[1] [open notes in new window] While there are some changes 
in the independent film scenes in the PRC and Hong Kong 
ever since these interviews were done, their views and 
observations offer us useful understanding of Chinese 
independent cinemas in a global context. Some of these recent 
changes will be updated at the end of this essay. These critics 
generally share strong convictions in upholding the 
oppositional nature and critical role of independent cinema. 
Many of these concerns are central to the traditional debates 
of auteurism. Their views on the notion of authenticity, 
personal vision, independent spirit and adherence to realism 
demonstrate a crucial strand of cultural and aesthetic value 
which still persists in a postmodernist world where the 
erasure of high-low culture seems to have weakened such a 
conviction. Some of them have also commented on the 
different patterns of independent filmmaking in Hong Kong 
and the PRC. These cross-cultural comparisons have helped us 
to see the relationship between cinema as art and cinema as 
industry in different regions. Very interestingly one critic has 
illuminated the connection between cinema and its publics, 
urging for wider circulation and reception of independent 
films. Their opinion has led us to consider once again how 
independent cinema can function as a form of public criticism 
in a rapidly globalized world. 

Interviewees 

• Ou Ning, founder of the film appreciation organization 
U-theque in Guangzhou and Shenzhen 

• Wang Bang, Guangzhou film critic and essayist 

• Hu Yuan, co-editor of the film magazine called DVD 
Guide and coordinator of the film group named 
Shanghai 101 









Johnny Wong (middle), the 
person-in-charge of Espaco 
Video, Macau: "The spirit of 
DIY is that you are creating 
something yourself and you 
are responsible for that 
work." 



Love is Not a Sin (Doug 
Chan, 2003) won the 
Golden DV Award at the HK 
International Film Festival. 



Conjugation (Emily Tang, 
2001). As Tang describes it, 
"To us, in the winter 
following the 1989 summer, 


Yang Lu, co-editor of DVD Guide and coordinator of 
Shanghai 101 

• Ping Hui, co-editor of DVD Guide and coordinator of 
Shanghai 101 

• Johnny Wong Chi Weng, film critic and part-time 
lecturer at the University of Macau, person-in-charge of 
the visual art organization Espaco Video 

• Frankie Lau, film critic and historian, coordinator of 
Espaco Video [2] 

Definitions of independent cinema 

How do you define independent cinema? 

Ou: To define filmmakers as independent, we would normally 
consider their finances first, i.e. from where the directors get 
their funding. Then we have to see if they hold on to their free 
and independent thinking in the production process. The 
latter is crucial in defining an independent filmmaker, because 
it’s hard simply to look at the budget and production cost of a 
film and decide if this film is an independent film or not. 
Budget and production cost can be misleading. For example, 
the production cost of Made in Hong Kong (Fruit Chan, 1997), 
HK$500,000 (US$64,000), is considered inexpensive in 
Hong Kong, but it is a lot of money in the PRC, and can come 
along with a lot of professional and technical support. Simply 
looking at the production cost and ignoring the context in 
which the film is made doesn’t really help us define 
independent cinema. 

We could define whether a film is independent from different 
aspects such as visual style, subject matter, funding institutes, 
etc. But it’s better to define independent cinema in terms of 
critical thought and independent spirit expressed in a work. 
Independent cinema should always be personal. In 
filmmaking, whenever it comes to final editing and how the 
film should look like, the producer and the production 
company have a very strong say in the decision-making 
process. We should investigate if the director and his 
production crews have been interfered with by their financing 
agencies and market considerations. Besides, sometimes the 
government intervenes, too. 

Yang: First, independent cinema is produced on a low 
budget. Second, it is not funded by a major film studio. Third, 
the rationale behind film production is that there is something 
personal that needs to be articulated. Fourth, it doesn’t intend 
to pander to mass taste. Fifth, it is not designed for mass 
distribution. 

Ping: First, independent film production is not backed up by 








restlessness and despair 
filled the air... Thus comes 
my film, in which you can 
peep into the wells of some 
people’s hearts while they 
molt.” 



Bumming in Beijing (Wu 
Wenguang, 1989). “Wu’s 
works directly influenced 
the ‘Sixth Generation’ 
filmmakers.” 



Old Men (Yang Tianyi, 
1999). Yang spent over 2 
years on making this DV 
documentary about the 
daily life of a group of 
retired men near her home. 


a big film studio. Second, directors have to be responsible for 
the whole production process and the thought expressed in 
the film. The concept of independent cinema is always related 
to a low budget, limited resources, and little technical support. 
It should be something authentic. The director should not 
represent any film studio or government. Since film 
production is different from novel writing, it has to involve a 
lot of people. But a truly independent production is not a 
mass-produced commodity—it is something personal, like a 
form of novel writing. 

Hu: Independent cinema is not and should not be an 
industrial product. Therefore, it is not something produced 
efficiently with a high degree of division of labor, and more 
importantly, it should not be subjected to market forces. For 
example, Shanghai Panic (Andrew Cheng, 2001) and 
Welcome to Destination Shanghai (Andrew Cheng, 2003) are 
typical examples of independent cinema. The director was 
simultaneously the scriptwriter, the cinematographer, the 
editor, and the actor because of limited resources and limited 
technical support. The director is responsible for the whole 
production process and the film is shot in a very short time 
with a realistic documentary style. He was also responsible for 
all the distribution work and festival competitions. 

Wong: In fact, these days, people prefer to use the term “do- 
it-yourself (DIY) video,” instead of the term “independent 
cinema.” But if you need a definition of independent cinema, I 
would say independent cinema means, first, independent 
critically, and second, independent financially. Financial 
independence is a bit tricky, because film financing is seldom 
independent at all. But in independent film production, even if 
you are financed by some outside parties, they shouldn’t 
interfere with your production and impose their thoughts or 
rules on your works. Although many films are funded by 
institutions in the industry, to be qualified as independent 
films they shouldn’t be governed by the rules of commercial 
markets. Critical independence means that the creator 
articulates some original and authentic thoughts in their 
production, because filmic creations so far have been allied 
with commercial productions which are subjected mainly to 
market forces. After all, it’s about a filmmaker’s independence. 
It’s difficult to create films without any commercial linkages, 
though. 

Can films really be independent? I am highly skeptical of the 
idea of independence, especially in the area of cinema. In fact, 
the definition and meaning of independent cinema cannot be 
delineated properly. That’s why I prefer the term “DIY video,” 
because at least the intention and the production process are 
authentic, as implied by the word DIY. What I stress is the 






Oxhide (Liu Jiayin, 2004). 
Using a DV camera, Liu 
shot this 110 min. 
documentary about her 
family in their own 
apartment. “With the 
growing popularity of digital 
equipment, one can shoot 
films without technical 
support, and that’s how 
films become personal.” 



Pirated DVDs of Jia 
Zhangke’s films. “What 
kinds of films are circulated 
is not determined by 
centralized policy, but 
instead by market forces in 
the pirated VCD/DVD 
market.” 


level of independence a filmmaker achieves in making their 
own work. Nothing can really be truly independent. But the 
spirit of DIY is that you are creating something yourself and 
you are responsible for that work. DIY video is the kind of film 
practice I enjoy the most, because it is more personal, I mean, 
in the production process and in the thoughts expressed. 

Lau: My definition of independent cinema is that first, the 
thematic concerns should be different from genre films. 
Second, they should be funded by studio-size production 
house. Third, there is no star-driven system as independent 
films should use non-professional actors, or at least less 
famous people or people from other fields like modeling or 
drama. 

Reasons behind the emergence of 
various independent cinemas 

Do you see any independent film cultures in Hong Kong, 
Macau and/or the PRC? 

Ou: In the last few years, there is an emerging and energetic 
independent film culture in the PRC. The initial stage of the 
independent film movement was linked to the June Fourth 
incident (also known as the 1989 Tiananmen Square 
Massacre). After the incident in Beijing, instead of ideological 
and political reforms, the PRC was gradually changing into a 
country focused on economic development. Since the shift in 
the focus of national development and the party’s policy was 
too sudden and drastic, various social problems emerged. An 
important one was that the intellectuals, the artists, and the 
elitist circles were isolated and marginalized from the system 
and old establishment with which they had long been familiar. 
That’s why they became independent as they had to search for 
their new identities in the changing social context. Wu 
Wenguang’s Bumming in Beijing, out in 1989, initiated the 
first independent film movement in the PRC in the early 1990. 
The early independent PRC films were shot on VHS and the 
equipment and technical support was supplied by the 
television industry, because film equipment at that time was 
still expensive and inaccessible to the general public. One 
characteristic of these independent films was their elitist taste 
since they tried to record the struggle of the increasing 
marginalized elites. Wu’s works directly influenced the “Sixth 
Generation” filmmakers and their standard mode of film 
practice—indifference to the official film quota, fundraising 
independent of the state film system, realistic and almost 
documentary-like visual style, and concern for the marginal 
social groups. 


Yet in the mid-1990s, independent film culture changed 






Taking Father Home (Ying 
Liang, 2005) 





Withered in Blooming 
Season (Cui Zi’en, 2005) 



Walking on the Wild Side 
(Han Jie, 2006). 
“Independent film culture is 
part of the street culture 
and youth culture in the 
PRC. There is a kind of 
youthful playfulness in 
these independent films.” 


because of the democratization and popularization of the DV 
medium. Independent PRC films of the time, like Old Men 
(Yang Tianyi, 1999), were different from the ones in the early 
1990s. These films were made possible because DV lowered 
the cost of production a great deal and enabled common 
people to reach this previously elitist medium. Any common 
person outside the Beijing Film Academy could make films 
without permission, since the DV medium provided them with 
inexpensive, high-tech equipment. One could just get their DV 
and go shoot films without technical support. 

That’s how films become personal. Since common people 
normally start their filmic creation with their surroundings, 
they can record many undocumented changes and problems 
of contemporary Chinese societies. Even the official 
documentary financed by the state could not capture the 
changing Chinese societies that these films have recorded, 
because these DV filmmakers have full blooded local and 
personal urban experiences. Their understanding of local 
space and experience cannot be reproduced by outsiders. 
Perhaps the historical value of these independent films will be 
treasured and reevaluated after ten or twenty years, because 
they have objectively witnessed changes in the political 
structures and the everyday lives of Chinese people in the ‘90s. 

Pirated VCDs and DVDs also played a significant role in 
establishing the independent film culture in the mid-1990s. In 
the past, films were accessible to the general public only in 
theatres and the cost of intensive viewing was high. Besides, 
there used to be centralized control over film circulation, and 
film production and consumption were organized in a top- 
down structure. Ideological control was severe and heavy 
censorship restricted the number of films that could be 
publicly released. Only privileged people in the film archive 
and the Beijing Film Academy could have access to the 
unofficially released films. But nowadays, every household can 
get hold of a VCD/DVD player very easily. With the DV 
medium and pirated VCDs and DVDs, the cost of 
understanding films is lowered and we have a very energetic 
film culture here in the PRC. The structure of film circulation 
and consumption has become bottom-up, because now what 
kinds of films are circulated is not determined by centralized 
policy, but instead by market forces in the pirated VCD/DVD 
market. We could say that there is an influx of films. Because 
of this unique condition in the PRC, we could say that this film 
culture represents a kind of democratization of film. 


Wang: Ou Ning has almost said everything I wanted to say. 







Tiexi District (Wang Bing, 
2003): a nine-hour 
documentary about Tiexi, 
once an important heavy 
industrial area of Shenyang, 
China. “As Ou Ning 
observes, the rapidly 
changing environment in 
the PRC has been a 
provocative subject matter 
for local independent 
filmmakers.” 



East Palace, West Palace 
(Zhang Yuan, 1996). 
“International film festivals’ 
critical recognition of the 
PRC independent cinema is 
very important in the 
marketing of their films. 
Normally they have to get 
some prizes in these 
festivals, and then these 
films are sent into the piracy 
market.” Zhang’s film 


But I want to add one more point. Independent film culture is 
part of the street culture and youth culture in the PRC. There 
is a kind of youthful playfulness in these independent films. 
The emerging independent films in the PRC represent the 
thematic concerns of people who were born in the 1980s. 
When you compare these films with older films made ten 
years ago by someone from the 1970s, you can see some 
significant differences: their perspectives and the subjects they 
are interested in. How these teenage filmmakers understand 
the medium is different from their older counterparts. They 
ignore the conventions and rules set up by the older 
generations such as a single subject matter, consistent plot 
structure, etc. These films represent the youth cultures and 
the social contexts in which these teenage filmmakers were 
brought up. More and more teenagers are involved in 
independent film production, because technical competency is 
no longer an issue in making a film. The process of editing has 
been simplified with increased technological development. 

Ou: Comparatively speaking, Hong Kong has a relatively 
more cosmopolitan culture, because of the lack of centralized 
control from the government. Hong Kong independent films 
are different from those from the PRC. There is a well- 
developed network of film circulation in Hong Kong. For 
example, the Hong Kong International Film Festival screens a 
lot of independent films, and the Arts Centre organizes 
monthly or seasonal programs for independent films. It’s very 
important to have established network for people to view 
independent films. What is insufficient in Hong Kong film 
culture is the number of publications and criticism on 
independent films, though. 

Ever since Vincent Chui made Long Distance (1996) and 
Betrayal (1998), I have seen most of the independent films 
produced in Hong Kong and have organized two 
retrospectives of Hong Kong independent films in Guangzhou 
and Shenzhen. From my contacts with Hong Kong 
independent filmmakers, I have observed that they obtain 
their funding more easily than their PRC counterparts do. Yet 
the quality of the films is just OK. Although they have a good 
mastery of various filmic techniques, their works only focus on 
local issues and are hence not very visionary in terms of the 
thoughts expressed. Even though with fewer financial and 
political constraints, the independents films produced in 
Hong Kong are less provocative when compared to the PRC 
ones. I have to admit, though, the changing Chinese society in 
the PRC is already a provocative subject for local independent 
filmmakers. Just shooting people’s lives on the streets is 
already provocative enough to make a good documentary. 
Hong Kong independent filmmakers can’t find such a 




exemplifies this process. 



Diamond Hill (Cheang Pou- 
soi, 2000). 



Leaving in Sorrow (Vincent 
Chui, 2001). 



Fubo (Wong Ching Po & 
Lee Kung Lok, 2003). Many 
Hong Kong filmmakers 
have used independent 
production as a stepping 
stone to the mainstream. 
Such examples include the 
directors of the above three 
films, who first made indie 


provocative social reality in Hong Kong. 

The reception of these two independent film cultures is 
different. Hong Kong independent films are not taken 
seriously locally while the PRC independent films always 
evoke huge debates and discussions on the Internet. This 
phenomenon is backed up by the innumerable independent 
film buffs in the PRC. Pirated VCDs/DVDs have given them a 
good understanding of film history and film aesthetics, and 
many of them are professional but harsh film critics. We don’t 
see such a keen reception of independent films in Hong Kong. 

Wang: I want to add one point to Ou Ning’s observation on 
the reception of independent films in Hong Kong. The film 
buffs in Hong Kong have no thorough understanding of film 
history and film aesthetics. Many of them are just fans of 
idols, instead of film buffs of good films. Many of them don’t 
even understand many technical elements and formalistic 
qualities of films. 

Hu: There is a significant independent film culture in the 
PRC. From 2002 to 2003, we saw two DV films coming out 
every day. The quality is not guaranteed though, because 
many of the films are made by student-directors. You don’t 
have to look at most of them as they just reproduce some 
segments of their everyday lives in a realistic style and extend 
them into feature films. The number qualified to enter a film 
festival competition is less than 40 a year. Those qualified to 
enter international film festival competitions are less than 
five. In Beijing, Shanghai and Guangzhou, you could easily 
find an independent film director. That the DV film culture is 
flourishing cannot be denied. 

The intensity of circulation through piracy is more effective 
than showing your films in local film clubs city by city. Piracy 
can reach every common person while a local film club 
screening reaches less than two hundred film buffs in a single 
city. International film festivals’ critical recognition of the PRC 
independent cinema is very important in the marketing of 
their films. Normally they have to get some prizes in these 
festivals, and then these films are sent into the piracy market. 

Ping: Yes, of course there are many independent filmmakers 
in Hong Kong such as Barbara Wong Chun Chun, Simon 
Chung, and Vincent Chui. Most Hong Kong independent films 
we see in Shanghai are circulated through piracy. However, 
the Hong Kong independent films released through piracy are 
always those being sold on the black market, so the number of 
films that we have seen is quite limited. They are repackaged 
as erotic films or spectacle films because this strategy attracts 
more common people, like Yau Ching’s Ho Yuk: Let’s Love 
Hong Kong (2002). Just the DVD cover has helped the sales a 













films but later went into the 
mainstream industry. 


lot. Barbara Wong Chun Chun also has quite a large market 
because of the tabooed gender issues in her films. It is the 
pirated DVD producers who select films for the general public, 
not the general public themselves. Since there is no 
established market for independent cinema, these Hong Kong 
independent films have to be repackaged as something more 
accessible and less high-brow in the PRC. 

Wong: Hong Kong independent cinema is tightly linked to the 
mainstream industry. Many independent film practitioners 
don’t have a clear identity, or a distinctively different identity 
as alternative or independent filmmakers. Their ultimate goal 
is to work and be recognized by the industry. Their so-called 
‘independent’ filmic production is just a process, a stepping 
stone for their recognition as someone who is able to make 
films. There are truly independent videomakers, of course, 
like Ellen Pau at Videotage, but they focus mainly on videos, 
not narrative films. The independent filmmakers in Hong 
Kong always want to work as legitimate filmmakers in the 
mainstream industry. They are waiting for opportunities to be 
absorbed into the industry. After all, nearly all of them are 
graduates from film schools. It’s valid for them to expect to be 
able to make films continuously, to find someone to finance 
them, and more importantly, to screen their works in cinemas. 
I mean, they want their works to be exposed to more people. 
Their pursuit is reasonable, I think. 

Basically there is no film in Macau. There are small amount of 
videos, though. For Hong Kong and PRC cinemas, you have to 
pay attention to their different contexts. In the PRC, you have 
to resort to DIY videos if you want to express your thoughts in 
films, because of all the industrial and political constraints. In 
such a context, there are numerous DIY videos, for example 
those works made by students of Zhang Yaxuan of the Beijing 
Film Academy, and Conjugation (2001) by Emily Tang. There 
are clear distinctions between videos and films, between 
independence and mainstream in the PRC. Since films have to 
submit to the dominant ideology and have to be censored 
heavily in their subject matter, what can be expressed in films 
is always restricted. Like Jia Zhangke, even though he is very 
famous and critically recognized, he cannot enter the 
mainstream and has to rely on foreign funding. People like 
Zhang Yuan are rare and exceptional. Even though their films 
are not shown locally, the PRC independent cinema has quite 
a big foreign market. They can easily find a French distributor 
for their films. Thematically, their films are more 
sociopolitical and socially committed. But in the context of 
Hong Kong, the distinction between independent filmmaking 
and the mainstream is not so clear. For example, in Fruit 
Chan’s movies, we can locate some threads of commercialism, 


and it’s hard to clearly label his works. Another example is 
Doug Chan. He has made some commercial films before, but 
his Love is Not a Sin (2003) was shot on DV and is considered 
an independent film. It won the best digigal film award at the 
Hong Kong International Film Festival. Is he an indie 
filmmaker? The answer is ambiguous. But one point I’d like to 
make is that I find most of the thematic concerns in Hong 
Kong independent cinema shallow and unoriginal in their 
philosophical perspective. 

Lau: There are a lot of indie films in Hong Kong. When you go 
to the Arts Centre, you can see indie films on screen. Or you 
can buy VCDs or DVDs distributed by Asia Video, Shu Kei’s 
Creative Workshop, or Ying E Chi. The last decade in the PRC 
saw the flourishing of indie film productions. But for most of 
the indie people, they have to resort to this mode of 
filmmaking because the subject matter that they want to deal 
with are forbidden in the official mode of filmmaking and 
would never pass through censorship. That’s why they 
distribute their films in foreign countries. The difference 
between these two indie cinemas is that in Hong Kong, if you 
want to make an indie film, you shoot it as long as you have 
your stories and actors. But in the PRC, indie film productions 
are not officially encouraged. The official policy of the Beijing 
Broadcast, Film and Television Bureau kind of forbids you to 
make any films on your own. Even if you have made a film, 
you can’t show it publicly in cinemas or any open areas, 
otherwise, you will be in trouble. The ‘procedures’ in the 
circulation of these PRC indie films are: first, go to a foreign 
film festival and get some awards, then get your work 
distributed through piracy and local film groups. The case of 
filmmaking in the PRC is rather exceptional, because 
censorship and the film quota system have imposed a division 
between ‘legitimate filmmaking’ and ‘illegitimate filmmaking.’ 
The focus and central concerns of this ‘illegitimate 
filmmaking’ are allied with marginality and minority—the 
lives of marginal artists and underprivileged social groups in 
urban China, for example. The marginal and minor status of 
this mode of film practice is well received in other cultural 
contexts because the PRC represented in these films is still 
mysterious to non-local people. These films are ‘realistic’ and 
have become some of the pathways to better understand 
present-day urban China. These films, however, have no 
market for local people, except for the elite groups in the 
Beijing Film Academy, because these films are like 
reproductions of everyday lives that common people 
experience, and they would go to cinemas to see these works. 
But above all, these films are banned locally. Unlike the Hong 
Kong situation, there is no interaction between the indie 
production and the mainstream audience because of myriad 
political reasons. 
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Tammy Cheung’s July is a 
record of the massive public 
demonstrations and 
protests in Hong Kong in 
July 2003. Such work 
cannot be made in 
Mainland China, as 
filmmakers there have to 
avoid political subject 
matters. 



Xiao Wu (Jia Zhangke, 
1997) 


Differences and interactions 
between Hong Kong and 
other Chinese communities 

What are some of the constraints of the independent cinemas 
in the PRC and Hong Kong? 

Ou: One minor point first: PRC independent films have a 
bigger international market, while Hong Kong independent 
cinema doesn’t have one. But the major point is that 
censorship is a big problem restraining the development of 
independent film culture. For example, the Film and 
Television Bureau in Beijing recently imposed some rules on 
DV films, which are now officially considered a specific type of 
film. Independent DV filmmakers, like 35mm filmmakers, 
have to get their films censored before they can be publicly 
shown. Without proper registration of your film—say if you 
enter a festival competition without reporting to the officials— 
you will get yourself into a lot of trouble. You may be fined and 
penalized, and you wouldn’t be allowed to make DV films for 
three years. After you have been blacklisted, your DV films can 
never be shown publicly in the PRC. Another serious 
constraint is that the independent film culture is always 
underground, which means that these films can only be 
viewed individually at home in VCD/DVD format. Also, it’s 
very hard to raise funds for independent film production in 
the PRC. I don’t see any significant constraints on 
independent cinema in Hong Kong. It’s always a problem with 
their vision. Even the PRC independent filmmakers have 
similar problems with their vision. Although they have 
benefited a great deal from the democratization of the filmic 
medium, they haven’t realized that films can be mobilized as a 
vehicle for building a civil society. Films, even DV films, in this 
sense, could be political, but not many filmmakers or artists 
understand the broader implications of filmic politics. 


Wang: If you want to make an independent film in the PRC, 
you have to know how to deal with censorship and the grey 
area of filmmaking. For example, you have to avoid subject 
matters related to politics. The concept of politics in the PRC 
can be very tricky. Independent film production like Tammy 
Cheung’s July (2004) could never be made in the PRC. If the 








Platform (Jia Zhangke, 
2000). “Sometimes they 
[PRC indie filmmakers] may 
cover topics like the city but 
their central focus is still the 
people instead of other 
more abstract subjects. Jia 
Zhangke, for example, has 
always focused on the more 
concrete life of people even 
if he is trying to capture city 
life.” 



Secondary School (Tammy 
Cheung, 2002). The case of 
Tammy Cheung highlights 
the dilemma of independent 
cinema in Hong Kong. Even 
though Secondary School is 
critically recognized, she is 
unable to get enough 
funding for her next project 


officials found out that you produced or circulated something 
like July, it would surely be considered politically subversive 
and you’d be in serious trouble. 

Are there interactions between the independent and the 
mainstream cinemas in the PRC and Hong Kong? 

Ou: Independent cinema is like the backup of the mainstream 
cinema in Hong Kong. There are significant interactions 
between the two seemingly unrelated or oppositional cinemas. 
Since the Hong Kong film industry is a well-established one, it 
has a mechanism to incorporate film talents outside the 
establishment for its own development. Andy Lau and Eric 
Tsang always support the new film talents and help 
independent filmmakers establish their careers within the 
mainstream. In the PRC, since there are already serious 
problems in the film industry because of the changing social 
context and the declining demand, the mainstream does not 
have a dynamic interaction with independent cinema. Yet, 
things are changing quickly these days. For example, the 
Shanghai Film Studio has been carrying out a number of 
reforms and incorporating the ‘Sixth Generation’ filmmakers 
like Wang Xiaoshuai, Jia Zhangke, and Zhu Wen. Independent 
cinema and mainstream cinema are like neighbors living next 
door to each other, seemingly separated by a wall. However, 
when you investigate this wall thoroughly, you can find holes 
in it, which allow the independent filmmakers to sneak into 
the mainstream. 

Ping: In Hong Kong, interaction between the independent 
and the mainstream is possible. In the PRC, it is very difficult. 
The phenomenon where underground filmmakers like Jia 
Zhangke and Wang Xiaoshuai were reincorporated into the 
mainstream filmmaking earlier in 2004 has been misread by 
many as a sign of interaction between the independent and the 
mainstream. It looks as if there have been revolutionary 
changes in the structure of PRC filmmaking because of the 
vibrant independent film culture. However, the whole picture 
is not like that at all. It has to be noted that Jia and Wang 
graduated from the Beijing Film Academy, so they will always 
be part of the film production establishment. To paraphrase it, 
they will always belong to the mainstream. Those who do not 
graduate from the Beijing Film Academy and do not belong to 
the film establishment are excluded from the mainstream 
filmmaking scene or the established filmmaking network. The 
truly independent filmmakers are always the outsiders of the 
state filmmaking system. Compared to the situation here, the 
film industry in Hong Kong is an open one. It welcomes others 






because it doesn’t sell very 
well. 



Koji Wakamatsu appeared 
in the 30th HKIFF, 2006. 



HK Arts Centre’s 
Independent Short Film & 
Video Awards has been a 
cradle for local independent 
filmmakers. 



Co-organized by Broadway 
Cinematheque and Ying E 


to come in. But the PRC film industry is a closed one, and 
without a proper permit you cannot enter the field. 

What are the major differences between the independent 
cinemas in Hong Kong and other cultural contexts? 

Yang: The quality of Hong Kong independent films is much 
better than that of the PRC ones. The PRC independent 
directors who come from the Beijing Film Academy can of 
course make good films, but others who are outside of the 
state film production system are not able to make anything 
good. The independent film directors in Hong Kong, on the 
other hand, are either former film critics or film school 
graduates. Since the level of film appreciation and film 
viewing are generally better in Hong Kong, the works 
produced in such a context are inevitably better. The 
independent film practitioners in Hong Kong are exposed to 
more films of good quality and classic films, so they have a 
better understanding of the medium and what can be 
expressed through films. You may see 400 films one year in 
Hong Kong while we only see 40 in the mainland. That’s the 
major difference. Also, the variety of independent films in 
Hong Kong is greater. The subject matter, thematic concerns, 
and cinematic styles vary from director to director. This, I 
think, is also related to how much you have been exposed to 
other film cultures. 

Hu: The major differences between the two independent 
cinemas are their thematic concerns and subject matter. There 
are a variety of topics—like gender, gayness, or urban life- 
covered in Hong Kong independent cinema. The PRC 
independent cinema always focuses on how to portray 
marginal people. Sometimes they may cover topics like the 
city but their central focus is still the people instead of other, 
more abstract subjects. Jia Zhangke, for example, has always 
focused on the more concrete life of the people even if he is 
trying to capture city life. Another point that has to be noted is 
that, in the landscape of PRC independent filmmaking, nearly 
all the independent film directors are trying to establish 
themselves as a cult figure in the media. Fame is very 
important for the independent filmmakers in the PRC. 
Directors hate each other, and their fans also attack other 
directors on the Internet. There was a big debate in 2002 
between the Jia Zhangke camp and the Wang Chao camp over 
Wang’s The Orphan of Anyang (2001). Jia made some 
remarks on this once, saying that he hates this kind of 
independent film culture. 

Ping: Independent filmmaking is a promising business in the 
PRC, because a single film could be sold at US$50,000 in the 
foreign market. Since it is a good business, many people have 



Chi, the Hong Kong Asian 
Film Festival screens 
mostly independent films 
from Asia. 

HKIFF, HK Arts Centre and 
Broadway Cinematheque 
are some of the places for 
local indie movie lovers. Yet 
independent cinema has 
not had a significant impact 
on the general public. 


entered the field and claim they are independent directors. 
These people don’t enjoy independent filmmaking at all, they 
are not responsible for their works and they just see their 
works as a business opportunity. Most of the so-called 
underground or independent films produced in the PRC are 
not personal expression or an articulation of the artist’s vision. 
These filmmakers deliberately pick up some taboo, sensitive, 
and provocative issues like prostitutes, AIDS, and blood¬ 
selling, and the story is always set in a shabby and gloomy 
environment for no reason. They just want to establish 
themselves and sell their films in the foreign market. In their 
work you don’t see any sympathy or understanding of the 
subjects that they are portraying—all you can see is 
superficiality and hypocrisy. 


Wong: In Hong Kong, there is no established market for a 
truly alternative film culture and hence, alternative 
filmmaking. In France, there is an established arthouse circuit 
and arthouse films could be shown throughout the year. Like 
Jia’s films—they were shown in France for more than a year... 
every single one of them. But in Hong Kong we can’t even find 
a single truly arthouse cinema. That’s why no film 
practitioners are willing to make independent or arthouse 
films as their livelihood. Even the Hong Kong Film Archive 
has been just restoring the oldies and reconstructing the 
history of Cantonese and Chinese cinema. Some believe there 
is independent cinema in Hong Kong. But this discussion is 
more like a game in a small circle, because the circulation of 
these works is not good, and not many people have seen them. 


If you know the Ying E Chi people, you would see that they are 
in fact working in different fields, some in a very commercial 
realm. You see, Vincent Chui has already made a film Fear of 
Intimacy (2004) funded by a private investor and he is OK 
with his present situation, because he is finally able to make a 
film which is to be shown in the commercial theatre. Another 
example which highlights the dilemma of independent cinema 
in Hong Kong is Tammy Cheung. Even though her Secondary 
School (2002) is such a critically recognized work, she is 
unable to get funding for her next project because her work 
doesn’t sell very well in the market. That’s why she also has to 
take up some advertising jobs or to shoot concerts. Hui Kwok- 
ming in Macau also faces a similar struggle. How can such 
financial condition in independent filmmaking support one’s 
creation and livelihood? Even high art is subjected to market 
forces. Without a proper market and industrial support, 
maintaining a filmmaker’s independence is hard. 


Lau: I think that the independent filmmaking scene in Hong 
Kong is pretty similar to those in other cultural contexts. It 
depends on how good the director is. Some good independent 


directors who have made feature films, I would say, are Carol 
Lai and Yan Yan Mak. But they do not shoot independent 
films anymore, as their previous works were recognized by 
other producers and investors who have confidence in 
investing in their present projects. Independent film 
practitioners’ ultimate aim is to shoot feature films in 35mm 
with proper funding and distribution. I guess that no one likes 
to embrace the label ‘independent filmmaker’ in Hong Kong 
because it’s just a stepping stone in the process of recognition 
of their talents. Independent filmmaking—on the production 
side—is in fact attached to mainstream film industry. It has 
supplied film talents to the industry to invigorate production 
in the mainstream. 

But the whole landscape of independent filmmaking has not 
brought significant impacts or changes to the Hong Kong 
general public. Only a certain percentage of those who go to 
places like the Arts Centre, Broadway Cinematheque and the 
film festivals have an interest in [Hong Kong/Chinese] 
independent cinema. Its future is not optimistic. I don’t think 
that independent cinema reemerged in the mid-1990s. There 
are always people shooting independent films, for example, 
people like Allen Fong in the ‘80s, and the members of the 
Hong Kong Film Culture Centre. The number of experimental 
films and indie films in the ‘70s and ‘80s was smaller and they 
have never been made into DVDs and VCDs. That’s why 
people have forgotten these films. One point has to be 
emphasized: before the prevalence of DVDs and VCDs, there 
were already some small-sized film groups which gathered a 
number of film buffs, and they did indie production together. 
They have existed the whole time, only that they are not as 
visible as the indie production today, because of the 
developments in media technology in recent decades. But in 
the ‘90s, these film groups ceased to exist, because film buffs 
had more access to the filmic equipment and other people’s 
films because of the affordable prices of digital film 
equipment, DVDs, and VCDs. I don’t think a comparison of 
indie productions can be made fairly because the social 
conditions of these indie films and the constraints involved in 
film production in the ‘80s and ‘90s were totally different. In 
the ‘90s, we saw large scale, centralized film competitions and 
annual indie film screenings being organized and publicized. 
We also had VCDs and DVDs circulating indie works in the 
market. But we didn’t have any of these for indie productions 
in the ‘70s and ‘80s. 

Do you see any potentialities in the independent cinemas in 
the PRC and Hong Kong? 

Hu: Since the commercial Hong Kong cinema has been fully 
developed for the last twenty years, the areas in Hong Kong 



cinema that could be further developed are the alternative 
ones. The decline of the Hong Kong film industry in the mid- 
1990s also means the rise of other forms of Hong Kong 
cinema. The openness and international status of Hong Kong 
could help the development of local independent film culture. 

Independent filmmaking in the PRC is too constrained and a 
promising development is not likely. The quota system and the 
centralized filmmaking system have constrained all modes of 
filmmaking. Films which avoid trouble in censorship are 
inherently boring, because of the ridiculous censorship. For 
example, in a ghost film, there could be no ghost. How could 
suspense and horror work without ghosts in a ghost film? 

Ping: No matter what the context is, I’m pessimistic about the 
idea of development of independent cinema. First, 
independent film production is always funded by limited 
resources. Second, there is no strong market for these 
independent films locally and globally. If an independent 
filmmaker stays forever in independent filmmaking, they 
could not further develop their career cinematic creations. 

What they should aim for, I think, is to be an alternative 
within the industry instead of staying outside the industry. 

The film talents should always opt for legitimized filmmaking 
so that their work can be shown to the public. What is the 
most important is that they should create something different. 
Quentin Tarantino, for example, is a mainstream director, but 
can you say his works are completely commercial? The 
influence of a filmmaker always comes after his films. If your 
films are not shown publicly, no matter how critically 
acclaimed you are, you cannot get anywhere. 

Postscript: some updates 

In the above interviews, one of the most interesting 
observations is about the different patterns of independent 
filmmaking in Hong Kong and the PRC. While censorship in 
the PRC has for some time forced filmmakers to seek overseas 
financial support and opportunities of exhibiting their films, 
some of them have started to open up formal and direct 
channels of communication with the domestic audience in 
mainland China. Jia Zhangke’s more recent films such as The 
World (2005) and Still Life (2006) were attempts to engage 
with the local audience, no matter whether the films were 
well-received or not. One might even say that he has moved 
from the realm of the underground to that above the ground. 
This move shows us that the scope of the cinematic public 
sphere depends very much on the ways in which filmmakers 
define it through the process of producing and distributing 
their films. It, however, does not necessarily reflect their 


compromises with official ideology, collective consciousness, 
and commercial consideration, giving rise to popular 
reception and commercial success. Jia’s The World, for 
example, had only a box office record of US$125,000 while 
Feng Xiaogang’s The Banquet (2006) had raked US$12.5 
million. 

In the case of Hong Kong independent cinema, what has not 
been mentioned in the interviews is the diversity of 
independent filmmaking in Hong Kong cinema. While the 
critics are right to observe that some of the Hong Kong 
independents aim at becoming mainstream industrial 
practitioners, quite a few of them traverse between the 
independent and mainstream terrains so as to secure their 
spirits of autonomy and personal vision. It can be observed 
that some well-known industrial filmmakers such as Ann Hui 
and Stanley Kwan have made documentary films which were 
not profit-driven, fitting in the common criteria of 
independent productions.[3] fopen notes in new window! 
Another more “dramatic” example would be Fruit Chan whose 
earlier reverse path from the mainstream to the independent 
terrain in mid 1990s has now become an oft-quoted example 
of the possibility of crossover. [4]_His productive oeuvres of 
making a series of independent productions have inspired 
other filmmakers to follow suit. [5]. In terms of sources of 
funding, the Hong Kong Arts Development Council has played 
an important part since the mid 1990s to fund film projects. 
Bryan Chang’s After the Crescent (1997) and Vincent Chui’s 
Leaving in Sorrow (2001) are two representative productions. 
In 2006, financially supported by Focus Film, Focus: First 
Cuts featured six films made by new film talents in Hong 
Kong, Taiwan, the PRC, Malaysia, and Singapore. Focus Film 
is a company helmed by Hong Kong film star Andy Lau who is 
dedicated to nurturing independent vision and discovering 
new directors. He has been continuously sponsoring new and 
experimental directors to produce and distribute their debuts. 
Among them, with a small budget, mainland Chinese young 
filmmaker Ning Hao’s Crazy Stone (2006) surprisingly hit the 
PRC box office nearing 15 million RMB (about US$2 million). 
[6]_These cross-border interactions among Hong Kong, 
mainland China, and other Asian cities will chart new trends 
and directions which define the ways in which we understand 
the nature of independent filmmaking in the global context. 
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5. Lam Wah-chuen, the cinematographer for Made in Hong Kong, is 
a typical example. He admitted that his own attempt to make 
Runaway Pistol (2002) is inspired by his collaboration with Chan 
when they produced Made in Hong Kong. 

6. See its official website: http://www.focusfirstcuts.com for detailed 
information on the objectives of the project and its relation with 
Andy Lau’s company Focus Films. 
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The Hong Kong local on 
film: re-imagining the global 



Lush green hills - is this 
Hong Kong? 



The Hong Kong skyline - a 
more familiar take on Hong 
Kong 



Orientalist images of Hong 
Kong - the Big Buddha 


by Wendy Gan 

Rush Hour 2 opens with an aerial view of an ascending bank 
of lush greenery. As the camera travels up and over its tip, the 
dense, jagged skyline of urban Hong Kong is dramatically 
revealed. The contrast is startling, in part because this initial 
image of greenness counters Hong Kong’s more familiar and 
conventional representations as aggressively urban or quaintly 
Oriental. As a Hollywood commercial film with almost half its 
action set in Hong Kong, Rush Hour 2 has a unique 
opportunity to engage with Hong Kong’s alterity and reshape 
Hollywood representations of the city but despite its 
promising beginning, the film very soon lapses into old ways. 
As the credits roll, the usual gamut of shots establish our 
location and act as a shorthand for Hong Kong — a Buddha, 
junks and ferries, urbanscapes of dense signage and crowds, a 
tram. We are back in the land of the conventional. This 
opening sequence marks the way the film deals with local 
difference throughout. Localness gets momentarily 
highlighted before being subsumed to either convention or 
plot. As a result, the everyday local becomes utilitarian in 
Rush Hour 2. A building encased in bamboo scaffolding 
becomes a site for an extended action sequence. A live chicken 
stall in a street market becomes an opportunity for Chris 
Tucker’s character, James Carter, to engage in a comic cross- 
cultural encounter. The film professes an interest in the local 
cultures of Hong Kong that is ultimately superficial. What is of 
greater concern in the film is a transnationality that has the 
United States as its center. 

In Los Angeles, Jackie Chan’s character, Lee, fights Carter’s 
African American, Chinatown source — Kenny. They both 
quickly come to recognize the common roots of their kungfu. 
Kenny learned his from Freddy Ching in Crenshaw, brother to 
the Master Ching in Beijing that Lee knows of. The moment 
acknowledges the transnationality of the Chinese diaspora and 
of kungfu itself, capable of bringing together the African 
American and the Hong Konger in a brotherhood consolidated 












through martial arts and language. The character Lee, as part 
of these transnational communities, is already at home in the 
U.S., his difference transformed to sameness. 



Orientalist Hong Kong - the 
junk in the harbor 


Criminal activity in Rush Hour 2 is similarly trans- 
nationalized. The criminal reach of Ricky Tan, the Hong Kong 
villain, stretches from Red Dragon, his Hong Kong yacht, to 
Red Dragon, the latest casino on the Vegas strip. Similarly his 
U.S. criminal counterpart, the property magnate Steve Reign, 
pops up in Hong Kong, Los Angeles and Las Vegas. The global 
world that Rush Hour 2 thus imagines is one where we are all 
part of the same global space of transnational activity, whether 
criminal or diasporic. Even the weather in this global space is 
the same. From Hong Kong to Los Angeles to Las Vegas, the 
film shows very little differentiation in weather, with Lee and 
Carter always dressed in suits, signaling a continuity in 
temperature despite the geographical differences between 
Hong Kong and the West coast of the United States. 



Orientalist Hong Kong - 
Chinese signs and crowds 



The everyday becomes an 
action sequence. 


Yet while the criminals maybe transnationalized, the object of 
the criminal act and its final resolution are both firmly U.S.- 
centric. The stolen object is a U.S. hundred-dollar minting 
plate. The criminal operation mounted to catch the thieves is 
based in the U.S., and the criminals are finally apprehended in 
Las Vegas, not Hong Kong. Hong Kong may be the starting 
point but the crime is ultimately solved in the metropolis._[i] 
[open notes in new window] The film has an emphasis on 
sameness throughout the globe, but its underlining of the 
importance of a U.S. particularity turns Hong Kong into an 
exotic outpost of the United States. While Hong Kong may lay 
claim to unique differences, differences that the film 
appropriates for its own purposes and thus mutes, the crucial 
matter is Hong Kong’s increasing orientation to the United 
States. [2] 

This shift in Hong Kong's filmic representation is best 
illustrated in Lee’s increasing Americanization through the 
film. Where in the first Rush Hour, Lee was a fish out of water, 
in this film Lee has become an honorary American, more at 
home with Kenny than Tucker. Lee wins the approval of the 
"white father," the head of the Secret Service, and the love of 
the Hispanic love interest, Isabella, and he now expresses a 
desire to see the Knicks play at Madison Square Garden. [3LT0 
a certain degree, the sequel respects Hong Kong local culture, 
but what matters more is how the film represents American 
local culture as dominant, as a "dominant particular" that 
attempts to pass itself off as global ("Old and New Identities," 
67). fopen bibliography in new windowl 


Hong Kong, despite its presence in Rush Hour 2, thus tends to 
become marginalized in the film’s imagining of global 












In Rush Hour 2 Kenny and 
Lee bond through kungfu. 



From Hong Kong to Las 
Vegas: crime and crime¬ 
fighting is transnationalized. 



The U.S. minting plates at 
the core of the film 



Lee wins U.S. approval and 


relations as U.S.-centric. Since the film is a product of 
Hollywood, this should not surprise anyone. But it does beg 
the question of alternative imaginings of the global, especially 
from the vantage point of Hong Kong cinema. As both a 
national cinema of a kind and a transnational one, Hong Kong 
cinema is well placed to construct other visions of 
transnationality. [4] _Do we find alternative renderings of 
transnationality in Hong Kong cinema and of what kind? My 
argument here is that we do and the examination of the Hong 
Kong films, Comrades: Almost a Love Story and One Nite in 
Mongkok, reveals a complicated world order where there is 
more than one center of power and where the tensions of 
difference are played out in ways that reveal globalization’s 
deployment and maintenance, not erasure, of difference. 

Running through this paper is a belief in the importance of the 
local for critically understanding the workings of hegemonic 
global forces on the ground and hence for conceptualizing 
forms of resistance to processes of homogenization and 
globalization. The local in an era of globalization however is 
no simple category. The local as a site of resistance is no 
longer the "traditional" local, preserving "received forms of 
local society" especially a much vaunted sense of community 
and stable identities ("The Global in the Local," 23).[5]_The 
local today is, as Stuart Hall has described it, "that tricky 
version of ‘the local’ which operates within, and has been 
thoroughly reshaped by ‘the global' and operates largely 
within its logic" ("Culture, Community, Nation," 354). The 
local is paradoxically already transnationalized, which makes 
the local particularly slippery to grasp. Discussing the Hong 
Kong local, Ackbar Abbas writes: 

"The difficulty with the local, therefore, is in 
locating it, and this is particularly tricky in a place 
like Hong Kong with its significant proportion of 
refugees, migrants, and transients, all of whom 
could claim local status" ( Hong Kong: Culture and 
the Politics of Disappearance, 12). 

Abbas argues that the local is "already a translation" (italics 
original, 12) and Kwai-Cheung Lo agrees, reveling in how the 
local as represented in Hong Kong films of the 90s is 
hybridized: 

"The other is always incorporated as an essential 
part of the local. Never is the local a single, unified 
given; rather, it is a multiplication of various 
cultures and different times" 

("Transnationalization of the Local," 265). 


it’s sealed with a kiss. 


Both Abbas and Lo resist the notion of the local as a static and 
stable source of identity and rightly so. Yet in their rush to 
stress the local as mutable and multicultural, the 
"transnational itself," the potential politics of the local 
disappears ("Transnationalization of the Local," 263). How 
can the discovery that the local is already "inseparable from 
the transnational modes of living and imagining" enable us to 
construct a politics of resistance (275)? One way is to take 
advantage of the new local’s openness, as Arif Dirlik suggests, 
by keeping the boundaries of the local porous and allowing for 
translocal connections to be built up as a means of resistance 
("The Global in the Local," 42). Alternatively this porous local 
can become the object of study — to examine how "globalizing 
forces are working, or not working, in culture" (italics original, 
"Transnational Imagination in Action Cinema," 181). There is 
a need to examine the effects of globalization in the local 
beyond the recognition that the local has been worked through 
by it. The local in all its openness is a means to ground 
globalization and its processes in specific contexts, revealing 
manipulations as well as shifts and appropriations. By 
representing globalization on the ground instead of in the 
abstract, the local has a chance to speak of difference, of 
globalization as seen from below. In the sections to follow 
studying two Hong Kong films, Comrades: Almost a Love 
Story and One Nite in Mongkok , I hope to examine how some 
of these stories of local difference emerge and reshape the 
dominant narratives of globalization. 
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Comrades: Almost a Love Story : 
local weather and global renegotiations 



Xiaojun waits for Liqiao 
despondently in the rain. 


At one point in Comrades: Almost a Love Story we see Leon 
Lai’s character, Xiaojun, standing forlornly with his umbrella 
in the rain waiting for his lover, Liqiao (played by Maggie 
Cheung), to return. She was to break the news to her triad 
boss husband, Brother Pao, that she was leaving him but 
seeing him in a crisis, her loyalty to her husband is renewed 
and she leaves Hong Kong with him, abandoning Xiaojun 
instead. Her decision is never explicitly shown but on seeing 
the rain pour down relentlessly on Xiaojun, we know that he 
has been jilted. The rain here functions to emphasize his 
emotional despair and hopelessness, a convention so familiar 
that is almost a cliche. 



Xiaojun arrives by train. 



The same could be said for most representations of weather in 
films. Bad weather, be it rain, typhoon, flood or blizzard, 
signals emotional or social turmoil; good weather indicates 
optimism and pleasure. The conventions are so firmly in place 
that filmic weather has become completely banal and 
unworthy of notice. As the audience we often fail to perceive 
weather in film consciously and if we do, it is for a brief 
moment before its conventional representations enable us to 
forget it again. Yet representations of weather are worthy of 
further notice. Weather is an important signifying (though 
undoubtedly conventional) system that immediately fixes and 
telegraphs identities of places — Russia for example is 
unfailingly imagined as wintry, India and Hong Kong hot and 
tropical. Visual representations of weather suggest a habit, a 
frame of thinking about the world and its locations, that 
smoothes over innumerable realities on the ground. What 
happens when closer attention is paid to the subtleties of local 
weather in representations of places? Do we find new ways of 
imagining a place’s relation to other places and the world, 
ways that rewrite the conventional? 


In The World of Suzie 
Wong Robert Lomax 
[William Holden] explores 
exotic Hong Kong. 


In this section, I wish to explore what happens when Hong 
Kong weather on film turns cold. The dominant tradition has 
been to represent Hong Kong on film as a hot, tropical city 
despite the reality of Hong Kong’s varied sub-tropical climate 
that encompasses heat and humidity as well as short but sharp 














Still exotic after all these 
years... 


cold spells. Hollywood films from the 60s such as Love is a 
Many Splendored Thing and The World ofSuzie Wong 
portray Hong Kong as almost perennially sunny and idyllic, 
hot yet never hot enough to cause excessive perspiration! Even 
most Hong Kong film directors tend to subscribe to this 
dominant imaginary of a hot Hong Kong. For example, Wong 
Kar Wai’s films from Days of Being Wild to Chungking 
Express and In the Mood for Love usually evoke a sultry, 
steamy heat to match his tales of romantic longing and loss. 
Fruit Chan in his social realist Durian Durian chooses to 
represent dense, urban Hong Kong in the height of summer, a 
marked contrast to the depictions and the narrative flow when 
the film turns to the northern, wintry spaces of Mudanjiang on 
the mainland. Often these portrayals of hot weather, as in 
Durian Durian, position Hong Kong as part of a binary pair, 
revealing the varied ways Hong Kong is imagined. 



The glamour of the Golden 
Arches for the mainland 
migrant 



Rosie’s stolen items from 
the Peninsula 


For the old Hollywood romances, Hong Kong’s warm weather 
fixes it as an exotic locale in contrast to temperate, 
mainstream United States. Hong Kong thus functions as a 
space of escapism, a land of the Other which will reinforce the 
construction of the American self. In Fruit Chan’s films, 
however, Hong Kong is placed in opposition to the mainland, 
with Hong Kong’s hot weather marking out its distinct identity 
as a Southern Chinese locale and also its ambiguous place 
within the People’s Republic of China. Transforming Hong 
Kong from hot to cold is thus a feat of re-imagination that has 
repercussions on how viewers may perceive Hong Kong’s 
positioning with regards to the West and also to the mainland. 
Comrades, released in 1996 at a critical juncture in Hong 
Kong’s history, is a cold-weather Hong Kong film that 
negotiates with both East and West. Its presentation of a 
predominantly cold Hong Kong re-writes Hollywood and 
colonial romance narratives, refusing Hong Kong’s 
designation as a place of romantic plenitude, while also re¬ 
thinking Hong Kong’s relation to the mainland particularly in 
the face of 1997. 

The William Holden connection: rewriting 
Western narratives of Hong Kong 

Watching The World ofSuzie Wong and Comrades back-to- 
back, I was struck by the similarities of their opening 
sequences. Both films begin with a man new to Hong Kong 
arriving in modes of transport appropriate to his times — 
Robert Lomax by ship, Xiaojun by train — and finding 
lodgings unwittingly in a brothel. Both films also take pleasure 
in showing the two protagonists exploring everyday Hong 
Kong. As Robert Lomax walks to Wanchai through the colorful 
street markets, The World ofSuzie Wong presents the 











Blue skies on Robert 
Lomax’s arrival at the Star 
Ferry 



Xiaojun in Hong Kong 
wearing three layers of 
clothing 



Romance, Hong Kong- 
style, involves visits to the 
ATM. 


environment to us from his point of view, the images offering 
a travelogue of Hong Kong street-life from exotic-looking food 
to the ordinariness of activities on the street such as men 
playing cards and a mother bathing her child. Similarly in 
Comrades we see Xiaojun exploring and enjoying the sights 
and sounds of Hong Kong. However, here it is the modern and 
cosmopolitan curiosities of urban life that capture his 
attention: video game arcades, a hare krishna sect dancing in 
the streets, the density of human and vehicular traffic and the 
glamour of McDonald's. 

The connection between the two films is further strengthened 
when we learn in Comrades of Xiaojun’s aunt Rosie’s 
obsession with the Hollywood actor William Holden, 
associated with Hong Kong through his playing of Robert 
Lomax and also the protagonist Mark Elliot in the other key 
Hollywood film set in Hong Kong, Love is a Many Splendored 
Thing. Aunt Rosie has his photograph on her wall and 
treasures a jacket that she claims was given to her by William 
Holden. Xiaojun’s aunt, here an ex-prostitute fixated on 
Holden, lends to Comrades a strange echo of Suzie Wong. 

Like Suzie in the film, Rosie in her youth met Holden during 
his shoot in Hong Kong and was brought by him to the 
Peninsula Hotel for a meal, a moment she treasures greatly 
and has commemorated with stolen items from the Peninsula 
restaurant. Comrades as a film thus very knowingly invokes 
Hong Kong’s past as a filmic city of romance in Hollywood 
narratives and works to subvert this tradition. 

Apart from the obvious period and racial differences of the 
heroes of Comrades and The World of Suzie Wong, what 
distinguishes the two films here is also the difference, 
curiously enough, in the way they depict Hong Kong’s 
weather. The opening of The World of Suzie Wong establishes 
Hong Kong as warm and sunny with brilliant blue skies. 
Despite Robert’s trench coat and the occasional glimpse of a 
warmly clad body amidst the crowd during location shots, The 
World of Suzie Wong presents Hong Kong’s weather as 
suitably mild, neither too cold nor oppressively hot. A later 
snippet of dinner-table conversation where Robert learns that 
he will not need a heavy coat and that Hong Kong’s winter 
climate is mild enough for swimming reinforces this 
impression of an idyllic and comfortable environment. In 
contrast, the Hong Kong of Comrades is coded as a cool place. 
The cool black and white tones of the opening arrival scene 
help establish this as well as the costuming which consistently 










The store name that says it 
all about Hong Kong. 



Business is poor at Liqiao’s 
Teresa Teng stall. 



Cabbage and Jeremy - the 
modern version of Robert 
Lomax and Suzie Wong 



A mainland couple quarrel 
in the heat of a summer 
night. 


dresses Xiaojun in a sweater and a Chinese-style cotton 
padded jacket. If the warmth of Hong Kong weather signaled 
that it was a place conducive to romance in The World of Suzie 
Wong, the coolness of Hong Kong weather in Comrades 
suggests that this myth of a romantic Hong Kong will be 
rewritten in favor of a more localized myth: Hong Kong as 
commercial and anti-romantic. 

Romance is not absent in Comrades for the script plainly 
depicts the central relationship between Xiaojun and Liqiao 
but it also consistently sidelines that romance in favor of the 
Hong Kong grand narrative of material and economic 
progress. This local narrative focuses on the Hong Kong story 
of 


"overnight success, overnight downfall, economic 
opportunities for all, flexibility in crisis 
management" ("Film and Enigmatization," 241). 
fopen bibliography in new windowl 

The rituals of Xiaojun’s and Liaqiao’s friendship revolve round 
money — the visits to the ATM to check bank balances, 
walking past the Opportunity Furniture store, and being paid 
to queue on behalf of someone else to purchase a flat. 

Romance is not privileged in this city; and when it does 
emerge, it does so only in an environment of financial failure, 
underscored by mood-dampening, hardly romantic cold rain. 
f 61 fopen notes in new windowl When Liqiao and Xiaojun do 
finally sleep together, it is after a dispiriting and cold night at 
the Chinese New Year Eve market where Liqiao’s Teresa Teng 
tapes fail to sell. Is this romance blossoming or an 
opportunistic grab for comfort and consolation on a cold and 
windy night, as Liqiao explains it, a mere accident of the 
weather? Romance is refused primacy of place, sublimated 
into a pursuit of wealth and able to emerge only when the 
latter falters momentarily. 

Hong Kong is thus presented as a place inimical to romance. 
The interracial romance between Jeremy, the English teacher, 
and Cabbage, the Thai prostitute, appears at first an 
unproblematic re-working of the central relationship in Suzie 
Wong, but by the end of the film, the shadow of AIDS hangs 
over the couple. Aunt Rosie, the real-life Suzie Wong who had 
no Robert Lomax to rescue her, dies alone in her dingy flat 
with a dog as her only companion. Even at the height of 
summer, the heat is not a balmy one suitable for lovers but 
intense and debilitating, provoking an irritable mainland 











Liking Teresa Teng - 
signifier of mainland identity 



The mainland in Hong Kong 



Passers-by and characters 
differ in terms of how 
warmly clad the 
protagonists are. 


couple waiting in the same buying queue for a flat as Liqiao 
and Xiaojun to an open quarrel. For emphasis, the film even 
cuts away from Liqiao and Xiaojun to record the acrimonious 
pair, an image that undercuts our protagonists' chemistry and 
acts as a reminder that though they may banter and act like a 
couple, they are not. Liqiao has her financial ambitions and 
Xiaojun his sweetheart in the mainland. This is a Hong Kong 
self-defined as a down-to-earth locale for material 
accumulation and, not as in the Hollywood films, a fantasy 
location for romance. 

The Chinese connection: 
the Mainland in Hong Kong 

While the reframing of Hong Kong as cold rewrites Hong 
Kong in relation to Hollywood perceptions of it, the cold is 
also a means to rethink Hong Kong’s relation to the mainland. 
The cold thus also functions as a mark of the mainland within 
Hong Kong. Bundled with other everyday signifiers such as 
Xiaojun’s bicycle, dumplings and Teresa Teng, the cold 
weather establishes Hong Kong’s connection with the 
mainland through the continuity of everyday life and weather. 
Take for example the iconic but anachronistic bicycle scene in 
Comrades. The bicycle is prominently established as 
retrograde, a remnant of mainland China. As Liqiao points out 
to Xiaojun, when people in Hong Kong say they can give you a 
lift, they mean a car and not as they do in the mainland, a 
bicycle. As Xiaojun, with Liqiao as passenger, cycles through 
Tsim Sha Tsui, they both begin to sing Tian Mimi, a song by 
Teresa Teng, a songstress who acts as marker of mainland 
identity. Knowledge of her song thus betrays both Xiaojun’s 
and Liqiao’s mainland roots. 

The scene is a throwback to a different kind of life, a mainland 
one, and interestingly, it is presented as occurring in cold 
weather. Both characters are warmly clad with high-necked 
sweaters and jackets, in marked contrast to the passers-by on 
the street. The disjuncture in the costuming of the actors and 
the clothes of the passers-by reveal that a deliberate choice 
was made to present this bicycle scene as taking place in a 
cooler setting, in keeping with the reminders of mainland life 
contained within the scene. The mainland is thus imagined as 
cold, and by bringing cold weather into Hong Kong, the film 
works to acknowledge its shared space with the mainland. 
Xiaojun’s letters to Xiaoting, his sweetheart in the mainland, 
mention cold Hong Kong winters and in a phone call to her 
during Chinese New Year he also thanks her for her gift of a 
sweater, claiming to be wearing it as he speaks. These small 
details continually reinforce a sense of sameness climate-wise 
between Hong Kong and the mainland. 











Liqiao unwittingly confesses 
to her mainland origins. 



Seduction in cold weather 



Xiaojun joins the ranks of 
the Hong Kong middle- 
classes by owning a 
beeper. 



Liqiao as a businesswoman 
is several rungs ahead of 


A sense of sameness is also achieved through the complicated 
romance between Xiaojun and Liqiao with cold weather 
playing an essential role in bringing them together. As 
representatives of Northern and Southern China respectively, 
the film recognizes the linguistic and cultural fissures within 
the mainland as well as between Hong Kong and the mainland 
through the characterizations of Xiaojun and Liqiao. Liqiao as 
a Southern Chinese, Guangzhou native speaks Cantonese 
instead of Mandarin, watches Hong Kong television and 
drinks Vitasoy, a soy milk produced in Hong Kong. She is 
shrewd and quick to catch on in a capitalist economy unlike 
the more innocent, Mandarin-speaking Xiaojun, who hails 
from Northern China. Liqiao as an aspiring Hong Konger also 
represents the differences between Hong Kong and the rest of 
the mainland. Despite her refusal to see herself as similar to 
Xiaojun, the film undermines her insistence on difference and 
underscores this similarity with the presence of cold weather. 
On a cold and rainy Chinese New Year’s Eve Liqiao finally 
makes her confession that she too is from the mainland, and 
on the same night Xiaojun and Liqiao become lovers. In fact, 
the cold is the catalyst for their romance. As Liqiao prepares to 
leave and Xiaojun insists on a second jacket on account of the 
cold weather, even helping her to button it on, his tenderness 
prompts them to fall in each other’s arms. If the cold is a 
reminder of the mainland in Hong Kong, it has also helped to 
bridge the fissures within the mainland. 

As a pre-1997 film, Comrades is surprisingly un-paranoid 
about the mainland. It reveals mainlanders deeply embedded 
in Hong Kong and shows how mainland everyday rituals can 
easily transfer across the border. Even the cold weather 
portrayed in the film marks Hong Kong as a continuous space 
with the mainland. Yet even as Comrades attempts to imagine 
the mainland as already within Hong Kong, the film cannot 
sustain this vision. As the film progresses, Hong Kong’s 
difference from the mainland, specifically in terms of class and 
its position as a springboard to the world, begins to reassert 
itself. Also, at this point the weather in the film gradually 
breaks its associations with the mainland and becomes a 
means to imagine a distinctly middle-class and dislocated 
Hong Kong. 

Becoming middle-class for a mainland national is a 
specifically Hong Kong experience. With opportunities for 
wealth accumulation and social mobility limited in 80s China, 
middle-classness becomes a status achievable only in the 












Xiaojun. 



freedom of Hong Kong. As Xiaojun and Liqiao become more 
and more middle-class, they lose the markers that identify 
them as mainland immigrants. This is a result of how middle- 
class status transforms their everyday life. Xiaojun now has 
his own beeper, and with greater earning power as a cook, he 
has moved out of his small makeshift room at his aunt’s to a 
small apartment, which offers both he and Xiaoting much 
valued and much appreciated privacy. Liqiao’s life is even 
more dramatically transformed. She owns a car and several 
businesses and lives in a large, comfortable flat. The 
characters' middle-classness also alters their relationship to 
the weather and the outside environment. 


Sheltered from the 
elements in Liqiao’s car 



The sighting of Teresa 
Teng rekindles their 
romance. 


Notice that after their acquaintance is renewed at Xiaojun’s 
wedding dinner, most scenes involving Xiaojun and Liqiao are 
now indoor ones, in contrast to the numerous outdoor scenes 
that marked their first years in Hong Kong and helped cement 
their relationship. Any outdoor scenes taking place at this 
point in time take place within Liqiao’s car, insulating its 
occupants from the weather outside. With their newfound 
middle-class status, Xiaojun and Liqiao are now better 
protected from the elements but also dislocated from the 
everyday ordinariness of their past. Cut off from old mainland 
lifestyles — the bicycle, eating dumplings, and exposure to the 
vagaries of the weather, Xiaojun and Liqiao are insular, less 
engaged with their past and with their environment. It is only 
through a chance sighting of Teresa Teng on the streets of 
Hong Kong that they are recalled to their past and their 
romance is rekindled, marked by a return to their old motel 
room, largely unchanged despite a make-over, and exposure to 
the elements once more — they walk to Liqiao’s apartment in 
windy, cool conditions instead of driving there.[7] 



Exposed to the elements 
once more 


Liqiao’s failure to break with her husband destroys that 
momentary re-identification with the past. Her flight from 
Hong Kong, as well as Xiaojun’s mentor’s migration to New 
York, reveals another way the everyday is transformed. Faced 
with the 1997 deadline, Hong Kong’s transience as a transit 
stop to some other "better" place dislocates how everyday life 
is lived. As Xiaojun’s lover and then friends leave Hong Kong 
one by one, life in Hong Kong grows empty for him. With his 
marriage over and his aunt dead, there is little to keep Xiaojun 
in Hong Kong. The cool grey tones of Hong Kong thus no 
longer signify a connection climate-wise with the mainland. 
Instead the depiction of the weather articulates a 
disconnectedness intrinsic to becoming a middle-class Hong 
Konger and a diasporic one at that, as Hong Kong becomes a 
mere stepping stone to the next location and economic 
adventure. 


Not surprisingly for a film dealing with multiple forms of 






A grey Hong Kong devoid 
of family and friends 



After Hong Kong, comes 
the next big city - New 
York. 


diaspora and exile, the world in Comrades is thus imagined as 
possessing different centers with complicated relations 
between the local and its several others. The film's 
representation of transnational flows of people and culture 
reveals identities created in flux. While signifiers such as 
Teresa Teng or Xiaojun’s bicycle or the weather act as 
occasional anchors to hold steady a sense of Chineseness in 
diasporic existence, the film nonetheless depicts a "state of 
perpetual diaspora and displacement" ("Filming Diaspora and 
Identity," 278). The world of Comrades is one of swirling 
transnational flows with no dominant center capable of 
remaining dominant for long. After Hong Kong, comes New 
York and after New York, China re-emerges as the new focus 
of capitalist potential — as the mainland tourists Liqiao 
shepherds in New York remind her. In contrast, while aware 
of the currents of the transnational running through the very 
local space of Mongkok, the film One Nite in Mongkok reveals 
not so much the transnational flows that loosen peoples and 
identities from fixed locations but the fixing and maintaining 
of differences and identities. 
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A long night in Mongkok 



The dense, transnational 
masses of Mongkok 


One Nite in Mongkok : 
inflexible transnationality 

In discussions of globalization, the idea of globalization 
bringing about increasing homogeneity has almost become a 
truism. Yet, as Hall has pointed out, this homogenization is of 
a "peculiar form": 

"It is a homogenizing form of cultural 
representation, enormously absorptive of things, 
as it were, but the homogenization is never 
absolutely complete, and it does not work for 
completeness. It is not attempting to produce little 
mini-versions of Englishness everywhere, or little 
versions of Americanness" ("The Local and the 
Global," 28). 

[open bibliography in new window] 

This form of homogenization still has conceptual room for 
difference, though it is a managed, tamed difference that is 
imagined. As Hall argues, global capital 



"is trying to constitute a world in which things are 
different. And that is the pleasure of it but the 
differences do not matter" (33). 

This form of difference carries no threat; it is of no political 
consequence. One Nite in Mongkok is a film that through the 
depiction of a very local environment explores the cost of 
maintaining this kind of safe, managed difference for the sake 
of consumerist pleasures. 


Mainlanders shopping for 
fake rolexes in a Mongkok 
market 


Ostensibly about police attempts, led by Milo and his team, to 
contain escalating triad warfare within the span of one long 
night and the two mainlanders, Laifu and Dandan, caught 
between triads and police, One Nite in Mongkok can also be 
read as a film about the necessity and rigidity of difference in 
the global marketplace. T 81 fopen notes in new window! Set in 
winter, the film shows contemporary post-Handover Hong 
Kong still marked by difference from the mainland. Hong 
Kong may be part of the mainland and her inhabitants may 
now speak Mandarin (in addition to their native Cantonese) in 
deference to the numerous mainland tourists, but the lure of 











Consumerist pleasures - 
Laifu tries on contact lenses 
for the first time. 



Laifu is puzzled by his 
salad. 



Laifu takes up his role as 
paid assassin. 


Hong Kong nonetheless still consists of it remaining exotic to 
mainlanders, eye-opening as Dandan describes it. Difference 
here teases and pleases, providing new kinds of experiences — 
from the celebration of the Western festival of Christmas to 
the oddness of Western cuisine with its raw vegetable salads 
and its concept of courses. The film thus presents Mongkok 
(functioning as a synecdoche for Hong Kong in general) as a 
gateway to the West and the rest of the wider world, giving 
particularly mainlanders of a poorer economic status their 
first transnational experience. 

A location with the highest density of people in the world, as a 
caption at the end of the film informs us, Mongkok is an 
intensely local site that nonetheless remains highly open to 
transnational flows. Mongkok is home to locals, mainlanders, 
and Southeast Asians. It functions as a site of unbridled 
consumerism with goods in transit and for sale from Japan, 
the West and Southeast Asia (in the form of drugs). For 
mainlanders, this introduction to transnationality is 
particularly shaped by consumerism. The opening of the film 
shows two mainlanders shopping and bargaining with 
opposing triad hawkers for fake rolexes in a Mongkok street 
market, and for most of the film, Dandan is on a shopping 
spree. With only 24 hours left before her visa expires, Dandan 
is busy buying gifts for her family as well as items for re-sale in 
her village. She even becomes Laifu’s guide to Hong Kong’s 
consumer society, encouraging him to try out contact lenses 
and introducing him to salad and steak. For Dandan, even 
though the air smells bad from pollution, the no-longer 
fragrant port of Hong Kong still seems a paradise because of 
the opportunities to consume exotic objects and hence widen 
one’s horizons. Hong Kong in its transnationality is an 
exciting place of difference that fuels consumption. 



Walter abuses Dandan for 
refusing to service him. 


To be able to participate in this frenzy of consumption, 

Dandan and Laifu first have to become objects up for sale 
themselves. Their status as poor and desperate mainlanders 
makes them ideal candidates for the specific roles of prostitute 
and hired assassin. Assuming these positions gives them an 
opportunity to earn money and hence play a role in the global 
economy as both object of consumption and potential 
consumer. But what Dandan and Laifu learn in the course of 
the film is that once these roles have been taken up, laying 
them down again is another matter. Once differentiated and 
labeled as mainlander, prostitute, assassin within the 
transnational economy that circulates within Mongkok, your 
position is fixed. Evading this naming proves difficult since 











A traumatized Dandan is 
forced to service Walter at 
the film’s end. 



A desperate and confused 
Laifu shoots the rookie cop, 
Ben. 



A bloodied Laifu is back on 
the run from the police. 



Ben has no qualms in 
shooting the bad guys. 


the structures of the transnational space and economy 
conspire to keep you in your deigned place. Both Laifu and 
Dandan face this dilemma. 

Dandan on her last day refuses to service a Hong Kong client, 
Walter, on account that she is leaving Hong Kong soon and 
needs time to manage her affairs. Walter nonetheless 
pressures her for sex and in contemptuous anger declares that 
she will have to service him even when dead, implying that she 
will always be defined as a prostitute. In this early instance, 
the script spares Dandan from servicing Walter so that it can 
then present her as a mainland consumer, rather than mere 
prostitute, shopping for gold chains and video games. 
However, at its end the script violently forces her back to her 
initial role. Walter, angry at being rebuffed by Dandan, takes 
his revenge by raping her, forcibly returning her to the role of 
prostitute she had earlier relinquished since she'd come to the 
end of her stay in Hong Kong. 

Similarly Laifu, who enters Hong Kong as a hired killer, is 
unable to rid himself of this label and role. Persuaded by 
Dandan to not follow through with his scheduled killing and to 
start afresh, Laifu goes to the extent of throwing away his gun, 
rejecting the role he had been paid to assume. The return of a 
rampaging Walter however pushes Laifu back to his role as a 
killer. Brutally beaten up by Walter and his cronies, Laifu in 
his anger and thirst for vengeance retrieves the gun he tossed 
away and assaults Walter, injuring Walter and inadvertently 
killing a rookie cop, Ben. Although he had evaded the police 
throughout the duration of his stay in Hong Kong and so 
nearly put this chapter as a hired killer behind him, Laifu finds 
himself returning to where he began — as a paid assassin on 
the run from the police. Despite their desires to move away 
from the positions they each have taken up in transnational 
Hong Kong and thus redefine themselves more positively, 
both Dandan and Laifu are pressured through violent means 
to stay immobile, permanently fixed in socially reprehensible 
roles. Their participation in the global economy, instead of 
loosening ties to fixed identities and smoothening out 
differences, hardens boundaries between mainlander and 
local Hong Konger, criminal and police. As differences that are 
easy to understand and manage, the roles are forcibly 
sustained. Once a prostitute, always a prostitute; once an 
assassin, always an assassin. Neither Dandan nor Laifu can 
transcend their respective categories and attempts to do so 
meet with recriminations. 


This predicament is not restricted to mainlanders alone. It is 
shared by Milo, the Hong Kong police officer in charge of the 
team pursuing Laifu. As a police officer, Milo’s position is 







Despite his reservations 
about killing, Milo guns 
down Laifu. 



Milo reaches out to Laifu a 
touch too late. 



Friendships nonetheless 
exist in this harsh 
environment - Milo and 
Brandon. 



Brandon advises the young 
rookie, Ben. 


overdetermined: standing on the right side of the law, his job 
to catch criminals places him in eternal opposition to them. 
That the film also presents Laifu as a mainlander introduces 
another binary into the picture: Hong Kong police officer 
versus mainland criminal. A rookie cop like Ben finds such 
binaries clear-cut and unproblematic. He has no qualms 
shooting down his quarry for in his schema bad people 
deserve to be shot. Milo finds such simplicity elusive. Having 
killed a criminal previously, Milo is still haunted by his 
actions. Milo’s awareness of the common humanity that links 
both criminal and police officer nonetheless does not stop him 
from playing his role to the finish. It is Milo who pulls the 
trigger on Laifu, killing him. As he watches Laifu in his death 
throes reach out his hand towards him, his initial revulsion 
turns to sympathy and he makes a move to hold Laifu’s hand. 
[9]_Such a gesture attempts to undo the binaries of difference 
that hold Laifu and Milo in their respective places in Hong 
Kong, an expression of solidarity between social opposites. 

The gesture also never materializes for as Milo reaches his 
hand out, Laifu breathes his last. The two remain at odds and 
separate despite a desire to connect. 

Mongkok as a synecdoche of Hong Kong is thus experienced 
as a place of profound disconnect. Bonds of friendship do exist 
in this space between Milo and Brandon, Milo’s right-hand 
man, between Brandon and Ben, and most importantly, 
between Laifu and Dandan. Laifu and Dandan’s friendship 
testifies to the possibilities of moving beyond overdetermined 
mercantile relations. Though what initially holds them 
together is money — she has her eyes on his bundles of money 
and he later overcomes her fear of him and his gun by paying 
her to be his guide in Mongkok — they are able to connect in 
the end, not as predator and prey or client and service 
provider, but as fellow-travelers from the same area in the 
mainland who manage to convince each other to give up their 
degraded and criminal occupations. However, though they can 
transcend their initial mercantile connections to form a more 
humane one, the film does not show such a process repeated 
elsewhere in other relations. Crucially the film shows no 
friendships that cut across the Hong Kong-mainland nor the 
criminal-police officer divide. Indeed, as we have already seen, 
such divides remain firmly in place and are sometimes 
enforced with violence. 

The film ends with a reminder of the persistence of borders. 
Dandan, on her way back to the mainland, is held up at border 
control for exceeding her stay in Hong Kong. By emphasizing 
her status as an alien in Hong Kong, this plot turn magnifies 
her difference. Though Hong Kong is technically part of the 
People’s Republic of China, important markers of difference 
still remain, as do the imbalances of power that these 







differences bring into play. Dandan, as both object and 
subject, is part of the Hong Kong swirl of differences that 
turns it into a consumer paradise. But she comes to realize 
that her difference in this heterogeneous world ultimately 
earns her no respect apart from labeling her as an object to be 
consumed and, disillusioned, she retreats from Hong Kong. 


Laifu and Dandan take a 
photo together to mark their 
friendship. 



Dandan is initially more 
enamoured of Laifu’s cash. 


Conclusion 

Focusing on the local allows the affective experience of 
globalization to be articulated and with it other visions of 
transnationality. One Nite has a particularly bleak vision, but 
it draws important attention to the inequalities potentially 
embedded in a transnational appropriation of difference, 
commonly understood as merely difference for the pleasure of 
the consumer. Less pliant, more complicated forms of 
difference — as represented by Dandan and Laifu — are 
ruthlessly and violently returned to stereotypes. The film 
suggests that, though transnationalized, Hong Kong is yet 
unable to cope with real difference, especially the influx of 
difference from across its northern border. As Dandan repeats 
the question of why call the city Hong Kong (literally Fragrant 
Harbor) when it is hardly fragrant, her question is a reminder 
of the rot that has set in the transnationalized heart of Asia’s 
World City. 



Dandan is held up at the 
border for overstaying in 
Hong Kong. 



Connection through 
romantic destiny? Liqiao 
and Xiaojun arrive on the 
same train. 


Comrades’ vision of the global world is different from One 
Nite’s. Sensitive to Hong Kong’s transnational connections 
with the West and the mainland, and melancholically 
documenting a particular era of transnational migrations from 
the mainland and Hong Kong, Comrades nonetheless 
imagines a globalized and dispersed world that can hold onto 
connections. Cold weather brings the mainland into Hong 
Kong, making the disparate spaces continuous. And even 
when its characters are more widely dispersed, there is always 
the thread of everyday popular culture to hold Xiaojun and 
Liqiao together. Despite the film’s anti-romance stance, 
refusing the image of an exotically warm Hong Kong of 
William Holden’s Hollywood films and its teasing English 
subtitle of "Almost a Love Story," Comrades cannot help but 
succumb to a fantasy of romantic connection. Its closing coda 
of a flashback to the start of the film — to Xiaojun’s arrival in 
Hong Kong — the ending reveals Xiaojun sitting back-to-back 
with Liqiao on the train, both unaware of each other’s 
presence. With this the film announces its belief in a romantic 
destiny that cuts across the centrifugal forces of class mobility 
and migration: Liqiao and Xiaojun are destined to connect. In 
a world of rapid transnational people flows and the resulting 
fractures of human connection, this fantasy is a comforting 
one. Both films, though of different genres and of different 
affect, in the end articulate a profound sense of disconnection 







within the transnationalized local. 
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Notes 

1. Rush Hour, the first film, shares this logic too. The film 
begins with Jackie Chan’s character, Lee, foiling the smuggling 
out of Hong Kong priceless Chinese antiques belonging to the 
villain Jun Tao. Needless to say, the villain is eventually 
apprehended in the States. There is a further irony in that the 
rescued antiques seen as the salvaging of China’s heritage from 
criminal plunderers ends up in America too. Like a magnet, the 
United States draws everything to itself, f return to page l] 

2. This strategy echoes with a process that Arif Dirlik has 
articulated where the "features of the local" are recognized only 
to "incorporate localities into the imperatives of the global." 
("Global in the Local," 34). 

3. See Kwai-Cheung Lo’s "Double Negations: Hong Kong 
Cultural Identity in Hollywood’s Transnational Repesentations" 
for a detailed analysis of the politics of Jackie Chan’s 
representation in the first Rush Hour. 

4. Hong Kong’s status as a national cinema is problematic as 
Hong Kong technically is not a nation. Yet its highly visible and 
dominant film industry has in the past addressed a Chinese 
community (diasporic or otherwise) and with the advent of 
1997, Hong Kong cinema entered a phase of reflection on the 
possibilities of a Hong Kong identity. 

5. Some of these "received forms of local society" may also 
include oppressive misogynistic forces and destructive ethnic 
prejudices which complicate the local’s "heroism" in global 
politics. 

6. Rain can sometimes work to heighten romance with lovers 
huddling under umbrellas and the awareness of gendered 
bodies through soaked clothes. In Comarades, however, the 
cold rain works to dampen the atmosphere instead, f return to 
page 2] 

7. Notice too that the scene where Xiaojun waits in the rain for 
Liqiao also happens after they rekindle their old romance and 
in a sense return to their "roots" by returning to their old ways. 

8. The English names of characters in One Nite that I use here 







are names given in the English subtitles. Presumably they were 
chosen because they were the closest English-sounding 
approximation to their Chinese names used in the dialogue of 
the film, [return to page 3] 

9. Hands are a motif in the film, signifying solidarity. When Ben 
and Milo share a moment after Ben’s shooting of the drug 
dealer, Milo holds out his hand before a van tail lamp to 
indicate their common bond. In a counterpoint to Laifu and 
Milo’s lack of connection, Brandon holds Ben’s hand as the 
latter lies dying. 
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The Longest Summer 



Ga Yin and his comrades 
face unemployment after 
discharge from the British 
Army. 



These fellows are aware of 
how much they have lost 
as, at the end of the film, 
they ironically watch the 
fireworks celebrating Hong 
Kong's transition from 
British to Chinese rule. 


Made in Hong Kong 


The class imaginary in 
Fruit Chan's films 

by Wimal Dissanayake 

"The discrepancy between the rich and poor has 
always been an issue in Hong Kong, but the 
problem was swept under the carpet during the 
economic boom. After the financial crisis, the 
bubble burst for the middle-class. All of a sudden, 
people notice that Hong Kong is crawling with 
poor people." 

— Fruit Chan 

Despite the fact some of the early Hong Kong films dealt with 
social injustice, inequities, and the gap between rich and poor, 
Hong Kong cinema has rarely taken as its theme the concept 
of class. Only with the work of Fruit Chan do we begin to see 
the persuasive articulation of class in cinematic terms. The 
objective of this short essay is to focus on the class imaginary 
inscribed in Fruit Chan's cinema. The films of Fruit Chan 
compel our attention because they force us to recognize the 
class predicament of the urban proletariat in interesting ways. 

Class as a concept is central to Marxist thought and social 
analysis. Despite the fact that Marx did not develop this 
concept with the comprehensiveness that one would have 
wished for, it pervades his theorizations about social 
transformation and social movements. According to him, 
classes were the primary groups through which social conflicts 
developed, and Marx and Engels made clear the weight should 
they attached to the concept of class in the opening sentence 
of the Communist Manifesto: 

"The history of all hitherto existing societies is the 
history of class struggles."[l] fopen notes in new 
windowl 

Similarly, in the Manifesto Marx and Engles wrote, 


Society as a whole is more and more splitting into 
















This low-budget production 
is told from the point of view 
of Autumn Moon, an affable 
youth who hardly fits the 
profile of mob debt 
collector. Much of the film is 
told from his perspective; in 
this scene his voice over 
narration comments on the 
kind of broken-family life 
that makes youth take to 
the streets. 



two great classes directly facing each other, 
bourgeois and proletariat. "[2] 

They also went on to assert that the ideas of the ruling class in 
every epoch are the ruling ideas of society. 

According to Marx, divisions of class do not operate in all 
societies. For example, tribal societies do not have classes, 
since in such societies surplus of production and private 
property are absent. Divisions of class emerge when surplus is 
created, resulting in the emergence of a class of non-producers 
who live off a class of producers. The class consequences of the 
production of surplus value also explain much about 
contemporary society. However, in recent years, Marxist 
conceptualizations of class have been challenged by scholars 
who feel that modern societies have disproved Marx's 
predictions and that the structures and internal dynamics of 
the twentieth and twenty-first century societies are far more 
complex than he had imagined. As a consequence, there has 
been a rethinking of the role of class in modern society and 
social development. While this is indeed a move that needs to 
be welcomed, rather than discard the concept of class, we need 
to re-examine its heuristic validity in the light of 
contemporary social changes and social theory. What is 
interesting about Fruit Chan’s work is that it allows us to focus 
on class as an important concept in understanding the filmic 
representations of social experience. 


16-year old Ping lives in this 
high rise complex, where 
the working class families 
are constantly in debt. 



Mobster Fat Chan says he 
will forgive the debt if the 
mother lets her daughter 
sleep with him to pay it off. 


Fruit Chan was born in Guanzhou in 1959 and was raised in 
Hong Kong. In the 1980s, he entered the film industry and 
worked initially as an assistant director in the commercial 
cinema, working even with Jackie Chan. In 1991, he made his 
first feature film titled Finale in Blood and in the same year he 
directed another film called Five Lonely Hearts. Clearly, both 
of these films worked within the narrative discourse, regimes 
of visuality, representational codes and conventions 
associated with Hong Kong popular cinema. In 1997, Fruit 
Chan directed Made in Hong Kong , which was both a critical 
and popular success, and led to his emergence as a bold and 
imaginative filmmaker, one who chose to abandon the 
imperatives of commercial cinema. He was recognized as an 
independent filmmaker who had created a personal space in 
which to explore and reconfigure his main preoccupations, 
which focused especially on the nature, constitution, and the 
future growth of the urban proletariat in Hong Kong. 

The genesis of Fruit Chan's films is as interesting as the films 
themselves. To read his films is also to probe into the 








Autumn Moon is fascinated 
with guns in a fantasy way, 
and he agrees... 



...to kill someone for his 
boss, who here gives him 
the gun for that job. 



When time comes for the 
killing to be done, Autumn 
Moon wears headphones 
playing loud music, heard 
on the soundtrack 
throughout the sequence. 
It's as if he is still inside his 
fantasy world and... 


conditions in which they were made, since they are intimately 
related to the historical moments of their production. Made in 
Hong Kong, for example, is a low-budget film that cost only a 
fraction of the capital needed to make an average film in Hong 
Kong. It was shot using twenty four hundred meters of leftover 
unprocessed film. A five-member crew assisted him in the 
making of the film and all of them worked for free. The post¬ 
production costs were also minimal by normally accepted 
standards. Andy Lau, the well-known singer and actor, 
provided Fruit Chan with a production office and other 
material requirements. The well-known director and 
distributor and critic, Shu Kei, helped him in the post¬ 
production. 

Made in Hong Kong focuses on the privations and 
predicaments of the alienated proletarian youth in Hong Kong 
just before the handover of Hong Kong to China. The film 
centers on the character of a young man, Autumn Moon, 
existing precariously and compelled to live at the edges of 
society; he is invariably sucked into the underworld of 
violence and gangsterism. The film's entire story is narrated 
through Autumn Moon's eyes and sensibility, especially 
through a voiceover that frequently communicates his 
thoughts and observations. We feel a measure of sympathy for 
him as an affable young man who could have done better in 
life, had he been permitted to live under better social 
circumstances. The female protagonist of the film, Ping, in 
whom Autumn Moon is interested, is dying of a life- 
threatening illness. Through Autumn Moon's calculated 
actions, Fruit Chan explores the registers of consciousness and 
the symbolic world of urban proletarian youth, and thus the 
film confers visibility on the invisible. While Made in Hong 
Kong seems to eschew the formulas of the commercial 
cinema, Fruit Chan nonetheless draws on two of Hong Kong's 
popular genres, gangster films and melodramas, with 
provocative imagination. In a sense, then, Made in Hong 
Kong draws on commercial cinema to challenge its 
presuppositions in its home ground. 

The Longest Summer, made in 1999, is Fruit Chan's second 
film as an independent film director. The production of this 
film was also generously supported by Andy Lau. This film 
focuses on a group of locals who were rendered jobless after 
the British Army left Hong Kong in 1997. While Hong Kong 
celebrates its liberation from British rule, the locals in the 
disbanded British army face a future of uncertainty. Go Yin, 
one of these disaffected young men, decides to join his brother 
Go Suen in illegal activities associated with the underworld. 
They rob a bank and the film charts the robbery's 
consequences. Once again, Fruit Chan displays his penchant 
for using both narrative and visual registers to probe into the 








...botches the actual killing, 
shown in long shot. 



The music continues as 
Autumn Moon stumbles 
running down the funicular 
tracks. 


problem-riddled lives of Hong Kong's socially disadvantaged 
and marginalized people. This film, too, works within the 
narrative discursivities and representational codes of gangster 
films, but Fruit Chan is careful to use these codes critically. 

His aim is not to infuse his filmic text with a sense of heroism 
but to offer a commentary on the difficult task of survival for 
the beleaguered urban proletariat. The violence that informs 
the film is a comment on the uncertain lives of the proletariat, 
the uneasy tensions and strains and stresses of youth, and the 
social ontology of the urban working class. 

The next film by Fruit Chan is Little Cheung, made in 1999. 
This film deploys gangsterism less prominently, although 
gangsters are there unmistakably in the background — a 
perpetual and troubling reminder of the forces that shape the 
life of the urban proletariat and lumpenproletariat. As the 
story is seen through the eyes of children, the confrontation 
between the innocence of children and the brutality of adult 
society serves to underline the harshness of proletarian life. 
The relationship between Little Cheung and Ah Fan, for 
example, stands as a counterpoint to those existing among 
adults. In an interview, Fruit Chan once wistfully remarked 
that life is inescapably complicated and how nice it would be if 
we did not have to grow up. In this film, in both the narrative 
and visual registers, Fruit Chan employs the topos of 
childhood innocence as a way of drawing attention to the 
corrupting influence of adulthood amidst the life-denying 
conditions of the urban working class. 



His relation with Ping starts 
in a low-key way when he 
comes diffidently to collect 
a debt and she offers to 
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She tells him she needs a 
kidney in order to live and 
he vows to get the money, 
but fails as a hit-man. 
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the assassination attempt, 
when he kills Fat Chan, the 
image is framed in a much 
more mundane way and 
there is no loud music 
soundtrack. 


Ping's grave. Fruit Chan's 
characteristic audio/visual 
style emphasizes social 
contradictions, here by 
showing children playing 
nearby. 


Little Cheung 



This nine-year old works as 
a delivery boy for his 
father's tea house in the 
crowded Hong Kong 
neighborhood of Mongkok. 



Sometimes he "sullies" the 
tea of customers he does 
not like. 


Fruit Chan's next film was Durian, Durian, made in 2000, 
which won great critical acclaim. The complicated relation 
between China and Hong Kong constitutes the background of 
the story of Durian, Durian, which focuses on Yan, a Chinese 
prostitute working in Hong Kong. Prostitutes are victims of 
both the capitalist and patriarchal regimes, and to discuss 
prostitution entails a discussion of class. Often, the trope of 
prostitution is used in fiction to stand as a commentary on 
class exploitation. In Marxist terms, since prostitutes do not 
create objects for sale but are themselves up for sale, 
prostitution signifies the degradation of both the human body 
and human dignity through being subject to the 
instrumentalities of commodification. Fruit Chan is well aware 
of the implications of this in Durian, Durian, where once 
again, the predicament of the proletariat forms the essence of 
the film, in this case commenting on the increasingly common 
phenomenon of Chinese immigrants working as prostitutes in 
Hong Kong. The film consists of two parts: the first part 
focuses on the life of the proletariat in Hong Kong with all its 
harshness, routinization, and hustle and bustle while the 
second part deals with life in China after Yan has returned to 
her homeland. Here the tranquility and peace of North 
Eastern China is contrasted with the frantic life in Hong Kong, 
with Yan's homeland presented as "felicitous space" (in the 
way Gaston Bachelard has employed this term). 

In 2001 Fruit Chan made Hollywood Hong Kong, which 
continues his interest in the plight of the marginalized and 
oppressed. A mixture of social critique and black humor, this 
film also deals with prostitutes, but is different from Durian, 
Durian in that in the latter film the viewpoint of the prostitute 
comes across cogently while in Hollywood Hong Kong it is 
less certain. There is a certain measure of vagueness about the 
main character. She comes into a squatter area earmarked to 
be demolished and at the end leaves for Hollywood to pursue 
her cherished desires. Tong Tong dreams of Hollywood while 
living in a shantytown and this contrastive topos provides the 
backbone of Chan's analysis. Durian, Durian and Hollywood 
Hong Kong textualize similar experiences, but from divergent 
stylistic and representational vantage points. In the latter film, 
the juxtaposition of highrise buildings and shantytowns serves 




Fruit Chan explores the 
lives of Hong Kong's 
immigrants, here that of the 
Filipina maid working for 
Cheung's family. 



to portray a Hong Kong of sharp contrasts. Interestingly, the 
film works not so much at the level of realism as that of 
fantasy. Stylization is an important part of the meaning of the 
film. The sense of absurdity that pervades the film is vitally 
connected with the social critique that Fruit Chan offers us. He 
seems to indicate that one need not be restricted to a narrow 
understanding of realism in order to delve into social 
inequities. 

In 2002, Fruit Chan made Public Toilet, which in many ways 
is his weakest film. Dong Dong was born in a public toilet and 
he is referred to as the god of toilets. As the film recounts the 
quest for a miracle cure, the urinal becomes the central trope 
and brings together diverse narrative strands of a rambling 
story that moves from Hong Kong to Korea to China to India 
and to the United States. The proletarian consciousness is not 
absent in the film; but Public Toilet's narrative has a certain 
aimlessness which vitiates its meaning. Although the film has 
both the element of human compassion and the element of 
fantasy that one finds in many of Chan's earlier works as well, 
its narrative energy seems unnecessarily dissipated. 


Triad members threaten 
Cheung's mother and 
father, who stand up to 
them. Their older son was 
lost to them since he joined 
the gangs. 



Cheung receives little 
emotional support from his 
parents. Here he delivers 
tea to his mother, occupied 
in a mahjong parlor. 


In 2004 Fruit Chan made Dumplings. A shorter version was 
included in Three Extremes (2002), which had works by two 
other distinguished filmmakers as well. Dumplings examines 
the predicament of an aging actress who yearns to recapture 
her earlier vivacity. She approaches Aunty Mei, whose 
dumplings have the strange ability of bringing about 
rejuvenation. It so happens that Aunty Mei makes use of 
human fetuses in making her strange dumplings. The film 
explores issues of youth, aging, and bioethics. Some in the 
audience would, no doubt, find this mixture of the horror and 
black comedy genres distasteful. Here, too, Fruit Chan's 
penchant for portraying proletariat consciousness is present, 
although perhaps not in the focused way that characterized his 
earlier work. The film develops a contrast between the Chinese 
immigrant working class and the anglicized Hong Kong 
middle class — especially in terms of their respective life 
styles, modes of thinking and worldviews. With abortion a 
dominant trope in Dumplings, the two settings for abortions 
characterizing the working class and the middle class serve to 
underline the disparities among the two classes. What is most 
remarkable about the film is the innovative camerawork of 
Christopher Doyle who brings an interesting visuality to this 
somewhat strange story. 

To page 2 
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Little Cheung (cont'd) 



It is evident that Fruit Chan is a filmmaker who is deeply 
concerned with the proletariat's hardships and predicaments. 
His films transform harsh lived realities, with all their 
inherent contradictions and ambiguities, into forceful images. 
He presents the other Hong Kong, not the famous 
international film center, the glamorously commodified 
society, or the seductively irresponsible lives of middle class 
youth, but the inhospitable world of the oppressed and the 
downtrodden. He avoids the extremes of moral 
sentimentalism or revolutionary ferocity. His intention is to 
present the lives of the proletariat as they struggle to survive 
in a harsh environment. 


Cheung hires Ah Fan as an 
assistant. She and her 
mother earn a living by 
washing dishes in an alley 
for a restaurant. 



Ah Fan proves her worth by 
demanding a customer pay 
and refusing to take credit. 


Fruit Chan's films are melodramatic fantasies in the best sense 
of the term. He seeks to reimagine proletarian life in Hong 
Kong, to give it greater imaginative definition, by mobilizing 
the resources of cinema. Chan's films are important not 
because they provide us with documentary-like information 
but rather because they urge us to delve into the inner recesses 
of marginalized people who encounter large, challenging 
questions that elude their comprehension. It is their very 
effort to reimagine the oppressions and functioning of the 
social order that involve them in efforts at self-definition. 
Proletarian consciousness, as depicted in Fruit Chan's cinema, 
is a mixture of social truth, personal knowledge, and wishful 
thinking—all enframed by cinematic desire. 

Fruit Chan's films are works of fantasy, not fantasies of escape 
but fantasies of confrontation. They confront the harsh 
realities of the other Hong Kong. They are melodramatic in 
that they subscribe to a rhetoric of excess. The excess within 
the narrative structure and the visual style has a direct bearing 
on the characters' incomprehension as well as their 
determination to overcome hardships. This excess, which is 
connected to the performative dynamics of the narrative, 
points to the fact that the enacted human dramas generate an 
uncontainable surplus of meaning. 


Unlike in the normal film, which obliterates what characters 
transcend to focus on the main trajectory or resolution of the 
plot, Chan's films underline the very oppositions the 
characters seek to transcend. Using a modality of 
melodramatic fantasy, which Fruit Chan projects into the 







Fruit Chan's occasional 
gross-out humor is seen 
here when from a second 
story balcony, Cheung 
drops a tampon into a 
bully's tea below. The 
visuals emphasize the joke. 



The father punishes his son 
by making him stand on a 
piller out on the street, with 
pants down. The child 
recites a famous song as a 
rebellious lament while he 
pees in the street. 



In a lyrical moment the 
children take a bike ride in 


personal dramas of his characters, his films rely on narratives 
that need and utilize strategies of excess. Unlike many other 
filmmakers, Fruit Chan does not displace social issues onto 
personal acts of criminality in order to occlude social 
causalities; rather his is an attempt to explore social 
formations' illusive and protean nature. Chan's use of fantasy 
and the absurd as modes of exploring social reality is very 
significant in terms of Marxist aesthetics, because this is 
exactly the opposite of what formidable Marxist aestheticians 
like Georg Lukacs advocated—the need to stick to realism. 

As I stated earlier, the relation between the proletariat and the 
changing Hong Kong social environment is an important 
thematic component in Fruit Chan's work. All his characters 
are shaped by the developments in Hong Kong society, which 
are of course linked to its economic growth. Hong Kong's 
evolution from a fishing village to a bustling industrial city 
and then to a center for service industries and international 
finance points to the velocity of change in Hong Kong. One 
consequence of this rapid change has been the inability of low 
skilled workers to adapt to changing circumstances and seize 
new opportunities. Part of their tragedy grows out of this 
inability. Autumn Moon, in Made in Hong Kong, remarks, 
"The world is moving too fast. Just when you want to adapt to 
it, it's another brand new world." He seems to be echoing the 
sentiments of a whole generation of young people in Hong 
Kong who are caught in the mechanisms of multinational 
capitalistic intrusions. 

Since the 1960s, with Hong Kong rapidly developing under the 
sign of capitalist modernity, the proletariat as a class has 
seemed less and less important. The accelerated social 
development and increased commodification of society, with a 
premium being on sign value, left the proletariat in an 
uncomfortable position. Fruit Chan, as a gifted and socially 
conscious filmmaker is concerned with the issue of how the 
members of the proletariat can sustain their lives. For 
example, in The Longest Summer, a group of locals rendered 
jobless as a result of the disbanding of the British army, 
choose to rob a bank. Yan, in Durian, Durian and Tong Tong 
in Hollywood Hong Kong, work as prostitutes to survive. 

Even the idle gangsters in Made in Hong Kong are busy 
collecting "protection fees" for their boss. Surviving in an 
inhospitable society makes all these characters insensitive to 
human values and human relationships, survival being their 
primary goal. 






Kowloon along the Hong 
Kong harbor. 



They cry out. "Hong Kong is 
ours." Ah Fan is sure that 
she and her mainland 
family will now get papers 
to stay. 



Cheung's father is 
patriarchal and emotionally 
cold, so... 



...the child turns for comfort 
to the maid. 


In Fruit Chan’s films, we sense that human relationships 
robbed of sympathy and understanding become reduced to 
crass self-interest. For example, Yan and Tong Tong appear as 
good conversationalists only to further the pseudo¬ 
relationships of commercial exchange. Little Cheung’s 
observations also index these deficiencies: 

"I already understood a lot when I was nine. My 
father owns a restaurant. Our Filipina maid is here 
to make money. My mother plays mahjong in the 
mahjong parlor for money. Of course, I am no 
exception. I have known from an early age that 
money is a dream. It is fantasy. And it is also a 
future. You can see why everyone in this street is 
enterprising." 

The only sincere relationships are those between Tong Tong 
and Ah Little, Little Cheung and Ah Fan. Fruit Chan seems to 
imply that it is a matter of time before these relationships 
based on trust and innocence will also yield to the calculative 
and manipulative impulses of adults. In this regard, it is useful 
to remind ourselves how Karl Marx echoed these sentiments" 

"The bourgeois has left remaining no other nexus 
between man and man than naked self-interest, 
the callous cash payment. "[3] 
fopen notes in new window! 

One of Chan’s strengths as a filmmaker commenting on the 
social landscape of Hong Kong is his ability to point out the 
ways in which bourgeois consciousness thus inflects 
proletarian consciousness. 

The year 1997 marked an important watershed in the 
development of Hong Kong; everyone was concerned with the 
anxieties generated by this event. Fruit Chan chooses to focus 
on this impact of this event, as for example in The Longest 
Summer by combining these anxieties with the predicament of 
the proletariat as a class. Responding to some critics who saw 
these character' behavior as meaningless, Fruit Chan 
observed, 

"In 1998 I chanced to meet a group of Hong Kong 
British army people who were very angry as 
portrayed in my film. They were so agitated 
because they had become so unemployable so 
suddenly in their golden age, and had been 
abandoned by the British government and the 
Hong Kong new regime after 1997. How could they 
find other jobs? Thus, I linked up what I saw and 
heard and what they felt in making the film." 







But she leaves, and his 
grandmother, his other 
family ally, dies. 



In school, the children 
celebrate the handover in a 
regimented flag-raising 
ceremony, of which they 
understand little. 


Fruit Chan sees the new political landscape created by the 
union of Hong Kong and China in somewhat negative terms. 
For the proletariat, Chan seems to be saying, the new linkages 
between Hong Kong and the mother country have not visibly 
improved their quality of living, but only precipitated greater 
conflict. The Chinese immigrants who come to Hong Kong to 
work as prostitutes exemplify this problem, and they also 
reveal that the transnationalization of labor is a result of 
globalization. In Hong Kong, Filipina and Indonesian maids, 
Chinese prostitutes, Indian and Pakistani workers, Nepali 
women form an essential part of the labor scene. Fruit Chan 
seeks to capture facets of this phenomenon and its manifold 
consequences in his films. These migrant workers are looked 
down upon by the rest of the proletariat class in Hong Kong 
thereby opening up fissures and tensions within the labor 
force itself. However, in his films Chan portrays migrant 
workers, both legal and illegal, with a measure of sympathy, 
focusing on their unrealized dreams and desires. Thus Yan in 
Durian Durian hopes to open a boutique and Tong Tong 
yearns to go to Hollywood. In an interview, Chan discussed 
his interest in such women's lives: 

"I have interviewed and listened to their views, 
future, and life and work. I have tried to capture 
something of the struggle of life in the face of 
unemployment and adverse social and economic 
changes occurring on the mainland. Nowadays 
some earn several hundred dollars per month. It is 
not possible on the mainland. For them, the only 
way open is to become a prostitute." 




During this time, authorities 
remove mainland children 
from classes and... 


...Fan and her family also 
get rounded up for 
deportation. 


Seemingly the family constitutes a contrasting theme to 
prostitution, but Chan sees the relation between the two. The 
family constitutes a central institution in Hong Kong films, as 
indeed in Hong Kong culture in general. In his films, Fruit 
Chan recognizes the importance of the family and makes use 
of it as a way of pointing out the sense of alienation that mark 
human relations as a consequence of the intrusion of crass 












Grandma spends her time 
watching television, 
especially old movies 
featuring a Cantonese 
opera and musical star 
known as "Brother Cheung" 
to his fans. 



This star's death in 1997 
coincided with the takeover. 
Little Cheung declaimed the 
lyrics to one of his songs 
while being punished in the 
street. 


Hollywood Hong Kong 



Wong Chi-Keung is a young 


materialism into the lives of the marginalized. For example, 
because of the increasing prosperity of the bourgeois, it is 
common for richer men have mistresses on the mainland, 
placing undue strains on the family. The plight of children 
growing up in broken families is also a concern of Chan. His 
film Made in Hong Kong alludes to the fact that Autumn 
Moon comes from a broken family and at one point is so angry 
and agitated that he contemplates killing his father. Fruit 
Chan uses as a theme the decline of the institution of the 
family to trace out the stresses brought to bear on human 
relations caused by the intrusiveness of capitalist modernity. 

As he traces the influences of capitalist modernity, Chan also 
dramatizes the complex ways in which moral corruption has 
entered into the dispossessed's and the beleaguered working- 
class people's struggle for survival, how moral corruption 
inflects their lives. In The Longest Summer, the family in 
question is itself engulfed in moral decay. The parents are not 
proud of Ga Yin but praise their younger son, who has become 
a gangster, and encourage Ga Yin to follow suit. At one point 
the father says that no one who tries to live honestly will 
succeed in life. This skepticism grows out of the economic and 
social conditions. Fruit Chan, in an interview made the 
comment, 

"A lot of parents only care about whether their 
children can bring money home and maintain a 
home for them. They do not care about what they 
do." 

Chan is deeply concerned about how the Chinese family, 
which was once the central repository of moral values, has 
now succumbed to powers of moral corruption. 

Unlike many Hong Kong film directors, Fruit Chan wishes to 
examine Hong Kong society from below, opening up new and 
important angles of vision. In this effort, he has demonstrated, 
as few other Hong Kong film directors have, the complex ways 
in which social power is inscribed on human bodies. Chan’s 
approach highlights the need to understand the workings of 
classes, how the socially marginalized in the streets connect 
and disconnect with each other, and how their daily activities 
relate to the larger world. The grammar of his cinematic 
imagination is structured to express this felt understanding of 
the lives of those on the margins. In many of his films, the 
conflicted life of the proletariat shapes both narrative 
discourses as well as representational strategies, thereby 
making such conflict a significant part of his filmic meaning. 






pimp who has... 



...an Internet site where he 
pimps his lover... 



...Ah Lu, who dresses up in 
many guises for the job... 



He is attracted to another 
prostitute, Tong Tong, also 
advertising on the Internet. 
She " looks so Mainland," 
he says and starts to 
pursue a relation with her 
after he runs into her on the 
streets. 


This is, of course, not to suggest that Chan is a documentary or 
ethnographic maker of films dealing with the other Hong 
Kong. His visual style and cinematic imagination represent 
the exact opposite. Fruit Chan is a creative filmmaker who 
seeks to illuminate facets of Hong Kong life by converting the 
lived lives and felt emotions of the disenfranchised into 
impactful cinematic images that unsettle and destabilize 
conventional understandings of Hong Kong society. His 
efforts may not always be successful, or on target, but his 
ambitions are clear. His films aim to reconfigure proletarian 
life through innovations in cinematic practices and 
representational discursivities and intertextualities. His 
consistent interest in exploring and forging representations of 
class invest his portraitures with a characteristic vibrancy. 



...as a blonde... ...or as a schoolgirl. 


As a film director, Fruit Chan focuses on the lived experiences, 
the aspirations, the inbuilt contradictions, of working-class 
life. His films lead us to recognize the importance of the 
experiential dimensions of class, the texture of this life, the 
voice of the un-voiced. A confusion of values, which marks the 
life of the dispossessed, constitutes the staple of his films. 
Chan shows us how people respond to events and seek to 
make sense of their responses in their desperate struggles for 
survival. Hong Kong, in his films, is a conflictual space of 
personal survival. 

As scholars and activists examine the nature and significance 
of class in their social inquiry, they often have a pronounced 
tendency to think in universalist terms. Many refer to Marx as 
promoting such a viewpoint, although in fairness to Marx, it 
must be said that scattered in his writings are recognitions 
that class has also to be understood in culturally specific 
terms. Fruit Chan’s films serve to emphasize the fact that class 
consciousness can best be understood in the complex ways in 
which the dispossessed and the marginalized respond to their 
distinctive experiences culturally. It is this cultural enframing 
that gives films like Durian, Durian and Hollywood Hong 
Kong their distinctive feel. We need to remind ourselves that 
frames of intelligibility needed to trace out the meanings of 
Chan’s films are forged on the anvil of culture - in this case, 






















He and the Chu family of 
butchers and pork vendors 
live in the Tai Horn shanty 
town. 



Behind and above Tai 
Horn... 



...towers a large apartment 
complex and shopping 
center. 



Hong Kong culture. He seems to be implying that capitalist 
modernity is a battle waged in culturally specific spaces and 
that it brings together mutually reinforcing and subverting 
desires derivng from both globalism and localism. He is also 
directing our attention to the fact that these culturally specific 
spaces offer us an epistemological vantage point from which to 
assess the dynamics of class in the modern world. The 
meanings and self-inventions of working-class lives can be 
comprehended only in terms of the culturally inflected, 
experiential nuances of working class experience, in all its 
ambiguities and contradictions. Social historians like E. P. 
Thompson, in discussing class, have made the point that it is 
through experience that structure is transmuted into process, 
and the subject re-enters into history.[4] What is interesting 
about Fruit Chan’s films is that he is aiming to dissect Hong 
Kong society within this kind of materialist and historical 
problematic. 

Related to the way that Fruit Chan ties depictions of class to 
the specificity of experience is the way in which he combines 
issues of class and gender, giving greater density and 
definition to both in the process. This is clearly to be seen in 
such films as Durian, Durian and Hollywood Hong Kong. 
Chan's films make clear that men and women do not inhabit 
the public spaces available to them in identical ways, and that 
this fact is very pertinent in explorations into class. For 
example, when he depicts the experience of mainland Chinese 
prostitutes working in Hong Kong, Fruit Chan is alerting us to 
the larger fact that technologies of power operate in diverse 
ways in society in order to maintain class hegemony. In 
addition, he is showing how gender issues are not confined to 
relations between makes and females but are vital strands in 
the hegemonic discourses of modernity and globalism. 

Another interesting feature of Fruit Chan’s films is that he 
does not seek to impose an ethic of individual heroism and 
triumph on the class structure. His characters, for the most 
part, do not display a desire to transcend their working-class 
confines in acts of upward mobility, thereby fortifying the 
valences and legitimations of the class system. Even when they 
dream and fantasize, it is through the optics and syntax of 
working-class life that dreams are accomplished. (By way of 
contrast, we can see how this impulse for class-transcendence 
characterizes Hollywood films, as in Pretty Woman.) What 
Fruit Chan depicts is the inevitability of the class system's 
structural inequities and the need to think of change not in 
terms of individual transcendence, but social-structural 
rearrangement. 


To page 3 










I live up there in Hollywood, 
Tong Tong says to Keung, 
as they find a moment of 
intimacy on a grassy slope. 
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She lives in Plaza 
Hollywood in an apartment 
provided by her pimp, 
"Peter." 
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Hollywood Hong Kong 
(cont'd) 



The butchers' bodies 
resemble the material they 
work with. 



They slaughter, smoke, and 
sell pork in a little carry-out 
stand. 



In discussing Fruit Chan’s approach to class and proletarian 
life, it is useful to examine how he narrativizes the human 
body as a cultural construct and political object. 
Understanding the nuances of embodied existence, the body's 
situatedness, is central to understanding working-class life. 
Chan's class imaginary finds visual expression in the way the 
human body is subject to social power. For him, the human 
body is both a thing and more than a thing. It cannot be 
understood as a purely biological object and is neither 
ahistorical nor pre-cultural. It is a social product that bears 
the inscription of social, political, economic, cultural and legal 
pressures. Films such as Made in Hong Kong , Hollywood 
Hong Kong and Dumplings focus on this fact. Chan’s 
understanding and visual representation of the body is 
interlinked with and constitutive of, chains of social meaning 
that bear directly on his class imaginary. Chan's films suggest 
that the human body should be appreciated as a locus of 
economic, social, political, cultural, and legal inscriptions and 
representations. Thus, the bodies that Chan depicts and 
narrativizes in his films are presented as an index of class 
affiliation. 

Michel Foucault talked about two types of bodies - the 
intelligible body and the useful body. [5] fopen notes in new 
window] The former refers to the aesthetic and cultural 
representations and image-making associated with the body, 
while the latter signifies the body that is subject to day-to-day 
rules and regulations. These two bodies are, of course, 
interconnected. Fruit Chan’s films interrogate the imperatives 
of the intelligible body so as to propose alternative 
perspectives. For example, as Durian, Durian and Hollywood 
Hong Kong deal with Chinese prostitutes working in the 
region, Chan does not present the characters' bodies as loci of 
sexuality, spaces of visual pleasure, but rather as sites of daily 
economic life. As a consequence of the films' narratives, the 
women's intelligible body, in the Foucauldian sense, gains a 
newer and heuristically useful inflection. 

















Even the pig Mama dines 
on pork and beer. 




As Tong Tong waves a red 
flag high from her 
Hollywood Plaza window.... 


Tong Tong meets Tiny Chu 
when she stops at the pork 
stand. They become 
friends. 



Tiny laughs to see Tong 
Tong swinging in the yard. 


One day she swings in a 
swing in the Chu yard. After 
she sleeps with Boss Chu, 
he also swings high in joy. 



She also seduces a reticent 
Ming, Chu's older son: 
"You're fat like your father." 


Social theorists like David Harvey have rightly sought to 
underline the importance of the body in understanding the 
operation of class and capital. [6] Fruit Chan is one of the few 
Asian filmmakers who have recognized the importance of this 
line of thinking. Harvey says, 



...Boss Chu waves one 
below in response. 



"Capital circulates, as it were, through the body of 
the laborer as a variable of capital and thereby 
turns labor into a mere appendage of the 
circulation of capital itself." 

Fruit Chan's films like Durian, Durian or Dumplings offer a 
phenomenological view of how class distinctions are 
imprinted on the body. One has to recognize how capital seeks 
to inflect human bodies, directly and obliquely, in order to 
meet its own needs, logics and imperatives. In a vivid example 
of this, Hollywood Hong Kong shows in detail the lives and 
labor process of a family of sausage makers who butcher and 
prepare pork. The men all "resemble" the pigs they work with; 
their bodies are depicted as closely related to the material 
strata through which they live. Fruit Chan's films serve to 
dramatize how bodies get constituted, how they are 
transformed into signifiers of meaning and carriers of tension 
endemic to the capitalist system. Thus in a film like 
Dumplings, where class analyses is less distinct, one can see 
how human bodies interact with other bodies and this 
relationality is a condition of their ontology, how bodies 
become constitutive of variable, social and cultural life. 




A "doctor" from the 
mainland, Dr. Liu, wants to 
impregnate Chu's big sow 
with a human fetus as a 
scientific experiment. 



Tong Tong and her pimp 
Peter have in play an 
elaborate extortion scheme. 
They send letters to the 
Chu father and son and 
Keung documenting that 
she is "underage" and 
threaten to go to the police. 



Later, Tong Tong sends her 
pal Tiny a postcard showing 
her in Los Angeles, with the 
word Hollywood in the 
background. 


Many decades ago, Karl Marx recognized this fact: 

"To say that man is corporeal, living, real, 
sensuous, objective, being full of natural vigor is to 
say that he has real, sensuous, objects as the object 
of his being or his life, or that he can only express 
his life in real sensuous objects."[7] 



Keung of course cannot 
pay, so a gang cuts off his 
hand, but not before they 
first cut off someone else's 
hand by mistake. 



But it's the wrong person's 
hand. He now has two left 
hands, and the other 
"Keung" has... 



Tiny finds a hand thrown 
into their courtyard and Dr. 
Liu sews it back on Keung. 



... two right hands. Butchery 
and body are repeated as a 
motif, here about Keung 
and his class position. 


The corporeal dynamism of the proletarian life that Fruit Chan 
stages is illustrative of this statement and is important to 
consider for two other reasons. First, the social constitution of 
the body is an important topic that does not receive adequate 
attention in film studies. And second, Fruit Chan is among the 
few filmmakers who enable us to explore this topic 
productively. 

Also related to the social "physicality" of the film is the 
imaginative way in which space can be displayed and utilized, 
drawing on all the cinematic resources available. Cinematic 
imagination and spatial imagination are closely interrelated, 
one feeding the other, as for example, one can see in the work 
of Wong Kar-wai. [8] In Fruit Chan's cinematic 
representations of proletarian life and proletarian spaces, the 
director pays great attention to the selection and enframing of 
his topographical landscapes as well as questions of camera 
placement, movement and angles. He realizes full well that in 




Durian Durian 



Yan works in Hong Kong on 
a short term visa. She takes 
about twenty to thirty tricks 
a day and.... 



....showers with each one, 
so that her skin is 
permamently chafed. 


late capitalistic societies urban space is traversed by 
transformations, disjunctures, and he seeks to capture this 
through his cinematic images. Dumplings provides us with 
memorable illustrations of this. How the urban working-class 
in Hong Kong lives in and conceptualizes space is of great 
concern to Fruit Chan, as his films trace out how urban space 
is linked to issues of social marginalization, geographies of 
economic production, and the structures of commodified 
society. 

Let us, for example, consider a film like Little Cheung. Here, 
Chan focuses on the restricted and damaged lives of the 
dispossessed living in such unglamorous districts as Mong 
Kok and Sham Shui Po. The topography he delineates is vitally 
connected to the banalities of everyday life, and animated by 
gossip, petty jealousies and moral transgressions. There is a 
widespread belief that globalization and increasing 
commodification of social life will inevitably pave the way 
toward a new homogenization of the working classes. But 
Fruit Chan tells us, through his constructed narratives and 
chosen images, that the situation is indeed far more complex 
and many sided. The denizens of these proletarian spaces are 
not only local Hong Kongers but also by migrant workers from 
the Philippines and mainland China. At a time when capitalist 
modernity increasingly extends its tentacles and fast-food 
franchises invade the landscape, Fruit Chan directs attention 
to old tea houses in back alleys in Mong Kok. Through these 
visual tropes, Chan seeks to capture the sense of community 
that is formed and un-formed among the marginalized under¬ 
classes. The space that is reconfigured in a film like Little 
Cheung, which is tinged with nostalgia, offers an interesting 
vantage pint from which to map the daily life and imagination 
of the working-class in Hong Kong. 

Social theorists discussing modern society very often treat 
space as neutral and apolitical. Chan's films, in contrast, 
vigorously de-naturalize space and bring out its political 
sedimentations and resonances. As shown by Fruit Chan, 
understanding the spatial practices that emerge from such 
spaces and the way they inflect human relations are crucial to 
a proper understanding of urban proletarian life. For Chan, 
questions of space are always already inscribed in questions of 
class. That is why spatial hierarchies play such a dominant 
role in his films, as for example in Dumplings. Michel 
Foucault has observed, "Contemporary space is perhaps still 
not entirely desanctified," [9] alluding to the apparent 
divisions "between private space and public space, between 



She lives in a tiny room with 
another woman, where the 
carry out food boxes 
accumulate. 



Ah Fan, the little girl from 
Little Cheung reappears, 
here seen with her family 
on her birthday, for which 
her father has a special 
treat, a durian. Later, she 
sends a durian to Yan in 
northeastern China. 



Yan becomes good friends 
with Ah Fan and joins them 
washing dishes in the alley. 


family space and social space, between cultural space and 
useful space, between space of leisure and that of work."[io] 

In Fruit Chan’s reconfiguration of space such divisions, such 
sanctifications are dismantled and urban spaces emerge as 
conflictual and hybrid spaces. To take up the question of space 
in examining the nature of capital and working-class life is 
important because the accumulation of capital has to be 
understood in terms of geographical expansions and spatial 
reconfigurations. As scholars like David Harvey have 
emphasized, 

"Class struggle unfolds differently across this 
highly variegated terrain and that the drive for 
socialism must take geographical realities and 
geopolitical possibilities into account, "[n] 



The police threaten Yan 
and her pimp and tell Yan 
to leave as soon as her 
permit expires. Ah Fan 
huddles in fear lest she be 
discovered. 



A rapid montage of Hong 
Kong's busy Portland Street 
covers a plot ellipsis 
omitting scenes of Yan's 
travel back to the mainland. 



Shortly before she leaves 
Yan stands in the alley 
where she and Ah Fan live, 
and she realizes she has 
never really seen the city. 



The visual track cuts to a 
plastic-covered taxi carrying 
her and her husband after 
she's arrived at her snowy 
northeastern city home. 


It is the merit of film directors such as Chan that we are in a 
position to put a human face and voice to these political and 












analytic assertions. 



Hours before she is 
supposed to leave Hong 
Kong, Yan takes one more 
trick. The day before, her 
supposedly last day of 
work, she'd taken forty. 



On Yan's return home, 
everyone ignores how she 
has earned her money and 
her parents want to throw a 
big banquet celebrating her 
return with fine food and 
wine. She just gets up from 
the table and says she's 
going to shower. 



Then we see her in the 
public shower, with the 
ritual of bathing as a motif 
uniting both halves of the 
film. 


Fruit Chan’s cinematic depiction of proletarian life is 
inseparable from his depiction of the pervasive influence of 
human violence. In most of his films, gangsterism is present 
either directly or indirectly, shaping the chain of events in the 
unfolding story. Violence in his films is not emotionally 
cathartic, nor does it contain heroic theatricalisms nor acts of 
redemption. He regards violence as endemic to the situation 
of the socially marginalized, and he sees it as a constitutive 
force in their everydayness and social relations. Fruit Chan’s 
point in films like Durian, Durian and Made in Hong Kong is 
that one cannot and should not try to explain violence in 
moral terms and categories before one has had time to 
examine the historical, social, economic contexts within which 
violence erupts. It is Fruit Chan’s intention to demonstrate the 
fact that gangsterism is not a behavioral pattern marking the 
socially dispossessed but that it is a function of social 
dispossession. In other words, Chan is pointing to the 
pervasive impact of structural violence that inexorably 
impinges on the life of working-class people. To him, to trace 
out the class imaginary and its complicated representations 
cannot be divorced from showing how class is related to 
violence. 

In discussing the cinematic representations of working-class 
life in Fruit Chan’s cinema, we must constantly bear in mind 
the fact that he is no documentary filmmaker bent on 
reflecting the life he sees, but rather a creative filmmaker who 
converts the lived realities of the working-class into images 
through his personal optic; thereby he makes an intervention 
into the current social and critical discourses of Hong Kong. 
Filmic representation points to the fact that cinematic images 
are not simply mirrors of the world but that they are 
representations, reconfigurations, and re-fabrications — 
transcoded in terms of the medium of cinema. Fruit Chan 
presents us with a textual object, say, the characters Autumn 
Moon or Little Cheung. This textual object becomes 
concretized as a result of the interplay of diverse discourses 
related to the lived life of the people in Hong Kong, their 
historical conditions of existence, the film director's 
imagination, the resources of cinema, and intertextuality — 
both cinematic and non-cinematic. Hence, rather than being a 
simple reflector of society, Fruit Chan's cinema constitutes a 
complex textuality that metonymically illuminates it. 

In order to understand the nature of textual object that Fruit 
Chan presents us, we need to focus not only on content but 
also on form. As I remarked earlier on in this essay, Fruit 
Chan’s films are best understood as fantasies in which the 











Yan's bankbook showing 
the large balance and the 
recent withdrawal to pay for 
the banquet. At that event, 
when presented with the 
bill, the parents said the 
daughter would pay for it. 



When back with her family 
and friends, Yan remains 
isolated. 


fantastic energy is channeled through the form of the film 
itself. He makes use of fantasy as a way of giving a sharper 
focus, a clearer profile, to the social realities that he is dealing 
with. In other words, he sees fantasy as a way of extending the 
discursive range of realism. Some of his films like Hollywood 
Hong Kong and Public Toilet are cast in terms of fantasy while 
others like Durian, Durian appear to be more realistic. 
However, even a film like Durian, Durian gains in definition 
through the incorporation of fantasy. There are different ways 
in which fantasy functions in cinema. For example, the first 
part of Durian, Durian dramatizes realistically the grim and 
harsh realities of proletarian life in Hong Kong. There is 
indeed a raw energy pulsating through the visualities of this 
part with speeded up action, quick cuts, and superimpositions. 
The second part that recounts the return of Yan to her 
homeland is more placid and infused with a sense of nostalgia. 
Both parts seem to be realistic in their own way. However, we 
need to keep in mind the fact that the, tranquility and pastoral 
contentment that inform the second part of the film are 
illusory. The narrative emphasizes how money is becoming 
increasingly important in the lives of the rural people, 
inflecting their relations in less than satisfying ways. Yan’s 
cousin goes to the south in search of work. It is just a matter of 
time before the north becomes like the south. Yan receives a 
gift from her friend in Hong Kong. It is a fruit - durian - not 
indigenous to Hong Kong, and it epitomizes the dialectic of 
desire and disavowal that characterizes the attitude of 
mainland Chinese to Hong Kong. The durian fruit is both 
deliciously sweet and unbearably foul-smelling. The 
tranquility seemingly presented via realism in the second part 
is illusory, a fragment of the fantastic. One has to examine the 
visual registers of the film to understand how the idea of 
fantasy informs content and form, and this is how the film's 
intersection of fantasy and realism opens up a more 
interesting and dynamic narrative economy. 



Her husband also does not 
talk about how she made 
money while in Hong Kong 
and they are shown as 
estranged. 


They divorce. While they 
are at the magistrate's, her 
cell phone rings with 
someone from Hong Kong 
asking her to return to work. 


In numerous interviews Fruit Chan has referred to this 







Yan's "home" city is shown 
as a cold and unhospitable 
place. 


intermingling of the registers of realism and fantasy. He once 
observed that he is more conscious of the social situation in 
Hong Kong than other directors and that his intent is to show 
the harsh social realities of Hong Kong. He has also gone on to 
remark that his films are only partially realistic; he also wants 
to mobilize the resources of cinema to generate emotion, 
incorporating fantasy as well. Speaking of the bank robbery in 
The Last Summer, he commented that in depicting it he has 
attempted to go beyond the confines of realism to incorporate 
dynamic visualities, thereby widening the discursive 
boundaries and regimes of representation of realism. His 
narrative economy, a mutually animating juxtaposition of 
realism and fantasy, has particular importance for Marxist 
aesthetics, in view of the fact that distinguished Marxist 
theoreticians like Georg Lukacs valorized realism as the only 
legitimate mode of representing social experience. 



After a long snowy drive to 
another town, Yan trudges 
through the ice to a set of 
open air market stalls. She 
had thought to open up a 
"boutique" but here her 
friend.... 



...tells her none of the 
sweaters are locally made 
but come from Shanghai, 
and that the profit from 
each sale is about ten yan. 
It is little to one who has 
73,000 yen in her bank 
account. 





Yan's young cousin says 
she wants to go south too. 



Yan gets many calls to 
return back to Hong Kong 
to work. 


What I have sought to do in this essay, then, is to point out 
that while questions of class, unfortunately, do not figure 
prominently in Hong Kong cinema, Fruit Chan’s work fills this 
lacuna in interesting ways. In the preceding discussion, I have 
sought to underline the importance of class in understanding 
both society and cinematized experience of society. Clearly, 
class is a complex and evolving concept. Some of Marx’s 
formulations have been overtaken by the events of last two 
centuries; but class as an analytical concept can still 
contribute significantly to the revitalization of debates about 
cinema and society. What is interesting about Fruit Chan’s 
films is his desire to show how subaltern subjects seek to write 
their identities within societies shaped by multinational 
capital, and how they seek to rise above their mandated 
oppressions to achieve greater social legibility and moral 
agency. Clearly, this is a desideratum that is close to fountains 
of Chan’s cinematic imagination. 

To notes 
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Opening shot: at the 
Shenzhen/Hong Kong border, Mei 
crosses with a lunch pail. 



Upon her client’s arrival, Mei asks 
Mrs. Li to guess her age. Mrs. Li 
looks at Mei. 



Serving the people — 
Dumplings 

by Chuck Kleinhans 

“When they travel, goods become more precious 
and human life cheaper. ’Til fopen notes in new 
window] 

In Dumplings ( Gaauji , aka Gaudzi, Hong Kong, 2004) 
director Fruit Chan presents a disturbing social satire using 
creepy taboo topics of cannibalism and abortion to pump up 
the shock and to underline ethical issues of capitalist culture. 
With a foundation in class politics, the feature interweaves 
grotesque horror imagery and a critique of the cult of youth 
and the commoditization of beauty in contemporary 
consumer society. [2] 

The film tells the tale using three central characters. Miriam 
Yeung Chin-Wah plays Ching Li, an aging former television 
actress famous for her earlier ingenue roles. In the film’s 
present she wants to regain her youth to keep her 
philandering husband’s attention. Her husband, Mr. Li, a 
successful older businessman, played by Tony Leung Ka-Fai, 
writes his wife big checks to barely excuse his extramarital 
affairs. And Bai Ling enacts Auntie Mei, a former medical 
doctor in the PRC who now lives in Hong Kong making 
special dumplings which promise to rejuvenate those who 
consume them. Once the dumplings seem to be working, 

Mrs. Li wants faster results, which begins her downward 
spiral. 

Because the film raises significant matters of contest and 
cross-cultural analysis, this article will proceed with a 
number of detours. I suggest readers can easily follow the 
essay in a non-linear fashion, navigating to key topics as they 
choose, and skipping one area to return later. The 
accompanying visual analysis also invites this hypertextual 
reading strategy. 


Mei returns the gaze. This 
shot/reverse shot privileges the 


1. Introduction 





















pair and binds them through 
comparison. Through much of the 
film the pair are bonded in mirror 
shots and two shots which invite 
comparison and contrast. The high 
point of this trope comes when 
they visit the Li’s mansion which is 
being remodeled and discuss 
gender politics and their respective 
life choices. 



Mr. Li first appears at the luxury 
hotel outdoor swimming pool in a 
modern high rise building on Hong 
Kong Island, the central business 
and financial district. 


2. Synopsis, feature length version 

3 . Synopsis, short version (40 min.) 

4 . Star image 

5 . Gender and class in a market economy 

° Mrs. Li 

° Mr. Li 
°The mistress 

°The schoolgirl and her mother 
0 Mei 

6. Cannibalism and the fetus image 

7 . Disturbing images 

8. Theme: perverse sentiments 

9 . The writer 

10 . The cinematographer 

11 . The director 

12 . Dumplings theory 

13 . Afterword 

Synopsis, feature length version 

An attractive 30-something woman, Mei, crosses from 
Mainland China to Hong Kong through immigration with a 
lunch pail. At home in a small apartment she begins to cook, 
sampling what appears to be a pink prawn. 

Mrs. Ching Li, a well-dressed bourgeois woman, arrives at 
the public housing building and looks for Mei. While Mrs. Li 
waits, Mei prepares dumplings with ingredients she brought 
from the mainland. Mrs. Li tentatively takes the first one, 
but drops it. Mei tells her to think of the results, not what it 
was. While Mrs. Li finishes the dish, Mei sings and dances a 
traditional song. 

At the outdoor pool of a luxury hotel, Mr. Li gets a foot 
massage from an attractive young woman with whom he 
flirts; he eats a delicacy, an egg with a recognizably 
developed chick. From inside Mrs. Li observes her husband. 

In a mainland hospital, Mei obtains aborted fetuses to carry 
back to Hong Kong. 

Returning, Mei prepares another serving of dumplings for 
Mrs. Li. Mr. Li and the masseuse are seen having sex. Mrs. Li 
returns to Mei and asks for faster results in rejuvenation. 

As she leaves, a mother brings her pregnant schoolgirl 
daughter, asking for an abortion. Mei refuses, saying it is too 
risky, suggesting going to the mainland. The distressed 
mother pleads, finally saying her husband raped his 15 year 
old daughter. Mei still refuses. 


At the hotel, Mrs. Li sees the mistress leave a tray of food 























outside a door in the hallway and hears her husband’s voice 
from behind the door. 

With Mei along, Mrs. Li goes up into the Peak district to see 
the mansion she and her husband are remodeling while 
living in the hotel. Mrs. Li expresses her bitterness about her 
husband’s affairs. Mei observes that Mrs. Li is rich, but Mei 
is free, her own boss; Mrs. Li will never divorce. Again Mrs. 

Li wants faster results. 

Mei finds the mother and arranges for the abortion to be 
done. The abortion procedure is presented. 

Afterwards, Mrs. Li arrives and Mei describes how the 5 
month old fetus, a male and conceived by a virgin girl from 
her own father, is especially potent. Mrs. Li devours the 
(slightly crunchy) dumplings. A phone call informs her Mr. 

Li has broken his leg, and she returns to the hotel where he 
is in bed in a cast. She initiates sex play, saying he now needs 
her. 

On a city bus, the schoolgirl is bleeding out from the 
abortion, and collapses on the street, her mother hysterical. 

Mrs. Li caresses her skin; at a hotel dinner for a group of 
women, they remark on how she seems younger; but they 
also notice a fishy smell. Mrs. Li panics and takes a 
perfumed bath, calls Mei who says the smell is because the 
rejuvenation is working. 

Mr. Li listens in to the call. He then appears at Mei’s place, 
asking if it really works. Mei flirts with him and he has quick 
rough sex with her. He is stunned to discover she is actually 
in her 60s while appearing to be in her 30s. 

Mrs. Li goes to her MD about her symptoms. Departing, she 
sees the mistress leaving a gynecologist’s office while a staff 
person says she missed her ultrasound appointment and 
should call if she continues to have morning sickness. She 
finds Mei in the apartment building’s beauty shop; Mei says 
she can’t supply Mrs. Li anymore (implying to the audience 
that Mr. Li will now be her patron). 

The police show up at the apartment of the dead schoolgirl to 
find the mother has stabbed her husband. 

Mei is seen quickly leaving her apartment. 

Mrs. Li meets the mistress in a restaurant and offers to pay 
her twice what Mr. Li would pay for the male she is carrying 
to come to term. Mrs. Li wants it aborted now. 



Mei is seen in the mainland, appearing as a laborer on the 
street. 


The abortion takes place in a gynecologist’s office. Mrs. Li 
insists the procedure be done mechanically, not with 
chemicals; and she will take the fetus. She is seen preparing 
the aborted fetus for dumplings. 

Synopsis, short version 


Eliminates the pregnant mistress line and Mr. Li meeting 
Mei. Mei directly proceeds with the schoolgirl’s abortion. 



Upset because her body begins to 
smell fishy, Mrs. Li phones Mei. 



Mr. Li listens in on the conversation 
and learns about Mei’s special 
cuisine. 


Mrs. Li goes to her MD and discovers she is now pregnant. 

In the final sequence she induces an abortion to herself and 
then prepares the fetus for dumplings. 

The short version is more like a wry fable with fewer 
characters examined. Mei’s mercenary motivation is played 
down; Mrs. Lee’s final scene seems to display her demented 
nature. 

Star image 

Miram Yeung Chin Wah (b. 1974, HK) began a highly 
successful Cantopop singing career in 1995 and quickly 
became a star of romantic comedy films playing young 
women described variously by reviewers and in publicity as 
“sassy,” “sparkling,” “happy-go-lucky,” “headstrong,” 
"effervesant,” and notable for infectious laughter. (The 
Madame Tussaud’s museum in Hong Kong has a wax figure 
likeness which giggles.) Thus her role in Dumplings as a 
retired aging TV star involves significant casting against 
type. There’s no frivolity in her performance, only a 
deepening seriousness of purpose, though we also see on 
television clips of her earlier performance as a giggling teen. 
[3]. The reruns provide a recurring reminder of her lost 
youth. 

Tony Leung Ka Fai (b. 1958, HK) accumulated 92 acting film 
credits from 1983 to 2006 playing mostly serious dramas. 
(Not to be confused with Tony Leung Chiu-Wai) He has 
appeared in a wide variety of roles, often emphasizing his 
conventionally handsome looks, e.g., Election, Ashes of 
Time, Centre Stage, The Lover (Fr.), Prison on Fire. 


Bai Ling (b. 1970, Chengdu, China) began a stage-acting 
career in China before moving to the US in the early 1990s 
where she has appeared largely in supporting roles in TV and 
film dramas, often as an exotic Asian. In Red Corner (1997) 
she played the Richard Gere character’s assigned Chinese 







Mei listens to Mrs. Li’s anxieties. 
Throughout the films she touches 
her body: caressing her breasts, 
adjusting her bra, examining her 
bare feet, scratching. She swigs 
wine while cooking, eats snacks 
that require breaking a seed pod 
and discarding the shell, wipes 
sweat from her brow with the back 
of her hand. 



While talking with Mei, Mrs. Li sees 
a rerun of her TV show, shot 15 
years before. Seeing herself as a 
20-year-old playing a teen 
schoolgirl, Mrs. Li begins to break 
down and cry over her lost youth. 


lawyer; he convinces her he is falsely accused, and the pair 
must challenge a corrupt justice system. (Predictably, official 
China hated the film.) She played Tuptim in Anna and the 
King (1999), and is the lead in the forthcoming German 
feature Shanghai Baby (2007). 

A January 2005 Playboy pictorial hyped the Dragon Lady 
image with highly exaggerated eye makeup and projected 
Chinese calligraphy on her nude body and a Chinese 
character tattoo above her crotch. A Google image search 
turns up many red carpet appearances and “nipple slip” 
paparazzi photos. 

In Dumplings she portrays a 6o-something woman who 
served as a doctor in China, performing thousands of 
abortions, but who maintains her 30-something appearance 
by eating aborted fetuses. As Auntie Mei she dresses in 
colorful bold pattern skinny pants, presents her earthy body 
with broad physical gestures, eagerly seduces Mr. Lee who 
begins vigorous sex with her bent over the kitchen table, has 
a slightly mocking conversational style, and enacts an 
energetic dumpling maker.[4] In contrast, Mrs. Lee presents 
herself with a highly controlled upper class decorum, 
dressed in expensive garments and accessories, and a 
restricted body language, even in lovemaking with her 
husband. 

To page 2: Gender and class in a market economy 
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Gender and class in a market economy 



Mei’s tenement is old and part of a 
large complex (one of the identical 
buildings is numbered 40). 
Kowloon is the lower class and 
more distinctly culturally Chinese 
peninsula across from wealthy, 
British, and cosmopolitan Hong 
Kong Island. 



Visiting the Li’s house during the 
remodeling, Mei realizes how 
wealthy they are. 


Dumplings dramatizes/allegorizes neoliberal transnational 
capitalism. Capitalism is commonly divided into three 
sectors. The primary production sector creates capital 
through extraction of primary resources (mining, oil drilling, 
agriculture — farming and animal husbandry, forestry, 
fishing, etc.). The secondary sector creates capital through 
transforming raw materials, manufacturing (light and heavy) 
and construction. Finally, the tertiary sector works in the 
area of services ranging from its most everyday face as retail 
to corporate machinations including finance, insurance, and 
so forth. 

The film is set within the specific location of Hong Kong (HK 
Special Administrative Region) and the cross-border 
adjoining urban area of Shenzhen. Shenzhen is famous for 
being the first of the Special Economic Zones established by 
Deng Xiaoping in 1979. It has been spectacularly successful 
and essentially went from being a backwater to a boomtown 
within a decade. China’s busiest port, Shenzhen is one of the 
fastest growing cities in the world, completing a high rise 
building every day of the year. The cost of labor here is much 
less than in adjoining Hong Kong, and although located in 
the southern region where Cantonese is spoken (also the 
common language of Hong Kong), actually Mandarin is the 
most commonly spoken language with migrants from all over 
China who were attracted by the opportunities for 
employment. The city is one of the most productive for 
manufacturing. For example, almost all Apple iPods and 
laptops are made here. 

This is itself a significant aspect of the place. Like economic 
zones around the developing world (Mexico, Indonesia, 

India, Philippines, etc.), the opportunity for employment 
heavily draws people from impoverished rural areas and 
simultaneously changes basic social patterns. Essentially this 
repeats the general pattern of industrial capitalism driving 
people off the land and into urban factories in the 19th 
century West. 


For example, single women can find better paying 
employment than in their home communities, but are then 










detached from traditional family structures and customs. 
This has both positive and negative aspects. It frees the 
women from conservative patriarchal tradition, giving them 
freedom to earn and spend and live without traditional 
supervision. Yet they are alienated from their families, 
heavily supervised in the workplace, and face working 
conditions that are often harsh, without government 
regulation or unions to protect basic workers rights. They 
often must labor in unsafe and unhealthy workplaces and 
under other sweatshop conditions. 

The particular form this takes in China relates to the hukou 
system, in which people are registered by family residency, 
which keeps people linked to their birthplace. But this has 
been drastically changed by large-scale migration, especially 
from rural areas to urban areas. The new arrivals are, for the 
most part, “undocumented aliens,” who do not have access to 
many government services such as healthcare because they 
lack proof of legal residency. 

The film begins with Mei transiting from Shenzhen to Hong 
Kong at the border immigration checkpoint. She carries a 
familiar metal lunchpail (like the tiffin-box in India). Yet as 
we soon discover, she is actually smuggling her “special 
foreign ingredient” into Hong Kong. Of course, Hong Kong is 
best known as an entrepot, a port city established for trade, 
being an interface between materials taken from the inland 
area (the Mainland) and perhaps offering some added value 
in manufacturing (thus taking raw silk and making cloth or 
clothing) before exporting. 

Thus what we actually witness on this specific character 
narrative level is an allegory of China/Hong Kong economic 
relations. China produces raw materials by extraction 
(literally, in this film, by abortion to produce dead fetuses), 
which are then taken to Hong Kong by Mei (smuggling), 
where they are transformed by artesian manufacturing 
(making the dumplings in her kitchen) and served up as part 
of a service economy to an eager consumer (the wealthy Mrs. 
Li). Mei lives in an old public housing project in Kowloon.[5] 

Mrs. Li and class 

The dumplings are consumed by Mrs. Li, who is a secondary 
or parasitic member of the elite class of capitalists; she 
herself produces nothing of value. Even when she throws a 
party for her women friends, it is a catered affair in the 
luxurious hotel in which the couple lives — with all the 
preparations, cooking, service, and cleaning done by the 
hotel staff — while the mansion residence is being 
remodeled. Her only labor is to choose a bottle of wine to be 


served. 



Mr. Li explains he will be out of 
town, though he’d promised earlier 
to stay for their 15th anniversary. 
He writes a check and gives it to 
her: 


In discussion with Mei, she says she knows of her husband’s 
affairs and would not be upset if he was discrete, but he 
doesn’t hide them. Mei responds that she thinks Mrs. Li will 
never divorce; Mei did divorce her husband and declares she 
is “free,” self sufficient in making a living. But Mrs. Li is 
locked into simply being a trophy wife, and as such her 
physical beauty is her main asset, yet one with declining 
value as she ages. Thus for her, arresting age is not simply a 
matter of vanity or pride, but has a material basis in 
protecting her financial well-being. 

Mei: Wow! Your home is so grand! 

Mrs. Li: So? It’s empty! It’s a house, not a home. 

My husband is probably with some young girl 

now. 


Mrs. Li. So many 
zeroes. 


Mei: Didn’t he notice your change? 


Mr. Li. I’ll only be gone 
four or five days, and if 
not, I’ll write you 
another check as a fine. 


Mrs. Li: I can’t wait. I need your best stuff. 

Mei: For youth and beauty, we women are always 
busy fighting our age. 


Mrs. Li. Fines are for 
mistakes. 


Mrs. Li: I used to always laugh when I was young. 
I joined the TV station right after high school. I 
became a hot star at once. Li was the sponsor of 
my show. We met when I was doing a stunt. I fell 
and he held me. 


Mei: So you married him? 

Mrs. Li: I was 20 then. Every girl at that age 
dreams of a perfect marriage. He was in his 
thirties and he loved me. I thought I would live 
happily ever after. 

Mei: All men love chicks in their twenties. 


Mrs. Li: They do so in their thirties, forties, fifties, 
sixties and so on. It’s the law of nature. They just 
can’t resist the body of a 20-year-old. I can accept 
that, as long as he doesn’t flaunt it. 

Mei: Men are all the same, (chuckles) All they 
know is sex. What’s so good about a 20-year-old 
bimbo? 


Mrs. Li: And you? 

Mei: (sighs) Worse. I broke up with my first love 




and married an uncultured man. A cook! Back 
then, we mainlanders all wanted to come to Hong 
Kong. We would do anything just to get a Hong 
Kong ID. As for me...(hmm) I struggled hard 
before I could get my residency. But then, I also 
got divorced. I don’t think you dare get a divorce. 
Women like you are everywhere. Be glad you 
know me. Otherwise...in five years, you’ll be an 
ex-wife, (hmm) In ten years, an ex-ex. And in 15 
years, you’ll be nothing. Unlike you, I’m my own 
boss. You may be rich, but I am free. 


Mr. Li and class 



Poolside, Mr. Li enjoys a “goodie,” 
an egg with a highly developed 
chick. The 2004 film appeared 
within the active memory of the 
1997-98 Hong Kong “bird flu” 


Mr. Li is a highly successful capitalist, but is never shown in 
a workplace such as a factory, or construction site, or offices 
in the financial district, etc. Rather, he only seems to conduct 
business on the phone: poolside at the hotel or in his 
temporary suite while the house is being remodeled. He 
seems to be the paradigm of the tertiary sector capitalist: 
producing no material thing, but moving money around as 
an occupation. He is remote from the workplace, the place 
for actual production of value. He travels and is gone for 
several days at a time, and he conducts affairs with his 
mistress in the same hotel, on the same floor. He writes 
checks to his wife to make up for his emotional detachment. 
And he eats eggs with well-formed chicks in them; said to be 
rejuvenating. 



epidemic during which at 
government order, all poultry in the 
region was destroyed. While many 
Chinese people have eaten or 
commonly know of this dish, after 
the epidemic it resonates with a 
certain danger. 


The mistress and class 

We first meet Connie Zhao, the young woman, while she 
gives Mr. Li a foot massage next to the swimming pool. He 
playfully tries to caress her, and she gently rebuffs and scolds 
him while laughing. 



Mr. Li enjoys his massage while 
opening a delicacy egg. 


Later we see her having sex with Li, and even later observed 
by Mrs. Li emerging from a gynecologist’s office, revealing 
her pregnancy. In the denouement, Mrs. Li arranges a 
meeting with her in a classy restaurant where the two 
negotiate the terms of the mistress’s abortion. The masseuse 
shows her cold-blooded calculation: she is young, five 
months pregnant, and only has to carry four more months. 
Mr. Li is not only paying her now but will pay for the male 
heir; she’s young and can use the cash to jump-start her 
adult life. 

Mrs. Li’s counter-offer is just as calculating: 

Mrs. Li: My husband is back with me. I won’t let 

go again. Give up. 


Ms. Zhao: IVe expected it all along. 



Mrs. Li: But you’re pregnant. 

Ms. Zhao: He doesn’t mind. He wanted a son. 
Mrs. Li: And if it’s a girl? 

Ms. Zhao. Then I charge less. I’m in. 

Mrs. Li: You sure? 


Mistress: "The pay would be 
enough for me to live well for a 
while." In Hong Kong, the cash 
nexus dictates the bottom line. 


Ms. Zhao: I’m five months along. Only four more 
months to do. I’m young. I can spare the time. 
The pay would be enough for me to live well for a 
while. 



Mrs. Li: I want your baby. 

Ms. Zhao: Why? Inheritance issues? 

Mrs. Li: I want your baby now. 

Ms. Zhao: Now? 

Mrs. Li: Abort it. You can be free again, and I can 
rest assured. I’ll double whatever he’s paying you. 
How about that. 









As Mrs. Li leaves, having asked for 
more potent dumplings, a mother 
arrives with her pregnant daughter, 
seeking an abortion. 



Mei declines, saying it’s illegal. 



We are lead to assume that Mrs. Li’s motivation is to remove 
her rival from the scene and make sure there is no (culturally 
highly valued) male child to distract her husband. She 
deliberately disrupts filial succession. With the deal struck, 
the pair appear at the gynecologist’s office for the procedure: 
Mrs. Lee wants to watch, insists on an induction without 
chemicals, and wants to carry away the fetus. It is only in the 
final scene when we fully understand her motives: she begins 
to chop up the fresh fetus to make dumplings for her own 
consumption. 

The schoolgirl, her mother, and class 

As Mrs. Li departs after a dumpling meal, a mother arrives 
with her schoolgirl daughter, explaining the child is 
pregnant. Mei confirms the pregnancy and the mother pleas 
for an abortion, urging her silent daughter to plea for help. 
Mei refuses, telling the mother it can be done safely in 
Shenzhen; the mother replies that they cannot afford that. 
Again Mei refuses. The mother pleads: the girl just 15, a 
child, how could she care for a baby? Again Mei defers; 
finally the mother says that the girl was raped by her father. 
Mei still refuses (in the feature version; in the short she then 
begins the procedure). 

But after visiting the remodeling of the mansion with Mrs. 

Li, and realizing how wealthy the Li's are, and how desperate 
the wife is for a faster rejuvenating process, Mei stops at the 
mother’s apartment to say she will do the procedure. Mei’s 
motivation is thus strongly marked as mercenary. 


Mei tells them to go to the 
Mainland. The mother says she 
can’t afford it. 


The abortion proceeds without chemical intervention, with 
Mei only inducing a catheter, which takes much longer and 
puts the mother at much greater risk. Riding the bus on the 
way home, the post-operative girl begins to bleed out, and 
then collapses on the street with her mother hysterical. 


The film returns to their apartment when police respond and 
we find the mother has murderously stabbed her husband 
next to an altar to the dead teen. Thus this story line also 
disrupts filial succession. 

Mei and class 

Mei is introduced only as a dumpling maker who promises 
her clients a food that will bring youth. In the next sequence, 
she is seen in a mainland hospital in Shenzhen, buying black- 
Mei declines to perform the market aborted fetuses. We learn she used to work there. At 

procedure on the first visit. the Shenzhen hospital, Mei’s nurse-procurer points out Mei’s 

ex. 







Staff woman: Why did you two break up? 



Returning home after the abortion, 
the daughter bleeds out and 
collapses. 



Police arrive to find the mother has 
stabbed the father in front of the 
altar to their dead child: enlarged 
student ID photo, traditional 
Buddhist incense and fruit, and 
Mickey pattern curtains. 


Mei: It was long ago. He loathed the one-child 
policy. But I was aborting over 10 fetuses a day. 

That was 3,000 a year; 30,000 in ten years. He 
was afraid I would have a cursed child for all the 
deaths I caused. It was a national policy. 

Staff woman: Indeed. 

Mei: I was only serving the people! 

Staff woman: Indeed! Bye, then. 

The Mao’s directive to the party cadres, “Serve the people,” 
in the PRC past, (and under socialism providing state health 
care for the masses during the one family/one child policy) 
becomes, in the Hong Kong present, working in the food 
service sector preparing dumplings for a wealthy clientele. 
The communist slogan, “Serve the People,” becomes the 
capitalist advertising slogan, MacDonald’s hamburgers: 
“Billions Served.” 

In contrast to the Li’s, privileged native Hong Kongers, 
“flexible citizens” who occupy only a transnational 
cosmopolitan space, Mei is adept at kitchen work, and knows 
Chinese history and culture, giving Mr. Li a lesson about the 
long and legendary history of infanticide and cannibalism in 
Chinese history. 

Mei’s self-presentation is disarming, witty, and sometimes 
ironic. Her hair is always slightly loose, her gestures rather 
broad. She dresses in contrasting splashy bold prints, wears 
tight pants, and low cut tops that show her breasts when she 
bends over. 



In contrast, Mrs. Li presents herself as especially 
conservative and insecure (perfectly coiffed with everything 
in place, dressed always in stylish and pricey designer 
fashions, keeping her matching purse nearby, and restrained 
in gesture and movement). 

During the abortion sequence Mei works efficiently and with 
the kind of “routine sincerity” of a medical professional, 
offering a kind of supportive cheer. In her meeting with Mr. 
Li, Mei is sexy and seductive, and she clearly eyes him up as 
her main chance. 

To page 3: Cannibalism and the fetus image 
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Cannibalism and the fetus image 

The dumplings are made from fetuses, providing the magic totem for 
rejuvenation, and the narrative’s illegal/immoral boundaries. While 
many cultures throughout history exhibit “sympathetic magic” — the 
belief that eating a totem allows one to absorb its power — China has 
been especially identified with this idea in recent times. Because its 
traditional medicine includes making cures from ingredients including 
insects and animals, and because the traditional culture ascribes 
curative powers to certain animal organs (from such as tigers, bears, 
rhinos, and sea turtles), recent highly publicized endangered species 
policies and enforcement against poaching and smuggling brought 
attention to the Chinese market. 

Cannibalism is often treated with a certain comic touch in film, 
recognizing the taboo while flirting with its grotesqueness and 
exaggerating the matter (for example, the dining sequence in Hannibal 
[d. Ridley Scott, 2001]). But the fetus image can seldom be used for 
comic effect in the same way.r 61 fopen notes in new window) Two 
factors have shaped this in the past 40 years. First, technological 
advances in medical imaging, including photography, allow for a much 
more detailed and thus “realistic” visualization of the fetus. Photographs 
of a developing fetus in the uterus usually result in astonishment and 
awe at this depiction of normally unseen life. Sequential developmental 
photos also evoke wonder and amazement at the revelation of a 
previously hidden process. Thus, we have a way of imagining prenatal 
life today that previous generations could know only through medical 
drawings, for the most part.[7] Educational documentaries such as the 
PBS Nova series, the Discovery Channel, and works aimed specifically at 
classroom exhibition make these new visuals widely available. 

The fetus as image has one resonance in East Asia, but a different one in 
the U.S. framework. The most important factor in terms of public 
understanding of fetus images in the U.S. is the success of the anti¬ 
abortion movement in taking over the visual culture of “the unborn” 
(their term) with explicit photos of aborted fetuses. Soon after the Roe v. 
Wade decision in 1973 liberalized U.S. abortion laws, abortion 
opponents organized public demonstrations, including marches and 
picketing of abortion providers, often using large photos of aborted 
fetuses to make their case visually. [8] While many who adapted the 
“pro-life” position sought change through traditional legal and political 
means, a very significant wedge of the movement sought an intensely 
confrontational approach and used the visual support of “atrocity” 





images to justify their militancy and in particular their in-your-face 
intimidation of abortion service clients. 

The other side, the “pro-choice” position, did not have any particular 
visuals to support their argument. At best, one might see in Planned 
Parenthood, a national organization supporting female reproductive 
rights and services, images of happy (small) families, smiling moms with 
babies, and so forth. In U.S. campus newspaper ads, visuals show young 
women expressing confidence in controlling their reproductive capacity. 
And commercial television ads promote a variety of products for birth 
control, control of or protection from sexually transmitted diseases, 
more convenient menstrual cycles, etc. 

In part the signifying absence of fetal images in the pro-choice camp is 
the obvious visual logic of “a picture can’t say ain’t” — that is there is no 
visual marker for absence or positing a negative. [9] But it also reflects 
the problem of defining the prenatal tissue as having “life,” or being 
“human,” or having “consciousness” or a “soul.” These qualities cannot 
be established by visual evidence alone, since they rest on a more 
complex (and contestable) understanding that derives from science, 
philosophy, and religion, and which are not precise, socially agreed 
upon, or self-evident in the law. In the contest for public opinion and 
personal belief, the human-likeness of a fetus comes through visually. 
[10] The questions of what is human, when human life begins, when a 
fetus is a recognizable individual in religious and moral terms, as well as 
legal terms that command state intervention for protection, remain 
unsettled and contentious.[11] 

Disturbing images 

The film uses a deliberately slow build up of visceral disturbance 
involving the images of the fetuses and abortion. 



Mei begins the food prep and puts the (as yet unexplained) special 
ingredient in a bowl with fresh slices of ginger root. 



While doing the kitchen work, Mei picks one up; it slips and drops; she 
picks sit up gain and eats it raw. 



On a later visit, Mrs. Li wants to accelerate the process. The audience 
now knows Mei’s background as an abortionist on the Mainland, and 
that the “special ingredient” is fetuses. Mei gives an enthusiastic verbal 
description. 

Mrs. Li. Do you have more potent stuff for faster results? 

Mei. The best are those in the fifth or sixth month. You have 
to remove it by breaking the water sac, then sliding it out. It’s 
covered by a layer of creamy fat. The colors are defined. You 
can even see the cranium. Its tiny limbs will still be moving 
around, (laughs) It’s only this big in the first trimester. But 
the meat will be tough by the third trimester. The fifth- 
month ones are perfect, kitten-like. So cute and so 
nutritious. 

















Mei returns to the kitchen and we get the first explicit close up of the 
flesh: translucent, looking like Gummi Bears candy. 



After her verbal description, Mei confronts Mrs. Li directly with a fetus. 
Mei’s tone and style seems to combine the somewhat offhanded 
materialism of a professional cook toward the ingredients, a skilled 
surgical MD who had regularly performed 3,000 medical abortions a 
year, and a certain mild class antagonism, seeing if she can shock the 
proper bourgeois woman, her client. 


















Mrs. Li’s response is to eat the meal without her previous hesitation and 
to ask on leaving for Mei to call her if she can obtain stronger stuff. 



Later, knowing how wealthy the Li’s are, Mei advises the mother that 
she will perform the schoolgirl’s abortion. She begins in her apartment, 
inserting a catheter. 



Mei avoids using drugs to speed contractions and labor; as a result the 
labor is protracted. 








The fetus is delivered. Mei cuts the umbilical cord, and she tells the 
mother and schoolgirl to rest for a while. 



Mrs. Li arrives for another meal; curious, she peeks into the kitchen and 
sees Mei with the fresh fetus and placenta from the schoolgirl’s 
abortion. She panics and runs outside. 





But she returns shortly, and in this mirror shot finds Mei in a reverie or 
mildly ecstatic state, caressing her breast. 



The pair regard the fetus together. 



And they begin the dumpling making. 












Mei chooses to make steamed dumplings. 



In the final sequence, following the mistress’s abortion, Mrs. Li handles 
the male fetus...and a meat cleaver. 

To page 4: Theme — perverse sentiments 
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Theme: perverse sentiments 

In Sentimental Tabulations, Rey Chow lays out the cluster 
of thematic concepts she sees as the affective “mode” of the 
sentimental. She argues we must see China as existing in 
transition, with both residual cultural patterns as well as 
progressive ones overlapping. The present is in dynamic 
flux. Borrowing Raymond Williams’ term, “structures of 
feeling,” she examines a group of contemporary films from 
prestige dramatic directors who essentially work in the area 
of melodrama (though she disavows that term, saying her 
concerns cover a different terrain). ri2~i ropen notes in new 
window] 

As in her earlier books on Chinese film, Primitive Passions 
and Ethics After Idealism Chow concentrates on 
mainstream “serious,” “well made” (and fairly middle¬ 
brow) film that has film festival and art-house circulation in 
the West. [13] 

Chow identifies eleven key situations of “sentimental 
tabulations.” In Dumplings these situations are completely 
absent or turned perverse. 

• Filiality 

(indebtedness to elders, demand for filial piety). 

The three central characters have no elders; they abort 
those who would make them elders; the schoolgirl is 
betrayed by being raped by her father. 

• Domesticity 

(household arrangements of caring, tending, nursing, etc.). 
The Li’s domesticity is purchased, assigned to servants (the 
masseuse, the maid, the hotel waiters, etc.) framed in elite 
cosmopolitan consumption. Mr. Li writes checks to 
substitute for emotional contact. Only when he has a 
broken leg does his wife tend to him, noting now that he’s 
helpless, he needs her. Mei provides a commodified 
domesticity through food preparation, small talk, and with 
Mr. Li, sex. 

• Food 

(preparation, consumption, sharing/offering; source of 






intimacy, pathos, and/or sinocentrism). 

Mr. Li consumes nearly-hatched eggs; entertaining her 
female friends, Mrs. Li depends on the hotel to cater it. Mei 
prepares and serves dumplings, but they are inherently 
perverse items, not made or received in love; she does know 
the historical/cultural resonance of dumplings and cuisine 
in Chinese society. 

• Poverty 

(deprivation, powerlessness; and valorization of frugality). 
The Li’s operate at the top of the privilege pyramid; once 
made an outlaw, Mei is shown as a survivor, living by her 
wits on the street. 

• Childhood/old age 
(worthy because dependent). 

Neither is present; the characters are or become childless, 
even the schoolgirl’s mother. Mei lies about having a child 
to explain border crossing (that is smuggling) with her 
lunch pail. Throughout the film, perversely reversing the 
“natural order” of aging depends on the destruction of 
prenatal life. 

• Physical labor 
(represented or known). 

All the Li’s needs are met by servants; from the start Mei is 
shown working: transporting fetuses, making dumplings, 
serving food, performing an abortion, providing sex, and 
finally on the run, carrying her means of production on a 
bamboo yoke. The mistress provides sexual serrvices. The 
schoolgirl, and later the mistress, undergo a long labor to 
deliver their fetuses. 

• Togetherness and separation 

(travel, migration, illness, life’s transience). 

The Li’s seem to travel internationally (she to London for a 
few days to see a nephew; he on “business”) and 
effortlessly; Mei moved from the PRC to Hong Kong, and 
also transits back and forth to Shenzhen to acquire her 
ingredients, and finally escapes there to avoid prosecution 
in Hong Kong. 

• Preference for familial/social harmony 

(vs. discord; demands for self-restraint and self-sacrifice). 
The Li’s marriage is only formal; their “real” household is 
under renovation; they consume others. The schoolgirl’s 
mother stabs her husband. Mei, divorced, has no family, 
only clients. 

• Passing of time 
(irreversible; nostalgia). 

Mei has perversely reversed time, aging, and promises the 



same for her customers. Her apartment is filled with “old” 
things, old furniture. The Li’s live in a cosmopolitanized 
present with no heritage. The periodical re-runs of Mrs. Li’s 
TV show reminds her of time passage, but provoke anxiety 
and desperation, not nostalgia. 

• Manifestations of nature 

(visual metaphors of change, conditions that humans must 
learn to accept). 

The dumplings defy nature, transience, loss. The film is 
shot entirely within man-made urban space. Only the visit 
to the mansion indicates any green nature, and it is framed 
by the mechanical Peak Tram; even at the house, “nature” 
is animal statues. 

• The non-negotiable imperative to reproduce biologically 
(responsibility to preserve the family line). 

Mrs. Li in both the short and feature versions defies this 
cultural demand. The schoolgirl is doubly victimized. Mei is 
the agent of destruction. 

Rey Chow concludes her examination of the sentimental 
mode with the observation, 

“As the affect of accommodation, compromise, 
and settlement, the sentimental — which I 
myself consider to be the great Chinese theme... 

— is a form of thinking-cum-living that, to put it 
forthrightly, is the opposite of nomadism. 

Hence its potency, paradoxically, to move (us). 
Accordingly, the scenarios most effectively 
dramatized in this sentimental mode are often 
other than those of defiance, rebellion, flight, or 
absolute departure.” (p. 199) 

In sharp contrast, Dumplings changes and challenges the 
sentimental situations through perversions. The 
conservative momentum of social stability is perverted 
under contemporary capitalism to the most vicious dog- 
eat-dog, or human-eat-fetus frenzy. 

The writer 

The screenplay was adapted from a novella, “The 
Dumplings of Yue Mei’s Attic.”[i4] Well-known Hong Kong 
novelist and screenwriter Lilian Lee has written over 30 
books. She is a popular novelist on the mainland as well as 
Hong Kong and Taiwan and the Chinese diaspora. 
Numerous films have been made from her novels, such as: 

1 . Rouge (d. Stanley Kwan, 1987), 

2 . The Romance of the Golden Lotus (Clara Law,1989), 


3 . Kaivashima Yoshiko (Eddie Ling-Ching Fong, 1990; 
aka The Last Princess of Manchuria), 

4 . Farewell My Concubine (Chen Kaige, 1993), 

5 . Temptation of a Monk (Clara Law, 1993), 

6. White Snake, Green Snake (Tsui Hark, 1993) 

7 . The story for Dumplings. 

Throughout her screenplays (and novels) the situation of 
women in moments of historical transition grounds the 
narrative. For example, the unfairly neglected Kawashima 
Yoshiko provided the late Anita Mui her finest role as a 
Manchurian Princess sent to Japan out of political reasons 
of statecraft, who then becomes accomplished in martial 
skills, and who returns to the China mainland of the 
turbulent 30s and 40s as a military leader. At the end of the 
Pacific war she is held by the Chinese as a traitor while she 
defends herself as Japanese and deserving repatriation to 
Japan. Set against the large historical stage of East Asia in 
the first half of the 20th century, the film presents the 
precarious position of a talented, ambitious, skilled woman 
negotiating treacherous patriarchal power. Similarly, 
Dumplings presents Mrs. Li, the mistress, and Mei as 
working their best options within a contemporary 
patriarchal capitalist system. 

To page 5: The cinematographer 
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The cinematographer 



Declining to perform an abortion, 
Mei is set among her ceramic 
statues, a syncretic collection, 
while nonchalantly eating melon 
balls. The pleading mother’s head 
appears in the mirror while below 
the lower part of the pregnant 
daughter’s body is reflected in the 
glass of the cabinet. 


Christopher Doyle is the best known Hong Kong 
cinematographer, having done camera for all of Wong Kar- 
Wai’s fi 1 ms.[ic;] fopen notes in new window] Doyle is a 
master of exquisite planimetric compositions which 
expressively imbed characters in places, especially in 
interiors. 

He is also a virtuoso of the moving camera, as seen in two 
sequences in Dumplings. In the first, visiting the mansion 
under construction, Mrs. Li and Mei have a conversation 
about the gender politics of their respective histories and 
situations. The scene is done as a fluid long take (plan 
sequence) in the space filled with construction materials, 
with workmen seen outside through translucent green tarps. 
The two actors move, as does the camera, and the blocking 
heightens different enunciations, with men literally on the 
outside, oblivious to the women’s concerns and the women’s 
understanding of how the world distributes power and 
(relative) freedom. 



In a final appeal, the mother 
reveals her husband raped the 
daughter while the visual shifts to 
their image reflected in the TV set 
and the glass cabinet. 


The second sequence involves Mei hosting Mr. Li and 
seducing him. Again there is a moving camera in the 
constricted space of her apartment. But rather than 
continuous dialogue, the scene is shot in several takes from 
different camera positions, and then edited without strict 
linear temporal continuity. The sequence quickly moves from 
synch dialogue into non-synch monologue by Mei explaining 
the long history of cannibalism in China. While partly a way 
of her verbally controlling the situation while she displays 
her body, the effect as she serves Mr. Li dumplings and 
suggestively moves about the space is to link cannibalism to 
erotic seduction. It works, and he takes her roughly on the 
table, ending in his orgasm and his simultaneous realization 
that she is 64 years old, and he is having sex with “an old 
woman.” 


Mr. Li. You’re doing illegal trade in here. 

Mei. No, this is just a dumpling shop. 

Mr. Li. But you advocate cannibalism, (pause) 









Within an elaborate dolly shot, 
another planimetric composition 
places men outside the domestic 
space of the women’s discussion. 



Mr. Li visits Mei. 


Does it really work? 

Mei. Please take a seat. I’ll prove it to you. (cut) 

Sit here please, (pause) You should never 
consider cannibalism immoral in China. It has 
existed since history began. Li’s Herbalist 
Handbook clearly stated that human flesh and 
organs are admissible ingredients for medical 
recipes. 

Mei. (v.o.) During famines neighbors traded and 
cooked each other’s children for survival. The 
famous chef Yi Ya heard that his emperor wanted 
to try human flesh. He butchered and served his 
son as a course to the monarch. Tales abound of 
caring sons and daughters cutting off flesh for 
their parents’ medicines. 

The classic “Water Margin” depicted heroes who 
savored their enemies. One even served buns 
with human flesh filling. The Japanese have 
definitely eaten many Chinese. You think our 
country could have got through all these wars and 
famines without consuming human flesh? What 
about out of pure hatred — to skin you and eat 
you alive? Our national hero Yue Fei once wrote, 

“Pep up with a meal of the invaders’ flesh. 

Celebrate with a drink of the invaders’ blood.” 

When two people are deeply in love, all they 
desire to to be inside each other. Inside each 
other’s skin. Inside each other’s guts. 

The director 

Fruit Chan’s films are known for their realist aesthetics, both 
in cinematic style and subject matter. In some works this 
tends to the comic-grotesque, most notably to date in his 
controversial Public Toilet (2002). His comic imagination 
appears in Dumplings in various ways. At times it emerges 
as a setup to a more disturbing point. For example, riding 
home on a bus after the abortion, we first have a close up of 
blood dripping from the edge of a bus seat. It’s not 
immediately clear what is happening, but the next shot 
locates the mother-daughter pair getting up to leave the bus. 
Two young fellows involved in an animated discussion of 
their plans get on the bus and sit in the now-empty seat. 
Suddenly one of them holds up his hand, covered in blood, 
and bolts upright revealing the seat of his white pants 
covered in blood. This physical joke is immediately replaced 





by a long shot showing the girl falling to the pavement and 
then a close up panning from her bloody legs to her mother 
crying in distress. The farcical set up leads directly to the 
films most pathetic tragedy. 



Mrs. Li tries to ascertain the 
unpleasant smell at her elegant 
party. 


Throughout the film, the plot moves with an extraordinary 
amount of coincidence, accidentally overheard 
conversations, and foreboding. For example, in a night time 
sequence, when Mr. Li leaves Mei’s after dumplings and sex, 
she directs him down one walkway while we see the arrival of 
Mrs. Li who has just shown up trying to get more dumplings, 
after her phone call interrupted the sex. A girl in a schoolgirl 
uniform, looking at first much like the deceased one walks 
the same walkway, and Mr. Li turns the corner just as Mrs. 

Li enters from a stairway at the other end. While a situation 
from French bedroom farce, with the spouse appearing just 
as the partner exits, the sequence has an uncanny feel with 
the schoolgirl’s presence, and a haunting repetition of an 
older woman getting a facial treatment at the end of the 
walkway (we saw her in the same situation daytime in the 
opening sequence of Mrs. Li’s first arrival). The sequence is 
compounded by including a long shot from across the way in 
another tenement, with an indistinct foreground figure, 
hinting at surveillance of the scene. 

In a more straightforward comic narrative moment, Mrs. Li 
hosts a fancy luncheon for her high society female friends at 
the hotel. They remark about how vibrant she looks and 
speculate on what her “secret” is. But as she joins them at the 
table, they begin to notice a funny smell. She tries to 
elegantly smell the meat on her plate, and then realizes she’s 
the one who is starting to smell. She runs from the room and 
in panic begins to take a heavily scented bath. Jokes disguise 
aggression, and clearly in this case it is class commentary: 
humiliating the bourgeois woman with stink. 


Recently, critics have discussed Fruit Chan in terms of his 
unfinished “Prostitute Trilogy.” Durian Durian (2000) is a 
brilliant portrait of a young woman from northern China 
who in the first half of the film is seen working as a prostitute 
in Hong Kong and who then returns to her home town with 
her primitive accumulation of capital to decide what to do 
next in the mainland’s transition from socialism to 
capitalism. The 2001 film Hollywood Hong-Kong also has a 
prostitute from the mainland as the central figure disrupting 
the lives of inhabitants of a Hong Kong shantytown village 
that abuts a luxury mall and condominium complex. While 




Chan has not completed the planned trilogy, Mei in 
Dumplings, bears comparison with the other two women. As 
Wendy Gan describes the central character in Durian 
Durian : 



After hurriedly leaving her 
apartment, Mei re-appears on the 
street in Shenzhen. 


"In the film Yan represents the emergence of the 
modern mainland Chinese woman — 
individualistic, shrewd, independent and mobile. 
She exercises her right of mobility, moving from 
the depressed north to the bright lights of 
southern China and Hong Kong. Though married, 
she acts in an unfettered manner.... Enterprising 
and bold, she unabashedly commodifies herself 
as a prostitute in the relative anonymity of Hong 
Kong for profit. Her mercenary excursion into 
Hong Kong provides her with a financial 
independence." [16] 



She's carrying her means of 
production: a charcoal cooker, a 
frying pan, and supplies. 


Similarly, Tong Tong in Hollywood Hong-Kong uses her 
active wits to gain whatever advantage she can within the 
patriarchal capitalism of Hong Kong. Yet Tong Tong gets 
what she wants, at the end appearing in Los Angeles with the 
money she acquired from prostitution and blackmail. Yan 
thinks of becoming a shopkeeper with her newly obtained 
capital, but in an elegiac finale decides to return to her 
original training as a performer. 

"Unable to push ahead into the future, Yan 
retreats into the past. After a nostalgic visit to her 
Chinese opera school with her old school firneds, 
and a backstage visit to Li Shuang’s Chinese 
opera company, we discover that Yan is the 
painted Chinese opera street performer onstage 
along at the films’ close. Despite her earlier 
statements that she no longer remembered her 
opera moves Yan ultimately returns to the opera, 
defining herself in terms of the past. "[17] 





On her first visit, Mrs. Li notices an 
old mirrored sign, “Yue Mei’s Loft,” 
which might be a nostalgic 
remnant of an earlier dumpling 
shop, amid the paint-peeling walls 
and ceramic statues, such as this 
one of a smiling Buddha 
surrounded by cherubic babies. 



Mei’s collection of figurines 
includes (I. to r.) a female “barefoot 
doctor,” emblematic of the early 
revolutionary era when young 
volunteer semi-professionals went 
out to rural areas to deliver basic 
health care to the peasants. 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung in a 


Similarly, although Mei is not a prostitute, she operates in 
the illegal sector with her dumplings, and given the 
opportunity, trades sex for money with Mr. Li. So, while not 
formally a part of the Trilogy, figuratively Dumplings does 
stand in close relation to it. After making the connection with 
the husband, she cuts off Mrs. Li, is seen having her hair 
done while she paints her toes, and on the phone makes a 
meeting with Mr. Li. Her plans are cut short by the police 
investigating the schoolgirl’s death, but she, like Yan, returns 
to the mainland, a street-sawy survivor. 

Given Fruit Chan’s most distinct theme — the depiction of 
class — as detailed in this issue by Wimal Dissanayake, the 
most memorable presentation is in the two abortion 
sequences. As Ian Johnston points out, 

"Class differences were already apparent in 
Ching’s first visit to the tenement block and the 
subsequent change of scene to her husband Mr. 

Lee on the rooftop swimming pool; the theme is 
quite explicit in the contrast between the film’s 
two abortions. In the first, the lower-class mother 
and daughter have no recourse but to an illegal 
and dangerous abortion performed by Mei. The 
second abortion is procured by Ching herself as, 
abandoned by Auntie Mei, she sets out to acquire 
the dumpling ingredients herself; the child is that 
of her husband’s mistress (a woman of her own 
class). It’s Ching’s money, her class-based wealth, 
that can arrange this abortion in a safe medical 
environment. No contrast could be stronger: this 
second abortion is a financial transaction 
between wife and mistress, where both come out 
winners, getting what they want. The first 
abortion is literally a question of existence, a 
matter of life and death, a situation that 
ultimately leads to the death of both mother and 
daughter. "[18] 

Another key aspect of Fruit Chan’s realism appears in the 
interior details, highlighted by production design and 
cinematography. These details are central to both narrative 
and character development. Mei claims that her tenement 
apartment is just a dumpling shop, but the details hint at 
other stories or histories. On her first visit, Mrs. Li sees a 
mirror sign, the type announcing a shop, but Mei has only 




salute, the Catholic Virgin Mary, 
several versions of Guan Yin, the 
bodhisattva of compassion who is 
recognized in Buddhist, Taoist, and 
some Southeast Asian Christian 
traditions, as the patron of mothers 
and children, a fertility goddess, 
and champion of the unfortunate, 
sick, disabled, and poor. Also in 
the foreground, a cat teapot with 
the spout being its upraised paw. 



Continuing to pan right: a figure of 
a peasant militia woman with a 
Red Guard armband, marking her 
from the Cultural Revolution Era 
(1966-76); another Buddha and a 
Hello Kitty making the familiar 
beckoning gesture of the Maneki 
Neko (Japanese Fortune Cat); 
another cat teapot with the feline 
holding a carp for the spout. In 
other shots we see a seated six¬ 
armed Shiva, other Hello Kitties, 
Buddhas with cherubs, and colored 
prints of Chinese New Year Babies 
(by tradition, fat and happy and 
surrounded by images of 
abundance). 


one table. The sign seems old, as if salvaged from another 
stage of her life when she did have a more conventional shop 
(at another point she indicates she came to Hong Kong with 
her then-husband, a cook). 

Similarly, she has a prominent glass cabinet, the type that 
would be used as the cashier station in a restaurant, but it is 
now just a sideboard covered with figurines. The apartment 
is filled with little statues (but significantly not the common 
Buddhist altar found at the door of most Hong Kong shops). 
This syncretic collection could remind a U.S. audience of a 
curandera or fortune-teller shop which are often filled with 
an eclectic assortment of religious items. 

The most startling domestic detail is revealed only when Mr. 
Li is in the middle of taking Mei from behind on the table. 

He suddenly sees a color portrait of a young woman, and 
realizes it is Mei, 44 years earlier. Mr. Li suddenly realizes 
who is in the photo. The picture commemorates a school 
variety show presentation. Earlier Mei performed a song and 
dance while Mrs. Li ate her dumplings. 

Rough is the nature of Lake Hung 

My home is on the shore 

At dawn, boats go out with nets 

At dawn, they return loaded with fish 

Wild ducks and lotus roots are here 

The scent of rice fills out autumn air 

They say heaven is beautiful 

How can it compare with my Lake Hung 

— “Hong Hu Shi Lanag Da Lang” (Waves After 

Waves in Honghu Lake”) 

This revolutionary song was written for a successful music 
and dance theatre piece in 1959. It was made into a very 
popular film (Hong Hu Chi Wei Dui, d. Xie Tian, 1961) 
depicting how the Red Army in 1930 lead local people to 
fight against the Nationalist army. As with many of the 
revolutionary operas, the protagonist is a woman who leads 
the guerilla forces against the warlord bandits. The song, 
opera, and film were favorites of the 1960s generation. 

Mei reprises the song when she visits the Li’s mansion and 
swims in their outdoor swimming pool. As an orchestral 
theme, it comes up in the film’s final sequence, providing a 
bitter irony comparing a nostalgic remembrance of the 
revolution with the possessive individualism of the capitalist 
present as Mrs. Li begins to chop up the fresh fetus. 





Mr. Li suddenly realizes 
who is in the photo. The 
picture commemorates a 
school variety show 
presentation. 


Earlier Mei performed a 
song and dance while Mrs 
Li ate her dumplings. 




"Campus Variety Show" 


"Photographed in 1960 at 
the age of 20. Yue Mei." 




On Mrs. Li’s first visit, Mei ... and then began to 
served the dumplings ... perform. 
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Dumplings theory 

If I was writing this ten years ago (except for the fact the film 
didn’t exist until 2004), I could have been very up-to-date by 
discussing how Dumplings fit into the “culture of 
disappearance” of the 1997 Handover. (Although Ackbar 
Abbas actually wrote about the “politics of disappearance” in 
his book, politics seems to always be what disappears in 
cultural studies.) And I could go on about how Mei 
“disappears” back into the Mainland. 

Or I could have discussed Hong Kong as an “imagined 
community,” or China the same way, reminding the reader 
that nationalism is no longer a hip cultural concept, albeit 
seemingly still effective for starting wars, ethnic cleansing, 
and other destructive activities. 

Or I could have gone on about Hong Kong’s “post-colonial” 
status, pleasantly ignoring that the USA is a post-colonial 
country, and that Hong Kong has never been post-colonial, 
passing from one nation to another without any 
independence. 

Mei could have been called a “flexible citizen” since she 
moves back and forth from the PRC to Hong Kong and back 
again. Or I could have gestured at “cosmopolitics” or 
“transnationalism.” 

And I could structure the whole essay around History and 
Memory, or Trauma and Amnesia, or Remembering and 
Forgetting. 

I could have. But I was more interested in Fruit Chan’s 
wicked humor and dark vision of how corrupt capitalist 
culture is; and how poignant the situation of its victims 
appears. If Mrs. Li becomes a monster, fitting the common 
trope of horror films, we still come to understand what made 
her one, what structural limits pushed her to that state. If 
Mei is an ethically and morally dubious protagonist, she is 
still an intriguing one. History moves on, society changes, 
and she still serves the people: now it’s dumplings. 


Afterword 





From the M&C Saatchi website: 
http://www.mcsaatchi.com/news_article. php?id=26 


"KFC has taken the next step in its 'So Real' campaign, 
hiring independent film director Fruit Chan, known for his 
cinema verite style, to direct its latest TVC, which partners 
singer and actress Miriam Yeung with local popstar Justin. 

The approach is quite unexpected in the fast 
food category in Hong Kong. We tried to display 
the more genuine side of things.' 

Emily Wong, senior marketing manager of KFC's local 
franchisee, Birdland, said: 

'The two young popular celebrities Miriam and 
Justin will further enhance KFC's brand image of 
being genuine and real.' 




The ad, which was due to break in early May, is the first TVC 
for KFC from M&C Saatchi since winning the brief earlier this 
year. Mindshare worked on media for the campaign, while A- 
World Consulting handled PR. The underlying theme of the 
ad is that 'the taste of real chicken ignites the real you', while 
print and outdoor extend the idea of 'igniting the real self. As 
part of this, giant digital displays will be put up in KFC's 
major outlets in the city, where customers can submit what 
they really want to say and have these phrases posted up on 
the display." 
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Notes 


l. Chinese saying quoted in Gina Marchetti, “Buying 
American, Consuming Hong Kong: Cultural Commerce, 
Fantasies of Identity, and the Cinema," in Poshek Fu and 
David Desser, eds., The Cinema of Hong Kong: History , 

Arts, Identity (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2000), 289-313. 

2 .1 do not speak or read Chinese, and I’ve relied on a 
number of people who gave me good advice and information 
for this article: Jenny Lau, Ting Wang, Li Zeng, Evans Chan, 
David Li, Kin-yan Szeto, Kate Sullivan and Gina Marchetti. 
Any errors of interpretation are mine alone. 

3. Her acting career began with the TV series “Mei mei ting 
wong” (A Recipe for the Heart) in 1997. 

4. In Chinese “Uncle” and “Auntie” is a voluntary honorific 
title given to any older person, irrespective of familial 
relation which signals maintaining filial piety. Similarly, an 
elderly woman would be referred to as “Grandma” 
irrespective of whether she actually had grandchildren. Thus 
“Auntie Mei” signals the character’s actual age in relation to 
the narrative, and is ironic in that she actually appears to be 
about 35, the age of Bai Ling, the actor. The character’s full 
name is Yue Mei. The character accepts the title, although in 
fact she was an MD in China and by all rights could call 
herself “Doctor.” 

5. These date from the early 1950s when a vast wave of 
immigrants from the Mainland arrived and lived homeless or 
in shantytowns and other marginal ways while working, 
typically, for minimum wages in light manufacturing such as 
clothing production. Public housing was a response to the 
social crisis. 

6. An exception is the joking that sometimes goes on around 
fetal sonograms — increasingly common in monitoring 
pregnancy — and easily producing a video or still visual 
record. In turn fake images with an animated fetus doing 
impossible things such as dancing, eating and drinking, etc. 
can be amusing, even “cute.” 




7. Of course medical practitioners had experiential 
knowledge gained from both living and deceased fetuses and 
mothers. 

8. It’s not clear if those images resulted from a miscarriage or 
a deliberately induced abortion. Similarly, some 
demonstrators waved objects they described as human 
fetuses (in jars as with medical specimens; or in plastic bags 
with “blood” — if that’s what it was) as part of the theater of 
their events, sometimes claiming they had salvaged the 
object from the waste bins of a hospital or abortion clinic.. It 
should also be acknowledged that the antics of some extreme 
parts of the anti-abortion movement were disapproved by 
other parts. Waving a human fetus (or more likely an animal 
fetus) or displaying bloody pictures of them seemed to many 
to undermine the respect for human life that was the 
presumed motivation of the activists. Yet, in-your-face 
screaming at women entering clinics, death threats and 
assaults (including assassination in a few cases) against 
abortion providers were visible, publicly enacted, and often 
defended by members of the anti-abortion movement. 

9. Sol Worth, "Pictures Can't Say Ain't," Studying Visual 
Communications (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 
1981), 162-184. 

10. In contrast, those who argue against stem cell research 
always want to use the loaded term “embryonic” before the 
phrase “stem cell,” to make the connection to human. 
However, visual representations of the source of those cells 
has to be avoided, since it just shows a hollow ball of cells 
(blastula), which can be identified as having “life” in the 
same way one-celled organisms do, but which, at this stage, 
has no plausible visual signs of being human in the present 
or in future development. 

11. For readers outside the framework of U.S. culture: 
opinion polling has consistently shown a nearly equally 
divided public and electorate on abortion, with a large 
“middle” dubious about abortion as a birth control procedure 
combined with belief that such decisions should be private 
rather than subject to state intervention, which is precisely 
why neither side has been able to effectively and completely 
overrule the other side. 

12. Rey Chow, Sentimental Fabulations: Contemporary 
Chinese Films (New York: Columbia University Press, 

2007). Chow specifically discusses Temptress Moon, The 
Road Home, Song of the Exile, East a Bowl of Tea, The 
Wedding Banquet, Blind Shaft, The River, In the Mood for 
Love, Comrades: Almost a Love Story, Happy Times, 



Happy Together, Not One Less and ends with a short 
discussion of how Brokeback Mountain continues the 
sentimental mode. 

13. Chow does not consider popular commercial works or 
genres such as legendary films, action, police/triad, romantic 
comedy, physical comedy, horror, musical, children and teen 
film, etc. Nor does she look at more independent or dissident 
work. 

14. In her apartment there is a sign, typical of small 
restaurants, with her name (Yue=moon; Mei=enchanting, 
fascinating, charming) and “Ge” = attic, loft, garret” which is 
a picturesque name indicating a restaurant. Thus “Yue Mei’s 
Loft” indicating Mei as proprieter, or “Enchanting Moon 
Loft” as following the traditional Chinese naming for a 
business indicating something beautiful and/or fortunate. I 
have not been able to read the novella, which is not in 
English translation. 

15. Other notable films he shot: Infernal Affairs (2002), 
Hero (2002), Rabbit-Proof Fence (2002), Temptress Moon 
(1996), That Day, on the Beach (1983). 

16. Wendy Gan, Fruit Chan’s Durian Durian (HK: Hong 
Kong University Press, 2005) p. 53. 

17. Gan, p. 56. 

18. Ian Johnston, “Compliments to the Chef: Three ... 
Extremes: Dumplings " 

< http://www.brightlightsfilm.com/48 / dumplings.htm > 
Johnston makes two understandable errors: the mother does 
not die; she is found by the police in shock and splattered 
with blood after stabbing her husband; and the mistress 
works as a masseuse in the hotel. She is not of the same class 
as her client. 
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Hollywood’s crusade in China 
prior to China’s WTO accession 

by Ting Wang 

China’s contemporary fans of Hollywood movies and entertainment 
well remember being first invited to the fantasy world of exciting 
action and sleek glamour of Hollywood through The Fugitive in late 
1994. The first U.S. blockbuster entering the Chinese market on a 
revenue-sharing basis set off a series of major encounters between 
China and Hollywood. Yet, little known to the fans was the fact that 
China had become a major target market for Hollywood even in the 
early 1900s, when China was still a semi-colony of the West. 

Brief historical background 
leading up to Hollywood’s re-entry 
into China in the mid-1990s 

"...it is virtually impossible to assess a national [film] 
industry in any given period without dealing with its 
attempt to counter American competition...." 

— Kristin Thompson (1985,168) 

"The film is a silent salesman of great effectiveness, and 
by that method much trade is being diverted to America. 
Moreover, through American motion pictures, the ideals, 
culture, customs, and tradition of the United States are 
gradually undermining those of other countries. The film 
industry of these other countries must be built up as a 
barrier against this subtle Americanization process." 

— C.J. North (Quoted in Thompson 1985,122)[i] 
fopen notes in new window! 

Film was first introduced to China on August 11,1896, shortly after 
the Lumiere Brothers invented the Cinematographe, when Chinese 
audiences saw the first film program brought by one of the Lumiere 
cameramen-showmen at the Hsu Gardens in Shanghai. The 
program included episodes of magic and acrobatic performances 
alternating with vaudeville acts such as juggling and fireworks 
(Advertisements in Shen Bao ). 






In July 1897, James Ricalton, a U.S. film showman from 
Maplewood, New Jersey, arrived in Shanghai to screen a program of 
Edison films shot in the U.S. (Leyda 1972, 2). The exhibition was 
referred to by a local newspaper as an “American electric light 
shadow play," and was described as “marvelous and illusionary, all 
beyond expectations (“Guan meiguo”). Many believe that “Dianying 
(electric shadow)," the Chinese term for “film," may have derived 
from this moment. Those early episodes, featuring blondes dancing, 
Westerners wrestling, woman bathing, and bicycle racing, already 
demonstrated Hollywood’s principle of market appeal: “to entertain 
with novelty and sensuality” (Tan 2003,11). It was not until 1903 
that the first Chinese local exhibitor, Lin Zhushan, began to show 
short films he brought back from the U.S. and Europe in a tea house 
in Beijing. The first real movie theater in China, Pingan Cinema, 
was built in Beijing in 1907 by foreign merchants. But it only served 
foreign patrons under the strong colonial mentality of the time (Zhu 
1998 , 58). 

The initial establishment of the Chinese film industry almost 
directly coincided with the classic Hollywood silent film era, from 
1906 to 1927. The first Chinese film, Dingjun Mountain, was made 
between 1905 and 1908 by Ren Qingtai, owner of Feng Tai 
Photography Shop in Beijing. Shot with a French camera and film 
stocks brought from a German photography supply store in Beijing, 
the 30-minute-long film recorded episodes from a Beijing Opera 
classic, The Three Kingdoms. The hero in the film, General Huang 
Zhong, was played by Tan Xinpei, an eminent Beijing Opera 
performer patronized by the Empress Dowager (Leyda 1972,10). 

The film was a classic implementation of a doctrine prevalent in the 
late Qing dynasty, namely, “[to treat] Chinese learning as the 
foundation and Western learning as utilities” (Tan 2003,11). 

In 1909, a U.S. merchant, Benjamin Polaski, founded the first 
production company in China, The Asian Film Company, first based 
in Hong Kong and then relocated to Shanghai in 1912 (Leyda 1972, 
10-11). That venture inspired Chinese filmmakers to set up China’s 
own production companies in 1913, including Xingming and 
Huamei. The former was contracted by The Asian Film Company, 
which by then had been sold by Polaski to two U.S. managers of an 
insurance company. It relied heavily on local talents, engaging 
writers and performers mostly from Shanghai’s drama circle. The 
latter was formed by the wealthy Li brothers from Hong Kong. 
Zhuangzhi Tests His Wife, a narrative short of social satire, was 
produced by Huamei in 1913, with Polaski’s support in the form of 
capital and equipment supply. It soon became a popular hit in 
China and was the first Chinese film export introduced to the U.S. 
by Polaski (Leyda 1972,16-7; Zhu 1998, 58). In fact, early Chinese 
domestic production depended heavily on foreign capital and 
technology. Hence, the nation’s film industry was largely confined 
to the treaty ports where such resources were most accessible (Zhu 



1998, 59). 


Early film imports in China were mostly from France, as well as 
from Great Britain and Germany, while U.S. films did not have any 
competitive advantage in the country. It was not until after the 
outbreak of World War I that the U.S. replaced Europe as the major 
supplier of raw film stock for China’s movie production, and that 
Hollywood became the dominant player in the Chinese film market 
(Zhu 1998; Tan 2003). Once the early U.S. films brought to China 
by U.S. merchants proved profitable, their number in the Chinese 
market began to rise. Starting from the early 1920s, major 
Hollywood studios [2] began to release their films commercially in 
Shanghai, the birthplace of Chinese cinema, which played to the 
country’s largest movie audience and which gained the largest 
market share in history. Distribution was conducted mainly through 
sales agencies in Hong Kong or the mainland with the support of 
their representative offices in China. [3] Hollywood studios became 
the beneficiary of fierce competition among different sales agencies. 
Revenue-sharing was the most commonly used model of 
distribution, typically in combination with block-booking to sell less 
popular or less well-made films in the same package with likely 
money-makers to maximize profits. Though flat sales and exclusive 
booking contracts with certain studios were also resorted to, they 
occurred only in rare cases (Wang, Chaoguang 1998/9, 376-7).[4] 

By the late 1920s, Hollywood achieved de-facto monopoly over 
China’s film distribution and exhibition sectors. Rapid expansion in 
the number of cinemas in China, from approximately 100 in 1927 up 
to 250 in 1930, was mostly driven by Hollywood imports. Chinese 
cinema operators were eager to embrace Hollywood films propelled 
by commercial motives. Of the 250 cinemas in 1930, only 50 to 60 
screened Chinese films. All well-equipped, up-scale cinemas had 
exclusive contracts with Hollywood studios. [5] If these cinemas 
showed Chinese films, heavy fines would be imposed on them. 
Cinemas under revenue-sharing arrangements with Hollywood 
were forced to pay 30 to 50% of their box office revenues to U.S. 
distributors. The popularity of U.S. imports in big cities forced 
Chinese domestic films to submit to high exhibition fees and low 
ticket prices. The lack of exhibition opportunities and space for 
domestic films led to low capital availability for Chinese filmmakers, 
which in turn further eroded the production values and quality of 
domestic productions (Zhu 1998, 61).[6] Hence, from early 1920s 
up to the outbreak of the Pacific War in 1941, U.S. films dominated 
the Chinese film market, with films by D.W. Griffith and Charles 
Chaplin becoming quite familiar to Chinese audiences (Chen Mo 
2002, 296). 

U.S. films had an undeniable market appeal, derived from 
Hollywood’s production technology, its emphasis on spectacle and 
its star system, which already constituted the major comparative 
advantages of U.S. films in Hollywood’s classic studio era. 



Hollywood also benefited from U.S. economic prowess after WWI. 
In Hollywood's distribution abroad, much of U.S. dominance could 
also be attributed to the support of the U.S. government. In March 
1927, a special report entitled “The Chinese Motion Picture 
Market”appeared in the U.S. Commerce Department’s publication, 
Trade Information Series. This report was compiled by C. J. North, 
the Motion Picture Section[7] Chief within the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, and was based on contributions by 
Department trade officials and U.S. consular officers stationed in 
China. America’s longterm ambition in the Chinese market at the 
time was made very clear in the report’s foreword by Julius Klein, 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 

"The showing of American motion pictures in China has 
been steadily on the increase. Statistics show that 
whereas in 1913 only about 190,000 feet of American 
films were sent to China, this amount has increased to 
about 3,000,000 feet in 1926. Even so, the amount of 
revenue derived by the industry from China is small in 
comparison with the area and population of the country, 
and there is every reason to expect that with the clearing 
up of disturbed conditions and a consequent greater 
measure of prosperity the Chinese motion-picture 
market will offer very great opportunities indeed." 

"This bulletin is issued with the thought that publication 
of as much concrete information on motion pictures in 
China as is possible at the present time may be of service 
as a basis for the active extension of business with China 
whenever the time is ripe. The motion-picture section of 
the specialties division of the bureau has been created to 
supply information on the foreign-film situation and 
particularly the possibility of developing American trade 
in motion pictures, and this service it freely offers to all 
interested persons" (North 1927, II). 

This first U.S. study of the Chinese film market, done by the U.S. 
government, provided meticulous data on Chinese film production, 
distribution methods, exhibition venues, as well as film censorship, 
tariff, internal taxes, advertising, equipment, and publications in 
China. It also specified Chinese audiences’ tastes in films and 
variant responses towards different film genres and themes from 
the United States.[8] Besides China's political instability and low 
standard of living, the report noted another major obstacle to wider 
penetration of U.S. films beyond treaty ports and major interior 
cities in China, that is, Chinese audiences’ “marked preference for 
films produced from Chinese scenarios and with Chinese actors," if 
such movies can be produced at all (North 1927, 2). The report 
predicted that with the removal of all the existing obstacles, the 
market for U.S. films in China would increase considerably, even 
though the ratio of U.S. imports to Chinese domestic productions 



would show a drop. With regard to U.S. films’ market standing in 
China, the report pointed out that U.S. movies constituted an 
average of about 75 % of the motion pictures shown in China, and in 
major port cities such as Hong Kong and Shanghai, the figure could 
be as high as 90% (North 1927, 2). 

Undoubtedly, the report gave considerable help to U.S. business 
operations and strategy development in the Chinese film market by 
providing comprehensive and detailed information about the 
market. More significantly, the report emphasized the prime 
importance of exhibiting in China certain U.S. industrial films that 
“had originally been taken by manufacturing concerns” of “a wide 
range of American industries." These films were loaned specifically 
to be distributed in China at the “inception of modern 
industrialism” for a particular objective. As the report specified, 

“Through the motion-picture film there can be 
impressed upon the Chinese methods, ideas, and 
materials of an essentially American character”(North 
31). 

In other words, the report's goal was to promote both U.S. industrial 
trade and American ideology. 

Hollywood studios were forced to move out of China during Japan’s 
occupation of the country. After Japan was defeated during the 
Pacific War and conceded its territorial control over Shanghai and 
other Chinese cities, the Big Eight re-opened their Chinese 
businesses. This time they operated in a tight trust-like bond, as 
they did in other overseas markets, despite the U.S. government’s 
anti-trust rules against such practices domestically. The 
representative offices of all major U.S. studios in China formed an 
organization known as the Film Board to enhance their Chinese 
business interests in a unified manner. These interests included 
sharing industry information, helping each other to enforce 
exhibition contracts with local cinemas, coordinating and 
optimizing exhibition space and scheduling among themselves, 
arbitrating business disputes of various kinds, and so on (Wang, 
Chaoguang 1998/99, 380). This coordination further consolidated 
Hollywood’s monopolistic control over the Chinese film market. 

The predominant position of Hollywood films in China prior to the 
founding of New China (the People’s Republic of China, PRC) is 
further demonstrated by the following statistics (Wang, Chaoguang 
1998/99, 380). 

• In 1933, there were 431 feature imports, with 355 of them 
being U.S. feature films, which thus accounted for 82% of the 
total. 

• In 1934, 345 U.S. feature films were imported, accounting for 
85% of the total. 

• In 1936, 328 U.S. feature films were imported, accounting for 



89% of the total. 


After the end of World War II (WWII) in 1945, a bilateral business 
covenant was signed between the Chinese Nationalist government, 
then the ruling party of China, and the U.S. government. U.S. films 
continued to pour into the Chinese market. Within less than four 
years, from the victory over the Japanese in August 1945, to the 
liberation of Shanghai in May 1949, the U.S. films that entered 
Shanghai market totaled 1,896 (including 1,083 features and 
shorts). In 1946, 352 U.S. feature films were released in Shanghai’s 
first run movie theaters alone. These films accounted for 92% of the 
total number of 383 films released that year (including 15 films 
from Great Britain and 3 from Russia); whereas the 13 Chinese films 
shown that year accounted for only 3.4% of the total (Zhou, Tiedong 
2002,113). 

Following the founding of the PRC on October 1,1949, and 
particularly after the outbreak of the Korean War in July 1950, the 
Chinese market was closed to Hollywood films largely due to 
ideological and diplomatic barriers, as well as New China’s embrace 
of a national self-reliance ethos. Nevertheless, Hollywood’s interest 
in the Chinese market never faded away but remained expediently 
dormant. Up until the end of the 1970s, U.S. firms made some 
tentative inquiries about the possibility of re-launching their 
businesses in China, but they were turned down invariably by the 
state-run China Film Corporation (referred to as “China Film” 
hereafter) for the above-mentioned reasons. During those several 
decades, the only U.S. film that Chinese audiences were able to see 
was Salt of the Earth fHerbert J. Biherman . 1954) [9], a film about 
Mexican-American miners striking against the Empire Zinc Mine in 
New Mexico. The film was bought by China Film through a tortuous 
procedure via a sale agency in a third country (Zhou, Tiedong 2002, 
117). 

Following the release of the Joint Communique on the 
Establishment of Diplomatic Relations between the United States of 
America and the People’s Republic of China in December 1978, 
Sino-U.S. bilateral diplomatic relations were officially established 
on January 1,1979. During that same year, Jack Valenti, then 
President of the MPAA, paid a visit to China and held tentative 
dialogues with the Ministry of Culture and Film Bureau of China 
about distributing U.S films in the country. The time when the 
diplomatic stalemate between the two countries was officially 
broken coincided with China’s epoch-making open-door and 
economic reform policy initiated by Deng Xiaoping, one of the most 
visionary leaders in Chinese history. The new policy, with the 
objective of building “socialism with Chinese characteristics," 
consisted of many bold yet pragmatic moves — including opening 
trade with the outside world and adopting principles of market 
economy that had been in wide use in capitalist countries. It 
enabled China to embark on a road towards modernization, and has 



brought the nation unprecedented development and transformation 
ever since. 

In light of this new spirit of opening-up and market liberalization, 
China Film began to build initial contacts with the U.S. film sector. 
In 1980, the company sent a delegation to the U.S. to learn first 
hand about the U.S. film industry through visits and tours. The 
delegation met with Valenti and expressed its willingness to import 
U.S. films to China. Valenti insisted on making an “overall 
arrangement” for films of the Hollywood majors[10] to re-enter the 
Chinese market. In this case, that arrangement meant importing 
films through a uniform revenue-sharing formula, essentially 
rejecting the possibility of flat sales that China preferred at that time 
(Zhou, Tiedong 2002,117). 

Valenti and the Hollywood majors may have been stunned by 
cinema’s unprecedented popularity and the huge movie-going 
population in China at the time — in 1979, China’s total movie 
attendance was 29.3 billion, which meant that on average each 
Chinese citizen went to the movies 28 times a year. Yet however 
eager Hollywood producers were to seize the market, they would 
only re-enter the China market under terms that were both in their 
favor and that they could control. What the Hollywood strategists 
failed to understand were the reasons why Chinese cinema was not 
yet ready for a revenue-sharing import/distribution model that they 
insisted on. 

As a matter of fact, in 1979, cinema in China was still officially 
positioned as a state-funded cultural institution and an important 
form of art for government propaganda as well as social 
enlightenment, aimed essentially at national cohesion and 
ideological unification. Cinema was also a primary format of social 
recreation enjoyed by the general public[n] in China. But it was 
subsidized as a major employee benefit from state enterprises 
through group ticket purchasing, rather than anything close to how 
a commercial industry operated for profit as was the case in the 
United States. In addition, the ideological messages borne in U.S. 
films that could make strong statements for U.S. culture, values and 
ways of life were still a big concern for high-level Chinese 
government officials at the time. 

China’s Film Bureau, the primary government entity that regulates 
the Chinese film industry, was under the administrative umbrella of 
the Ministry of Culture until 1986, when it was placed under the 
leadership of the Ministry of Radio, Film & Television (MRFT, 
renamed in 1998 as SARFT — State Administration of Radio, Film & 
Television). It was at this point that film began to be gradually 
integrated into the nation’s audiovisual industry.[12] Hence, at that 
time there was insignificant box office income in the Chinese 
market, due to the unique cultural positioning of China’s film 
industry, essentially rendering revenue-sharing implausible. 



Moreover, having just adopted the open-door policy, China still had 
a closed currency policy. This meant that currency conversion was 
impossible and thus negated the prospect of revenues from the 
market for U.S. studios.[i3] 

As a result, the small number of U.S. films that China Film brought 
to the Chinese audiences over the 1980s were mostly low-budget 
U.S. independent productions from small distributors, such as First 
Blood (Ted Kotcheff, 1982X14] and Harry’s War (Kieth Merrill, 
I98i)[i5] — films that were fairly dated (up to ten years old) and 
certainly not among the first-rate U.S. productions. This trend 
continued into the early 1990s, when China Film bought an average 
of ten films annually from U.S. independents outright — about one 
third of China's total imported titles — at an incredibly low price of 
around $30,000 each.[16] 

Meanwhile, starting from the mid-1980s, the institutional ills of the 
film sector, and diversified entertainment options, especially the 
rise of television, brought about a steady erosion of movie 
attendance in China. This trend came to a point of crisis by the early 
1990s. 

• In 1992, movie attendance in the country hit a historical low of 
10.5 billion as opposed to 29.3 billion in 1979 (Ni, Zhen 1994, 
50). 

• Movie attendance in Shanghai in the same year dropped 41.7% 
from that in 1991. 

• Movie attendance in Beijing in April 1993 declined 78% from 
the same period in 1992. 

• In the first half of 1992 alone, the net loss for the Chinese film 
market reached 70 million yuan RMB C Renminbi ) (US$8.45 
million). 

A large number of film distribution and exhibition entities were 
forced to go into other business lines (Fang, Cheng 1997,10). 

Prompted by this dismal trend and by a central government rule 
that pushed for in-depth reform of state-run industrial enterprises 
in 1992, MRFT ordered a large-scale structural overhaul of the 
Chinese film industry in 1993. This overhaul included taking away 
both China Film’s long-standing national monopoly over the 
distribution of domestic films at home and its monopoly over film 
export, while retaining its state import monopoly. Meanwhile, a 
bold open-door policy for film at senior government levels was 
under deliberation, one that would shake up the entire film 
community and soon transform the landscape of the Chinese film 
market. During China’s annual national film distribution and 
exhibition convention in January 1994, Tian Congming, then Vice 
Minister of MRFT and China’s top film official, announced MRFT’s 
ground-breaking decision to delegate China Film to importing ten 
“excellent” foreign films that 



“basically reflect the finest global cultural achievements 
and represent the latest artistic and technological 
accomplishments in contemporary world cinema” (Tian 
1994,1). 

Wu Mengchen, then President of China Film, revealed the economic 
rationale behind the policy. He suggested that the market share of 
the ten imports, which should be worked on with earnest enterprise, 
would not only be considered as an issue of China Film’s financial 
well-being, but also as an issue of survival for the 500,000 people 
who were employed in the industry nationwide (“Wu Mengchen”). 

[17] 

Focusing now more on the film import business and aided by an 
increasingly open policy environment, China Film actively 
approached Hong Kong’s heavyweight entertainment player, 

Golden Harvest Entertainment, which had set up a Shanghai office 
and had tried to cultivate the mainland market for two years. China 
Film sought to explore the possibility of distributing Golden Harvest 
films in the mainland on a revenue-sharing basis. The two partners 
came to a tentative agreement (Zhou, Tiedong 2002,118; Groves 
1994b, 4). 

This unprecedented initiative on the part of China Film caused quite 
a stir among the Hollywood majors, who had long been craving a 
share of the Chinese market. Warner Bros, moved swiftly, sending 
representatives to Beijing to talk with China Film. After rounds of 
negotiations, in September 1994, the two sides reached an 
agreement of “mutual benefits” to import and distribute the Warner 
Bros, blockbuster The Fugitive (Andrew Davis, 1993) in China on 
revenue-sharing basis at the end of 1994 (Zhou, Tiedong 2002,118). 
This historic deal between Warner Bros, and China Film was an 
epoch-making step not only in China’s film reform, and in Sino-U.S. 
film relations, but also in Hollywood’s global expansion. It opened 
up the Chinese market once again to Hollywood after the latter’s 
absence for 45 years, bringing the major Hollywood studios closer 
to realizing their long-awaited ambition of cracking the vast, largely 
untapped and potentially lucrative Chinese market, one of the few 
remaining distribution and exhibition gold mines in the world. 

Soon, other Hollywood major studios followed suit and reached 
similar agreements with China Film (Zhou, Tiedong 2002,118). 
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Hollywood's big re-entry and its 
repercussions in China 

"Starting with The Fugitive, Chinese cinema itself has 
become the fugitive." 

— Nanfang Zhoumo [Southern Weekend] (“Zongshu”) 

"The Chinese public finally stopped being 2nd-rate 
audiences." 

— Zhang Jianya (Chinese 5th generation film director) 

(Quoted in Feng 2004) 

On November 11,1994, the very first Hollywood “blockbuster” 
import The Fugitive began to hit the screens of 57 movie theaters in 
six key Chinese cities. Moviegoers swarmed to those cinemas that 
had been much deserted before, even with inflated ticket prices that 
the general public regarded as a bit steep (Mao, Yu 1994b, 2). The 
film was a big success in China, grossing some US$820,000 in the 
first ten days, with an eventual total gross of about 25.8 million 
yuan RMB (US$3.15 million), despite the industry’s limited 
experience in marketing (Groves 1994c, 48). 

The next year, six new revenue-sharing Hollywood movies were 
imported, including global runaway hits True Lies (James Cameron, 
1994 )» Forrest Gump (Robert Zemeckis, 1994) and The Lion King 
(Roger Allers and Rob Minkoff, 1994). Except for Forrest Gump, 
which turned out to be a relative failure due to its socio-cultural- 
specific American theme that failed to resonate with the Chinese 
audience (Wang, Zhiqiang 1996, 203), the other five films caused a 
great sensation and led to a big surge in the country’s box office and 
movie attendance. The total box office receipts for the country in the 
first half of 1995 increased by 50% over the same period in the 
previous year. Total receipts from the Beijing market rose by 80%, 
and movie attendance in Beijing that summer increased by 70% 
over the level of the previous year (Fang, Cheng 1997,10; Kuhn 
1995 , D7). 

In particular, the film True Lies, which opened in April 1995, 
grossed 102 million yuan RMB (U.S$12.3 million) nationwide, 
setting a box office record in China that would be surpassed only by 
Titanic (James Cameron, 1997) in 1998. Films from Hong Kong 
such as Jackie Chan’s Drunken Master II (Chia-Liang Liu, i994)and 
The Rumble in the Bronx (Stanley Tong, 1995) were another major 




source for revenue-sharing imports in China in 1994 and 1995 — 
second only to films from Hollywood. But by 1996, Hollywood 
mega-productions made up the entire list of ten imported revenue¬ 
sharing films. Engrossed appreciations of and zealous fascination 
with Hollywood blockbusters abounded at the outset, mostly for 
their special-effect-laden and visually stunning spectacles, fast- 
paced action sequences, as well as captivating plots, which were 
newly exposed to an all-curious Chinese audience. This appeal 
began to be somewhat tempered by the “junk movie” label given to 
the overly-empty-plotted Waterworld (Kevin Reynolds, 1995) in 
1996, and the fact that two out of the fourteen Hollywood films 
imported in 1997 and 1998, Speed 2: Cruise Control (Jan de Bont, 
1997) and Batman and Robin (Joel Schumacher, 1997), were on 
U.S. media’s 1997 “Bottom Ten” film list (Chang, Bin 2000, 3). 
Nevertheless, Chinese moviegoers’ overall enthusiasm for 
Hollywood blockbusters was well sustained. It came to its peak 
when Titanic swept the entire nation in 1998 with a magic box office 
of 360.1 million yuan RMB (US$43.5 million), a figure that more 
than tripled that of the second most successful film, True Lies , 
achieving a national box-office record still unmatched today. 

One major objective for the government to introduce ten foreign 
blockbusters annually was to get the Chinese public back to movie 
theaters to lift domestic cinema from its deep crisis. However, it was 
the imported Hollywood mega-productions, rather than the Chinese 
domestic films, that benefited substantially from the increased flow 
of moviegoers, while the latter benefited only marginally. One 
survey showed that through much of the 1990s, of around one 
hundred Chinese home-produced films put into the Beijing market 
every year, on average 70% failed to recover their royalty and print 
costs, 15% broke even, and only 15% made a profit (Wang and Ren 
1999, 9). Another survey indicated that the total national box office 
receipts in 1991 were 2.4 billion yuan RMB (US$290.9 million), 
which dropped to 1.44 billion yuan (US$173.9 million) in 1998, and 
further down to 810 million yuan (US$97.8 million) in 2000. From 
1994 to 1999, the national box office gross fell by 65%, and was in 
further decline by 2001 (Chen, Kehong 2002). 

On the other hand, the total box office receipts for Hollywood 
revenue-sharing films were almost 600 million yuan RMB 
(US$72.46 million) in 1998, which was nearly twice the level of 1995 
and 1997 and more than 45% higher than in 1996, with Titanic 
alone taking over half of that year’s total receipts from imports 
(Mao, Qiang 1999, 6). 

These figures became an alarming reminder of how far a cry the box 
office receipts of Chinese domestic films were from those of their 
imported counterparts. This fact becomes more salient when 
considering the following data: Up to the year 2000, on average ten 
imported revenue-sharing films each year accounted for over 2/3 of 
China’s annual total box office receipts, while the rest, comprising 



less than 1/3 of the revenue pie, went to some 100 Chinese domestic 
films (Zheng 2000, 5). In 1996, box office receipts from imported 
films in Beijing and Guangzhou accounted for 70 to 80% of the total 
box office receipts in the two markets (Fan, Mao and Yang 1997, 6). 

Although the Chinese government allowed only ten imported films 
to enter China each year as a protective measure for the national 
film industry, it was the market share, not the physical number of 
Hollywood imports, which gave rise to growing apprehension and 
even a strong sense of crisis in the Chinese film community and in 
academic and media circles, as the decade of the 1990s was drawing 
to a close. 

The import of ten mega films did not come without resistance. 
Heated debates and controversies erupted in China’s media soon 
after the policy was publicized, especially with regard to the 
imported films potential impact on the national cinema and 
whether and how to protect the national film industry from them. 
Such debate further escalated with the big commercial success of 
most of the Hollywood imports. At the very beginning, some 
questioned the timing of opening the Chinese market to film 
imports, wondering whether foreign imports would soon engulf the 
deeply troubled, vulnerable national cinema. Others argued that the 
ten imported films would accelerate a long-overdue institutional 
reform of the Chinese film industry and enable Chinese cinema to 
be more open, adaptable and resilient in the new environment of 
competition with foreign films (Wu 1994, 3). 

Many believed, however, that the new policy represented an 
invitation, not to alleged “foreign” quality films, but to top box office 
hits from Hollywood that would crush Chinese national cinema 
(Mao, Yu 1994a, 1). This view was echoed by still others who later 
challenged China Film’s biased practice of importing only big U.S. 
commercial productions, which created a monopoly of Hollywood 
blockbusters in China, while barring more refined works of art 
cinema from Europe and Asia (Wang and Ren 1999, 9). 
Nevertheless, some industry insiders defended the import pattern 
by pointing out that importing art films, strong in emotional 
sensitivity and subtlety but weak in spectacle and audiovisual 
stimulation, could attract only a very small audience to movie 
theaters, and therefore were not a feasible way out. They argued 
that the general audience’s relatively low viewing demand for these 
art films could be more easily met by the pirated videos prevalent in 
the Chinese film market. They pointed to the consistently less 
competitive box office records of imported art films as opposed to 
commercial blockbusters up to the year 2000 to support their 
argument (Chang, Bin 2000, 8). 

Certainly, the cultivation of Chinese audiences’ viewing tastes 
predominantly by Hollywood blockbusters, along with the 
underdevelopment of a Chinese distribution and exhibition 



infrastructure for art films, complicated this issue. Fortunately, 
many in the Chinese film community, especially those involved in 
distributing relatively small-scale domestic films, maintained that 
the government should not exclude an option for importing art 
films solely on commercial grounds. They argued that art cinema 
deserved a better accommodation and in the long run would help 
cultivate audiences’ tastes for diverse cinematic styles. 

Meanwhile, China has seen a deep divide among different film 
industry sectors since importing ten mega films was introduced, 
particularly at the early stage. On the one hand, China Film, the 
state-run distributor and the only film import license holder, still 
enjoyed a de facto monopoly over distribution of the ten imported 
blockbusters. The company, its local distribution arms, and cinema 
owners shared considerable profits from the imported mega films 
and had a strong incentive to screen and promote more of them. On 
the other hand, the filmmaking sector was increasingly squeezed 
out in a steadily shrinking market share for its productions. It faced 
a genuine fear that filmmaking businesses would be wiped out by 
the big imports. While distributors blamed poor box office results 
on the mediocrity of domestic productions, the filmmaking 
community accused imported blockbusters as causing domestic 
films to steadily lose ground, and also blamed distributors and 
exhibitors who favored imports. One major executive in Beijing 
Film Distribution Co., who had attached great emphasis to 
distributing domestic films, thus protested against China Film, 

“Whoever allows U.S. films to occupy the ground 
belonging to Chinese films is feeding foreign film moguls 
with Chinese money (Real 1995).” 

Having good screening space for domestic films was a paramount 
concern. As Han Sanping, then President of Beijing Film Studio, 
warned in early 1995, if one big import was booked for a 15-day run, 
ten films in the same theater would occupy 150 days out of 365 each 
year (Li, Hui 1995). Han’s projection was a gloomy scenario. But 
before long, reality turned out even worse. China’s eight major film 
studios, which produced the majority of domestic films each year 
and were already in serious financial crisis, issued a statement in 
April 1995 demanding that the government take necessary measures 
to curb the mega imports’ impact on their revenues and use of 
cinemas. They urged the government to limit the number of films 
imported and the length of time they were to be shown in cinemas, 
and to use part of the import revenues to subsidize the domestic 
film industry (Real 1995). 

Hence, the policy to open up the market by injecting a heavy dose of 
foreign competition in order to boost the nation’s sluggish film 
business, especially its lackluster filmmaking sector, seemed to have 
backfired. This development left domestic filmmaking in a graver 
situation while largely benefiting distributors and exhibitors who 



relied increasingly on big imports. Yet some film directors saw the 
policy as a double-edged sword. They expressed their optimism that 
the negative impact of imported blockbusters on Chinese national 
cinema would be temporary. They felt the open-door policy would 
bring long-term benefits to the national film industry (Real 1995), 
an idea that would be tested by later developments in the Chinese 
film industry. 

To alleviate the massive imbalance between domestic films' market 
share as opposed to foreign imports' share, and to address 
distributors and cinemas’ overdependence on Hollywood films, 
MRFT ruled in March 1996 that for each exhibiting cinema, at least 
2/3 of its annual screentime must be reserved for domestically 
produced films. This provision was officially included in the “State 
Regulations on Administration of the Film Industry (Order No. 200 
of China’s State Council)” signed by then Chinese Premier Li Peng 
on June 19,1996. Around the same time, a special project, initiated 
by China’s Ministry of Publicity, which supervises MRFT and the 
Ministry of Culture, set a goal of turning out 50 quality domestic 
films from 1996 to 2000, with ten appearing in each year. This 
Project was aimed at helping the Chinese film industry to compete 
better with Hollywood. Furthermore, to fund quality film 
production, and to offer state studios better incentives, MRFT 
granted three major Chinese film studios, Changchun, Beijing, and 
Shanghai, the rights to distribute one major foreign blockbuster by 
means of profit-sharing on an experimental basis in 1996. The three 
films that the studios distributed that year were all Hollywood 
imports — namely Waterivorld, Jumanji (Joe Johnston, 1995), and 
Toy Story (John Lasseter,i995), each taking 30 to 40 million yuan 
RMB (US$3.62-4.83 million) in box office receipts (Fan, Mao, and 
Yang 1997, 5). 

On the academic front, no one has been more vocal in identifying 
the unprecedented, severe challenges Hollywood could bring to 
Chinese cinema than Dai Jinhua, based at Beijing University and 
one of contemporary China’s most influential literary and cultural 
theorists and film critics. Upon hearing the government’s policy to 
import ten foreign films in 1994, she expressed her deep concern 
about the fate of the enfeebled Chinese national cinema under the 
aggressive entry of the “wolf," as she called Hollywood. In 
particular, she cited the decline of national film industries around 
the world as a result of Hollywood’s penetration and its essentially 
“unequal” and “unfair” competition, including in cinematically 
strong and culturally resistant France. The prospects for the all- 
powerful Hollywood studios, with their distribution and marketing 
clout, and their potential support and advising from China Film, to 
occupy all the mainstay cinemas in China made her believe those 
who were wishfully thinking of Hollywood imports as the savior of 
the declining Chinese film industry were overoptimistic and even 
naive (“Tiaozhan”). Before long, it became clear that a large 
percentage of cinema operators in China violated the government 



mandate to restrict the screening time for foreign films, mostly 
Hollywood blockbusters, to 1/3 of their total time available. In view 
of the fact that over 70 domestic films were shelved without 
reaching cinemas in 1998, the very year Titanic rocked the country 
with an average 45-day run in cinemas of major markets, Dai 
lamented the regrettably shortsighted, profit-driven behavior of 
state-controlled distributors and exhibitors, aggressively promoting 
Hollywood films while neglecting domestic ones. This situation, 
according to her, 

“further intensifies the squeezing power of transnational 

capital over domestic films (Dai 1999, 21)." 

Apart from its strong inherent appeal, a host of external factors 
played in favor of Titanic and led to its smashing success and box- 
office magic in the Chinese film market. The endorsement that 
China’s President Jiang Zemin gave the film early on seemed crucial 
and paved the way for its timely import and opening on April 1st, 
shortly after it garnered 11 Academy Awards on March 23. The 
endorsement also helped guarantee saturated media coverage and 
promotion that exhausted all possible channels nationwide, and 
well-orchestrated, efficient distribution preparations and marketing 
operations that began as early as January. These factors, coupled 
with diligent work and much overtime commitment by cinema 
employees across the country, together turned the film into a major 
national cultural event which reached far beyond the movie screen 
and which had rarely been seen in Chinese social life (Weng 1998, 5- 
6). Titanic ended up being shown in over 1000 cinemas across 
China, with steep ticket prices ranging from 40 to 80 yuan RMB 
(US$4.83-9.66) in major cities. It set the national box office record 
of 360.1 million yuan RMB (US$43.Smillion), accounting for one- 
fourth of the total national ticket sales in 1998, and drove that year’s 
movie attendance (over 30 million) and total number of movie 
screenings (390,000) up to a historic high in China (Mao, Qiang 
1999, 6-7; Xi 2001, 7). Even China’s most prominent film director, 
Zhang Yimou, in his 1999 film Wodefuqin muqin [The Road 
Home], included two Titanic movie posters in the home of the hero, 
a teacher in a remote Chinese village. It seems like a visual 
comment from the director on how Hollywood movies in general 
and Titanic in particular had penetrated the Chinese popular 
consciousness (Wan and Kraus 2002, 434). 

Meanwhile, it was a depressingly humdrum year for Chinese 
cinema, an “off year," as some in the industry called it, with 
“nothing good to talk about, apart from Titanic” (Xing 1999, 3). Not 
one single Chinese film made any significant mark in the market 
that year, unlike the previous year when three domestic films 
caused a remarkable sensation across the nation amid competition 
from seven imported Hollywood blockbusters (Xing 1999, 3). 
Perhaps the shadow from Titanic was too heavy to overcome. As 
some in the industry noted, the appetite of the Chinese movie 



audiences might have been overextended for this rare, well-planned 
extravaganza, which cost them several times the price of a film than 
they had been accustomed to, preventing them from being easily 
contented with any lesser products for a while. This prompted 
Zheng Dongtian, a well-known Chinese film director and scholar, to 
project a fairly grim scenario with regard to the prospects for the 
domestic cinema. The box office receipts of Titanic in Beijing in 
1998 (US$4.22 million) were about one-fourth of the local market’s 
total intake in 1997 (US$15.82 million), its historical high up to that 
time, as Zheng pointed out. Given this fact, the existing film market 
size of Beijing, and its population’s purchasing power, all of which 
would have limited space for further extension, it would take only 
four Titanic s each year to meet the market demand, according to 
Zheng. This would force over one half of the imported blockbusters 
to struggle to find their audience each year. Should this occur, 

Zheng then wondered whether there would be any market space left 
for the Chinese domestic films to maintain their livelihood (Zheng 
1998, 7). Yet all this while, the Chinese film distribution and 
exhibition sectors were excited about their handsome profits from 
Titanic as well as a strong performance from Saving Private Ryan 
(Steven Spielberg, 1998), so that “they bid farewell to 1998 with 
smiles on their faces” (Zhang, Ying 1998/1999, 230). This self- 
deceptive contentment of harvest and rather ambivalent picture of 
the Chinese film industry in 1998 led Dai to voice even gloomier 
pessimism as she warned that 

“like Titanic, the Chinese film industry is sinking amidst 
tender feelings and happiness, almost without any 
measures of resistance...(Dai 1999, 22).” 

The short-term prosperity in the Chinese film market, built mostly 
on the success of Titanic, proved unsound, and hence, 
unsustainable. Or perhaps the “overextending appetite” theory 
unfortunately worked. In the following year the Chinese film market 
soon hit a historic low. As an industry report acknowledged, in the 
first half of 1999, the national film market was “facing its greatest 
difficulties since the founding of New China” (Gao, Du 1999, 6). It 
was estimated that by the end of May in 1999, the box office receipts 
from markets nationwide had dropped by an average of 60% over 
the same period in 1998. The total box office receipts of the entire 
year dropped to 840 million yuan RMB (U.$101.45 million) from 
1.45 billion yuan RMB (US$175.12 million) in 1998. The box office 
gross in major markets fell by an average of 50% over 1998, with 
that in Shanghai having declined by around 38%, approaching the 
lowest possible limit that the market could sustain. 

It was an indeed grim situation (Fang, yuqiang 2000b, 7; Zhang 
Hong 2000, 20). 

There were two direct causes of the bleak scene. The year 1999 was 
historically unique and significant for China in that it marked the 



50th anniversary of the founding of the PRC, the upcoming return 
of Macao as a former Portuguese colony to its motherland, and the 
approaching of the new millennium. Putting on government- 
orchestrated and -funded large film productions on Chinese 
revolutionary history and heroic figures for the celebration of 
significant occasions like these have been typical of Chinese film 
fare and scheduling. Yet these so-called “main melody” films over 
the years have formed such a pedagogical and stodgy stereotype in 
the mind of the Chinese public that they almost invariably turn off 
voluntary movie audiences. Instead these films rely heavily on non¬ 
voluntary group ticket-buying from government agencies, state 
enterprises, and schools, which are demanded by government- 
issued circulars. But group purchase was particularly undermined 
in 1999 due to a stringent macroeconomic policy. There were about 
30 celebrative films of this nature shown in 1999 under the special 
mechanism of government administration rather than market rules 
in terms of cinema booking and scheduling. That resulted in a 
national box office gross for domestic films which left much to be 
desired (Gao, Du 1999, 6). 

An even more significant cause was the aberrant exhibition of 
Hollywood imports that year. It was affected partially by the above- 
mentioned unique cinema scheduling for special celebrative films. 
Its direct trigger, however, was the shocking tragedy of the bombing 
of the Chinese embassy in Belgrade by the U.S.-led NATO forces on 
May 8th, 1999, leading to sad casualties of Chinese diplomats and 
reporters. The next day, on behalf of over 300,000 people employed 
in China’s film distribution and exhibition sectors, China Film 
Distributors and Exhibitors Association issued a public statement 
strongly condemning the “brutal” incident and declaring a 
temporary ban on the exhibition of any U.S. films nationwide 
effective on that day (“China Film Distributors and Exhibitors 
Association”). 

On May 9th, a total number of over 70 cinemas across Beijing, 
together with cinemas across China, stopped the screening of U.S. 
films including Mulan (Tony Bancroft and Barry Cook, 1998). Films 
already being marketed and ready for exhibition shortly, like Enemy 
of the State (Tony Scott, 1998), were postponed from their original 
schedule. In their stead, movies with themes of war-time heroism 
from both China and abroad, such as Ying xiong er nu [Heroic Sons 
and Daughters ] (Wu Zhaodi, 1964), and an old film import from 
former Yugoslavia Valter brani Sarajevo \ Walter, the Defender of 
Sarajevo ] (Hajrudin Siba Krvavac, iQ72iriQl fopen notes in new 
window] , were screened to display the national sentiment. After 
considerable diplomatic endeavor on the U.S. side, Enemy of the 
State and three other U.S. films, including Star Wars: Episode I — 
The Phantom Menace (George Lucas, 1999), did get shown later 
that year. Nevertheless, there was a gap of over five months during 
which no U.S. films were exhibited in Chinese cinemas. The total 
box office receipts for the Hollywood imports that year were less 




than 150 million RMB (US$18.12 million), considerably lower than 
those in the previous years and what were originally expected. In 
particular, Mulan and Tarzan (Chris Buck and Kevin Lima, 1999) 
only grossed 11.17 million yuan RMB (US$1.35 million) and 13.38 
million yuan RMB (US$1.78 million) respectively, to Disney’s great 
disappointment (Zhang, Ying 2000). 

That dismal year for the Chinese film market also exposed a 
distinct, serious dilemma for Chinese cinema. The ten imported 
foreign films, essentially Hollywood blockbusters, which the 
government decided to bring in ultimately to boost the Chinese 
national cinema, had taken well over one half of the market share, 
squeezing out the domestic films, when they ran normally. Yet, 
without the Hollywood films, the Chinese film market could barely 
have sustained itself. Differently put, they had become a seemingly 
indispensable pillar to buttress the very survival of the Chinese film 
industry. It was a reality that was not expected nor accepted with 
ease by policymakers or those who truly cared about the well-being 
of the Chinese national cinema. It was against this backdrop and on 
the heels of the signing of the Sino-U.S. agreement on China’s 
accession to the WTO in November, 1999, that Zheng Dongtian 
used that famous line from Shakespeare’s Hamlet — “To be, or not 
to be?” — to illustrate what the Chinese film industry was 
confronted with on the eve of the new millennium (Zheng 1998, 4). 
It was a time when the balance of power between Chinese cinema 
and Hollywood tilted towards the latter, and when the post-WTO 
world, with much graver challenges for the former, loomed large 
just over the horizon. 

Meanwhile, following the bombing of the Chinese embassy in 
Belgrade in May 1999, heated discussions in the industry about the 
cultural and ideological implications of imported Hollywood films 
and their market dominance in China came to the fore, unlike the 
previous ones which had dwelled mostly on their economic impact 
on the national film industry. 

An article was featured in the July 1999 issue of the Chinese Film 
Market, China’s primary film trade journal, with a telling title, 
“Pulling the Veil off Hollywood." It argued that what Hollywood set 
to achieve was not merely to take over film markets worldwide, but 
more significantly, to export U.S. values and its national image. 
Despite all the social ills of the United States, the author noted, the 
country’s values and image had forever been presented as “perfect, 
eternal, and international," and therefore as a superior standard for 
the rest of the world to worship and emulate, just like those classic, 
lovable, and sleek images in each exported movie from the U.S.. 
Those films, the author maintained, while garnering massive 
popularity for and obsession with Hollywood style blockbusters, 
fostered a subliminal belief from the audiences that the U.S. was the 
center of the world and the messiah of humanity. Finally the author 
warned against overemphasizing the commercial and entertaining 



values of Hollywood blockbusters while dulling and even ignoring 
the need for ideological alertness and criticism in importing them 
(Zeng 1999,10). 

Another article from the same journal called attention to 
Hollywood’s ultimate ambition of completely dominating the 
Chinese film market with an unlimited flow of films preaching the 
American way of life in China. The article also warned about the 
strong impact, particularly in ideological terms, of an all-around 
penetration by Hollywood into every aspect of the Chinese social 
and cultural life. It pointed out that the impact cannot be over¬ 
estimated in the present era when film and television increasingly 
converge. Alluding to the ongoing bilateral trade negotiations on 
China’s membership in the WTO, the author held that U.S. cultural 
expansion and invasion in the form of “bullying” free trade should 
by no means be allowed. This was because, the author went on to 
argue, cultural trade, like any other type of trade, should be 
conducted in line with the international practice of equal-footing 
negotiations and mutual benefits, with due respect for the rules and 
regulations of the countries concerned. The article called for as 
serious reflection on and alertness to U.S. cultural expansion 
through Hollywood as on the U.S. military attack of China’s 
embassy. The latter, according to the author, had awakened the 
entire nation to the reality of power politics. It also necessitated 
somber considerations over the profound sentiments from 
European countries, South Korea and the like to protect their 
national film industries and cultural identities from Hollywood’s 
global expansion (Yu, Xin 1999, 8). 

Hollywood majors’ ambitions, frustrations, 
and strategies to forge ahead 

"...You need to find crevices where you can squeeze in....I 
think there is a lot of room to grow. But it's like growing 
flowers in a rock garden." 

— One executive at a U.S.-based entertainment company 
(Dolven and Granitsas 2002, 88) 

"Ultimately, there will be a market in China; it’s a matter 
of timing." 

— Jim Burk, Executive Vice President of United Cinema 
International (Groves 2000, 7) 

While the formidable market presence of Hollywood blockbusters in 
China cast a shadow of uncertainty and apprehension in the Chinese 
film community, nevertheless, the all-ambitious Hollywood majors 
were discouraged by the gap between what they had expected and 
what was. They had long set their eyes on this most populous nation 
on earth, even during their absence over the past five decades. With 
a population of 1.3 billion, and a fast-rising middle class with 
steadily growing purchasing power, the massive market of the PRC 


in the 1990s and beyond, U.S. studios believed, was perhaps the last 
major untapped, most promising, and potentially lucrative 
“goldmine." In their widespread global crusades to gain markets, 
China appeared a second Europe to them, at the very least. A senior 
official at the MPAA projected with much optimism, 

“In the first year after China joins the WTO, the total 
number of U.S. films allowed to be imported to China 
would increase from 10 to 20. The Chinese are known to 
be a movie-loving people. If each one pays ten yuan 
RMB (US$1.2) to see a movie, the ticket sales would be 
over US$2 billion (Quoted in Meng 2001, 24).” 

Yet, when the door to this exciting new frontier finally opened, and 
the Hollywood majors rushed in, they found many more roadblocks 
to achieving their goal than they ever expected. In addition to the 
informal annual quotas of ten revenue-sharing films that the 
Chinese government placed on the imports, the denial of Hollywood 
major’s rights to distribute their films in China put marketing, 
cinema booking and scheduling firmly in the hands of China Film. 
The latter enjoyed a centralized monopoly over the importation and 
distribution of foreign films in China. Moreover, under the revenue¬ 
sharing terms agreed upon by the two sides, Hollywood distributors 
and China Film were to split each film’s box office revenues 50-50. 
Nevertheless, after exhibitors’ cut, government tax, import tariff, 
and other fees, the final return for the Hollywood majors was only 
around 13%; whereas Hollywood’s take on box office gross in other 
territories typically amounted to 40 to 50% (Groves 2000, 7). Even 
for a substantial hit like The Lion King, which met its prior 
projection of total box office receipts of 20 million RMB ($2.4 
million) in the first ten days, the ultimate return from China was so 
insignificant that it could only be comparable to that of a small 
Central European country (“Disney’s Lion King”). In 1998, the year 
the film Titanic rocked the Chinese nation and took in US$43.5 
million at the box office, Hollywood studios’ revenues from China 
were a mere US$18 million, the equivalent of what they earned in 
Peru (Bates and Farley 1999, Ai). Twenty Century Fox, distributor 
of Titanic outside of the U.S., got only about US$5 million from the 
Chinese market (Bates and Farley 1999, A30). Furthermore, as U.S. 
government statistics from 1999 suggested, film revenues from 
China were among the smallest in Asia, less than those in 
Singapore, Malaysia, Thailand, and the Philippines.[20] This was 
definitely a far cry from what the Hollywood majors had initially 
hoped for. (The Hollywood majors have tried hard to push for a 
boost in their share of the box office receipts from the Chinese 
market — for example, in late 2003, they pressed China Film to 
raise their share to at least 18% — but they have not succeeded so 
far.[2i]) 


There were other obstacles too, such as the red tape, infrastructural 
deficiencies, and cultural barriers. Referring to the arduous 16- 



month negotiation for the film The Lion King, the short notice given 
to prepare the marketing kit, and poor theater infrastructure in 
China that generally denies a good scale of exhibition, [22] Senior 
Vice President of Buena Vista International (BVT), Larry Kaplan, 
commented on their Chinese business, 

“there’s a future, but there’s not much of a present” 

(Stanley 1996, 37). 

Yet, the unprecedented sale of the film’s soundtrack (over 700,000 
copies sold, “the most successful Western soundtrack album in 
history”) in China and promising room for market growth made BVI 
“see huge opportunity for Disney” in China while trying to “seed the 
garden and harvest returns later” with great patience (“Disney’s 
‘Lion King’”). 

Moreover, China’s strict censorship, necessitated by the absence of a 
ratings system and rooted in a strong Confucian tradition of 
modesty and decorum, has kept Hollywood studios from 
introducing overly violent and sexually explicit films. This has 
considerably limited the kind of films that can be brought into the 
market. From time to time, studio executives were also puzzled by 
the fact that smash hits in the U.S. and other territories were not 
necessarily welcomed in China (e.g. The Mummy [Stephen 
Sommers, 1999] failed to get an import permit), while obscure, far 
less commercially successful films in the U.S. could be favored (e.g. 
Proof of Life [Taylor Hackford, 2000], Meet the Parents [Jay 
Roach, 2000]). Another intriguing twist to the puzzle was that while 
the first mummy film was rejected, its sequel The Mummy Returns 
[Stephen Sommers, 200i]was accepted later. This fact speaks to the 
fairly arbitrary standards and decision-making procedure in China’s 
film censorship process, which is an issue that has also frustrated 
Chinese filmmakers. While quintessential Hollywood blockbuster 
productions, marked by special effects, massive scale, and gigantic 
investment, were usually the most popular with the Chinese 
audiences, especially early on, other genres and styles could also be 
surprise hits. A case in point was The Bridges of Madison County 
(Clint Eastwood, 1995). In 1996, the film set the Beijing box office 
record of 1.9 million yuan RMB (US$228,900) during its first three 
days of screening, and grossed 39.5 million yuan RMB (US$4.77 
million) nationwide (Major 1997). To put this success in 
perspective, Star Wars: Episode I — The Phantom Menace grossed 
only 33.94 million yuan RMB [US$4.1 million], and Matrix [Andy 
Wachowski and Larry Wachowski, 1999] only 17.94 million yuan 
RMB [US$2.2 million]. 

If the taste of an audience that is so different from that in the West 
is not easy to predict, then films based on Chinese stories, such as 
Mulan, are less likely to resonate culturally with the local audience 
as they can be easily be Americanized or Disneyized. (This difficulty 
largely explained why Mulan was a relative flop in China, though 



Disney and those business-minded Chinese distributors would like 
to believe that it was missing the ideal summer season that led to 
the film’s misfortune). This soft, “cultural discount” barrier will 
remain a long-term, tougher challenge to Hollywood than a hard 
quota will. (New developments in the post-WTO period 
demonstrate this problem as well.) 

Interestingly enough, China became one of the major bones of 
contention in the legal settlement between former Disney studio 
chief Jeffery Katzenberg and the Eisner-headed Walt Disney 
company. China’s ambivalence in the eyes of Hollywood, which it 
saw at once as a promising market full of destiny and hope, and also 
as a difficult new frontier to chart and conquer, was brought home 
through the episode. On the one hand, Katzenberg’s final contract 
settlement involving a staggering amount of money was believed to 
have been heavily influenced by one judge’s estimate of the 
potential long-term profits that movies and TV shows Katzenberg 
launched would engender from the Chinese market. These included 
The Lion King, Aladdin (Ron Clements and John Musker, 1992) 
and Beauty and the Beast (Gary Trousdale and Kirk Wise, 1991). On 
the other hand, the Walt Disney company cited “legal, ideological, 
cultural and economic constraints," as well as “rampant piracy” to 
demonstrate its skepticism towards the promises China would hold 
for the company (Bates and Farley 1999, A30), though the 
company's actual strategies suggested otherwise. 

Yet within their more immediate sphere of influence, the Hollywood 
majors spared no efforts to push, among other things, for an 
increase in import quotas and a breakdown of China Film’s 
distribution monopoly to enhance their market access. For example, 
the two issues were clearly presented by Disney in early 1999 in one 
of their negotiations with SARFT, as the top two priorities on the 
agenda of their “plan of cooperation” with China for the next two 
years. With respect to the import quotas, they tried to talk the 
Chinese government into allowing a total of 17 films from the 
Hollywood majors to be imported to China from June 1999 to June 
2000, and a total of 25 films from June 2000 to June 2001. They 
suggested that the two sides convene again in June 2001 to analyze 
the market, and devise further new plans for the following two 
years. Regarding their second request, they argued that increasing 
the number of Chinese distributors of U.S. films to at least two, and 
more if possible, would benefit the Chinese film industry by 
expanding local knowledge and skills concerning film exhibition 
and marketing. 

In fact, Disney, together with other Hollywood studios, was 
convinced that China Film could be pushed to do a much better job 
distributing Hollywood films in China if the company had 
competitors in the market. Essentially they tried to dump China 
Film as the middleman by dismantling its monopoly over the import 
and distribution of foreign films. That dismantling, according to 



Barbara Robinson, would significantly increase the studios’ profits 
from importing and releasing their films in China, by enabling local 
exhibitors to work more directly with them. [23] Robinson made the 
remark while working at ERA Films, a Hong Kong-based film 
distribution company with exclusive licenses from major Hollywood 
studios, before heading Columbia Pictures Film Production Asia 
later in producing and distributing Chinese-language films (Kuhn 
1995 , D7). 

Disney also tried to push the Chinese government to reduce its high 
taxation on U.S. films in China, but did not achieve these objectives. 
[24] The U.S. team's signature, arrogant style in dictating its will 
often led to unpleasant tensions rather than a collaborative 
atmosphere at the negotiation table. 

Of course, the major Hollywood studios had even more ambitious 
long-term plans for the Chinese market. A good example was 
detailed in a letter of March 1999 from Gerald M. Levin, Chairman 
and CEO of Time Warner, the parent company of Warner Bros, 
studio. It was addressed directly to China’s Premier Zhu Rongji, 
prior to his state visit to the U.S. the following month. In the letter, 
Mr. Levin presented the framework of Warner Bros.’s plan of 
“comprehensive cooperation” with China. The plan spelled out the 
studio’s objectives in the Chinese market. These included: 

• to set up a joint venture with Chinese partners to develop and 
produce films based on Chinese stories and distribute them 
both in China and internationally; 

• to import and distribute in China Warner Bros, productions or 
films acquired by Warner Bros, from both China and 
elsewhere; 

• to develop other media products, including home videos, TV 
programs and consumer products; and 

• to explore other movie-related businesses, such as movie 
theaters and theme parks in China. 

The studio made a special commitment to re-investing its profits in 
China at the initial stage of importing and distributing Warner Bros, 
films, in order to guarantee the longterm success of the joint 
venture. In the letter, Mr. Levin also acknowledged that he was 
encouraged by the Chinese government’s ground-breaking decision 
to open China’s banking and insurance sectors to foreign 
businesses, and that he had on many occasions expressed to the 
U.S. government his strong wish to achieve similar breakthroughs 
in the media and entertainment field. Time Warner’s longterm 
aspirations for the Chinese market across different media platforms 
and business lines have been, for the most part, shared by other 
major Hollywood studios. Theatrical release of their film 
productions is but one small, albeit important, part of their overall 
grand China scheme. 


China’s movie exhibition infrastructure has been largely 



underdeveloped. Most cinemas in China are inadequately equipped 
and thus unwelcoming to potential moviegoers. Therefore, 
Hollywood has long had an eye on the Chinese exhibition market. At 
the annual CineAsia Film Exhibitors Convention in 1997, Valenti 
explicitly publicized Hollywood’s wish to join with partners 
“throughout Asia, especially in China” to invest in the building of 
“modern cinema auditoriums” to accommodate the growing 
number of Asian moviegoers with an “epic viewing” experience 
unavailable at home (Valenti 1997). Yet the Chinese government did 
not show any sign of lifting the ban on foreign investment in 
Chinese cinemas until it reached the agreement in late 1999 with the 
U.S. on China’s accession to the WTO. Before that, major cinema 
operators in the U.S., such as Warner Bros. International Theaters 
(WBIT) and United Cinema International (UCI),[25] had held many 
talks with both the Chinese government and potential Chinese 
business partners in an attempt to break through obstacles in the 
policy, but to no avail. To Hollywood studios, the goal is not only to 
expand their cinema business in the emerging Chinese market. 

More significantly, they believe that constructing multiplexes would 
push China to import more Hollywood blockbusters to fill the 
cinema seats. 

Compared with a traditional one-screen cinema, a multiplex is more 
attractive to audiences, due to choice, flexibility and modern 
facilities. The state-of-the-art sound system in a multiplex gives full 
play to the typically special-effects-laden audio track of spectacular 
Hollywood blockbusters, while it does not favor small films to the 
same extent. Moreover, the multiplex provides a more efficient 
operation in terms of capacity utilization for distributors and 
exhibitors alike. It enables different screening halls to show 
different films simultaneously, or to exhibit the same popular movie 
with staggered starting times. The long-term strategy of 
Hollywood’s multiplexing in China is not only to prompt the 
importation of more films, but also to obtain the best space for their 
films once they take over the cinemas’ ownership. Hence, we can 
easily understand why Hollywood's exhibition sector had been 
pointing their global strategic focus increasingly on China. During 
the annual ShoWest trade fair, for example, convened by the 
National Association of Theater Owners (NATO) in March 2000, 
executives from WBIT and UCI expressed their major concern over 
cinema-overbuilding in mature markets such as the U.S. and West 
Europe. They also publicized their plan to shift their investment to 
unsaturated markets such as Latin America, East Europe, and 
especially Asia, where there was significant room for growth in the 
exhibition infrastructure, a deep love of films, and a newly 
accomplished economic turnaround. In particular, Peter Dobson 
from WBIT remarked that China was 

“just sitting there waiting for the taking (Ellingson 
2000)." 



“The taking” could take place in different ways, at different speeds, 
with some changes happening in a fairly proactive and aggressive 
manner while others would be accomplished in rather low-profile 
and round-about ways. Companies like UCI were mostly holding 
back in a “wait-and-see” mode. They knew the obstacles, including 
the lack of a steady supply of commercially viable films due to de 
facto quotas on foreign films imported per year, lackluster box 
office performance of the majority Chinese films, and government 
ruling set in 1996 that mandates two-thirds of screen time for 
domestic films.[26] UCI and companies with similar calculations 
were cautiously waiting for the right time before making a big 
investment in the market, a time when more of their films will be 
allowed into China, and cinema investments, especially in new 
multiplexes, would be safe and profitable. As Executive Vice 
President of UCI Jim Burk clearly remarked, availability of U.S. 
films there would be a major incentive for his company to explore 
business opportunities in China (Groves 2000, 7). 

However, United Artists Theatres, another major cinema circuit 
from the U.S. now under the umbrella of Regal Entertainment 
Group, quietly and successfully extended its brand in China as early 
as 1997 when its subsidiary based in Hong Kong, United Artists 
Cinema Circuit (UACC), in which UA had 5% of equity investment, 
built China’s first multiplex of six screens in Wuhan, a major city in 
central China.[27] By the year 1999, when UA opened its six-screen 
multiplex in China’s largest film market, Shanghai, it already had 
four multiplexes in mainland China, and a total of over 100 in 
Singapore and the Greater China region, including Hong Kong and 
Taiwan (“Zhongguo”). This was one of the examples of Hollywood 
squeezing into the must-get Chinese market with creative tactics in 
the face of stringent policy restraints. 

Yet all in all, in movie business in the pre-WTO period, the major 
studios could not really directly tear down the protection wall 
initially erected by the Chinese government. Therefore, it was only 
when the MPAA, in particular, Jack Valenti, and the U.S. 
government on their behalf successfully pushed for greater film 
market access in China in the Sino-U.S. bilateral WTO agreement 
that eventually China increasingly opened this market. As a matter 
of fact, had it not been for the support of the MPAA and the U.S. 
government from the very beginning, Hollywood would not have 
been able to re-enter China smoothly in the first place. 
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Hollywood’s blessings: MPAA, the U.S. 
government, and the trade and PR game 

"That every major metropolitan area on the planet is 
playing mostly American movies is a monument to Jack 
Valenti." 

— Douglas Gomery, film historian (Bromley 2000, 41) 

"China's WTO accession, together with PNTR, 
constituted up perhaps the most important American 
trade and foreign policy debate of the past decade." — 
Charlene Barshefsky, U.S. Trade Representative 
(Barshefsky 2000) 

If eroding movie attendance within a troubled domestic film 
industry was China’s trigger from within for its 1994 policy shift to 
import ten revenue-sharing foreign films, then the unremitting 
efforts of the MPAA, especially its Chairman and CEO, Jack Valenti, 
in assisting the U.S. government to press China’s Intellectual 
Property Rights (IPR) enforcement, laid the desirable ground for 
the transition from without. As a veteran lobbyist for the Hollywood 
majors on Capitol Hill, and having served as a special assistant to 
U.S. President Lyndon Johnson, Valenti had uniquely calculating 
tactics to push the U.S. government hard to coerce China to comply 
with its requests on IPR protection and market access through 
threats of trade sanctions. Yet he knew that the U.S. side could not 
go too far lest the pressure drive China completely out of dialogue 
and potential business co-operation. He knew when to push and 
when to hold back, yet he always tried to play the “good cop” role in 
front of the Chinese government, while letting the U.S. government 
do the hard work. By this means, he tried to maintain a clever 
balance between carrot and stick with the tacit collaboration of the 
U.S. government. He knew that collaboration has always been 
ensured, given the predominant position that U.S. entertainment 
industry has held in the overall U.S. export sector. [28] [opennotes 
in new window] For the most part, his tactics seemed effectively to 
have worked effectively. 

In the immediate aftermath of Deng’s open-door policy in the late 
1970s, the U.S., together with other Western countries, began to 
pressure China to adopt more stringent intellectual property laws to 
protect foreign rights. The pressure escalated in the early 1990s 
when China had become a lucrative destination for foreign 






investments. In 1989 and 1990, the U.S. trade representative 
(USTR) applied the newly acquired instrument of Special 30i[29] 
by placing China on the Priority Watch List to push for the process 
of legal reform in the country. China promulgated the Copyright 
Law of the People’s Republic of China in 1990 to be in line with 
international practice. In 1991, USTR named China a Priority 
Foreign Country on the ground that the new law was not compatible 
with the Berne Convention[30] (Wang, Shujen 2003, 77 & 79). 
Backed by Valenti’s personal engagement in the matter, China and 
the U.S. entered into a Memorandum of Understanding in January 
1991, under which China soon complied with its commitment to 
adopt Berne-compatible copyright regulations, join the Berne 
Convention, and adhere to the Geneva Phonograms Convention 
within the next two years. Most importantly, China agreed to make 
U.S. works “fully eligible for protection (“Excerpt from”)." After the 
legal framework went into place in China, the MPAA began to 
ascribe the high level of piracy there to the lack of enforcement 
(Wang, Shujen 2003, 79). In 1994, the MPAA was granted 
permission to open an office in Beijing. That, even more 
significantly than China's importing The Fugitive, marked the real 
beginning of Hollywood's business in China. To ensure China’s 
effective enforcement of IPR and to advance Hollywood’s market 
access in China have been the two top priorities on the agenda of the 
MPAA ever since. 

Together with the International Intellectual Property Association 
(IIPAX31], the MPAA lobbied intensely for sanctions against China 
in Washington on the ground of IPR violations with regard to the 
Sino-U.S. bilateral IPR negotiations in 1994-95. That effort 
successfully pushed the Clinton Administration to take a tough 
stance and use the Special 301 designation, which was hailed by 
Valenti as “an essential weapon in the war against worldwide piracy 
and market access barriers” (“Motion Picture Association”), with 
the threat of potential, imminent trade sanction to press for China’s 
enforcement of copyrights. In June 1994, acting USTR Mickey 
Kantor put China on the Special 301 Watch List by giving an 
ultimatum of six months for copyright enforcement (Rosen 2002, 
53). By the end of the six months, on the last day of 1994, the 
Clinton administration warned the Chinese leaders that beginning 
from February 1995, it would impose trade sanctions on over US$1 
billion worth of Chinese imports, unless they took strong measures 
to severely penalize piracy of U.S. movies[32], music recordings, 
and computer software, and to allow greater market access in China 
for U.S. entertainment, publishing and technology products (Behr 
1995, A27). 

The claim by IIPA head, Eric H. Smith, that piracy-based, total 
commercial losses for U.S. firms (including all copyrights products 
such as movies, music recordings, and computer software) in China 
exceeded US$1 billion each year (Behr 1995, A27), might be an 
exaggeration. Yet the considerable loss was understandably a major 



source of frustration for the United States. It was clear that the 
annual film import quota of ten definitely fell far short of 
Hollywood’s appetite. And Mickey Kantor was obviously dissatisfied 
with the 260 anti-piracy enforcement raids launched by Chinese 
authorities in the first ten months of 1994 as reported by China 
Daily, China’s official English-language newspaper (Behr 1995, 
A27). China’s Ministry of Foreign Trade and Economic Cooperation 
(MFTEC) promptly responded to the threat of trade sanctions from 
the U.S. government with a counter-threat to block imports of U.S. 
films and television programs, music records, among other things 
(ironically, including those very products that Washington accused 
China of pirating). It also threatened to suspend requests of U.S. 
companies to establish subsidiaries in China as well as talks with 
major U.S. automakers regarding potential joint ventures (Bilski 
and Nankivell 1995,18). A trade war that could mark the most 
serious economic confrontation between the two countries seemed 
imminent. The stakes were high for both sides, as an average of 40% 
of China’s exports went to the U.S., mostly to leading U.S. retailers. 
Meanwhile, most major U.S. corporations were rushing to invest in 
China, one of the world’s fastest-growing markets. The stakes might 
have been even higher for China, given that China’s trade surplus 
with the United States was US$24.6 billion in the first ten months 
of 1994, second only to Japan’s (Behr 1995, A27). Besides, China 
was eager to obtain membership in, and hence become a founding 
member of the WTO, which was to be established per the Final Act 
of the Uruguay Round of negotiations on January 1,1995 to replace 
GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) and oversee global 
trade rules. The Clinton administration led the opposition to 
China’s WTO membership, and used that as forceful leverage to 
push China for compliance in anti-piracy enforcement and for 
market access expansion for U.S. companies, particularly the 
Hollywood majors. 

After further “torturously complex” negotiations before the 
ultimatum, as acknowledged by one insider to the talks, with the 
final days spent on the issue of market access for U.S. film and 
music companies, on February 27,1995, the two sides signed the 
Agreement on Enforcement of Intellectual Property Rights and 
Market Access. The 22-page pact was described by U.S. officials as 
“the most comprehensive and detailed copyright enforcement 
agreement” they had ever negotiated with any country (Faison 1995, 
Ai). The agreement entailed strong IPR enforcement measures such 
as an intensified six-month crackdown on copyright violations, 
including: 

• an intensified six-month crackdown on copyright violations, 

• a series of evidence-collecting task forces, 

• expanded anti-piracy power for Chinese customs, and also 

• an item on market access demanding the immediate removal 
of quotas on U.S. film imports. 



That pact clearly displayed Hollywood’s intention to eliminate all 
regulatory barriers on their way to invade the Chinese market freely. 
Chinese officials, however, voiced their complaints during the 
negotiations that some U.S. demands would violate China’s 
sovereignty (Faison 1995, Ai). As Valenti made very clear later, 
based on the success in China’s experiment of importing ten foreign 
films on a revenue sharing basis, “all limits on that process should 
be removed." He hailed the agreement as “a thorough blueprint for 
action," and a major step towards “a positive and constructive 
partnership” between the two sides (“Statement of Jack Valenti” 
1999). 

The shadow of trade war did not fade away. Another scenario 
followed only about one year later. This time the trigger came again 
from the Valenti-led MPAA as well as IIPA. In February 1996, in 
their annual report to USTR Kantor, the two organizations called for 
the U.S. government’s help in wiping out piracy in the Chinese 
market by retaliating against China for not living up to the 
Enforcement Agreements signed the previous year, unless 
immediate steps were taken to enforce copyright protection 
(Wharton 1996, 8). In May 1996, based on a charge of China’s 
unsatisfactory implementation of the 1995 Enforcement Agreement, 
acting USTR Charlene Barshefsky threatened to impose US$2 
billion in tariffs on certain goods imported from China, unless 
China took unambiguous actions to fulfill its commitments in the 
agreement by June 17. Again, China’s MOFTEC responded quickly 
with a list of U.S. automobiles and other products targeted for 
retaliatory trade barriers. The two sides once again were on a brink 
of a trade war. Valenti expressed his concurrence with Barshefsky’s 
decision before the Special 301 Committee on June 6,1996. 
Nevertheless, he acknowledged the important progress the Chinese 
government had made in improving anti-piracy enforcement, 
especially on the retail and wholesale levels, and expressed his 
optimism that “critical work” could be done to achieve the objective 
in the next ten days to reverse the decision (“Statement of Jack 
Valenti” 1996). Finally that potentially disastrous scenario was 
averted by a last-minute accord signed between the two sides on 
June 17. 

In addition to installing more explicit and heavy-handed copyright 
enforcement measures, and expanded market access for the 
recording industry, the trade agreement officially eliminated the 
film import quotas imposed by the Chinese government. 
Nevertheless, it kept intact China’s ability to block film imports that 
would violate standards set by China’s film censorship board. In 
fact, this provision left much open to interpretation and turned out 
to be an effective means of protection for the Chinese film industry 
(hence the de-facto “unofficial quotas” thereafter). Hollywood 
majors were still upset by the fact that no advance in market access 
encouraged joint ventures for cinema construction between the U.S. 
and China companies, despite Valenti’s warm celebration of the new 



accord (“Breakthrough," l). Following the new agreement, 
Barshefsky called off the threat of trade sanctions against China that 
she made earlier, citing a sufficient demonstration of China’s 
commitment to IPR protection. China also called off its counter¬ 
retaliations against the United States. 

To Valenti, one major roadblock that still remained in the Chinese 
market was China's arduous resistance to pushing through 
increasing market access for Hollywood. His plan, representing 
major Hollywood studios' ultimate objectives, was clearly laid out in 
June 1996 when he called for further support from the U.S. 
government to that end, in particular, for eliminating all quotas on 
film, video and TV, and revising duties and taxes imposed by the 
Chinese government on Hollywood imports. As he stated, these 
were the “last obstacles on the threshold of one of the biggest and 
most exciting markets in the world," i.e. obstacles to Hollywood 
studios’ readiness to make major investments in China, which 
included, to construct or renovate cinemas, to do film and TV co¬ 
productions, to join in cable TV projects and build theme parks, etc., 
as he went on to specify (“Statement of Jack Valenti” 1996). These 
terms later would become the major components on the agenda that 
USTR strived to push through during the Sino-U.S. bilateral 
negotiations towards China’s accession to the WTO. 

One thing that deserves special note here is the linkage Valenti has 
tried to build, from the very beginning, between pressuring the 
Chinese government for ever more forceful anti-piracy enforcement 
on the one hand and for increasingly expanded Hollywood’s market 
access in China on the other. He has argued repeatedly that the 
market access barriers exerted by the Chinese government have 
thwarted Hollywood’s efforts to deliver legitimate film and home 
entertainment products to Chinese audiences. “How can we expect 
to beat piracy,” he asserted, “if there is not an assured supply of 
legal, good quality videos?” He went on to say, 

"If Chinese audiences do not have the option of seeing a 
legitimate film in the cinemas, pirated home video 
products will fill in the demand....Only the criminal 
elements behind piracy will benefit from this decision 
while legitimate businesses are deprived of success" 

(“Valenti Testifies”). 

Ironically, the Hollywood majors have been known to recruit former 
pirates as their well-connected licensees for local distribution in 
China. One prominent case is that of the first of Warner Bros, 
studio's three homevideo licensees in China, Xianke. The company 
happened to be the first of the two “test cases” for home video 
piracy that the MPAA brought to the Chinese court in 1994. In 1996 
it was ordered to compensate the MPAA for damages, lawyers’ fees, 
as well as court expenses. (By summer 2000, two major Hollywood 
studios were also designating a pirate network to be their licensee.) 



By adopting strategies to convert pirates into legitimate partners, 
Hollywood majors intended to minimize their financial losses and 
competition, while trying to take advantage of the sophistication 
and efficiency of the existing piracy networks (Wang, Shujen 2003, 
87). [ 33 ] 

The above best demonstrates Valenti’s masterful lobbying of and 
tacit collaboration with the U.S. government in using the sticks of 
trade sanctions to press for China’s compliance in enforcing IPR 
protection[34] and its relaxing market access for Hollywood. On the 
other hand, the MPAA he led and its member companies have been 
equally good, if not better, at resorting to carrots to appease and 
curry favor with the Chinese government through a series of 
diplomatic and public relations initiatives when necessary. 

A salient example was their handling of totally unfamiliar types of 
political and cultural sensitivities, one of the major challenges they 
were confronted with in the late 1990s. In October 1997, the 
Chinese government issued a temporary ban on business co¬ 
operation with three Hollywood studios — Sony Pictures, Disney, 
and MGM — due to their respective films — Seven Years in Tibet 
(Jean-Jacques Annaud, 1997; starring Brad Pitt; Sony Pictures 
Entertainment), Kundun (Martin Scorsese, 1997; Disney), and Red 
Corner (Jon Avnet, 1997; starring Richard Gere; MGM).With the 
former two criticizing China’s Tibet policies and the latter critiquing 
China’s judicial system, they were all regarded by the Chinese 
government as politically offensive and culturally insulting to China. 
Particularly, in the case of Disney’s Kundun, Martin Scorsese’s 
presentation of the life of the Dalai Lama, including a portrayal of 
brutal repression by the PRC in Tibet, the Disney studio did not 
back off from a Chinese government warning in late 1996 prior to 
the film’s release and still proceeded with its China distribution. 
That led the studio to face an unanticipated official threat that could 
end to its business with China. [35] The episode was also a factor in 
the firing of Disney President, Michael Ovitz. Disney made some 
initial PR efforts to mend ties with the Chinese government, in 
which the importance of filmmakers’ rights to free speech in the 
U.S. and the company’s contract-bound obligation to distribute the 
film were stressed. This action was not enough. 

For fear of jeopardizing its access to the alluring Chinese market, 
including a promising outlook for building a theme park in the 
country, the all-powerful Disney corporation hired one of the most 
prestigious U.S. statesmen, Henry Kissinger, who in the early 1970s 
had helped President Richard Nixon take the historical step towards 
establishing state-to-state relations with China. Kissinger joined 
Disney in seeking to assuage China’s outrage over the movie 
Kundun, and to reach rapprochement with the Chinese government 
through his good offices (Weinraub 1997, E7). Disney also bought 
two Chinese films and offered to sponsor an acrobatic troupe from 
Shandong province in a performance tour of Europe (Bates and 



Farley 1999, A30). Furthermore, Disney tried to draw the Chinese 
authority’s attention to its upcoming Chinese legend-based 
animation film Mulan, which had been under development since 
1994, and sold it as a major move of good-will to help promote 
Chinese culture and tradition throughout the world. The film turned 
out not to be authentically Chinese, hence resulting in box office 
receipts well below expectations in China. Yet, besides garnering 
considerable box office revenues in the overseas market, including 
the U.S., it also played its due part in mending fences. In the fall of 
1998, Disney CEO Michael Eisner made a special trip to China and 
paid visits to top Chinese leaders in the hope of putting the 
unpleasant episode behind them for good. After that, the release of 
Mulan in China in February 1999 with the permission of the 
Chinese government signaled the beginning of the end of the freeze 
in relations. 

In the two years that followed China’s temporary ban on business 
relations with the three studios, senior executives of Sony Pictures 
Entertainment. After relations resumed, that company’s senior 
executives frequented China and established a business plan to co¬ 
produce and distribute Chinese-language films as both a good-will 
gesture and a feasible long-term strategy of localization[36] to 
overcome linguistic, cultural, and other access barriers in the 
Chinese market. Other Hollywood heavyweights not involved in the 
three films with offensive “anti-China” themes also stepped up their 
PR efforts to build up an image of good corporate citizen in China. 
For instance, Time Warner Inc. started a short-term training 
program in 1998, accepting interns from Fudan, a top university in 
Shanghai. It also sponsored FORTUNE Global Forum with the 
theme “China: The Next 50 Years” in Shanghai in September 1999 
to highlight China’s increasing global significance at the dawn of the 
new millennium. 

In the meantime, News Corp continued to consolidate its ties with 
China. Rupert Murdoch had delivered a famous London speech in 
1993, shortly after the media giant acquired Star TV, a Hong Kong- 
based pan-Asia satellite TV service with a “footprint” in the 
mainland. His suggestion in his speech, that his satellites would 
soon eliminate totalitarian politics throughout the world, 
considerably angered the Chinese government. China responded by 
blocking News Corp’s planned venture with a Shanghai magazine, 
as well as by prohibiting individuals from owning satellite dishes to 
receive Star TV programs. Since then, Murdoch has taken some 
noticeable steps to remedy the situation. On March 21,1994, to 
appease the PRC government, Rupert Murdoch dropped the BBC 
World Service from Star TV, which sometimes ran stories critical of 
the Chinese authority. In 1998, Murdoch’s HarperCollins publishing 
house refused to publish East and West, a book by Chris Patten, 
who had infuriated the PRC government by introducing more 
democracy while serving as the last Hong Kong governor (Gittings 
and Borger 2001). In January 1997, News Corp. invested US$5.4 



million to establish a joint venture with China’s major official 
newspaper, People’s Daily — an Internet Portal for IT information 
and consultation service known as ChinaByte Technology Co. 
(“Murdoch and China”). News Corp.’s strenuous government PR 
efforts have taken the company quite far in China, as proved by later 
developments. [37] 

Meanwhile, Valenti, on behalf of the Hollywood studios, made 
unremitting efforts to try to assuage the Chinese government. He 
stressed in his signature, hyperbolic style that a few specific films 
can not possibly “disrupt or collapse a culture richly fertilized by 
several thousand years of historical glory," and should not 
“interrupt the long range beneficial interests” of both sides (Valenti 
1997). He also emphasized to the visiting Chinese Minister of Radio, 
Film and Television, Sun Jiazheng, in late 1997 that individual films 
only exert a very brief though loud repercussion on the U.S. 
collective imagination (Stern 1997). While the disappointing box 
office of Kundun (grossing US$5.53 million with a budget of US$28 
million) and perhaps, to a lesser extent, Seven Years in Tibet 
(grossing US$37.9 million, low only relative to its budget of US$70 
million) seemed to somewhat back Valenti’s claim in financial 
terms, the two film s’ actual impact in the U.S. were by no means 
negligible. 

Their production rationale was also worth noting. As one U.S. 
journalist observes, thanks largely to the two Hollywood films, “... 
now, whenever the Dalai Lama visits, he’s greeted by crowds 
befitting a rock star," due to the hot spiritual trend in the U.S., of 
which Buddhism, particularly Tibetan Buddhism, constitutes one 
major religious foundations (Hogan 2004). Meanwhile, the images 
and messages of the two films have undoubtedly helped reinforce 
the Dalai Lama’s long-term effective publicity for his cause in the 
U.S. that runs counter to the official stand of the PRC government. 
Interestingly, even Red Corner, which was partially shot 
surreptitiously in Beijing with execution footage, and in which “the 
Nazis seem preferable to the Chinese Communists," starred Richard 
Gere, one of the prominent and ardent supporters of the Dalai Lama 
in Hollywood (Marchetti 2004). And the three films happened to 
coincide with Hong Kong’s return to mainland China, appearing to 
remind the world of “America’s prerogative to question Chinese 
legal institutions and claims to sovereignty” (Marchetti 2004). 

Media critics in China considered the three films as 

“laughable gimmicks...elaborately cooked up for the sake 

of‘demonizing’ China." 

They attributed Hollywood’s presentation of “untrue," negative 
images about China, which are consistent with the U.S. mainstream 
ideological standards, to the “uniformity of consensus” between the 
increasingly oligopolistic U.S. entertainment industry and the U.S. 
government. In other words, the “profits correlations” between the 



two sides, according to the critics, “promote the worldwide 
expansion of the mainstay U.S. industry under their political 
auspices," and “conform entirely to the national interests and 
overall strategy of the U.S." (“A Renewed” 2003, 50). In this sense, 
it becomes natural for Hollywood as Washington’s reliable 
collaborator to serve its government’s ideological objective 
consciously, and meanwhile for the U.S. government and the MPAA 
to defend the three films on the sole basis of their pure commercial 
pursuit on the diplomatic front. 

While the unexpected scenario kept Valenti busy trying to assist the 
three studios to re-open channels of business cooperation with 
China, especially MGM, which had remained largely passive in its 
own conciliatory efforts, Valenti did not neglect his paramount 
mission of expanding market access for the major studios in China. 
Valenti paid a visit to China in late March of 1999, as part of a trade 
mission led by U.S. Commerce Secretary William Daley. He met for 
the first time Ding Guangen, head of China’s Ministry of Publicity, 
who oversaw SARFT and the Ministry of Culture and was known 
among other senior Chinese officials as the conservative cultural 
czar of China. Valenti's primary efforts to persuade the Chinese 
government to accept his proposal to import 17 U.S. films in 1997 
and 25 the next year[38] did not bear fruit. His other major request 
for allowing U.S. companies to build cinemas in China also failed to 
draw a commitment from top Chinese officials, including Chinese 
Premier Zhu Rongji. Nevertheless he announced to Chinese officials 
at those meetings the plan of the MPAA and its member studios to 
host a Chinese film festival in the US in October that year. His 
ultimate intention to foster a detente between the two sides, and 
especially to engender some good-will from China that could lead to 
easing market barriers for Hollywood films, can be easily read from 
his diplomatic hyperbole: 

"This festival is a demonstration of our commitment to 
the future of the global film community....We firmly 
believe that sharing the work of China's finest 
filmmakers will unveil to new audiences the tremendous 
creative talents that reside in this great nation and, 
perhaps, encourage China to open its screens to more 
films from abroad...." 

"It is my hope that the new millennium will bring us 
closer to a time when each of our nations can freely 
share the many wondrous, magical stories we yearn to 
tell....Perhaps the festival will one day be looked back 
upon as a significant step toward that most worthy goal" 
(Boliek 1999a). 

“Free” sharing of films has never existed. There has been no “free 
trade” in films, between the U.S. and China, in the name of which 
the MPAA has consistently fought on behalf of the Hollywood 



majors, by lobbying the U.S. government to press for the lifting of 
any protectionist tariffs and quotas from China. It probably will not 
happen anytime in the near future. The flow has been almost totally 
one-way. According to China Film, U.S. films have accounted for the 
majority of films imported on a revenue-sharing basis in China. 
Among 65 revenue-sharing films imported from 1994 to 2000, 48 
(74%) were from the U.S., with the rest from the U.K. and Hong 
Kong. From 1995 to 2001, a total number of 134 films were 
imported from the U.S., 61 of which were big revenue-sharing films. 
Nevertheless, over the same period, no Chinese film was released 
via U.S. mainstream, commercial cinema chains.[39] On many 
occasions, China’s requests for reciprocity in film trade, at least to 
some degree, were invariably turned down by the MPAA on the 
pretext that Chinese films, like most other foreign films, simply will 
not sell in the U.S.. Among other reasons, the MPAA claimed, the 
films simply do not appeal to the mass U.S. audience, who rarely 
can stand subtitles, much less dubbing. As a matter of fact, the 
fortressed, oligopolistic structure of Hollywood[4o] has successfully 
blocked the vast majority of foreign films from getting into the U.S. 
market, much less its mainstream commercial cinema venues. 

Hence the U.S. film market has essentially been kept for U.S. 
domestic films, particularly those by major Hollywood studios, 
without the need to impose any explicit quotas and tariff. The 
following complaints by U.S. independent producers help explain 
the challenges, of a similar nature but to a greater extent, faced by 
foreign producers in gaining market access in the U.S., which seem 
to be perpetuated by the oligopoly of the Hollywood majors. 

"Independents accuse the majors of being too lacking in 
vision to recognize the merit in their films (and therefore 
refusing to distribute them) or having distributed them, 
of marketing them incompetently so that they do not 
make money; or having distributed and marketed them 
well so that they generate a great deal of revenue, of 
cheating them out of their just share of the profits" 

(Prindle 1993,17). 

The imbalance in film trade flow that favors Hollywood will only be 
exacerbated with the other side's quotas and tariff protection being 
torn down by an aggressive U.S. trade policy in order to promote 
alleged “free” trade. Yet to appease the Chinese government, major 
Hollywood studios sent representatives to Beijing Screen, an annual 
showcase and market of Chinese films organized by China Film 
since 1996, as well as the Film Market section of Shanghai 
International Film Festival (SIFF). They went through the motion of 
selecting films made in China for potential release in the U.S.. In 
early 1998, the President of China Film, Tong Gang, signaled 
Hollywood that in making film-import decisions his company would 
give preferential treatment to foreign companies that acquired 
Chinese films for distribution overseas. This changed the role of 
Hollywood majors in Beijing Screen and SIFF from mere observers 



to “active” participants, approaching China Film and Chinese 
studios with much good-will intent to discuss prospective 
arrangements for distribution (Ying 1998,1). However, in the end, 
even for the very small number of Chinese films that reached deals, 
[41] only the luckiest few ended up in U.S. art houses on a very 
limited scale. [42] 

As the year 1999 unfolded, China’s bid for WTO status, starting with 
WTO's preceding body GATT, had gone on for 13 long years. The 
bilateral relation, already marked by disputes over human rights 
and other issues, were further strained by the bombing of the 
Chinese embassy in Belgrade by U.S.-led NATO. This incident led to 
another temporary halt of business between the Chinese film 
industry and Hollywood. The two governments were both eager to 
arrive at a breakthrough agreement within that year to end the 
stalemate. During Chinese Premier Zhu Rongji’s state visit to the 
U.S. in April 1999, China made major concessions following four 
days of strenuous talks, agreeing to open up the country’s insurance 
and telecommunication sectors, and to lift restrictions on U.S. 
agriculture imports. Nevertheless, Zhu failed to get an official nod 
from Washington for China’s bid for the WTO as he wished. Not 
surprisingly, the issue of Hollywood’s market access to China was 
prominent among the several major remaining obstacles to a final 
agreement. However, heavyweight media moguls from Hollywood, 
such as Gerald M. Levin of Time Warner and Michael Eisner of 
Disney, were among the handful to be given access to private 
meetings with Zhu during his state visits in New York and Los 
Angeles respectively. Although the meetings were not made public, 
they would inevitably involve the two media giants’ China dreams. 
Given the common undeclared conviction that Hollywood’s clout 
has overtaken that of the U.S. State Department and Defense 
Department on the world stage, and the MPAA’s well-known alias, 
“Little State Department," those exceptional opportunities for 
private meetings with China’s Premier came as no surprise. 

In June 1999, while testifying before the Trade Subcommittee of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, Valenti strongly urged the U.S. 
government to secure China’s commitment to improve the 
Hollywood film sector’s access to its market, which, according to 
him, “must be part of any acceptable WTO accession package with 
China." With an estimation of the industry’s annual loss of US$200 
million due to restrictions in the importation and distribution of 
Hollywood films as well as to video piracy in the country, the goal 
Valenti set for the MPAA in the WTO accession negotiation was “to 
secure a gradual increase in the number of films” into China 
(“Valenti Supports”). Then in the fall of 1999, as promised, the 
MPAA, with the firm collective backing and financial sponsorship of 
Hollywood majors, hosted a bicoastal Chinese Film Festival in New 
York and Los Angeles. 

The film festival featured ten Chinese films, and coincided with the 



50th Anniversary of the founding of the People’s Republic of China. 
A Chinese film delegation headed by China’s top film official, 

SARFT Vice Minister Zhao Shi, attended the festival. Seizing upon 
the occasion to advance relations with the Chinese government that 
it believed vital to its future business opportunities in China, Twenty 
Century Fox, whose Titanic set the box office record in China, 
offered to be the primary host of the Los Angeles leg of the event, 
providing exhibition venues and setting up grand receptions. Disney 
and Sony Pictures, who wished to clear away any lingering effects of 
their Tibet films in hindering their co-operation with China, 
exhibited no less hospitality and good-will toward the delegation, 
from senior-level business meetings to specially arranged and 
guided tours to their theme parks or studio facilities to a series of 
other entertainments. It was during one of the dinners hosted by 
Sony Pictures that the studio announced its plan to co-produce their 
first Chinese-language film, Crouching Tiger and Hidden Dragon, 
which later would turn out to be a smash hit in the U.S. and much of 
the world. 

About one month later, with the signing of the Sino-U.S. agreement 
on China’s accession to the WTO on November 15,1999,[43] 
Hollywood’s desires in the Chinese market, realistically moderate as 
they might appear compared with their ultimate goal there, seemed 
to be reasonably fulfilled, with significant concessions on the 
Chinese side. The commitments made by the Chinese government 
in the audio-visual sector under the historic agreement included: 

• doubling the annual import quotas of revenue-sharing films 
from 10 to 20; 

• allowing foreign investment in joint ventures for video 
distribution; 

• permitting foreign investors to own up to 49% in companies 
that build and operate cinemas; 

• reducing tariffs on films (from 9% to 5%) and home videos 
(from 15% to 10%), and 

• protecting intellectual property under the terms of the WTO 
Agreement on Trade Related Intellectual Property (TRIPS) 
(“Written Testimony”). 

Liu Jianzhong, former Director-General of the Film Bureau at 
SARFT, represented the Chinese film sector in the WTO 
negotiations. He later acknowledged that the U.S. side pushed hard 
to eliminate China Film’s monopoly over film import and to engage 
directly in film distribution in China. Their requests, however, were 
turned down by the Chinese side (Liu, Jianzhong 2002). Though the 
actual confrontations and bargaining between the two sides during 
the negotiation would remain mostly an historical enigma, the tense 
emotions can be perceived from one scenario on the side of China. 
Following one of the six days of grueling negotiations, all the 
Chinese delegates went to China Film one evening to see a newly 
finished Chinese film, My 1919. It tells the story of Chinese 



diplomats saying NO, for the first time in history, to the Western 
powers at the Paris Peace Conference at the end of WWI. China’s 
Chief Trade Representative suggested on the spot its sequel be 
filmed with the title of My 1999 (Zheng 2000, 4). 

In the area of film, the agreement required China to make some 
immediate reductions in film trade and investment barriers. Yet, at 
the same time, it allowed China to retain some level of protection 
for its film industry. Fortunately, China was able to maintain its 
screen quotas (2/3 of all screen time for domestic films) in 
accordance with the Special Provisions on film trade in Article IV of 
the legal text of GATT, which were inherited by its successor 
organization, the WTO, as follows: 

• "Screen quotas may require the exhibition of cinematograph 
films of national origin during a specified minimum 
proportion of the total screen time actually utilized, over a 
specified period of not less than one year, in the commercial 
exhibition of all films of whatever origin, and shall be 
computed on the basis of screen time per theatre per year or 
the equivalent thereof; 

• Screen quotas shall be subject to negotiation for their 
limitation, liberalization or elimination."[44] 

The rule on screen quotas is stipulated in China’s “State 
Regulations," promulgated by the State Council. The same official 
document subjects every foreign film to imperative film censorship 
prior to its import to China, a practice not uncommon in other 
national film industries. It offers another means by which the 
Chinese government can bar undesirable films from the market, and 
can give China a reasonable control over foreign films’ market entry. 
The fact that the Chinese side was able to include in the agreement 
this one principal precondition of abiding by the Chinese “State 
Regulations on Administration of the Film Industry" for bilateral 
film relations, gave the Chinese government reasonable leverage to 
protect its film market. 

As for the U.S. side, they eventually succeeded in raising the 
unofficial quotas for film import and in lowering other trade and 
market access barriers for Hollywood business in China. As some 
U.S. delegates attending the WTO negotiation “confessed” rather 
diplomatically, they made a request about Hollywood’s market 
access in China and pushed it hard in response to the enormous 
domestic pressure that they faced. Given that the copyrights-based 
industry has become the Number One U.S. export industry since 
1996, of which Hollywood film is the primary driver, and given that 
the U.S. government is the staunch supporter of corporate interests 
overseas, U.S. trade negotiators simply could not afford to go back 
empty-handed on film (Zheng 2000, 4). 

The agreement was not entirely satisfactory to Hollywood majors. 
Yet, it was still welcomed by the Hollywood business community. In 



particular, Valenti knew that the MPAA had come a long way to get 
that important, albeit small, open window. Again, in his stylistic 
rhetoric, Valenti hailed the agreement as a “heartening," long- 
awaited breakthrough. He certainly hoped that the small 
advancement could later lead to a significant transformation in 
Hollywood’s business prospects in China. Hence he implied that it 
was just the beginning of an aggressively expanding penetration yet 
to come: 

"We are joyful that our friends in China have recognized 
the worth of American films in their country....We look 
forward to working with China Film so that the 
American films that enter China are given the widest 
distribution....This bodes well for the future" (Boliek 
1999b). 
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The issue of granting China PNTR (Permanent Normal Trade 
Relations) status was closely intertwined with the above-mentioned 
trade agreement and China’s accession to WTO. U.S. law required 
China’s normal trade relations (NTR) status (also known as most- 
favored-nation, or MFN, status) to be reviewed and renewed on an 
annual basis. From 1980, when NTR status was restored to China 
after being suspended in 1951, to 1989, the renewal of China’s NTR 
status was largely non-controversial and relatively unopposed by 
Congress. Following the Tiananmen Square incident in 1989, 
however, many members of Congress sought to use the annual 
renewal as a focal point to pressure the executive branch over a wide 
range of Chinese trade issues (e.g. trade barriers, IPR enforcement), 
and non-trade matters (e.g. Taiwan security, weapons 
proliferation). They wanted to condition that status on meeting 
additional requirements, primarily regarding China’s human rights 
record. In May 1994, the Clinton Administration decided to de-link 
human rights from trade concerns, separating human rights 
considerations from the annual review of China’s NTR status. 

China's gaining the status of PNTR would end the annual 
Congressional review of China’s trade status, and it also would 
greatly benefit multinational corporations, including Hollywood 
media giants, which have increasing business interests and stakes in 
China. Besides, during the bilateral negotiation over China’s WTO 
accession, the Clinton Administration pledged that it would press 
Congress to enact PNTR legislation in return for significant market¬ 
opening commitments on the part of China (Morrison 2002). 

Hence, once the agreement was reached in November 1999, the 
Clinton Administration and its business supporters began to push 
for Congress to grant PNTR to China. They argued that China would 
accede to the WTO with or without Congressional approval of PNTR 
status, but the failure to pass such legislation would seriously 
damage Sino-U.S. commercial relations. It would also prevent the 
U.S. from enjoying the full benefits of the WTO agreement that the 
Administration negotiated, including broad market access, special 
import protections, and rights to enforce China’s commitments 
through the WTO dispute resolution procedure. U.S. competitors 
within the WTO, on the other hand, could benefit fully from the new 
business opportunities in China (“Testimony of Ambassador”). 
Hence, the Administration contended that the legislative grant of 
PNTR to China would be critical to China’s WTO membership in 
terms of its promotion of the U.S. economic interest. 




As expected, the MPAA did not spare any efforts in lobbying the 
Congress to grant China PNTR status (Valenti quickly made his 
good-will endeavors in this regard well known to senior Chinese 
government officials). In February 2000, the MPAA organized a 
high-profile China Trade Relations Committee, to lobby the 
Congress to approve PNTR with China amid strong opposition from 
organized labor and human rights groups. The Committee was 
composed of its member companies’ most influential media tycoons 
— including Michael Eisner of Walt Disney, Rupert Murdoch of 
News Corp, Sumner Redstone of Viacom Inc., and Gerald Levin of 
Time Warner. Heading the newly formed alliance, Valenti 
pronounced that he and other committee members believed it in the 
long-term interests of the U.S. “that a sensible, enduring 
relationship with the largest nation on earth” be put in place 
(“Valenti Announces”). He admitted Hollywood’s increasing 
dependence on foreign markets, necessitated by its “skyrocketing 
budgets, low profit margins and star salary system," to be one of the 
major causes for him to form a “very, very high-level committee” 
committed to lobbying Congressmen to approve PNTR with China 
(Bromley 39). 

In 1996 Valenti had publicized his international agenda during his 
first public outing as head of the MPAA, when China began to be 
shaken by Mao’s Cultural Revolution, with his premise of 

“enlarging the foreign market, by bringing US pix to 
emerging nations which will in time come to enjoy more 
leisure time, after the present ‘ferment’ in the new 
nation leads to a ‘more decent’ standard of living 
(Quoted in Bromley 39)." 

In fact, as early as in 1952, Eric Johnston, Valenti’s predecessor and 
President of the MPAA from 1945 to 1963, noted that Hollywood 
should start to consider exploiting new markets rather than rely on 
existing ones, for, though the Europe market was still a major 
revenue source, it was becoming increasingly static. In particular, 
he recommended that the major studios look to such markets as 
Africa and the Far East, where the movie-going habit was still in its 
infancy. He emphasized that, though they may initially be low- 
income areas, they would offer potentially wealthy markets in the 
long run (Guback 1969, 98). Hence, in the case of China, the agenda 
of the MPAA had to come a long way before it could be gradually 
materialized. 

Thanks to the rigorous support of the Clinton Administration and 
the lobbying of major U.S. business interests, including those from 
Hollywood mobilized by Valenti, following weeks of intense debate, 
the trade bill that authorized the extension of PNTR status by the 
United States to China was passed in both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate in May and September 2000 
respectively. It was signed into law on October 10, 2000, ending 20 



years of annual reviews of China’s trade status, and clearing the way 
for Hollywood’s expanded crusade into the Chinese market. The 
Senate passage of the bill by a vote of 83-15 seemed to signal a 
noticeable change in the attitude on Capitol Hill compared with that 
in the immediate aftermath of Tiananmen, largely endorsing the 
Clinton Administration’s engagement policy towards China. 
Democratic Senator Daniel Moynihan of New York called it one of 
the most important votes since WWII (Entous, 2000). On 
December 27, 2001, President Bush issued a proclamation 
extending PNTR status to China, effective January 1, 2002 
(Morrison 2002). 

If long-term commercial profits are the paramount incentive for the 
Hollywood majors’ struggle to enter China, then to the U.S. 
government, the significance of the WTO trade pact with China and 
the ensuing PNTR bill went far beyond immediate trade and 
economic benefits. The Clinton Administration believed that 
bringing a rising power like China into the international system not 
only would serve the U.S. national security interest, but it also 
would exert a profound ideological and cultural impact on the 
country. As Clinton made clear when he hailed a House vote on 
extending NTR to China for another year in 1999, 

“Expanding trade can help bring greater social change to 

China by spreading the tools, contacts and ideas that 

promote freedom” (“U.S. House Supports”). 

That notion was perfectly echoed by a similar remark by Valenti in 
2000, 


“Trade is much more than goods and services. It’s an 
exchange of ideas. Ideas go where armies cannot 
venture. The result of idea exchange as well as trade is 
always the collapse of barriers between nations...” 

(“Valenti Announces”). 

Hence, at the turn of the new millennium, China’s filmed 
entertainment industry and the nation’s cinematic culture as well as 
its overall cultural identity awaited a new round of challenges on a 
much expanded scale from Hollywood. 
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Notes 

1. North served as the Motion Picture Section Chief, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the U.S. Department of Commerce in the 
late 1920s. Here he spoke on the European film policymakers’ 
awareness of the impact of U.S. films, which, according to him, was 
one reason for the quota legislation in Europe. 

2. The “Big Eight” studios, as they were known back then, were MGM, 
Paramount, Fox, Warner Bros., RKO (Radio-Keith-Orpheum), 
Universal Pictures, Columbia Pictures, and United Artists. Sometimes, 
they were also known as the “Big Five”(MGM, Paramount, Fox, 

Warner Bros., RKO), and “Little Three”(Universal Pictures, Columbia 
Pictures, and United Artists). 

3. With expanded markets for their imported films in China, 

Hollywood major studios increasingly employed local Chinese 
residents or foreign nationals who had long resided in China as their 
business representatives, so that they could have a better grasp of the 
local market as well as save money, 378). This scenario is very much 
paralleled in Hollywood’s operation in contemporary China. 

4. For instance, one major cinema in Shanghai Dahua signed a ten- 
year exclusive booking contract with MGM in 1939 (Wang, Chaoguang 
1998/9, 377). 

5. In 1935, when MGM renewed its booking contract with one major 
cinema in China’s northern port city of Tianjin, the studio further 
demanded scheduling rights in the cinema. That is, they required that 
every weekend and holiday, when movie attendance was high, be 
allocated for the screening of films from MGM, while leaving the days 
of low attendance for other films. This in fact worked to the detriment 
of the cinema’s box office income, due to different composition of 
movie audiences in Tianjin and better overall reception of Chinese 
films in general there than in Shanghai. In middle- and small-sized 
Chinese cities especially in the hinterland, Chinese audiences preferred 
domestic films to foreign imports (Wang, Chaoguang 1998/9, 379). 
(This is echoed by the variances of audience tastes in geographic terms 
in contemporary China.) As a side note, Hollywood did not make direct 
capital investment in China’s cinema until 1946, when the first U.S.- 
owned cinema was established in Shanghai (Zhu 1998, 58). 

6. On the other hand, Hollywood’s dominance in Chinese film market 




also stimulated the development of Chinese domestic cinema. The 
grave pressure from Hollywood imports awakened Chinese 
filmmakers’ sense of nationalism, who strove to tap into the nation’s 
cultural heritage and to make films that reflected social and cultural 
specificities of their times. As a result, a considerable number of 
Chinese cinematic classics were created in the 1930s and 1940s, 
including Spring in a Small Town, Twin Sisters, Songs of the 
Fishermen, Crow and Sparrow, Myriads of Light, Spring River Flows 
East, etc (Cheng, Jihua, Li Shaobai and Xing Zuwen 1980). 

7. In 1926, the U.S. Department of Commerce created a special Motion 
Picture Section within its Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
In an attempt to promote the U.S. movie industry’s interest overseas, 
especially to counter the cooperative “Film Europe” project, i.e., 
“cartelization” of European film industries. That move was endorsed 
by the U.S. Congress after the laborious lobbies of Will H. Hays, head 
of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America 
(MPPDA), U.S. film industry’s trade association established in 1922 
and later renamed as the MPAA. The section began to collect 
information from the Department’s foreign offices as well as U.S. 
consular offices on the world film markets to serve the trade and to 
compile special reports on the motion picture industry in various parts 
of the world as part of the Trade Information Series (Thompson 1985, 
117-8). 

8. According to the report, earlier sensational types of “wild west” 
films, and comedies, as well as films featuring children from the U.S., 
were particularly popular in China. So were historical movies and love 
stories of an idyllic nature. Yet, films featuring social problems such as 
“the eternal triangle” fared poorly with the Chinese audiences and 
tended to lower the prestige of the American. Films featuring stories of 
the Jazz Age were usually not well received, especially if they involved 
clashes between parents and children, given China’s strong ancestor¬ 
worshipping tradition and its people’s profound veneration for their 
elders (North 1927, 3-4). 

9. This movie was the only blacklisted film ever in U.S. film history. It 
was blacklisted in the 1950s during the height of the anti-communist 
scare (IMDB). 

10. The MPAA’s eight member studios in the New Hollywood (after the 
end of the classic Hollywood studio era), also known as the new “Big 
Eight” are: Vista Buena Pictures Distribution (The Walt Disney 
Company); Sony Pictures Entertainment; Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Studios; Paramount Pictures Corporation; Twentieth Century Fox Film 
Corporation; Universal City Studios; and Warner Bros. Entertainment 
(MPAA website). 

11. Television did not gain mass popularity in China until the mid- 
1980s. 


12. Given film’s unique ideological and cultural underpinnings, market 



reform in the film sector remained the most sluggish among all 
cultural sectors in China, which had already lagged behind reform in 
other industries and social sectors of the country. 

13. Personal interview with a former government official at MRFT, 
Beijing, 2 August 2004. 

14. This is the first film of Sylvester Stallone’s Rambo action trilogy. It 
tells the story about a mentally unstable Vietnam War veteran, when 
abused by a small town’s police force, starting a one man war with the 
law and order establishment. It is produced by Anabasis N.V. and 
Carolco Pictures at a budget of $14 million, and distributed by Orion 
Pictures. It is not exactly a small production in commercial terms by 
the standards of its time, and yet was grouped by China Film under the 
same second-rate category as those other imports of much smaller 
scale. 

15. Produced by Taft International Pictures, this film is a comedy about 
a man who decides to declare war on the U.S. tax collection agency, the 
I.R.S., after his aunt dies of a heart attack while fighting the 
organization over 12 years. The author could not get first-hand 
information on why these two films were imported, but would 
speculate that it was politically correct for China Film to pick up such 
“progressive” subjects that satirize or criticize the U.S. government, 
given the still lingering ideological discord between the two nations in 
the 1980s. 

16. Personal interview with a senior executive at China Film, Beijing, 

25 July 2004. A side note: the price here refers to the licensing of the 
films’ distribution rights. Typically China Film was responsible for 
translating the dialogues, before passing the film on to be dubbed by 
one of the handful dubbing studios in China. (There have been 
increasing demands in recent years from the Chinese audiences in 
major cities to have imported foreign films subtitled instead of dubbed. 
But before Titanic, all foreign films reaching Chinese movie theaters 
were invariably dubbed, with several major dubbing actors/actresses 
assuming considerable star status across the nation.) The film was 
then distributed to cinemas across China via China Film’s regional 
sub-distributors. In the late 1990s, it cost about US$700 on average to 
make a copy of a film print, and about US$1000-1200 to make a 
subtitled or dubbed print in China. It should have cost less in the 
1980s. 

17. Wu tried to emphasize and reiterate on several occasions that the 
ten imported foreign films would not be confined to the top box office 
movies, nor would they be equivalent to Hollywood films from the 
U.S.. Yet, to the general Chinese public, the film imports were indeed 
big-budget, high-box-office mega-pictures, and even tantamount to 
“Hollywood blockbusters." This perception seemed to have been 
confirmed by the fact that the vast majority of imported films since the 
mid-1990s are blockbuster movies from Hollywood. It is undeniable 
that some of these imports are big commercial productions with 



remarkable artistic excellence such as The Fugitive and Forrest Gump. 
Nevertheless, the Chinese critics as well as audiences, after the initial 
amazement by and appreciation of the early imports, have perceived 
the films as a whole mainly from commercial and entertainment 
perspectives, and have increasingly regarded them as formulaic. 

18. WB Chairmen/Co-CEOs Bob Daly and Terry Semel acknowledged 
their lofty plan to work with the Chinese side to gain “greater exposure 
for domestically produced Chinese films," and to advise and assist 
China Film in the transfer of “current motion picture technology” 
(Groves 1994a, 1). Author’s note: This was a tactical good-will offer, 
which the Hollywood majors would live up to only when they could 
either really benefit from it, or when it could be used as a pro-forma 
device to appease the Chinese side, as later developments would prove. 

19. The former is a Chinese film about the heroism of members of 
China’s volunteer troops, also known as Chinese People's Volunteer 
Force (CPVF), during the Korean War. The latter portrays the heroism 
of the Partisan forces of Bosnia during WWII. 

20. Los Angeles Times October 31,1999, Cl, 8. 

21. Personal interview with a senior executive at China Film, Beijing, 

25 July, 2004. 

22. At the beginning of the 1990s, there were 15,000 operating 
cinemas in China; by 2000, the number had dropped to less than 
4000. If we take 1.2 billion as China’s population, it means one theater 
per 300,000 people (China Film Yearbook 2002,175). Other data 
sources on China’s exhibition infrastructure are also given in later 
chapters. 

23. By 1995, China Film’s administrative control over movie imports 
generated 60% of its US$12 million revenue, which resulted in US$1.2 
million in profits (Kuhn 1995, Di, 7). 

24. Nevertheless, during the bilateral WTO negotiation in 1999, China 
agreed to reduce tariffs on imported foreign (mostly U.S.) films from 
the previous level of 9% to 5%, and to drop tariffs on home videos from 
15% to 10% (“Written Testimony”). 

25. A partnership cinema group between Universal Studio and 
Paramount Pictures headquartered in the UK and targeting markets 
overseas. It was the first cinema group to open a multiplex in the UK in 
1985. 

26. Here domestic films does not include films from Hong Kong, which 
are regarded as “foreign” imports till the Closer Economic Partnership 
Arrangement (CEPA) agreement between the Chinese government and 
Hong Kong SAR took effect on January 1, 2004. 


27. Personal interview with a Beijing multiplex manager, Beijing, 19 



July, 2004. 


28. According to Valenti, the U.S. movie industry alone has a surplus 
balance of trade with every single country in the world, while no other 
U.S. business sector can make such a statement. And this comes at a 
time when the U.S. has some US$400 billion in trade deficits (“Valenti 
testifies” 2004). 

According to “Copyright Industries in the U.S. Economy: the 2002 
Report fhttp://www.iipa.com/pdf/2002 SIWEK FULL.pdf) ” by the 
International Intellectual Property Association (IIPA), copyright 
industries have continued to be one of the fastest-growing segments of 
the U.S. economy. The real annual growth rate of the core copyright 
industries (7%) have been more than twice that of the economy as a 
whole (3%) from 1977 to 2002. The film industry experienced a much 
greater rate of growth, close to 100% in five years, from US$21.5 
billion in 1985 to US$40 billion in 1990. Its annual growth rate in the 
1990s was comparable to that of the copyright industries’ average. And 
in 2001, the core copyright industries contributed an estimated 
US$535.1 billion to the U.S. economy, accounting for about 5.24% of 
its GDP. 

29. Special 301 of the 1988 Trade Act passed by the U.S. Congress gives 
the United States an effective tool to utilize in dealing with nations that 
impose barriers against U.S. film, TV programs and home video 
products, or permit these exports to be pirated. Nations identified by 
the USTR under Special 301 can face a variety of retaliatory actions by 
the U.S. unless standards of intellectual property protection are 
improved. Nations designated as “Priority Foreign Countries” are 
claimed to have the greatest adverse impact on U.S. products and 
therefore are subject to trade sanctions at the end of an ensuing 
investigation. “Priority Watch List” and “Watch List” are two other 
categories that do not involve immediate trade sanctions. See IIPA 
website fhttp://www.iipa.conT) . under “Copyright and Trade Issues." 

30. The Berne Convention for the Protection of Literary and Artistic 
Works, adopted at Berne in 1886, first established the recognition of 
copyrights between sovereign nations. It has been revised for a few 
times, with the last one done in 1971. The United States became a party 
to the Berne Convention only in 1989. 

31. The IIPA is a private sector coalition formed in 1984 to represent 
the U.S. copyright-based industries in bilateral and multilateral efforts 
to improve international protection of copyrighted materials and to 
open up foreign markets closed by piracy and other market access 
barriers. It consists of the following member trade associations: The 
Motion Picture Association of America (MPAA), Association of 
American Publishers (AAP), Business Software Alliance (BSA), The 
Entertainment Software Association (ESA), Recording Industry 
Association of America (RIAA), National Music Publishers’ Association 
(NMPA), and The Independent Film & Television Alliance (IFTA). 




32. Regarding the optical disc piracy of movies, a film is usually 
captured by sophisticated camcorders in cinemas, which are then used 
as master copies for laserdisc, video CD (VCD), and DVD replications 
in illegal manufacturing plants in China (Valenti cited in Hindes 1998) 
where there is large pool of qualified labor. Between 1992 and 1994 
there were reportedly 19 replication plants in China, with 40 
production lines and annual production capacity of 3 million VCDs. 

The Chinese government’s all-out anti-piracy offensive in 1995 drove 
the aboveground and more or less open piracy activities underground 
(Wang, Shujen 2003, 84). Another series of official anti-piracy raids at 
the height of underground piracy in 1996 shut down factories in 
southern China, which once produced as many as 75 million bootleg 
laserdiscs per year, and forced the pirates to relocate their facilities and 
activities overseas, including Macao and Malaysia, from where they 
have been importing unauthorized, finished yet high-quality digital 
videodiscs (typically subtitled versions) back to the mainland through 
various channels (Wang, Shujen 2003, 84-5; Valenti cited in Hindes 
1998). The entry points of smuggling have expanded beyond the 
coastal provinces to include inland regions, including along the China- 
Myanmar (formerly Burma) border in Yunnan province in 
Southwestern China, where some of the VCDs enter China. In May 
2000, China seized and destroyed 250,000 VCDs along the Yunnan- 
Myanmar border, which were copies of 75 different films, mostly 
Hollywood movies and a few Hong Kong productions. The piracy 
networks now operate on an increasingly global scale, involving 
multiple locations beyond Greater China (the mainland, Hong Kong, 
Macao, and Taiwan) and Southeast Asia. At present, one popular 
route, as confirmed by the MPAA, encompasses a “master” originated 
in the U.S., a “stamper” made in Malaysia or Taiwan, replication done 
in Hong Kong, and distribution first in the mainland, then going for 
the global markets (Wang, Shujen 2003, 85). 

33. My personal interview with a chief representative at the MPAA’s 
Beijing office on August 16, 2004 has yielded the following additional 
information: Currently, 90% of the office’s financial and human 
resources are devoted to combating piracy in China, which 
nevertheless are closely integrated with their market access endeavors 
in the market. The MPAA holds that Chinese government’s censorship 
criteria for imported films are overly high, though the Chinese side 
maintains that it is fairly permissive already. Based on Valenti’s logic 
as mentioned earlier, the MPAA believes that the censorship, quota 
barriers and time lag in China’s importation of Hollywood films have 
given too much market space to pirated copies. If many more of the 
best Hollywood productions could be shown in China simultaneously 
as in the U.S., the problem of piracy would be very much palliated (the 
author regards this statement mostly a self-serving remedial claim 
which will not solve the root problem in practice). The MPAA’s anti¬ 
piracy budget for China is not the biggest (nor the smallest) among all 
Asian countries, which is shouldered by the Hollywood majors. Besides 
working closely with the Chinese customs, the MPAA has recruited a 
number of law, investigation, and intelligence analysis companies in 



China, especially in Shanghai and Guangdong province, as their 
permanent partners to track down and carry out raids on pirates. For 
instance, with the collaboration of those partners, the MPAA resorted 
to legal action to combat piracy. In August 2003, three major 
Hollywood studios, 20th Century Fox, Walter Disney, and Universal 
Studio, won a lawsuit in Shanghai against two local companies selling 
pirated DVDs of Hollywood films. The defendants were ordered by a 
local court to pay the plaintiffs compensation and to issue a public 
apology via the local newspaper. Through this very first lawsuit filed by 
foreign film companies against local video sellers in China, the MPAA 
wished to deter other tempted copyright violators. The organization 
was reportedly ready to take a series of legal actions later in the year 
against manufacturers and vendors of pirated discs in China [Da 
2003].) In the meantime, the MPAA has been pressing the Chinese 
government to apply the criminal law to piracy so as to better deter 
violations with the threat of potential criminal penalties (piracy-related 
law suits in China have been resolved primarily through civil actions 
while criminal sanctions are seldom used). This was one major topic, 
along with the issue of market access, discussed between the visiting 
U.S. Assistant Secretary of Commerce William H. Lash and China’s 
State Councilor and Director of IPR Office under the State Council 
Song Jian in Beijing on August 9, 2004. Chinese Vice Premier and 
former MOFTEC minister Wu Yi has been directly involved in the 
bilateral dialogues on this issue. She announced earlier in 2004 that 
China would try to lower the criminal threshold for piracy and increase 
the number of infringing acts subject to criminal penalties, which was 
yet to effectively materialize. 

34. Of course, rampant piracy has become equally devastating to the 
Chinese film industry and filmmakers. The Chinese government has 
stepped up its offensive against them. In January 2000, the 
government established a reward mechanism that entailed a reward of 
300,000 yuan RMB (US$36,232) for each seized illegal reproduction 
line, an extraordinary amount in view of the low average income in 
China. The same year saw the launching of three major anti-piracy 
campaigns in the country (Wang, Shujen 2003, 87). In this sense, the 
pressure from the U.S. government and the MPAA for anti-piracy 
enforcement has played an undeniably constructive role in improving 
the situation to the benefit of China as well as the U.S.. This case 
demonstrated the positive effects for China to open up and proactively 
seek alignment with international practice in the ongoing process of 
globalization. Nevertheless, it seems unlikely that the piracy problem, 
with its entrenched and powerful global networks, could be completely 
wiped out in the foreseeable future. 

35. Presumably there were officials in China’s diplomatic circle who 
were reasonably well informed about the U.S. political sensitivity on 
film productions in relation to freedom of speech, and the level of 
autonomy enjoyed by the U.S. corporate sector, except perhaps in anti¬ 
trust cases. They would realize the futility of attempts to reverse the 
scenario with a mere warning from the Chinese government, especially 



given the multi-million dollar sum already invested in the films’ 
production and the financial stakes involved. Nevertheless, in cases 
like this where the Chinese government believed that the image and 
policy of its regime, or even more broadly, China’s national image in 
connection with the national sovereignty over its internal affairs, were 
smeared, it became necessary to voice clearly its protest and act tough 
on the senior government level. On the other hand, this scenario also 
revealed the salient differences in the two countries’ political and 
cultural mentalities, which have contributed to diplomatic rows and 
disputes of a wider range between the two nations. 

36. This is part of a larger localization impulse of the Hollywood 
majors, with evidence also displayed with other companies and in 
other countries. 

37. Star TV’s Chinese-language cable channel, Xing Kong Wei Shi 
(Starry Sky Satellite TV) obtained landing rights in China’s Guangdong 
Province in early 2002. Then in October 2003, Rupert Murdoch was 
seen delivering a speech at the exclusive Central Party School of China, 
in which he stated that China would have the potential to become “a 
new global center for media and entertainment” to rival the U.S. and 
the U.K. He also told high-ranking Chinese officials not to fear opening 
up China's still tightly controlled and rigorously regulated media 
market (Chen and Brown 2003). 

38. This coincides with the demands on film importation raised by 
Disney in their negotiation with the Chinese government around the 
same time period, as mentioned earlier in this essay. This is a typical 
case that manifests the Hollywood majors’ unified, trust-like 
operations in overseas market, under the auspices of the MPAA. As 
Guback noted nearly four decades ago, to be effective in its foreign 
operation, the U.S. film industry has always presented a united front 
typically through the MPAA whose mission is to represent and speak 
for the entire industry. “Solidarity is essential in negotiation," as only 
by this means can the MPAA hope to achieve the best possible 
operating terms for its member companies (Guback 1969, 92). 

39. Personal interview with a senior executive at China Film, Beijing, 
25 July, 2004. (Note: During this time period, a small number of films, 
mostly by the few fifth generation Chinese directors well-known in the 
West, have been distributed in the U.S. art houses on a very limited 
scale. And in the rare case of Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon, which 
got massive-scale distribution in mainstream commercial theater 
chains, it was a U.K./U.S./China co-production, not a strictly Chinese 
production. The more recent distribution of Hero and House of Flying 
Daggers from the mainland in the post-WTO era seems to indicate the 
situation is improving with an increasing reverse flow. Yet it may be 
safe to say, at this stage, that a real two-way flow in the film trade 
between the U.S. and China is still years away.) 

40. The oligopoly structure within the U.S. film industry established 
itself in the 1910s and 1920s, and by the 1930s, the “Golden Age” of the 



Hollywood studios, the industry was in mature oligopoly. That is, a 
small number of dominant players in Hollywood were interdependent, 
each being vertically integrated and controlling a significant share of 
the market, while excluding non-integrated competitors from movie 
theaters. The beginning of the industry’s move towards its eventual 
oligopoly structure was marked by the formation of the MPPC (Motion 
Picture Patents Company) in 1910. MPPC tried to monopolize film 
distribution and absorb independent distributors by setting up the 
General Film Company. This development coincided with the 
industry’s first serious move toward blocking imports, and a while 
later, towards expanding distribution abroad. The Hollywood majors 
have continued to dominate the industry even after U.S. government’s 
moves to eliminate vertical integration, when the Paramount Decree of 
1949 required major studios to divest their movie theater assets. 
Despite the dissolution of the mature vertically-integrated studio 
system and the transition of film production from the Fordist process 
to the “package-unit system” with the rise of agents, the Hollywood 
majors have continued to enjoy oligopolic predominance over film 
distribution. This has certainly helped bar foreign films, including 
Chinese ones, from accessing the U.S. market. See Thompson, 1985, 
Thompson 1987, and Hoskins, McFadyen & Finn, 1997. 

41. According to China Film, these films include: Yanchuang 

(Inkstone) (Liu Bingjian, 1996) — the first Chinese film ever bought by 
a U.S. major studio (20th Century Fox) since the founding of the PRC; 
Xiu Nu (Feng Gao, 1996) — purchased by Warner Bros.; Gei taitai 
dagong (Being my Wife’s Employee) (Xu Geng, 1998); Aiqing mala 
tang (Spicy Love Soup) (Zhang Yang, 1998) — purchased by UIP; and 
Xizao (Shower) (Zhang Yang, 1999) — purchased by Sony Pictures 
Classics. 

42. Among the above-mentioned Chinese films bought by the 
Hollywood majors, only Shower could be located in IMDB with a U.S. 
box office gross of US$1.15 million, a figure already impressive and 
worth celebrating for Chinese filmmakers, before Hero and House of 
Flying Daggers broke new ground later. (Supposedly the rest of the 
titles did not get theatrical release at all.) 

43. The historical significance of the trade agreement to the Sino-U.S. 
bilateral relationship was seen by many to be comparable with 
President Richard Nixon’s move to open state-to-state relations with 
China, and President Jimmy Carter’s extension of formal bilateral 
diplomatic relations. The agreement, in USTR Barshefsky’s words, 
secures “broad-ranging, comprehensive, one-way trade concessions on 
China’s part” (“Testimony of Ambassador”), which cover an array of 
industry sectors, including industrial goods, agriculture, and services 
(e.g. information technology, telecommunication, insurance, banking, 
audio-visual industry, etc). 

44. Legal Texts: GATT, 1947, WTO website 

(http://www.wto.org/english/docs e/legal e/gatt 47 01 e.htmb 
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graduate students in 
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Vampire as metaphor: 
revisiting Abel Ferrara’s 
The Addiction 

by Justin Vicari 

i. 

“Politics is the art of the possible, and what is 
always possible is to reduce the amount of real 
suffering in a bad time, and to enrich the quality of 
life in a good time. This is precisely what is not 
being done in America.” — Norman Mailer[i] 
fopen endnotes in new windowl 



To explain the meaning of 
such historical atrocities as 
the Holocaust and the My- 
Lai massacre, Kathy 
obsessively studies images 
of witness. 


The iconoclastic “grunge” culture of the 1990s has all but 
become a nostalgic memory. To say that it lacked a certain 
staying power is to overlook the irony that it never intended 
one. Its most iconic hero-martyr, Kurt Cobain of the rock band 
Nirvana, was an imploding enigma who shunned the spotlight 
as much as he courted it, and whose violent early death 
remains the great expressive riddling metaphor of that era (cf. 
Gus Van Sant’s Last Days, 2004). We may never know 
entirely for certain whether Cobain “jumped” or “was pushed.” 
Perhaps the extremity of some lives is such that the distinction 
almost blurs and ceases to matter. 

A chilling thought. But so went the “instant karma” of the 90s 
in general, a decade when grassroots activism of all kinds 
seemed far from dead — and yet, that activism, though 
sometimes compared with the radical movements of the 1960s 
in spirit, seems to have spawned little real change. Here we 
are in the middle of a highly conservative decade, as if the 
questions of the 90s had never even been asked, let alone 
(partially) answered. What remains of the 90s is, ultimately, 
its murky aura of uncertainty and instability, its final wish to 
be left alone, its tattered edges preserved in the albums of a 
dozen or so important bands and rappers and in a slew of 
fascinating films, many of them made independently of 
Hollywood. The 90s begin and end as a media phenomenon. 
















“There is no history,” she 
muses, “Everything we are 
is eternally with us. The 
question becomes, what 
can save us from spreading 
the blight in ever-widening 
circles?" 



Actress Lili Taylor makes 
“the blight” sound like “the 
polite,” indicting bourgeois 
obtuseness as the enemy. 



Bourgeois liberalism is 
obsessed with trying to 
explain those catastrophic 
moments of history when all 


In fact, this is how the 90s were most like the 60s, in the way 
that cutting-edge artists became the beneficiaries of a Zeitgeist 
that felt wide open; beneficiaries of a certain public largesse 
for rarefied cultural events like poetry tents at Lollapalooza, 
and of an avid audience for bizarre performance art that often 
resembled circus sideshows (and sometimes literally were). 
Popular music enjoyed a renaissance of artistic possibilities: 
like the Rolling Stones, Bob Dylan, and the Beatles in the 60s, 
Nine Inch Nails, Dr. Dre and Nirvana sold billions of records 
while creating works that were more serious and rigorous than 
the usual pop culture fare. One could hardly call it a counter¬ 
culture, though, because even at its darkest it was everywhere, 
like a billboard. Again, as in the 60s, the center of the 
mainstream was briefly forced to pay maximum attention to 
what the edge was out there cooking up. 

Quentin Tarantino is popularly thought of as the filmmaker 
who best represents what was known as Generation X, but it 
was actually another director, Abel Ferrara, who voiced the 
rougher, edgier concerns of 90s culture. Ferrara, who has been 
making films since the late 70s, came into his own in the 90s 
with a string of high-minded, lurid, sometimes ultra-violent 
“male melodramas” that boldly rewrote the code of the 
traditional cop/gangster film: King of New York (1990), The 
Bad Lieutenant (1992), The Funeral (1996). These powerful 
films, scripted by Ferrara’s collaborator Nicholas St. John, 
stared amoral nihilism hard in the face; apprehended freedom 
as the inevitable gateway to total abandon, corruption and 
loss-of-self; and finally, posited death as the only possible fate 
for those who defied the common rules. Though somewhat of 
a departure from their other films, The Addiction (1994) was 
made at a time when the partnership between Ferrara and St. 
John was at its high point. 

All of these films — much like Tarantino’s — emanated from 
an intense hipster world of the drug culture, meta-filmic 
references, mob mythology, big-city atmosphere, and sex 
warfare. But Ferrara’s work was more low-budget, more hand- 
tooled, gritty, and stark. Tarantino, sawier with the media and 
working harder at self-promotion, stole Ferrara’s thunder 
somewhat, by offering a slicker, more glamorous Hollywood 
version of what Ferrara was doing as a kind of guerilla auteur. 
If Ferrara was rooted in New York, the old-guard East where 
rich tradition had always been at loggerheads with expansion, 
then Tarantino represented the flashy New World of L.A. — 



hell breaks loose... 



...when collective human 
nature jumps the rails, as if 
the power of reason could 
ever explain such atrocities. 



Kathy internalizes an 
impotent sense of guilt until 
she herself goes over to the 
dark side. 



Perhaps only a child would 


glossier, shallower, more plastic. Tarantino’s films won over 
audiences by winking at them. What he often likes to have his 
characters say, “Be cool,” suggests a congratulatory message to 
the audience, as if saying: “You are so cool to be here, 
watching this.” Ferrara, far more immersed in his “bad-ass” 
material, never seemed interested in congratulating anyone. 

If we compare Ferrara’s landmark The Bad Lieutenant with 
Tarantino’s Pulp Fiction (1994), it becomes clear that the 
treatment of hard drugs, for one thing, is completely different. 
Pulp Fiction’s heroin-using hit man, Vincent Vega (John 
Travolta), is depicted in a glamorous, even warm light. The 
montage of him driving his car after shooting up, with his 
heavy-lidded, baby-Buddha face bathed in a heavenly glow, 
was exactly the kind of soft-core “commercial” that helped 
create the short-lived vogue for heroin chic. And though we 
see that Vega is a connoisseur of the strongest smack from all 
over the world, he seems to control his habit rather than have 
it control him. His shooting-up is purely recreational, the way 
a more prosaic character might unwind with a bottle of whisky 
or a joint. 

On the other hand, Ferrara offers nothing even remotely 
recreational about the drug use in his films. Not only is it more 
driven and obsessive, and less overtly fun, it’s also always of 
tragic proportions, an all-consuming existential gamble, 
something one cannot walk away from. Unlike Vega, the “bad 
lieutenant” (Harvey Keitel) is resolutely un-glamorous, even 
pathetic: staggering around naked, falling, slumping, weeping 
like a baby. Ferrara shows the haggard morning after the 
binge, something Tarantino almost completely glosses over. 
(Even the near-overdose of Mia [Uma Thurman] in Pulp 
Fiction, though harrowing, is merely the prompt for another 
high-octane adrenaline rush, not a moment of real tragedy; as 
one more thrill among many in a thrills-laden film, it comes 
and goes without much ultimate impact on the characters’ 
lives.) 

Tarantino points forward toward the era of disinformation we 
have entered now — a preoccupied wartime world that 
believes what it wants to, particularly if the imagery is colorful 
and loaded with enough sex appeal. As Jean-Luc Godard has 
pointed out, it hardly seems coincidental that the American 
prison camps where Iraqis are detained, are (or perhaps 
should be) called “reservoir dogs,”[2] after the way Tarantino 
has prepared the current generation for a delirious acceptance 
of torture as a normal, even an escapist, experience. Ferrara, 
however, remains bound to a more honest and disturbing set 
of values, where questions need to be fully digested, looked at 
from all sides; and where there is no unequivocal “yes” or “no” 
to issues of moral temptation. 






ask, “Why?” when 
confronted with history's 
most brutal riddles; yet that 
unanswered, unanswerable 
“Why?” is significant. 



The vampire Casanova 
(Annabella Sciorra) 
approaches Kathy, drags 
her into an alley and attacks 
her. 



Casanova bites Kathy’s 
throat, then calls her a 
“collaborator.” 


The questions that arise are frequent and fair. Why didn’t 
more of the art of the 90s stick? Why are popular music and 
mainstream cinema more corporate now than ever before? 
What happened to independent cinema, for instance, once 
considered the brave hope of artistic filmmaking, yet reduced 
so quickly to an all-too-eager sub-genre of mainstream 
Hollywood? [3] Partly it’s the inevitable co-opting effects of 
capitalism. As soon as any audience-market could be 
unearthed for loud, noisy, angry music (or for acoustic music, 
for that matter), or for low-budget, raw, sincere films with 
hand-held camerawork and gritty location shooting, corporate 
money flooded toward those artists and instantly neutralized 
their outsider status. Somewhere Gil-Scott Herron must have 
been smiling. In the 90s, “sincerity” itself became a selling 
point, if not an outright commodity, as in the MTV Unplugged 
series, where chart-topping rock stars were recruited to 
perform stripped-down acoustic versions of their hit songs. 

But such intimacy only works if it’s wholly unmotivated by 
greed or exploitation. And many of the Unplugged episodes 
degenerated into a kind of de rigueur attempt to prove that a 
hit single could generate itself twice, once in an amplified 
version and again in a softer, quieter one. 

This monotonous spirit of re-packaging/re-selling the same 
product is overtly at work in the proliferation of movie 
soundtracks on CD. In the 90s, this genre expanded from an 
arcane, occasional thing (for movies that depended largely on 
songs, like musicals, or for certain exceptional, genre- 
transcending masterworks like Curtis Mayfield's essential 
"Superfly" [1972]) into one of the largest sections of the record 
store. This was because enthusiastic filmgoers, if they liked a 
movie, could be persuaded to purchase that movie’s 
soundtrack in order to extend their memory of the film. This 
marketing strategy was so successful that it changed the 
formal laws of filmmaking itself. Directors are now 
encouraged to overload their films with soundtrack-ready 
songs, with the result that many Hollywood films have come 
to feature an oppressive and mindless use of music. 
“Oppressive and mindless,” because the overlaying of a 
familiar pop song over a scene deprives the audience of its 
ability to think freely about what it’s watching. The message of 
the song (the song’s lyrics and ready-made cultural 
reputation) overwhelms the meaning of the image, hijacks it, 
nails it down one-dimensionally.[4] 


What’s most discouraging about the way consumers flock to 
purchase soundtracks is that the success of marketing 
soundtracks validates a certain intellectual and artistic 
recycling of ideas and products in general. In the absence of a 
wholly new creation, a vacuum is formed; this is as true in the 
world of culture as it is in scientific theory. In vacuum- 





Having been “pushed” 
once, we see that Kathy 
decides to “leap” ever after. 
Here Kathy approaches a 
fellow student with the 
intention of biting her. 


compression, the pressure eventually exhausts or at least 
contains itself. But when a vacuum is encouraged and 
cultivated, when it is artificially sustained and even 
“rewarded,” it expands its field of force. This is the eternal 
banker’s logic of the “sure thing.” Instead of offering new and 
challenging artworks to the mass audience, the corporate 
media culture has instead weaned that audience to accept a 
stale and steady diet of what it already knows by heart. 
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“My indifference is not the 
concern here,” Kathy tells 
her victim, who sobs, 
asking how she could do 
this. “It’s your astonishment 
that needs studying.” 
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No one has ever come to 
terms with how a civilized 
nation could plunge so 
wholly into mass murder 
and chaos. 



Sade, Baudelaire, Artaud, 
Nietzsche, Bataille are huge 
Easter Island heads, half- 
buried warnings to a culture 
that prides itself on having 
quarantined the last 
vestiges of its barbaric past. 


2. 

“There is a total and depressing lack of attention 
for that vast heart of political matter which is 
utterly resistant to categorization, calculation, or 
statistic. Politics is arithmetic, but politics is also 
rhetoric, passion, and an occasional idea to fire the 
imagination of millions.” — Mailer [5] 

[open endnotes in new window] 

Though it hardly could be said to have spawned any vogues 
(not even for its gorgeous and moody black-and-white 
cinematography), The Addiction still packs quite a punch. As 
lyrical and atmospheric as it is (in a kind of modern-Gothic 
vein), it’s also hard-edged and intellectual, almost to a fault. 

Its characters moan about free will and Nietzsche, while 
complaining about how terminally awful everything is. In 
other words, as U.S. cinema goes The Addiction is a complete 
anomaly, a deeply personal film in an era when the personal 
film had become extremely rare. 

Kathleen Conklin (Lili Taylor) is working toward her doctoral 
degree in philosophy at a New York City university. She 
watches a documentary about the My-Lai massacre with her 
friend and fellow student Jean (Edie Falco), and they have a 
brief but significant debate about how one should account for 
personal responsibility for acts of collective violence. Referring 
to the army platoon leader who was held single-handedly 
responsible for the massacre, Kathy says angrily: 

“Who sent him over there? Who put the gun in his 
hand?...If you’re gonna prosecute war crimes, you 
better make sure that more than one man takes the 
blame for everything.” 

Walking alone at night, Kathy is accosted by Cassanova 
(Annabella Sciorra), a tall woman dressed anomalously in a 
formal gown; Cassanova drags Kathy into an alley and bites 
her neck. After being ineffectually treated at a hospital, Kathy 
returns home but finds herself going through a bizarre, painful 
metamorphosis. No longer able to stomach food, and 
beginning to crave human blood, she goes out among the 
homeless, fills a syringe from the arm of a sleeping man (in a 
stunningly angled shot that has the hard, outlining light of a 







Georges Rouault painting), and injects herself. 



The master vampire Pena 
(Christopher Walken) uses 
nihilist writers/ philosophers 
to justify his lifestyle. “Read 
the books — Kafka, 

Beckett, Sartre. Do you 
think they were works of 
fiction?” 



In a turn illustrating 
Nietzsche’s dictum, “What 
doesn’t kill us makes us 
stronger,” Kathy attacks a 
good Samaritan who stops 
to help her. 



The Addiction does not 
celebrate the idea of 


She embarks on a willful odyssey of harming others and 
drinking their blood, consciously connecting her own actions 
with historic atrocities like the Holocaust. Looking at 
photographs of the camps, she thinks out loud: 

“I finally see how all of this was possible. How we 
must look from out there. Kierkegaard was right, 
there is an awful precipice before us, but he was 
wrong about the leap. There is a difference 
between jumping and being pushed.” 

Turning the university into a private playground for her 
violent needs, she seduces and attacks her philosophy 
professor, as well as a young woman she meets in the library. 
She corners Jean in a woman’s bathroom and bites her, telling 
her: “You know, this obtuseness is disheartening, especially in 
a doctoral candidate.” 

Spreading off-campus, she claims several other victims, 
mainly from the lower orders of society: small-time hoodlums, 
menial workers. One night while on the prowl, she runs into 
Pena (Christopher Walken), who turns out to be a vampire 
himself, more experienced and heartless, having already lived 
for centuries “beyond good and evil,” as he puts it. He takes 
Kathy back to his loft, which is dominated by huge Julien 
Schnabel paintings, and lectures her about what it takes to be 
a real vampire: 

“My habit is controlled by my will — true, my will 
initially formed by my addiction, but now strong 
enough to control the conditions that dictate the 
fulfilling of my needs.” 

Pena keeps her prisoner, bleeding her at regular intervals until 
she has nearly nothing left. Suffering miserably and desperate 
for a fix (“It’ll feel as if you hadn’t eaten,” Pena tells her, “in 
weeks”), Kathy eventually gets away, but collapses in a heap 
on the sidewalk. In a turn surely meant to illustrate 
Nietzsche’s famous dictum (“What doesn’t kill us makes us 
stronger”), she attacks a good Samaritan who stops to help 
her. After this experience, Kathy rallies her crusade with 
renewed force, more determined than ever to punish the 
world for its sins of obliviousness and hypocrisy. 

Working feverishly, Kathy completes her dissertation and, to 
celebrate, invites the dean, the dissertation committee and the 
faculty to a private party. There, she and her vampire minions 
turn on the distinguished guests and slaughter them. “I’d like 












“fascists” taking over higher 
learning... 



....so much as it addresses 
the failure of the ideal of 
moral neutrality in 
education. 



“You’re too egotistical,” 
Kathy tells her philosophy 
professor. She says all 
philosophy is propaganda, 
its success measured by a 
philosopher’s impact on 
other egos. 


to share a little bit of what I’ve learned through these long, 
hard years of study,” she announces before falling on the 
dean’s throat and spitting a mouthful of blood at the camera. 
This organized mass carnage is to be read as Kathy’s 
existential statement as a practicing philosopher, equal parts 
protest, performance art, and Gidean acte gratuite. 

She feels she has gone too far, even by her own rigorous logic. 
She is found wandering the streets, covered in blood and 
talking to herself, and is taken to a hospital. Overcome by 
guilt, she attempts to commit suicide by exposing herself to 
sunlight in her hospital bed, but Cassanova, the original 
vampire, reappears out of nowhere and snaps the blinds shut, 
telling her: 

“The Seventh Circle? Dante described it perfectly. 
Bleeding trees waiting for Judgment Day when we 
can all hang ourselves from our own branches. It’s 
not that easy, Doctor. To find rest — takes a real 
genius...We do evil because we are evil, and what 
choices do such people have?” 

Nonetheless, Kathy is given last rites by a Catholic priest. But 
in the film’s final shot, she lays a rose on her own grave (the 
headstone reads: “I am the resurrection”) and walks away, her 
head held high, seemingly leaving her addiction behind. 

Like Body Snatchers (1993), Ferrara and St. John’s tense 
remake of Invasion of the Body Snatchers (1956), The 
Addiction is, on one level, a very literal entry in the horror film 
genre. [6] But on other, less literal levels, The Addiction — 
much more ambitious and philosophical than Body Snatchers 
— treats its horror-derived subject as a complex metaphor for 
many different things. By deconstructing classic vampire 
mythology against a contemporary New York setting, among a 
circle of philosophy students, hipster professors, and 
Baudelaire-spouting sociopaths — all of whom are, or become, 
vampires for little reason other than that their explorations of 
nihilistic philosophy seem to lead them there — The Addiction 
makes vampirism stand in for a whole host of issues, including 
man’s inhumanity to man; the sheep-like groupthink of fascist 
societies; the struggle of free will versus determinism; the 
revolt of the free-thinking individual against bourgeois 
institutions like religion and morality; and finally, drug 
addiction. 

This drug connection is hardly an arbitrary one. In the same 
way that the spread of vampirism is depicted in the film as a 
series of “forced seductions,” drug use could be said to 
proliferate based on a specious kind of personal charisma. 
Rather than assuming that drug use is spread (exclusively or 
at all) by movies or music that seem to glamorize drugs, it is 
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more likely that addicts become hooked because of practicing 
addicts, whom they have come into contact with, perhaps at 
an impressionable time in their lives; actual people who make 
drug use seem thrilling and desirable: love will never be 
entirely absent from the beginning stages of addiction. The 
vampire luring victims is like the dealer who “turns someone 
on” for the first time. Both are seeking fresh blood and 
sustenance, company for their own habit, future disciples, and 
an extension of a warped, dysfunctional “family.” 

It’s this acknowledgement of what people sometimes do to 
each other — selfishly, brutally, within the closed intimacy of 
relationships and encounters — that creates a platform for St. 
John and Ferrara to leap further into musings on the 
Holocaust and the My-Lai massacre. In these historic events, 
the already omnipresent tendency of humans to prey on each 
other becomes collectivized, public. Why did they do what 
they did? It is left to history to puzzle out the enigmas and 
assign some meaning to the chaos, but history is inadequate to 
give an ultimate explanation for the causes of brutality: we 
find out only who was “right” and who was “wrong” (as 
Benjamin said: who won and who lost), but never why things 
had to go as far as they did. That “why?” is a naive, even a 
childish question, perhaps, but one that speaks to the fragile 
presence of goodness attempting to survive in an “evil” world. 
Indeed, as if to emphasize this, Ferrara intercuts the singing 
voices of children and stray shots of a little girl running on a 
grassy lawn (filmed in grainy 16-milimeter, indicative of home 
movies or a “psychological” flashback to childhood, perhaps 
Kathy’s own), as well as images of crucifixes, in certain scenes 
where Kathy is questioning her own descent into evil. The 
recovery of childhood’s lost innocence seems to be suggested 
as a motive, however spurious, for religious faith. 

But religion itself, as an institution, is tainted by its historical 
involvement in the same polite coverups practiced by 
governments and armies; something more primal and pure 
must be uncovered, to replace dogma. The Addiction pursues 
the same provocative split-thinking of many romantic 19th 
and 20th century writers and philosophers, that an outmoded 
morality and virtue can only be reanimated by a thorough¬ 
going immersion in everything that is opposite to them: in 
vice, in crime, in madness, in death. The way down and out, 
the descent into hell is a major theme in the art and literature 











....Kathy invites the dean 
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the homeless and the 
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of romanticism. With man’s faith eroded, the far-seeing, 
sensitive being who still longs to have faith in something, goes 
toward darkness as if toward the light, there to see the 
dissolved reflection, in negative, of his own potential 
goodness. Explaining her addiction, Kathy says at one point: 

“Dependency is a marvelous thing. It does more for 
the soul than any formulation of doctoral 
material.” 

In fact, dependency of all kinds is how modern, Faustian man 
knows that he has a soul — by losing it, by throwing it away, 
by yoking it to grinding and horrible physical need, thereby to 
better measure his soul by its pain. Delmore Schwartz, writing 
about the poet Rimbaud, articulates this: 

“Christianity is dying, therefore the [spiritual] need 
which one cannot deny will only be satisfied by a 
new discovery of the truth.[...] Man cannot live 
without an interpretation of the whole of life, 
which will tell him or seem to tell him what is 
good, what is right, what is important, and which 
will relate nature, man, man’s economy, and man’s 
art, so that they are not opposed in a conflict in 
which one or the other is abused and denied. As 
the city must have avenues, names, and numbers, 
if the citizen is to be able to go from one place to 
another, so some map of life is necessary as soon 
as human activity is concerned with anything more 
than the fulfillment of animal needs.. .”[7] 

Indeed, like a kind of latter-day Rimbaud, Kathy is carried far 
away from bourgeois morality in a systematic project of self¬ 
derangement — in a key scene, Jean has sent Kathy a get-well 
pot of flowers, and Kathy, as if in a fascinated trance, crumbles 
the petals and sifts the pebbly soil in her hands, slipping out of 
the acculturated symbolism of what a “flower” means and 
literally getting in touch with a “crazy,” primal awareness of 
the clay of creation, earth-qua-earth. But we note that Kathy’s 
strange quest begins in a serious investigation of individual 
and collective moral responsibilities, and it ends with a 
moment of distinctly religious clarity and certainty. Kathy 
passes through the stages of nihilism to carve out an ultimate 
sense of meaning. As one character in The Addiction puts it: 

“...suffering is a good thing. We should all hope to 
feel guilty, to feel pain, so we can seek pardon and 
ultimately freedom.” 


Pena, too, evokes renunciation and penance, referring to the 
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Buddhists’ cultivation of the ability to “survive on a little.” 
Folding his hands together in a meditative posture, he lectures 
Kathy: 

“That’s something you ought not to forget. You’re 
not a person, you’re nothing...You are a slave to 
what you are and you are nothing.” 

So, are the vampires radical liberationists or evil fascists? The 
Addiction dances back and forth on this point, but not without 
good reason. In a way that is already familiar from the 
writings of those radical culture heroes invoked by the film 
(Sade, Baudelaire, Nietzsche, et al.), we see that one man’s 
liberation can become another man’s enslavement. By 
fulfilling its own individual needs, the anarchized “I” often 
infringes on and violates the rights of others. “It makes no 
difference what I do, whether I draw blood or not,” Kathy says, 
echoing Schopenhauer’s sense of the world as a constant 
battleground of individual wills in conflict. “It is the violence 
of my will against theirs.” Renunciation of the will comes only 
after a long, hard-fought struggle to give up the lures and 
temptations of the world. But the “evil” world itself is never 
wholly defeated even when the individual will is successfully 
renounced — only that part of the world which is manifested 
in the individual. 

(For Schopenhauer, of course, there was no other world but 
the world of each individual, since only in the consciousness of 
each individual can the world be experienced both subjectively 
— as “mine” — and objectively at the same time: i.e., can be 
felt to be real. In renouncing the world, then, one does truly 
defeat and destroy it, since one kills the only possible true 
representation the world can have: one’s own.) 


Kathy must push against the world harder, must indulge her 
self-will more extravagantly, before finally coming to 
renunciation. Her angry refusal to submit (to God, to human 
law) is the significance of the gruesome scene in which Kathy 
and her vampires trap and slaughter the university’s dean and 
faculty. This cocktail-party massacre is where The Addiction 
most resembles a traditional horror film; but it’s also the point 
where the action of the film becomes most politicized. We note 
that the vampires have banded together as a cadre, almost like 
a terrorist cell, and that they have targeted the members of an 
upper-class elite as their victims. The way in which Ferrara 
brings shocking, visceral horror into an ec/if-bourgeois setting 
recalls Visconti’s The Damned (1969) and Pasolini’s Salo 
(1975), with those films’ often grisly debates about the fading 
point at which the power of anarchy hardens into fascism, or 
fascism deranges into “the anarchy of power.” Formally, this 
scene holds the same function as the recreated “Night of the 








Long Knives” in The Damned, an operatic set-piece in which 
Visconti fully unleashes — like an extended orgasm of violence 
— all of the pent-up hostility that has been seething 
throughout the film. 



At the party Kathy 
addresses her guests: “I’d 
like to share a little of what 
I’ve learned through the 
long, hard years of study”... 



... before falling on the 
dean’s throat and spitting a 
mouthful of blood at the 
camera. 



This scene is the most like 
a conventional horror movie 
in the entire film, with 
specific images reminiscent 
of George Romero’s 
zombie trilogy. 


It’s also the most politicized 
scene, as members of the 
vampire cadre prey upon a 
group that is identified as 
an upper-class elite. 


Ferrara has already “teased” the audience with many scenes of 
less graphic blood-letting, but the party scene marks the 
complete return of the repressed, in that Kathy has brought 
her vampirism home to roost, home to the staid university 
where she has been pretending to function normally. This 
closing of the circle is her attempt to locate the “enemy” as 
being no longer without (the Nazis; the soldiers who 
committed the My-Lai massacre), but within, in the form of 
the historian-impulse, the perceived tendency of academics to 
“feed off’ such atrocities, waxing piously about their 
significance. Academics do so in a way that could be said to 
dull the edge of atrocity’s human pain by converting it into a 
museum piece, remote and safe under glass. “My indifference 
is not the concern here,” Kathy tells one of her sobbing, 
bleeding victims, “It’s your astonishment that needs studying.” 




Kathy occupies the same 
bloodthirsty position as Lt. 
William Calley, the army 
platoon leader held 
responsible for the My-Lai 
massacre in Vietnam. 



Earlier in the film, Kathy 
had argued that “more than 
one man” should be held 
responsible for collective 
atrocities... 



...but by the end of the film, 
she herself is made to bear 
the full burden for the 
massacre she herself has 


Not that universities necessarily deserve to be implicated in 
this way. It hardly needs to be said that today the universities 
are under fire by many forces on the right who want to hijack 
literature and scientific theory for their own agendas; 
sometimes using intimidation, religious ideologues have upset 
the balance between science/classroom and dogma/church by 
pushing for faith-based curriculum in the classrooms. 
Moreover, the big-city university — allegorized as a kind of 
monster luring in and corrupting Bible Belt children, turning 
them against the often narrow-minded ideology of their 
upbringing while “introducing” them to alcohol and sex[8] — 
is a bugaboo of the radical religious and political right. 

Universities used to be seen as places to broaden the outlooks 
of the young, and to temper their occasional tendency to think 
un-critically; the young, in their turn, were once eager to place 
their academic trust in a presumably well-learned faculty; 
now, some neo-conservatives seem to want universities to be 
nothing more than cocoon-like extensions of Sunday school 
and home-schooling, in which professors politely rubber- 
stamp the already ingrained viewpoints of their students 
without challenging them at all. How convenient for a 
conservative agenda that is dependent largely on fearful 
conformism, blind faith in the unregulated freedoms of 
corporate capitalism, and unreasoning xenophobia to wish to 
suppress the teaching of critical thinking in all its forms to the 
future generations. The vampires in The Addiction bear 
resemblance to such biased re-writers of history, insisting on 
turning back the clock on the Enlightenment, and yet, it isn’t 
so much that The Addiction feeds into or celebrates the scary 
idea of dogmatists and zealots taking over higher learning; 
what the film does do, however, is address the impossibility of 
the ideal of moral neutrality in education. 

The campus is depicted as a small, brightly-lit parenthesis of 
civilization surrounded, only steps away, by the meanest of the 
mean streets, a night-time city livid with neon, alive with 
dealers and junkies, and lined with the bodies of the homeless. 
In this, of course, the film is only being truthful, in an almost 
documentary-like way, to the geographical reality of 
universities in New York; The Addiction, like a number of 
Ferrara’s films, is very much a “New York” film. Moreover, 
within the university, the great barbaric riddles of history are 
obsessively probed like ever-fresh wounds, but never healed, 
never fully resolved. A bewildered, impotent sense of guilt, 
internalized by the sensitive Kathy, only serves to torment her 
until she herself goes over to the dark side. [9] 

This “honesty” of negation, of nihilism — as opposed to 
society’s hypocritical whitewashing of disturbing realities — is 




organized. 



What is the responsibility of 
the individual within 
collective actions? Armies 
function as collectivist 
organizations par 
excellence, where 
everything that is done is 
presumably the result of 
direct orders from above. 


one of the great raging debates of Western Culture. Liberal 
bourgeois society has always been obsessed with trying to 
explain those extraordinary moments when anti-liberalism 
dominates, when collective human nature jumps the rails, 
when all hell breaks loose — as if order and reason could ever 
explain such atrocities. Something more instinctual, more 
base and ugly, is summoned forth by genocides or wars, 
something beyond all reason. Again, figures such as Sade, 
Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Nietzsche, Artaud, Bataille, are huge 
Easter Island heads, half buried in the sand, warning signs for 
a culture that prides itself on having resisted and quarantined 
all remaining vestiges of the barbarous ancient past. “There is 
no history,” Kathy muses at one point, “Everything we are is 
eternally with us. The question becomes, what can save us 
from spreading the blight in ever-widening circles?” Actress 
Lili Taylor makes the words “the blight” sound like “the 
polite,” here, identifying and indicting bourgeois complacency 
as the real enemy. 

Indeed, The Addiction postulates that the “philosophers” of 
today may be the heroin addicts, the prostitutes, the homeless, 
the serial killers — emblems of misery who have publicly and 
explicitly lost their wager, and whose self-destructive and 
predatory impulses give the ultimate lie to our carefully 
constructed idea of order. Kathy says, 



Vampirism (like cancer) is 
the by-product of a toxic 
society. This cheapening of 
life, a universal condition of 
the stronger preying on the 
weaker, occurs everywhere 
in class-stratified, capitalist 
society. 


“Every philosopher has a predecessor, without 
whom his system of philosophy couldn’t have 
developed, and the same could be said for all of us, 
except it’s all failed, and you know why? Because 
our predecessor doesn’t have a name.” 

The debate between speculative and empirical philosophy is 
explicitly invoked in The Addiction: “Essence is revealed by 
praxis,” Kathy says at several different points. And thus one 
could say that these “empirical” philosophers, the self¬ 
destructive and the predatory, have correctly understood the 
messages sent by the powerful — that the lives of the 
powerless are extremely cheap — and have acted accordingly. 
“I’m coming to terms with my own existence,” Kathy says, 
“applying what I’ve learned in my own being.” 

As both Kathy and Pena make clear in their dogmatic 
speeches, their vampirism (like cancer) is the by-product of a 
toxic society; and indeed, we can say that this cheapening of 
life, this universal condition of the stronger preying on the 
weaker, occurs everywhere in a class-stratified capitalist 
society. An example: a chain of discount stores is owned by a 
powerful and largely invisible person (or small group of 
people), who would never work or shop in such a store 
themselves; the workers are denied health benefits or even a 








The Addiction is a vampire 
film that takes place, 
pointedly, in a post-AIDS 
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quickly, if you’re worried 
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decent living wage, and the store’s patrons, barely more 
solvent themselves, are too distracted by the intermittent 
bargains to ask who owns the store and how they treat their 
workers. The bottom of the ladder does not even see the top, 
and the top does not care about the bottom. We could say, per 
the metaphoric logic of The Addiction, that this is already a 
“vampiric” model, with the fresh blood of the workers and the 
consumers going to feed someone else’s hunger. 

Even more pointedly, the oil industry today, working with the 
government and the CIA to use various military actions to 
protect U.S. economic interests overseas (cf. Stephen 
Gaghan’s Syriana, 2005), is vampiric in every sense. The 
devouring of emergent and underprivileged nations around 
the globe, as well as workers here at home, serves to keep our 
current wasteful national life ticking away like a line on a life- 
support system, a way of life which, like an addict’s or a 
vampire’s, is already morbid and untenable. The day-to-day 
activities of billionaire CEOs are considered a highly 
specialized, even an arcane form of labor; but most people are 
only dimly aware of what such CEO’s actually do. It’s a 
commonplace of criminal justice to say that, for every 
apprehended murderer or rapist in the street, dozens more go 
uncaught and unpunished. But no one ever says this about a 
criminal scandal like Enron, though presumably such 
corruption at the highest levels of business never occurs in 
isolation. 


In recent years, the widespread cheapening of life has taken 
place in the name of “national security.” This is the main way 
that the current neo-con America resembles the same 
mentality that pervaded Nazi Germany. One can point to the 
Patriot Act, and the expanding powers of the FCC to limit what 
can be aired on radio and television, as a species of book¬ 
burning. One can say that wire-tapping of private phone lines 
by the government is an egregious erosion of our civil liberties. 
One can argue that 9/11 was propagandized as much (and as 
cynically) as the Reichstag fire. But at bottom, what is most 
alarming is the tacit agreement of the citizenry that the 
military and the police now have the right to kill civilians (as 
happened in December, 2005, with Mr. Alpizar at a Miami 
airport) [10] and foreign detainees (the Iraqis who have died 
under torture and interrogation) in the name of “keeping us 
safe.” But who can really feel so protected and privileged 
anymore that he can no longer imagine himself on the wrong 
end of an officer’s gun or a D.A.’s investigation? After one has 
gotten people used to the idea of brutalizing some scapegoat 
(such as foreigners, seen as potential terrorists), the climate of 
fear and oppression quickly and invisibly extends until it has 
everyone thrashing in its net. 



Ironically, Kathy ends in the same position as Lt. William 
Calley, the instigator of My-Lai invoked at the beginning of the 
film. As the vampires’ official leader, Kathy is the one who 
steps forward to assume sole responsibility for the massacre. 
The “master” vampires who led her down that road in the first 
place (Cassanova, Pena) are let off the hook, as are the lesser 
vampires who helped to carry out her plan. Kathy’s wish to be 
punished comes from an internal sense of guilt and justice; we 
notice that society itself does not punish her. But she is willing 
to accept death as a personal expiation. In this sense, showy 
acts of contrition do not represent a surrendering of the 
(Fascist) will, but a prolongation of it: the same ego that 
committed the crime now enshrouds itself in an equally 
egotistical “redemption.” This syndrome can be seen, to 
greater and lesser degree, in the public trial of any murderer 
who becomes, for a certain period of time, a media celebrity. 
Radical power, by definition, survives any neutralizing force 
against it and converts that force into further fuel. Negative 
attention is attention nonetheless. 

Go to page 3 
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Kathy seems to escape her 
own female biological 
“imperative” by literally 
metamorphosing. Her fetal 
writhing on her mattress in 
the days after the first 
attack suggests a long labor 
of self re-birth. Her 
reincarnated self is Woman 
in name only. 



Kathy, as if in a trance, 
crumbles a pot of flowers in 
her hands, getting in touch 
with a “crazy,” primal 
awareness of the clay of 
creation, earth-qua-earth. 


3- 

“Existential politics is simple. It has a basic 
argument: if there is a strong ineradicable strain in 
human nature, one must not try to suppress it or 
anomaly, cancer, and plague will follow. Instead 
one must find an art into which it can grow.” 

— Norman Mailer[n] 

[open endnotes in new window] 

Many of the Ferrara-St. John films center on an iconoclastic 
character driven by rampant self-will. This figure is usually 
male. The Bad Lieutenant is a corrupt cop, addicted to booze, 
drugs and gambling. Eddie (Harvey Keitel), the egotistical 
director in Dangerous Game (1993), is abusive of women. He 
cheats on his devoted wife with Sarah (Madonna), the 
glamorous star of the film he is making, then uses the lead 
actor in his film (James Russo) to get revenge on Sarah, 
whipping both his players into a Method-derived frenzy of on¬ 
set violence and degradation. 

Dangerous Game is a relentless investigation of sexual 
warfare between men and women. Eddie’s special coaching of 
the James Russo character to be more and more abusive of 
Sarah as the shooting wears on becomes a frightening 
evocation of the patriarchal “boy’s club.” The woman is held 
responsible for all the unwitting reactions she evokes from 
men, even angry and violent ones. She is passively trapped by 
her co-workers’ expectations that, because she is a “bigger 
star” (Madonna was perfectly cast in this role), she must think 
she is better than they are. And she is trapped by the script, 
which gives her no moment in which she can challenge her 
male co-star on his own terms. Rather, each time she attempts 
to challenge the men, they up the ante by humiliating and 
hurting her still more — until it becomes clear that the 
director wants nothing less than her blood. “You keep giving 
me the script!” Eddie berates her in a scene where Russo’s 
character has gotten too real in his method acting and nicked 
her with a knife. “I gave you an actress who just got her 
fucking throat cut,” Sarah tries to defend herself, stanching 
her raw wound, but Eddie only tells her to shut up. 

Sarah’s passivity is somewhat unusual, however. Other 
Ferrara/St. John heroines actively enjoy “flipping the script.” 








At its most extreme form, 
identity itself is as a kind of 
addiction, a yielding of the 
self in a series of gestures 
that are only realizable for 
moments at a time within 
the public, visible realm, but 
which preoccupy the self, 
the maker of the gestures, 
more and more. To be 
anything is a studied 
apprenticeship, a lifelong 
labor of self-creation. 



“I’m rotting away inside,” 
Kathy says, “but I’m not 
dying.” Jean’s first instinct is 
to suspect that Kathy has 
become a drug addict, a 
judgment that Kathy does 
not deny. 


Ms. 45 (1979) is the story of an unassuming deaf-mute (Zoe 
Tamerlis) who, after being raped twice in one day, becomes a 
compulsive serial killer of men. The feminist implications of 
this film are still being hotly debated: Is Ms. 45 an extremist 
allegory of empowerment, or a lurid wallow in the vision of an 
aberrant woman sinking to the lowest common denominator 
— or is it somehow both at the same time? In many ways, The 
Addiction fits with all of these patterns. Kathy is like Ferrara’s 
male protagonists, self-centered and destructive; but we are 
never allowed to forget that she is also Woman, a cipher, a 
shadowy denizen of a kind of gender ghetto, using her 
sexuality to lure and trap male victims, or to gain the sisterly 
trust of female ones. [12] 

Here we are seeing the remorseless double nature of all 
fantasies of “empowerment.” (It’s equally arguable that, post- 
Men’s-Movement, Ferrara’s male protagonists are helplessly 
seeking a kind of empowerment of their own, fleeing into drug 
use and violence as a way to recover some lost sense of 
entitlement or heroism.) The victim cannot “make up” for 
victimization by becoming an oppressor: the coercive laws of 
the social order ensure that only the original oppression gets 
reified over and over again. [13] The intractable, blood-thirsty 
heroines of Ms. 45 and The Addiction are finally not avatars of 
Kali, the mythical revenge-goddess, but women who have been 
forced to engage with the male world of power on its own 
terms, thereby extending the reach of that power. 

Again, we are reminded of Kathy’s words, “There is a 
difference between jumping and being pushed.” Kathy’s own 
life has become so extreme, her indifference to others so 
callous, that in the end she can no longer claim to be a victim, 
even though she was one, legitimately. Having been pushed, 
once, she takes back her own agency with a vengeance by 
leaping ever after. 

We are left with nothing but the forms of the power structures 
repeated now even among minorities and the disenfranchised, 
social situations from which the oppressions of power should 
be banished as a lesson all-too-painfully learned. The utopian 
vision of the 60s — a world potentially without any power 
lines or power structures — has turned into an unfortunate 
compromise, wherein the powerless can attain recognition 
and status only by becoming as cold and ruthless as their 
oppressors. 

In The Addiction Kathy seems to escape her own female 
biological “imperative” by literally metamorphosing: her fetal 
writhing on her mattress in the days after the first attack 
suggests a long labor of self rebirth. Her reincarnated self is 





The vampire luring victims 
is like the dealer who “turns 
someone on” for the first 
time. Both seek fresh blood 
and sustenance, company 
for their own habit, future 
disciples, and an extension 
of a warped, dysfunctional 
“family.” 



Hedonism of all kinds 
becomes a modern 
sainthood when pursued to 
the point of complete self- 
destruction. 



Woman in name only. For much of the film, Kathy dresses in 
mannish jackets and jeans; when she does don a dress it is 
almost always as a theatrical gesture. In one of the film’s most 
beautiful shots, she sits in the back of a cab applying lipstick 
while the neon lights of the city wash across the cab’s window. 
But her voiceover speaks of the dissolving of selfhood in the 
vicious circles of addiction: “We drink to escape the fact we’re 
alcoholics...” At its most extreme form, identity itself is 
acknowledged as a kind of addiction, a yielding of the self in a 
series of gestures that are only realizable for moments at a 
time within the public, visible realm, but which preoccupy the 
self, the maker of the gestures, more and more. To be anything 
— even if it is what one literally “is” or has always been — is 
never automatic but a studied apprenticeship, a lifelong labor 
of self-creation. Before Kathy bites Jean, she demonstrates 
how her own body is changing by pulling a tooth out of her 
mouth: “I’m rotting away inside,” Kathy says, “but I’m not 
dying.” Jean’s first instinct is to suspect that Kathy has 
become a drug addict, a judgment that Kathy does not deny. 

In this, the addict is again allied with the vampire, in that both 
have their bodies and souls re-shaped, re-sculpted, by their 
need. But the addict’s body (as also in The Bad Lieutenant and 
Dangerous Game ) deteriorates, begins to fall apart, to die, 
even as the soul within becomes more “visible” in its pain, 
while the inhuman, indestructible, soul-less body of the 
vampire has the potential to extend its moment into 
immortality. 

This body-soul split is how St. John and Ferrara make the case 
for addiction, in all its forms, as an inherently spiritual quest. 
Addiction “purifies” the body into an indefinable essence, a 
pure will, even as the body evaporates into nothing. In 19th 
century fiction physical illness had the same function: the 
fallen characters in Wuthering Heights, Madame Bovary, and 
Effi Briest are “redeemed” by long wasting illnesses that sap 
the body and leave the fragile soul revealed. Beneath this 
trope, historically, is a puritanical hatred of the body, and the 
feeling that the human soul has no place in this world and 
cannot survive or even show itself here. This dichotomy also 
breaks down along political lines. The left likes to share 
prosperity in the form of social programs because it believes in 
the progress of the body in this life. The right hoards 
prosperity and punishes the body, willing to sacrifice actual 
lives (in wartime and in periods of massive unemployment) 
because it only believes (or claims to believe) in the progress 
of the soul in the next life. 

Since souls themselves are inherently unreal, the more 
intangible and faraway the soul is, the more real it seems. 
About the spiritual, the medium of air has more to teach us 
than any solid matter. If drug addicts' souls are revealed, like a 









The film seems to suggest 
that a motive, however 
spurious, for religious faith 
is to reover childhood’s lost 
innocence. 



Overcome by guilt, Kathy 
attempts to commit suicide 
by exposing herself to 
sunlight in her hospital 
bed... 



...but Cassanova, the 
original vampire, reappears 
out of nowhere and snaps 
the blinds shut. 


flickering candle, in the wear and tear worked on their body, 
and if vampires are creatures who have shed their soul forever, 
then both models become alternatives to the puritanical, 
right-wing model of the “iron soul” (an oxymoron) built up 
through repression and abnegation. Hedonism of all kinds 
becomes the modern sainthood when pursued to the point of 
complete self-destruction. In more fervent, superstitious 
times, people turned to their patron saints (legendary 
martyrs) whenever various earthly crises made them seek 
succor; those saints were vivid exemplars whose suffering 
acted as a kind of litmus-test for one’s own. Today, it’s the 
overdosed junkie on the news, the nameless murdered 
prostitute, who become the fleeting, disposable saints of our 
social panic and distress (“There but for the grace of God...”). 
Having gone too far in transgressing the social order, they 
serve to confirm and affirm the foundations of that order all 
the more powerfully — just as the old saints died to uphold the 
idea of God or the lesson of some Virtue which needed to be 
taught in the eternal schoolrooms of bourgeois society: 
patience, chastity, temperance, etc. [14] Anything but cant and 
formula, the spectacle of true renunciation is always a 
terrifying sight. The toxic end-result of extreme, internal 
voyages of self-discovery is often the chilling reality that, when 
the will finally does overtake the self and pushes over into 
abject dependency, the will itself evaporates and no self is left. 
Hence the final line of The Addiction, Kathy’s knowing epitaph 
for her temporal existence: “Self-revelation is annihilation of 
self.” 


4- 

“Politics is like a body of organs. When the body is 
sick, it is usually because one or another organ has 
become too weak or too powerful in its function. If 
the disproportion is acute, a war goes on in the 
body, an inflammatory sickness, a fever, a crisis. 

The war decided, the organ subsides, different in 
size, stronger or weaker, it returns to its part of the 
body’s function. Acute disease is cure.” 

— Norman Mailer[i5] 

Challenging and disturbing works of art, such as The 
Addiction, are often the ironic by-products of a certain sense 
of order and security. It’s when artists feel secure as members 
of a given social combine that they can bring themselves to 
articulate penetrating questions about the ways in which 
humanity has historically faltered, or the ways in which the 
social combine itself remains unstable, hypocritical, or 
lacking. When security all but completely disappears from the 
equation, these questions give way to more immediate and 
desperate ones. And art often shrivels into the escapist 






entertainment that is required to pacify the unhappy masses. 



Nonetheless, Kathy is given 
last rites by a Catholic 
priest. 



But in the film’s final scene, 
she lays a rose on her own 
grave and walks away, her 
head held high, seemingly 
leaving her addiction 
behind. 



Kathy's epitaph reads, "I am 
the resurrection and the 
life." St. John and Ferrara 
found, in vampirism, a 
perfect metaphor for the 


In The Addiction, the sudden restrictions imposed upon Kathy 
force her to negotiate a new way of dealing with the world: in 
short, to try to take it over. The poor, the homeless, the 
women, the black hoodlums who are all members of Kathy’s 
vampire army, form a fascinating metaphor for what can 
happen to the minorities and lower orders of society when 
their needs are not met. Again, the gruesome party scene can 
be read as an act of protest, with these lower orders literally 
feeding on privileged members of an upper class. 

Such dramatized conflict between social forces is what 
Norman Mailer has called “existential politics,” or the politics 
of “the outlaw” versus “the sheriff.” The outlaw is 
characterized by his irreverence, the sheriff by his entrenched 
commitment to the forces of mediocrity: 

“In America few people will trust you unless you 
are irreverent; there was a message returned to us 
by our frontier that the outlaw is worth more than 
the sheriff [...] for every sheriff must labor finally 
on the side of all those mediocrities who made a 
profit from mediocrity by extinguishing (let a new 
Marx rise among us) the promise of others.”[16] 

We see that the economy of existential politics is not based on 
capital so much as the indefinable quality of “charisma,” an 
equally finite resource and perhaps a rarer one. This primacy 
of interpersonal dynamism is explicitly echoed by Kathy’s 
research in The Addiction, specifically her conclusion in her 
dissertation that all philosophical writing strives to be 
didactic, persuasive, and that the only discernible measure of 
a philosopher’s worth is his “impact on other egos.” 

This argument can be Machiavellian at worst, and is at any 
rate deeply relative. Yet the kernel of hipster truth at its heart 
needs to be taken into account. Any leader must earn the right 
to rule from a human standpoint, precisely by being, 
pointedly, human — rather than totalitarian, systemic, a 
faceless organization. Functionally, existential politics plays 
out as the need to vividly externalize ideological conflicts 
within the arena of public debate, and to allow these conflicts 
to become galvanized around certain charismatic figures. 
Totalitarian facelessness — represented by the status quo but, 
even more than this, by a condition of never even knowing the 
identity of one’s true “enemy” — becomes the greatest evil, 













often stillborn energies of 
anarchic radicalism 
whenever and wherever 
those energies arise. 



The mythological vampire is 
the great troubled watcher 
of history, moving 
helplessly throughout all 
time and space, powerless 
either to change the world 
or, indeed, to leave it. 


because it is unidentifiable and unstoppable once it has taken 
root. In the following passage Mailer uses the trope of the FBI 
— its mythic status in the U.S. unconscious as a gray invisible 
force, an “organization” par excellence — as a way of 
explaining existential politics: 

“[The FBI] has been an evil force. What has made 
it even more deadening has been the personality of 
its director, which is to say the lack of personality 
in its director. The FBI has been a political idea; its 
essence could be stated: America is in need of a 
secret police [...] The idea is fearful enough, but 
when no personality embodies it, no other 
personality may contest it. The cause of secret 
police-ness advances like a plague. So an 
existential President would look for a man with a 
salient personality to put as head of the FBI. Under 
such a man, the fortunes of the FBI would falter or 
prosper, but its activities would be dramatized, its 
victories would come from open struggle, and its 
success would cease to resemble the certainty of 
the house percentage in a gambling casino. The 
FBI would be forced to exist rather than 
proliferate.”[i7] 

Even an “enlightened” existential politician is presumably 
concerned only with the consolidation and extension of his 
own power, albeit a power that feels less coerced perhaps and 
more like “love” freely offered to a desirable candidate. If the 
destiny of each person is within their own hands, then 
sometimes the destiny of one man can become synonymous 
with the collectivity, when the People place themselves into 
his hands. This theme lends itself to allegorical, even 
Shakespearean, theater. But the real working-out of these 
arguments can become demagogic: Mailer’s “advancing 
plague” is paralleled, in The Addiction, by the stifling 
complacency which Kathy first struggles against — and then, 
later, by the epidemic of vampirism which she herself 
unleashes. The power of the individual to influence others 
and, in so doing, to make or break historical events, is always a 
tremendous gamble, because the “sickness that cures” has 
often been worse, historically, than the original disease. 

If social evolution proceeds, inevitably, by the willful actions 
of “great men” bent on domination, then this evolution is 
often tainted, at its core, by something akin to bloodlust. The 
assertion that social evolution is ever wholly “natural,” or even 
occasioned by the will of the majority, is a lie in any era. 
Metaphorically, the vampire answers this call of blood-thirsty 
evolution, of evolution by hook or crook: as a towering 
individualist who has survived with a vengeance against the 


terrors of death and nonexistence, of facelessness; and who is 
yet, on his other side, a pathetic, hidden creature entirely 
dependent on second-hand experience and life (the blood of 
others). Much of this turns, of course, on the relation between 
the individual and society. The ability of the vampire to blend 
in, to disguise his/her true agenda, is a Mailerian allegory of 
the cancerous onslaught of totalitarian facelessness. And in 
the same way that the blood of the living becomes sustenance 
to the vampire, so the social order itself, as a living mass, falls 
before the ego of the politician (existential or otherwise), who 
must first view that social order as real and alive, rather than 
as a subset of faceless facts, in order to sink his teeth into it; 
but who nonetheless must, like a Robespierre, use it to raise 
himself above it. Just as the living are turned into the zombie 
undead by contact with a vampire, so the social order is 
sapped and deadened, benumbed, by the inevitable traces of 
paternalistic authority in every leader. 

In the end, what made the activist spirit of the 90s more short¬ 
lived and dilatory than the activism of the 60s was probably its 
acute sense of belatedness: everything in the 90s was aware 
that it lived in the shadow of the 60s, and had to deal with the 
“first-ness” of that earlier decade. The resistance to being seen 
as a walking-taking cliche undermined the potential sincerity 
of 90s radicals. What is most lyrical and elegiac about The 
Addiction is the way it suggests a kind of requiem for its own 
moment in time, a pause, a held breath in the middle of a 
breathless decade. This quality of mourning — for what was 
still only, at that time, in the midst of passing — is echoed by 
the strange stasis and morbidity of the vampire’s ongoing 
death-in-life. In this sense, St. John and Ferrara found, in 
vampirism, a perfect metaphor for the often stillborn energies 
of anarchic radicalism whenever and wherever those energies 
arise. The mythological vampire is the great troubled watcher 
of history, moving helplessly throughout all time and space, 
powerless either to change the world or, indeed, to leave it. 
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Notes 


[1] Norman Mailer, The Presidential Papers (Berkley Medallion 
Books, New York: 1970), p. 4 

[return to page 1 of essay] 

[2] From the interview, “Cinema Is Over,” which appeared in The 
Guardian (April 29, 2005): 

‘“[Tarantino] says he admires me, but that’s not true,’ 

Godard muses, then makes a cryptic remark about the 
torture and humiliation of prisoners by U.S. guards in 
Iraq. ‘What is never said about Tarantino is that those 
prisons we are shown pictures of, where the torture is 
taking place, are called “reservoir dogs.” I think the 
name is very appropriate.’” 

[3] There is an exchange relevant to this question in Juliane 
Lorenz’s documentary, Life, Love and Celluloid (1997). Waxing 
despairingly about the state of independent cinema, Geoffrey 
Gilmore of the Sundance Film Festival says, 

“Now too much of it’s being measured by the box office, and that’s 
the last thing we should be doing with American independent 
cinema...Then we become just an extension of Hollywood, and 
that’s unfortunately, something that a lot of different independent 
filmmakers are doing...In fact, we know for the most part that most 
of the people who are making independent films would jump, jump 
with both feet, at a Hollywood contract...” 

To which Ms. Lorenz responds, “That’s what I think!” 

[4] Moonlight Mile (2003), a recent commercial film that strives for 
the feel of an independent production, is marked by this kind of 
one-dimensional, “wall-to-wall” use of music. We know the 
characters are happy and in love because Van Morison’s “Sweet 
Thing” is playing on the soundtrack; in another scene, we know they 
are sad because Bob Dylan’s “Bucket of Tears” is playing. The 
weight of cinematic atmosphere, once borne by editing, lighting, 
camera movement, acting — intrinsic elements of film language — is 
here displaced onto a song that is already an instant signifier of 
mood. In a severe reduction of artistic possibilities, and as a direct 
result of turning the movie soundtrack into a false god, film 





becomes little more than a string of music videos laid end to end. 

[5] Mailer, ibid, p. 5 
freturn to page 2 of essay] 

[6] One could compare The Addiction with another horror film that 
reworks the vampire mythology in a uniquely modern context, 

David Cronenberg’s Rabid (1977). In this film Rose (Marilyn 
Chambers) undergoes a biological mutation after an experimental 
skin graft operation: she grows a clitoris under her arm, with a 
needle-like head which she uses to puncture people and siphon out 
their blood. As a side effect of being bled, her victims contract 
rabies, and a deadly citywide epidemic ensues. Cronenberg’s vision 
explores an all-out horror of human sexuality. It was not 
coincidental that he chose the most celebrated porn star of the late 
70s, Chambers, to play the vampire — here, a seductive and 
predatory carrier of infectious disease. Indeed, the scenes in which 
she finds her victims are played out as seductions based on pseudo¬ 
porn scenarios: a girl in a hot tub, an old man in a barn, a trucker 
who picks her up hitchhiking, a teenage boy at a shopping mall. Like 
Rabid, The Addiction treats vampirism as a kind of biological 
mutation with a distinctly sexualized component: blood is the 
desirable common fluid that erases lines of gender specificity. 
Already an allegory of the Freudian sexual polymorph, the vampire 
moves easily from prey of the opposite and the same sex because it’s 
the “asexual” blood within the body, not the body itself, that is 
sought. Rabid can be read, all too clearly, as a frighteningly 
apocalyptic predictor of AIDS as a consequence of rampant sexual 
permissiveness, just as The Addiction takes place, pointedly, in a 
post-AIDS world. When Kathy goes to the hospital after she is 
bitten, a doctor tries to reassure her by saying, “The AIDS virus 
wouldn’t manifest itself so quickly, if you’re worried about that.” 

[7] Delmore Schwartz, “Rimbaud in Our Time,” Selected Essays of 
Delmore Schwartz (Edited by Donald A. Dike and David H. Zucker, 
Chicago and London: The University of Chicago Press, 1970), pp. 
54-57 

[8] Tom Wolfe’s recent novel, I Am Charlotte Simmons, is 
essentially a neo-con tract about how the Ivy League universities 
“went bad” when they started letting in women and blacks, thereby 
“poisoning” the rarefied air of the all-white boys’ club which they 
had been since their inception. Supposedly, women and blacks 
challenge and overthrow the rule of mind by supplanting it with the 
disorderly, instinctual rule of the body, in the form of sex and 
athleticism! The players of basketball, the single most black- 
identified sport, are the villains of Wolfe’s book. And for the young 
female protagonist the message is clear: she would have been better 
off getting married after high school and becoming some Puritan’s 
housewife, rather than moving away to college where she learns how 
to be little more than a common prostitute. The Victorian mythos of 



the Fallen Woman returns here in the form of a girl barely out of 
puberty who has been “ruined” not so much by the actions of a 
single male as by the all-prevailing messages of her culture. Only in 
today’s neo-con era would such reductively racist and sexist ideas, 
such an unabashed yearning to return us to the segregated 40s and 
50s, find any cultural cachet whatsoever. 

[9] The milieu of philosophy students and teachers was a brilliant 
strategy on St. John’s part to incorporate heady Big Ideas as 
convincing, naturalistic dialogue — even while there is something 
resolutely anti-naturalistic about The Addiction’s insistence on set 
pieces and speeches. In the end, Kathy’s reign of terror, however 
bloody and unreasonable, is a revolt against the presumed 
irrelevance of her life inside the academic “ivory tower.” Hijacking 
the lofty attitudes of centuries of western thought in the name of 
destruction is her way of “going postal,” popular slang for all 
frustrated employees who snap one day and commit mass murder 
within the very places where they work. 

[10] In December, 2005, Mr. Alpizar, a middle-class Latin- 
American passenger on a commercial flight in Miami, was 
reportedly behaving strangely; also, he would not let go of his 
briefcase. Believing that he may have been a terrorist with a bomb, 
though there was no clear evidence to support this, the National 
Guard surrounded Mr. Alpizar on the runway and held him at 
gunpoint. After a standoff in which the language barrier was 
apparently something of an issue, the unarmed man was gunned 
down. His widow later said that she tried to tell people that her 
husband was bi-polar and off his medications. But hardly any media 
coverage was given to her; and almost all the editorials came out in 
favor of the “difficult” job of policemen and military officers and 
how it’s better, in these cases, to be “safe than sorry.” The obvious 
questions: safety for whom? And are we so blinded, so unable to 
look back and self-examine, that we are no longer encouraged to 
express even legitimate regret for any mistake that results in the 
loss of human life? 

In the metaphorical world of The Addiction, this tendency of the 
military to “shoot first and ask questions later” would be explained 
as simple, overpowering bloodlust; and the societal archetype to 
which those military officers would be said to conform would be the 
vampire. 

[11] Mailer, ibid, p. 22 
freturn to page 2 of essay] 

[12] Kathy’s defiant strength is brought out well by actress Lili 
Taylor. Physically, Taylor’s presence has always been unique: small 
and thin, but strong, brimming with frizzy-haired, raspy-voiced 
energy. I vividly remember watching the episode of The X-Files 
where Taylor guest-starred. She played a blind woman who 
becomes a suspect in a series of brutal slayings. Though completely 



sightless, she finds that she can “see” through the eyes of a killer 
while he commits his crimes, and she struggles to reach each crime 
scene in time to prevent the killer from murdering his victims. Her 
tough-talking loner persona, and her refusal to explain how she 
knew where and how the murders were committed, make her seem 
guilty to the police. But renegade FBI agent Fox (David Duchovny) 
sees her vulnerability. The indulgent, almost loving way that 
Duchovny looked at Taylor in that episode was a deliberate tribute 
to the way the counter-culture (and much of the mainstream) 
looked at her: as a kind of boho-hipster coffeehouse angel who 
could do no wrong. Taylor’s fascinating characterizations of strong, 
brainy, nihilistic women — especially in The Addiction and as 
Valerie Solanis in Mary Harron’s I Shot Andy Warhol (1996) — 
confirmed that she seemed to be rebelling against gender 
stereotypes and male power in everything she did. The truly tragic 
elements of her characters were somewhat swept away on a gleeful 
tide of what could be called “post-feminist camp.” If the camp of the 
50s and 60s thrilled to delirious images of female passivity, 
suffering and hysteria ( Valley of the Dolls being the classic 
example), then post-feminist camp (Gregg Araki; Sandra Bernhard 
in The King of Comedy, Pamela Anderson in Barb Wire; the media 
coverage of Karla Faye Tucker, etc.) gets off on gratuitous female 
violence and mayhem. 

[13] The music of “gangsta rap,” another 90s cultural phenomenon 
(and integral to Ferrara’s films, in the rap songs composed and 
performed by Schoolly D), has been viewed as picking up where the 
rebellion of 60s rock left off, questioning dominant values and 
arguing with authority by expressing the raw feelings of an 
underclass. And yet, rap has also opened itself up to the criticism 
that it replaces positive and pro-active rebellion with a kind of 
solipsistic, selfish wallowing in crime and degradation, “selling out” 
rather than trying to change the world for the better. Of course, it 
could also be said that rap, for all its nihilism, has done more than 
any single piece of legislation to help cement a certain equality for 
blacks in society, by giving them a real voice that was enthralling 
and seductive to whites and other blacks alike. Rap emerged, at a 
moment after peaceable solutions to the race struggles had 
seemingly been exhausted, to confirm black superiority over whites 
as a fait accompli: the very sound of rap confirmed it, with its laid- 
back, sexed-up swagger. The low-key, drawling delivery of many of 
the male rappers stood out in stark contrast to the desperate, 
impotent shrieking of the white male grunge-rock singers, to 
suggest that a balance of power (sexual and otherwise) had shifted. 

Perhaps it was because these new images were birthed from, and 
remained trapped within, the confines of the entertainment 
industry that, ultimately, blackness-as-product (like the symbolism 
of woman-as-fantasy-avenger) lacked the real political energy to 
change legislation or even rewrite the codes of the dominant 
paradigm. In today’s hyper-militarized, corporate culture, it is still 



the white men who flex their muscles, in spite of the fact that their 
image has come to be somewhat tarnished within the culture 
industry itself. The white guy in the suit is a straw-man villain 
defeated again and again in the movies, even as he grows more 
ravenous and regnant in real life. Perhaps this “tarnishing” has only 
served to make white men appear harmless and defeated, while 
leaving their power essentially undiminished and allowing it to 
flourish covertly. 

[14] In The Funeral, there is an exchange that is directly relevant to 
this question of the uses of sainthood. Jean (Sciorra), the 
browbeaten wife of a mobster, is caught praying at her shrine to 
Saint Agnes by her sister-in-law Helen (Gretchen Mol): 

Helen: Who is that? 

Jean: Saint Agnes. They slit her throat when she refused 
the advances of some guy, she was twelve years old at 
the time. They still have her headless body in some 
church in Italy. She’s the patron saint of Purity. 

Helen: You pray to her? Jean: She’s just there to remind 
me what happens when you say no. 

Cynically, we see that belief in saints is already a kind of 
internalized good-cop/bad-cop routine: the consolation of 
homiletic, self-sacrificing piety on the one hand, and on the other 
hand, a way of keeping people fearful and “in line” in this world. 

[15] Mailer, ibid, p. 7 

[16] Mailer, ibid, pp. v-iv 

[17] Mailer, ibid, p. 6 
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“Before you die, you see The Ring” 

Notes on the immanent 
obsolescence of VHS 

by Caetlin Benson-Allott 

As Ina Rae Hark observes, 

1: Dreamworks reveals the 

importance of The Ring and “a generation of viewers now exists for whom 

VHS. consumption of movies at home on video has 

always been the norm” (72). 

[open bibliography in new window] 




2: The peculiar sexual 
architecture of the 
videocassette. 


Far from stating the obvious, Hark’s comment actually 
explains the need for a new domestication of film studies and 
spectatorship theory, which have until recently neglected to 
include home-viewing within their disciplines. This essay will 
attempt to outline some of the issues these disciplines should 
address by analyzing one recent film that echoes Hark’s 
implicit demands, namely Gore Verbinski’s 2002 thriller, The 
Ring (Fig. 1). The Ring takes as its bugaboo VHS, the home 
theater format that was the most popular method of film 
viewing in the US from 1986 until recently. By the end of 

2005, annual VHS receipts came to less than 1/15 of those of 
its new digital rival, DVD ($1.5 billion to $22.8 billion). As of 

2006, VHS occupied less than five percent of video shelf space 
in major retail outlets like Target (Digital Entertainment 
Group 1, Prange 1). 



3: The curse of the gaze. 


DVD's distributive coup both heralds a new generation of film 
viewers and renders Hark’s observation an auspicious entry 
into this essay. It suggests that film theory can no longer 
ignore home theater in any consideration of film 
spectatorship, production, or aesthetics. It also invites us to 
recall that video is no longer synonymous with VHS, so that 
any aesthetic consideration of home theater must pay 
attention to the viewer’s experience of the television screen 
and the mechanics of its image production, be they analog or 
digital. Furthermore, the issues attendant in such an academic 
inquiry, those that kept VHS on the outskirts of film studies 
thus far — such as its analog format, its reproducibility, and 










the peculiar sexual architecture of its cassette (Fig. 2) — are 
the same features that make it available as an object of horror 
for The Ring now that DVD has arrived to make all these 
worries go away. 

The truth the dead know: 
listening to The Ring 

Carol Clover noted in 1992 that 

“horror film characters are forever watching horror 
4: David Dorfman as Aidan, movies, either in the theater (e.g. Demons ) or on 

bug-eyed with secrets. television (e.g. Halloween ), and not a few horror 

plots turn on the horrifying consequences of 
looking at horror (e.g. Demons, Terrorvision, 
Videodrome)” (167) (Fig. 3). 




5: Rie Inou as Ringu’s worst 
nightmare. 



6: Dreamworks and The 
Ring not only address VHS 
but invoke it. 


Within that tradition, Gore Verbinski’s 2002 remake of the 
1998 Japanese film Ringu (dir. Hideo Nakata) assaults its 
viewers with a new twist, a killer videotape, for which it won 
only a lukewarm critical response but considerable ticket 
sales, over $129 million in the U.S. alone (“Horror Remake”). 
The Ring thus capitalizes on a longstanding cultural 
association of communications technology with death 
(masterfully researched and catalogued by Jeffery Sconce in 
Haunted Media: Electronic Presence from Telegraphy to 
Television ), yet critics were mystified by its failure to conform 
to the conventions of the horror genre. As compared to its 
Japanese predecessor, The Ring does not engage the 
supernatural; it does not invoke any demons, nor does it 
concern itself with an involved contemplation of ESP (beyond 
the standard creepy, knowing child) (Fig. 4). Neither does it 
contain any of the bloody search-and-destroy sequences of the 
stalker films that it draws upon. The Ring further declines to 
keep its boogie woman off-screen, like The Blair Witch 
Project, or to limit iconicallyher exposure, like Ringu, which 
reveals nothing more of its little dead girl than long, black hair 
and one horrible, unblinking, inhuman eye (Fig. 5). 

Film critics have tried to clarify The Ring’s appeal by 
observing that “horror films often work best when they target 
pervasive societal preoccupations... [like] the taboo of 
premarital sex, the evils of infanticide, and even the anti¬ 
tobacco campaign” (Stone 3), yet their theories demonstrate a 
telling inability to identify the societal preoccupations in this 
movie. Even the film’s director could only explain that 


“horror movies work best when they deal with 
some kind of contemporary issue. The thing I 
responded to with this movie was [the] actual 
moral ambiguity of the film, which is this kind of 





7: VHS as lethal living room 
detritus. 



8: Max Renn (James 
Woods) takes in the video 
revolution. 



9: Naomi Watts as Rachel 
Keller, the traditional horror 
movie Bad Mother. 


transferable nature of hatred. That you can hurt 
me and then I can find it justifiable to hurt 
somebody else” (Verbinski l). 

With all due respect to Verbinski’s ethical reading of his film, 
this viewer has to wonder how pervasive The Ring’s horror 
must be to become this unnamable. For while Bruce Stone 
does eventually note, “the film’s primary target is of course 
technology,” neither he nor Verbinski ever mentions that this 
film is about a tape (3) (Fig. 6). 

For The Ring would remind us that although it plays in our 
VCRs and gets scattered around our living rooms like so much 
flotsam, VHS has got a secret (Fig. 7). While we may 
effectively think of the videocassette as a solid form (like a film 
reel or a DVD) that just makes movies, it is in fact a vessel, a 
cavity few of us have ever opened, which could harbor any 
manner of unborn monster. To make matters worse, the 
videotape possesses the ability to reproduce — or to be 
reproduced, more specifically — at home, by anyone with a 
spare VCR. The Ring employs that fecundity, along with the 
cassette’s unseen inner cavity, to translate technophobia into a 
fear of reproduction and our fear of reproduction, femininity, 
and mortality into a fear of the supernatural. In so doing, The 
Ring makes manifest the gendered stakes in the technological 
difference between VHS and digital video media, a distinction 
that was unavailable to earlier horror films that concentrated 
on the phallic penetrations of cassettes into VCRs and human 
abdomens. Specifically, in 1983, at the height of another 
format war (between Betamax and VHS), David Cronenberg’s 
Videodrome demonstrated that the monstrous penetration of 
VCRs into domestic spaces could be understood as a sexual 
penetration of viewers’ lives and bodies (Fig. 8). As compared 
to Videodrome, The Ring was able showcase the videocassette 
as a malevolent, pregnant vessel only because it was finally 
poised to be overthrown by the impenetrable DVD, the 
wombless "bachelor machine" of image production (Penley 
57)- 

The Ring tells the story of Rachel Keller (Naomi Watts), a 
single mother and investigative reporter who lives in bleakest 
Seattle with her son, Aidan (David Dorfman), a typical horror 
movie child with creepy eyes and a bad bowl cut (Fig. 9). 
Before introducing Rachel and Aidan, however, the film 
begins with a homage to the Scream series’ opening 
executions of minor female characters, themselves homages to 









10: Amber Tamblyn and 
Rachael Bella as Katy and 
Becca. 



11: Ask not for whom the 
water seeps... 



12: Katy, scared to death. 



the horror genre’s slash-happy tendency to create characters 
only in order to kill them. High-school ingenues Katy and 
Becca therefore sit home alone watching TV when Becca 
introduces the legend of the killer videotape (Fig. 10): 

"BECCA: Have you heard about this videotape that 
kills you when you watch it? 

KATY: What kind of tape? 

BECCA: A tape, a regular tape. People rent it, I 
don’t know. You start to play it, and it’s like 
somebody’s nightmare. Then suddenly, this 
woman comes on, smiling at you, seeing you 
through the screen. And as soon as it’s over, your 
phone rings. Someone knows you’ve watched it, 
and what they say is, 'You will die in seven days.' 

And exactly seven days later..." 

Becca’s warning comes too late, however, for Katy already 
watched the tape exactly seven days earlier. Soon the TV is 
turning on by itself, and the house has become eerily silent. As 
Katy climbs the stairs to her bedroom, she observes a large 
pool of water seeping into the hallway, ominously illuminated 
by the flicker of a TV (Fig. li). Katy throws open her door, 
takes one look at the television screen, and screams. Cut to 
Rachel and Aidan. 

Rachel is evidently Katy’s aunt, and Katy’s mother implores 
Rachel to find out what produced this spontaneous heart 
attack (and extravagantly unbecoming death mask) in her 
daughter (Fig. 12). Rachel traces Katy’s secret (sex life) back to 
the Shelter Mountain Inn, where she discovers a sinister, 
unmarked videocassette. Rachel promptly views the tape, 
which contains a series of non-narrative images that begin and 
end with a ring of white light (Fig. 13), and immediately 
receives an anonymous phone call that forecasts, “seven days.” 
Suitably scared, Rachel begs the help of Noah (Martin 
Henderson), Aidan’s father and her ex-boyfriend, and his 
“video geek” skills to discover “who made it, where’s it from.” 

Yet enlisting Noah’s help necessitates his watching the tape, 
and soon little Aidan sees it too, thus reuniting the fractured 
family in a quest to save their lives. Pursuing that quest leads 
Rachel and Noah to another family, the Morgans, whose 
adopted daughter turned out to be a little different. Proximity 






13: The titular Ring. 



14: Even show horses get 
the blues. 



15: Rachel believes that 
listening to Samara ought to 
be enough to comfort her. 



16: Learning how to 
transmit evil. 


to Samara produced unfortunate side effects, like the horrific 
visions her mother suffered and the suicide of her father’s 
horses (Fig. 14). Mrs. Morgan was eventually driven mad by 
her daughter’s evil nature and dumped Samara down an old 
well, the same well over which was eventually built the Shelter 
Mountain Inn. Rachel ultimately exhumes Samara and 
reassembles her story on the assumption that the truth will set 
her family free; as Rachel opines, “All she wanted was to be 
heard” (Fig. 15). 

This blind faith in language turns out to be misguided, 
however, since Samara scares Noah to death early the next 
morning. Consequently, Rachel realizes that her sentence was 
lifted not because she uncovered Samara (which Noah did as 
well), but because, unlike Noah, she copied the tape and 
played it for someone else. The film thus ends with Rachel 
ducking into her newspaper’s A\V lab to teach little Aidan how 
to copy videocassettes (Fig. 16). 

As the failure of Samara’s exhumation reveals, the real horror 
of this movie is not the dead girl but her videotape. The tape, 
which is only ever referred to by its format (as “the tape,” 
never “the video” or “the movie”), features a series of 
enigmatic shots and sequences, the majority of which bear 
some informative relation to Samara's life story. As director of 
photography Bojan Bazelli explains, 

“the images were supposed to be shocking, not 
[graphic], but disturbing and unsettling” (Holben 
57). 

In addition to its unsettling ring of light and characteristic 
static, the tape portrays 

• formerly mundane household items rendered ominous 
and otherworldly, such as a chair and a ladder (spinning 
upside down and falling, respectively) (Fig. 17); 

• insect life, like a writhing screenful of maggots that turns 
into a writhing screenful of human bodies (Figs. 18 and 
19), a fly crawling over a landscape view of an ocean cliff 
(Fig. 20), and a giant centipede squirming out from 
under a doll’s table (Fig. 21); 

• and some uncanny autobiographical images: a woman 
brushing her hair in the mirror, a man looking down 
from a second story window, and the same woman 
jumping to her death. 

Perhaps because these images merely “disturb and unsettle,” 
the video’s horror seems to emanate mainly from its 
anonymous origins and its insidious lack of motive — at least 
until the phone rings. For immediately after someone watches 








17: The disturbing and 
unsettling chair. 



18: Ashes to ashes... 



19: maggots to humans... 


the tape, she receives a telephone call, and, since whether she 
chooses to answer the phone or not, “the letter always reaches 
its destination,” she becomes fated to die in seven days (Zizek 
Enjoy 12). 

While Roger Ebert finds himself “wondering, hey, who was 
that on the phone?” perhaps a better question might be, how 
did the phone know to ring (l) (Fig. 22)? The Ring creates its 
malaise primarily through technology gone awry, through the 
tape’s ability to transform the telephone and other common 
household appliances into harbingers of doom. It would be 
inaccurate to say that these items malfunction, however, or 
that they submit to an outside consciousness. Rather they 
become gothic in the most literary sense; they know (Fig. 23). 

Thus the first time the telephone rings, before the viewer is yet 
aware of Samara's or any other consciousness behind the tape, 
she feels encouraged to believe that the tape knows it was 
watched and has commandeered the telephone to deliver its 
final punch line. Of course, telephones have quite a history in 
horror films (Dial Mfor Murder and When a Stranger Calls, 
to name just two) as well as psychoanalytic theory (beginning 
with Sigmund Freud’s Civilization and its Discontents ), both 
of which emphasize the phone as the domestic death’s head 
par excellence. As Avital Ronnell points out in The Telephone 
Book, despite its gestures towards interpersonal connection, 
the telephone actually operates on the premise of distance, 
and thus death: 

"In as much as it belongs, in its simplest register, 
to the order of the mechanical and technical, it is 
already on the side of death.... The telephone flirts 
with the opposition life/death by means of the 
same ruse through which it stretches apart receiver 
and transmitter or makes the infinite connection 
that touches the rim of finitude. Like transference, 
the telephone is given to us as effigy and as relation 
to absence." (84) 


It is fitting, then, that The Ring’s lethal interpellation comes 
over the phone, a medium that the viewer may already 
associate with mortality (Fig. 24). Thus the telephone does not 
malfunction in The Ring. Rather it expresses its ultimate 
function. Instead of transmitting calls that remind their 
receivers of the beyond, the telephone now delivers the call 
from the beyond (Fig. 25). 

20: I don’t know why she Go to page 2 
saw a fly; perhaps she’ll 








die. 
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21: Something icky this way 
comes. 



22: The VCR’s knowing 
accomplice 



23: Rachel’s digital camera 
reveals the mark of Samara 
that the naked eye cannot 
see. 


Giving birth to new meaning 

Nevertheless, the tape’s most eerie mechanical effects occur 
when a character attempts to investigate its video technology. 
When Rachel takes the tape to her A\V lab to make a copy for 
Noah, she notices that the master track’s timer displays not 
numbers, but random gibberish, a symptom that the copy 
deck’s timer soon picks up as well (Fig. 26). When Rachel 
gives Noah the copy to study in his video studio, these tiny 
digital blots immediately unsettle him: 

NOAH: You sure this is a copy? 

RACHEL: Yeah, why? The same problem got 
copied, I guess. 

NOAH: That’s impossible. The numbers are the 
control track. They’re put on the tape whenever it's 
recorded. Which means, theoretically, that there 
shouldn’t be any images. 

RACHEL: Noah, can you pretend for one minute 
that I don’t read Video Geek Magazine? 

NOAH: When you record a tape, the makeup of the 
tracks is like a signature for whatever did the 
recording, like a camcorder, VCR, whatever. So the 
control track can tell us where it came from. But to 
not have one... I mean, that’s like being born 
without fingerprints. 

In point of fact, a control track really just tells the VCR how 
fast to scan a videotape, but Noah’s mischaracterization of this 
technology actually tells the reader how The Ring reads its 
videotape. According to Noah, Samara’s tape either has no 
origins (was never recorded, does not exist) or is capable of 
obscuring its origins (Fig. 27). 

While careful study of The Ring will eventually reveal an 
answer, fil fopen endnotes in new window! the effect of the 
paradox is simply uncanny. As Den Shewman notes in an 
interview with The Ring’s screenwriter, Ehren Kruger, “there’s 
some wonderfully spooky moments in the script about 
technical things — tracking and time codes and such,” to 










24: “Seven days.” 



25: Samara says: 
Videophone can be lethal. 



26: The most meaningful of 
meaningless blots. 


which Kruger replies, “the little things in normal life that are 
off get under your skin more than the big things. That was a 
very conscious decision” (55). fopen bibliography in new 
window] While I question the “normality” of time codes for 
the average VHS viewer, Kruger’s point about technology and 
the uncanny emphasizes the mechanical nature of the 
uncanny that Sigmund Freud uncovers but never develops. 

In his essay on the uncanny, Freud’s principle example of the 
phenomenon is a story by E. T. A. Hoffman, “The Sand-Man,” 
in which a young man is driven insane by his fear of a 
childhood boogie man whom he associates with an itinerant 
optician and a beautiful, life-like doll (227-230). Freud 
immediately turns to castration-anxiety to explain the story’s 
disturbing effect, yet that analysis forces him to ignore crucial 
elements of Hoffman’s story, such as the recurring anxiety 
that technology (particularly optometry and doll-making) 
creates in the young man. Focusing on this anxiety allows us 
to look past Freud’s oversimplification of Hoffman’s story and 
wonder why he chose that story in the first place, a story most 
obviously concerned with patriarchal control and technology 
out of control. While Freud sees a link between genitalia and 
the uncanny, his argument also points to a connection 
between genitalia and technology and technology and the 
uncanny, especially in the case of technology a person does 
not comprehend. The mechanics of VHS reproduction thus 
become an obvious opportunity to scare a Ring-viewer who, 
like Rachel, never cared about the technology behind copying 
videotapes and who really does not care for it now that it has 
gone awry (Fig. 28). 

Yet in the case of Samara’s uncanny videotape, any thorough 
consideration of the tape’s uncanny reproduction must 
address all of its excess products, for this video’s images are 
accompanied by a number of other effluvia, including water, a 
fly, and eventually Samara herself. Of these, water composes 
the tape’s first and most copious nontraditional emission. 
When Katy returns to her room to die, for example, her doom 
is predicted by the large puddle of water underneath her 
bedroom door (see Fig. 8). Of course, the tape is not actually 
present at Katy’s death, but her demise and the events 
surrounding it are effects of the tape, and the final image on 
her television screen is from the tape. The tape is thus not so 
much not present as present despite its absence, and the 
water is yet another byproduct of its cursed omnipresence. 
Water also seeps from the phone during Rachel’s Samara- 
induced nightmare (Fig. 29) and pours from the nails, screws, 
and television of the Shelter Mountain Inn before the last 
knocks Rachel into Samara’s well (Fig. 30). 


In this watery way, The Ring does participate in one tradition 









of its genre. As Barbara Creeds notes, 



27: “That’s impossible”: 
Nothing says unnatural like 
a video without a timecode. 



28: The Ring demonstrates 
the uncanniess of video 
technology by exposing a 
VCR with its top off. 



29: Samara’s hydropower. 




30: Liquid horror, 


“the horror film abounds in images of abjection, 
foremost of which is the corpse, whole and 
mutilated, followed by an array of bodily wastes 
such as blood, vomit, saliva, sweat, tears and 
putrefying flesh” (to). 

While the cursed videotape does engender other, more 
traditional manifestations of abjection (specifically 
nosebleeds, which, with their steady drip and combination of 
blood and nasal mucus, exemplify abjection), water still 
constitutes an important element of abjection in The Ring 
(Fig. 31). Water leaves the principal characters shivering, 
moaning, choking, and generally wallowing in their human 
condition. The sheer pervasiveness of this fluid also hints at its 
general substitution for other, more traditional liquids of 
abjection of which the viewer sees little in The Ring, such as 
blood (Fig. 32). Finally, water precedes the arrival of the film’s 
inhuman horror, Samara, in a way that cannot but remind the 
viewer of the American colloquialism “her water broke.” The 
Ring is thus awash in amniotic fluid, the abject byproduct of a 
pregnant videotape. 

From amidst this amniotic morass emerges our videotape’s 
first “live birth,” the fly that crawls over the landscape shot of 
the sea cliff and later continues to twitch even after the tape 
(of which it is still part, meaning that the fly is still on the 
“other” side of the TV screen) has been paused. The fly is born 
during its third appearance, when Rachel watches the tape in 
the video restoration laboratory she took it to after 
discovering, “There’s more picture!” The fly’s emergence, its 
“crossing over” from image into reality, is thus doubly 
significant because it both marks Rachel’s discovery that there 
is more to the cursed tape than her screen will let her see and 
thereby represents the videocassette’s first excess in 
relationship to film theory (Fig. 33). 

Rachel’s claim refers to the additional images she uncovers on 
Samara’s tape beyond the vertical edges of the television 
screen. Specifically, Rachel notices that one shot in Samara’s 
tape, of a beach littered with dead horses, extends to the right 
of the television screen and includes a previously unseen 
lighthouse that helps her identify the island on which Samara 
grew up (Fig. 34). 

This discovery plays upon a common complaint in video 






complements of the Shelter 
Mountain Inn. 



31: Water is, in fact, 
Samara’s totem element, as 
this still from Rachel’s 
nightmare reveals. 



32: When blood does 
appear — as when Richard 
Morgan (Brian Cox) 
commits suicide — it is 
surrounded by water...and 
video. 



33: Rachel wonders at the 


spectatorship as well as a longstanding preoccupation of 
psychoanalytic film theory, namely the viewer’s suspicion that 
there might be more to an image than she can see. Lacanian 
film theorists, such as Slavoj Zizek, have often addressed this 
paranoia as a question of the “gaze,” the all-seeing look of the 
Other (always imagined) that pins the subject and pushes him 
to recognize his own mortality. According to Zizek, this gaze 
hides in that point in the picture that the viewer cannot see: 

“This surplus that eludes the eye, the point in the 
image which eludes my eye’s grasp, is none other 
than the gaze itself: as Lacan put it, ‘you can never 
see me at the point from which I gaze at you’” 

C Enjoy 127). 

While Zizek and Lacan intend this explanation to refer to a 
point in a picture that the viewer’s eye can literally see yet 
cannot take in, The Ring expands their theory by offering the 
gaze a new hiding place, namely the surplus image, or the 
difference between standard and widescreen aspect ratios. 

To explain: after feature-film studios began to adopt 
Cinemascope and other widescreen aspect ratios in the 1950s, 
their films had to be cropped for projection on 16mm systems 
or television broadcasting. When these and other films made 
the jump to home video in the 1970s and 1980s, this 
horizontal cropping, known as P&S, or Pan & Scan editing, 
often came with them. As opposed to letterboxing, which 
shrinks the film image to preserve its aspect ratio, P&S allows 
films to appear “full screen” on television, yet it reframes 
many of film’s theory’s most foundational insights into 
spectatorship. For instance, in 1975, Christian Metz observed 
that 


“everything out-of-frame [such as a character who 
is addressed off-screen] brings us closer to the 
spectator, since it is the peculiarity of the latter to 
be out of frame” (55). 

While Metz’ analysis continues to explain certain preplanned 
framing effects, the instability P&S editing introduces to films’ 
borders opens a new chasm between the edge of the image and 
the spectator (Fig. 35). For although individual variations in 
projection conditions have ever ensured that a given film’s 
borders shifted with each screening, these shifts were never 
formalized or announced the way they have been on video 
(“This film has been modified from its original version. It has 
been formatted to fit your screen.”). 

To return now to Rachel and her fly, the point we must 
remember is that since its inception as a home-theater format, 
VHS has always “contained” (made visual reference to) more 









marvels of video 
production. 



34: “There’s more picture!” 



35: For instance, in the P&S 
VHS edition of The Ring, 
the television frame must 
be cropped from this image 
— which removes the visual 
reminder that we are seeing 
Samara’s film from Rachel’s 
point of view and thus 
prevents our identification 
moments later with her 
curse. 



36: A fly is born. 


than could meet the eye. Thus when Rachel first sees the fly 
twitch on the paused tape, and later pulls that fly off the 
television screen, the fly’s excessive existence feels possible 
(not not uncanny, but possible) because it plays upon two 
deeply held beliefs about VHS and television (Fig. 36). The 
first I have explained now at some length, that it is a 
precondition of VHS viewing to assume that there is more to 
the film than the tape lets its viewer see. The Ring’s only 
deviation is to imply that that extra bit of image could be 
accessible (Fig. 37). The second belief concerns the television 
screen itself and its reputation as a “window on the world.” 
According to Jeffrey Sconce, U.S. audiences collectively 
participate in a 

“cultural mythology about the ‘living’ quality of 
such technologies, suggesting, in this case, that 
television is alive... living, real, not dead (even if it 
sometimes serves as a medium of the dead)” (2). 

Andrew Ballantyne likewise argues that, 

“despite the fact that the television screen is flat, 
we have a spatial sense of something going on 
beyond the screen, as if it is a window opening 
onto a view” (127). 

As opposed to the cinema screen, upon which images are 
projected from a distance, the television produces its images 
internally and displays them through a glass screen, like a 
window — a metaphor that marks the screen as a boundary, 
and a permeable one at that. Furthermore, the traditional 
television screen is not flat, as Ballantyne suggests, but 
actually slightly bulbous, as if bulging some with the life 
underneath (Fig. 38). 

So the fly comes through the window, followed eventually by 
Samara herself. The clever viewer may have guessed from 
Katy’s death scene that Samara does not simply hatch through 
the glass like the fly. Rather she must be delivered through 
both the television and the (now) empty well-cum-birth canal 
(Fig. 39). 

Samara thus transforms the television screen from window 
into portal in her final, climatic attack on Noah. This assault 
begins the morning after Noah bravely rescues Rachel and 
helps exhume Samara. While examining prints in his film 
studio, Noah hears the television switch on behind him; he 
turns and recognizes the abandoned well from the final scene 
in Samara’s film (Fig. 40). Noah starts to investigate (the VCR, 
presumably) when Samara’s left hand and hair appear over 
the lip of the well. As he watches, Samara crawls out of the 










37: Aidan prods the VCR to 
show him the extra filmic 
image we believe should be 
ours. 



well and begins lumbering towards the bottom edge of the 
screen, battling small bursts of static as she advances, until 
she reaches the edge and simply steps forward and onto the 
floor (Fig. 41). Accompanied by a small flood of water (like any 
newborn), Samara crawls toward Noah while he retreats 
incredulously, until another burst of static delivers her just in 
front of him (Fig. 42). This advance can only be described as 
an extreme jump cut; Samara simply elides the rest of her 
pursuit, like any good horror director would, to deliver the 
action. 

Samara’s editing skills reinforce the viewer’s belief that this 
ghost was born of a machine. The viewer need only look to the 
water that accompanies her arrival, the vaginal well she pops 
out of, and the bulging, empty belly of the television from 
which she delivers herself in order to recognize her arrival as a 
birth. Skeptics might argue that Samara cannot be the 
demonic spawn of an evil, pregnant videotape because said 
tape was not in Noah’s VCR at the time of her “birth.” 
However, the repetition of the well-shot from the tape (see 
Fig. 40), not to mention Samara’s pursuit, results from 
watching her film and so clearly establishes the black box as 
her point of origin. That Samara suffers the tracking problems 
of a poorly recorded videotape likewise confirms her video 
lineage. 


38: Katy’s television screen 
bulges toward her. 



39: The primal well from 
which Samara will push her 
way (back) to life. 


Because Samara cursed her tape to give birth to not only 
herself but also itself (or rather its exact replica), we must 
redouble any analysis of the pregnant videotape to see it as not 
just a womb but a woman, a female capable of not merely 
giving birth to others but reproducing herself. Indeed, the 
tape’s ability to produce not only “children” but clones 
becomes the ultimate source of its horror, as the film’s two 
final sequences reveal. For after discovering Noah dead in his 
chair, surrounded by a pool of water, Rachel rushes home, 
destroys her cursed tape in a fit of anguish, and wails, “What 
did I do that he didn’t do?” (Fig. 43). Like the phone, which 
also “knows” what to do, the camera responds by guiding the 
spectator to the space beneath Rachel’s couch, where it reveals 
another videotape (Fig. 44). Rachel seizes the tape and, in case 
the viewer still does not understand, wonders aloud, “I made a 
copy!” which leads directly to Rachel and Aidan disappearing 
inside the Post-Intelligencer ’s A/V lab to save little Aidan by 
teaching him how to reproduce videocassettes (Fig. 45). 

Copying a videotape thus becomes quite the overdetermined 
activity in The Ring, for it unites the film’s fear of 
uncontrollable technology with its fear of feminine 
reproduction. Thus when Rachel first copies her tape for 
Noah, and it produces a series of meaningless blots on the 
master track display, those blots are in fact some of the most 





40: The well and the 
television become 
synonymous in their mutual 
function as Samara’s 
gateway. 



41: Samara (Daveigh 
Chase) emerges. 



meaningful non-signifiers in the film, for they indicate both 
that the tape was not recorded by a normal recording device 
and that its ambiguous maternity ought to be a source of 
anxiety for the viewer (Fig. 46). 

Thus the copy-talk scene between Noah and Rachel mystifies 
video reproduction in order to reinforce the fear of 
reproduction that dominates the rest of the film. Copying 
Samara’s film represents an audio-visual crisis, a breakdown 
in the technological order that was simply Order for Noah, the 
patriarch of this film. The uncanny loss of the father’s order 
prepares the viewer to believe that the only way to survive 
Samara’s curse is to go maternal, to copy her tape and create a 
fleet of murderous little demon-children, all carrying their 
own ghostly progeny — and their own capacity to reproduce 
ad infinitum — within them. [2] 

Before you die, you see the real 

The videocassette thus offers a new version of the generic 
“uterine threat” that Carol Clover observes stalking slasher 
films since their inception (49). Clover explains that horror 
often renders femaleness synonymous with the human 
capacity for evil: “Where Satan is, in the world of horror, 
female genitals are likely to be nearby” (49). Thus Poltergeist 
(dir. Tobe Hooper, 1982), one of Clover’s favorite filmic 
examples, depicts the portal into hell as a fleshy, pulsing 
vagina (Fig. 47). Barbara Creed reaffirms Clover’s 
interpretation and notes that the association of women’s 
reproductive organs with evil has a colorful history in Western 
culture: 

“From classical to Renaissance times the uterus 
was frequently drawn with horns to demonstrate 
its supposed association with the devil” (43). 

Women’s genitalia thus not only allow evil entry into the body 
but also possess the capacity to create evil or let evil out: 


42: Samara reinforces The 
Ring’s natal theme through 
her childish crawl. 


“What is common to all these images of horror is 
the voracious maw, the mysterious black hole that 
signifies female genitalia which threatens to give 
birth to equally horrific offspring as well as 
incorporate everything in its path” (Creed 27). 


The Ring employs this theme of evil, wombs, and demonic 
pregnancies and encapsulates it in the videocassette, thereby 
neatly revitalizing an old metaphor in film theory of idealizing 
film viewing as birth. Take as an example Christian Metz, who 





reaches a most uncharacteristic rapture in his foundational 
study, The Imaginary Signifier: Psychoanalysis and the 
Cinema, when he imagines the cinematic experience as a 
delivery: 


43: Rachel cracks the case 
of the lethal VHS cassette. 



44: It keeps going...and 
going... 



45: The visual doubling 
between Rachel, Aidan, 
and their respective 
television monitors 
schematizes the extent to 
which Samara’s tape has 
taken over their 
personalities. 


"Like a midwife attending a birth who, simply by 
her presence, assists the woman in labor, I am 
present for the film in a double capacity (though 
they are really one and the same) as a witness and 
an assistant: I watch, and I help. By watching the 
film, I help it be born, I help it to live, since only in 
me will it live, and since it is made for that 
purpose: to be watched, in other words to be 
brought into being by nothing other than the look." 

(93) 

Listening to Metz revel in the birth of the theatrical movie- 
baby, I cannot help but wonder how excited he would be if he 
got to press "PLAY" himself. For despite his avowed 
disinterest in the mechanics of projection, Metz’s birth 
metaphor certainly complicates his supposed dismissal of the 
technology of image production. In addition, Metz’s metaphor 
begs the question, if Metz is the midwife, then who (or what) 
is the woman in labor? The Ring suggests that she may be the 
videocassette, which bears many structural similarities to the 
female body, 

“the metaphoric architecture of which, with its 
enterable but unseen inner space, has for so long 
been a fixture in the production of the uncanny” 

(Clover 18). 

Like the female reproductive organs, the videotape has an 
entrance, the front lid that flips back to expose the tape, but 
like the vagina, which ends at the cervix, this entrance also 
fails to lead to the inner chamber itself (Fig. 48). That 
chamber can be viewed only partially, through two windows 
that allow the spectator to observe the progress of her film, an 
opportunity that feels eerily reminiscent of a natal ultrasound 
(and offers perhaps a more literal conflation of film viewer 
and midwife) (Fig. 49). Thus, like the uterus, the videocassette 
chamber cannot be reached (without breaking open the 
cassette or the woman), yet it contains the movie-baby that for 
Metz resembles a new life form waiting to be born. 


Unlike a uterus, however, the videotape’s cavity comes not in 
an attractive, fleshly body, but rather in a small and, with only 
a few, poorly conceived exceptions, black box. It does not 
require much free association to conflate these closed, black 





46. The uncanniness of 
incomprehensible 
technological difficulties. 



47: In Poltergeist, this 
vagina leads straight to hell. 



48: The Anatomy of a 
Videocassette. 



49: Window on the movie- 
baby. 


boxes with death, either with the black boxes on airplanes 
whose existence presupposes a tragedy worth recording (the 
proceedings from a lethal airplane crash or the cursed video- 
ramblings of a ghost) or with abstract, little coffins whose 
occupants, when brought back to life by Christian Metz, would 
then become the undead. [3] 

In its capacity as a miniature coffin, the videocassette may also 
remind its viewer of her own mortality and thus operate as a 
quintessential death’s head. For Samara’s videocassette floats 
through The Ring like an impersonal interpellation to die, in 
that anyone who watches it must thereafter recognize (if not 
accept) its call to die in seven days. The videotape thus very 
nearly embodies Jacques Lacan’s theory of the death’s head or 
stain (Fig. 50). The stain appears to its viewer as an 
unexpected reminder of her own mortality, which means that, 
as an interpellation, it requires neither narrative nor logic to 
achieve its effect, since it is precisely the uncontextualizable 
finality of death the gives the stain its power. Thus Lacan finds 
an exemplum of the stain’s aggressively impersonal call in 
Hans Holbein’s painting The Ambassadors, which depicts two 
men standing beside a table overflowing with symbols of 
knowledge and worldly riches. The foreground of the painting 
is interrupted by an ominous gray smear that initially appears 
incomprehensible and yet nonetheless portends death: 

"The two figures are frozen, stiffened in their 
shadowy adornments. Between them is a series of 
objects that represent in the painting of the period 
the symbols of vanitas.... What, then, before this 
display of the domain of appearance in all its most 
fascinating forms, is that object, which from some 
angles appears to be flying through the air, at 
others to be tilted? You cannot know — for you 
turn away, thus escaping the fascination of the 
picture. 

"Begin by walking out of the room in which no 
doubt it has long held your attention. It is then 
that, turning round as you leave — as the author of 
the Anamorphoses describes it — you apprehend 
this form... What? A skull." (Lacan 88) 

The Ambassadors thus reminds its viewer that despite all 
their earthly goods, its subjects are nonetheless marked for 
death. Yet the stain cannot operate as a signifier precisely, 





50: Samara’s tape calls out 
to Rachel from among its 
peers through its 
anonymous, naked malice. 


since it must represent what its viewer refuses to recognize 
(we are all going to die), what she literally turns away from in 
Lacan’s description of The Ambassadors. The viewer cannot 
or can no longer suppress the reality of her mortality (what 
Lacan calls the Real) and it 

“returns in the guise of the traumatic object stain” 

(Zizek “In His Bold Gaze” 238-239). 

The stain thus offers one possible explanation for those 
inexplicable horror movie horrors, like the origins of Samara’s 
evil or Aidan’s mysterious connection to the little dead girl 
(Fig. 51). These horrors are terrible precisely because they are 
inexplicable, because they are fears we cannot verbalize or 
recognize that have been shunted off into narratives either 
motiveless or indecipherable where we can look at them and 
experience their gazes as the horrors of the movie, not the 
horrors within us. 


Zizek extends this reading of the inexplicable horror movie 
horror by calling it 

“a psychotic stain... a representation which fills out 
a hole in the Symbolic, giving body to the 
‘unspeakable’ — its inert presence testifies that we 
are in a domain where words fail” (“In His Bold 
Gaze” 239). 

That “inert presence” could describe a videotape, a hollow 
black vessel containing images “where words fail,” and 
specifically Samara’s silent trauma tape. After all, words fail 
repeatedly in The Ring. First the talking cure fails to fix 
Samara, then Rachel’s explanation for Samara’s wrath, “she 
just wanted to be heard,” turns out to be lethally mistaken. 
Samara thus may be a better postmodern critic than I am; she 
knows that no amount of words can explain mortality or the 
stain. That sort of work can only be done by images, such as 
the image of a little dead girl, her face obscured by a blanket of 
sodden black hair, who bears an uncanny resemblance to a 
child’s version of Holbein’s gray blur and answers the call of 
your inquisitive look by crawling out of the image to literally 
annihilate you with her gaze (Fig. 52).[4] 
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The medium is the message: 
from movie to cassette 



Neither Samara nor her trauma tape truly embodies the “inert 
presence” that gives The Ring its psychotic stain, however; 
that honor belongs solely to the videocassettes. Like the birds 
in Alfred Hitchcock’s The Birds, the videocassette does not 
make sense as a direct metaphor for mortality or 
reproduction, nor even an embodiment of them. Rather, as 
Zizek explains, 


51: One of Aidan’s creepy 
prescient drawings of 
Samara, completed 
approximately one week 
before Katy died from tape 
exposure. 


“the birds do not ‘signify’ the maternal superego, 
they do not ‘symbolize’ blocked sexual relations, 
the ‘possessive’ mother and so on; they are, rather, 
the making present in the real, the objectivization, 
the incarnation of the fact that, on the symbolizing 
level, something ‘has not worked out’” (Looking 

104). 

fopen bibliography in new window] 



52: Samara resembles a 
Holbeinian blur — and 
perhaps a VHS cassette? 


The birds signify a refusal of the reductive. Their excessive 
existence is symptomatic of another excess or failure in the 
Symbolic, such that they point to something’s being off, but 
not to any one thing in particular (Fig. 53). The videocassette 
is likewise neither a clear-cut symbol for the uncanniness of 
reproduction nor a direct signifier of human mortality; rather 
it offers an opportunity to “make present” a previous 
repression to indicate that “something has not worked out.” 
Hence in keeping with its containing nature, the videotape 
holds a certain anxiety for us. It is pregnant with a reminder 
that, despite our cherished beliefs, we are all going to die 
someday. 

Yet even if we are prepared to believe in this videotape as a 
psychotic stain, we may still wonder why Samara chooses to 
express her anger, and our mortality, through a videocassette. 
Psychoanalytic theory provides one explanation of how 
Samara’s medium of choice scares us but it cannot — and 
should not — tell us why her videocassette is uncanny to its 
audience: 


"In order to avoid the danger of the so-called 
“psychoanalytic interpretation of art” which lurks 











here... one has to accomplish the properly 
dialectical reversal of the explanans into 
explanandum : [in Alfred Hitchcock’s Psycho, for 
example,] the point is to not to interpret the 
unfathomable “acousmatique” voice as the 
maternal superego, but rather its opposite, i.e. to 
explain the very logic of the maternal superego by 
means of this vocal stain." (Zizek Looking 104) 


53: In The Birds, Melanie 
Daniels (Tippi Hedren) 
fights off Hitchcock’s 
harbingers of an 
unarticulatable doom. 



54: Laura Mulvey’s reading 
of Vertigo remains 
foundational, but is 
Madeleine (Kim Novak) 
really any less captivating if 
you watch her with the 
lights on? 


So the real question is not why The Ring is about a 
videocassette or why that videocassette is uncanny, but rather 
what our reaction to the tape as an avatar of the uncanny tells 
us about home video. 

Film and video theory seem obvious places to begin 
researching these formal/format concerns, yet even the 
briefest survey of the fields will show that they lack almost any 
coordinated investigation into video spectatorship, either in 
its rivalry with cinematic apparatus or its unique relationship 
to television and the domestic screening space. Psychoanalytic 
film theories routinely ground their accounts of viewers’ 
experiences in theatrical projection. Beginning with Christian 
Metz, spectatorship theorists have regularly assumed that 
films only appear (and can only be understood) through 
projectors and screens: 

"I know that I am really perceiving, that my sense 
organs are physically affected, that I am not 
fantasizing, that the fourth wall of the auditorium 
(the screen) is really different from the other three, 
that there is a projector facing it (and thus it is not 
I who am projecting, or at least not all alone), and I 
also know that it is I who am perceiving all this, 
that this perceived-imaginary material is deposited 
in me as if on a second screen." (48) 

This theatrical presupposition permeates Metz’ work and 
dominates his much-lauded theory of spectatorship and 
primary identification. Granted, Metz developed his theory of 
spectatorship in the early 1970s, long before the price war 
between BETA and VHS made VCRs affordable to the majority 
of French or U.S. households (Klopfenstein 24-25). We cannot 
condemn an otherwise inspired film critic for not being 
psychic — although cinema films did appear on television 
when Metz was writing and had ever since 1956 (“History of 
Television”). The problem is that in following in Metz’s 
tradition, contemporary spectatorship theorists often remain 
oblivious to the simple fact that the automatic equation of 





55: When the back of your 
entertainment system looks 
like this, perhaps it is time 
to ask what all those 
connections mean. 


movies with theatrical projection was an historical phase, one 
that ended twenty years ago. While theatrical movie-going 
certainly has not stopped, it has ceased to define the average 
film-viewer’s average film-viewing experience (Wasser 4). 

Sadly, psychoanalytic film criticism is not the only tradition to 
overlook this distributive development; feminist film theory 
also exhibits a frustrating insistence on cinema spectatorship. 
For example, many feminist film critics continue to locate 
their work in relationship to Laura Mulvey’s ground-breaking 
analysis of movie women’s “to-be-looked-at-ness” (19) which 
relies on a definition of voyeurism that presupposes theatrical 
viewing conditions: 



56: VHS and the horror of 
illegitimate reproduction 


"The extreme contrast between the darkness in the 
auditorium (which isolates the spectators from one 
another) and the brilliance of the shifting patterns 
of light and shade on the screen helps promote the 
illusion of voyeuristic separation... Among other 
things, the position of the spectators in the cinema 
is blatantly one of repression of their exhibitionism 
and projection of their repressed desire onto the 
performer." (17) 



57: The modern DVD as it 
approaches the two- 
dimensional 


Mulvey’s argument may hold true for video spectatorship, if 
one believes that home theater viewers also frequently turn 
out the lights (perhaps to facilitate their voyeuristic absorption 
into the film), but adopting the theory of one medium to cover 
another fails to address the exciting new challenge of defining 
spectatorship now that “film has lost medium specificity” 
(Wasser 198) (Fig. 54). 

Some more recent theorists of video and televisuality have 
begun to address this challenge by arguing that VHS 
spectatorship possesses a unique relationship to fetishism that 
cannot simply incorporate old understandings of cinema or 
photography. Amelia Jones proposes that the specific version 
of distance contained in the television screen breaks down the 
viewer’s belief that she can control its images, or that the 
bodies contained therein were placed there for his enjoyment 
(84-86). Unfortunately, Jones limits her argument to video 
art, and her decision not to address commercially released 
televisual flesh (the most poignant example being perhaps 
Cronenberg’s Videodrome ) leaves the reader to wonder how 
video formats intervene in theatrically released models of 
fetishism. 


Anne Friedberg does study commercial video specifically, 







58: Every time Samara 
comes back to kill 
someone, she 
demonstrates that ghosts 
offer a balm to our fears of 
mortality and thus cannot 
simply represent it. 


however, and within a psychoanalytic tradition, but her most 
sustained analysis focuses on the there-and-thenness (as 
opposed to television’s here-and-nowness) of the VCR: 

“One can literally ‘rent’ another space and time 
when one borrows a videotape to watch on a VCR” 

(Window 141). 

Friedberg draws this conclusion from the work of Paul Virilio, 
who argues, 

“the machine, the VCR, allows man to organize a 
time which is not his own” (Friedberg Window 
141). 


However, in their emphasis on reading video through Barthes’ 
punctum and the historically-oriented or death-derived 
otherness of the recorded image causes Friedberg and Virilio 
to lose something of the viewer’s relationship to the format. 
Friedberg does note that “the videocassette transforms the 
size and accessibility of the film experience, markets it as a 
book-sized, readily available commodity,” but the astuteness 
of her observation nonetheless leaves the reader unsure what 
effect Friedberg thinks this fetishization has on the spectator, 
on her experience of the movie contained therein (Window 
139)- 

59: The best horror has no 

f ace Fortunately, Friedberg more than compensates for this 

oversight in her subsequent article, “The End of Cinema: 
Multimedia and Technological Change,” in which she initiates 
the first rigorous examination of video as a temporal 
condition: 




60: The videotape has 
finally reached its 
destination. 


“our assumptions about ‘spectatorship’ have lost 
their theoretical pinions as screens have changed, 
as have our relations to them” (450). 

For example, Friedberg observes that time-shifting alters the 

viewer’s experience of lived time: 

“Now that ‘time’ is so easily electronically 
‘deferred’ or ‘shifted’ one can ask: has the VCR 
produced a new temporality, one that has 
dramatically affected our concept of history and 
our access to the past? The VCR treats films or 
videotapes as objects of knowledge to be explored, 
investigated, deconstructed as if they were events 
of the past to be studied.” (“End” 444) 






Furthermore, Friedberg’s most recent work addresses screen 
or format fetishization directly and examines how “as screens 
have changed, so have our relationships to them” (Virtual 
178). She finds the VCR to be the turning point in changes in 
spectatorship still too new to be diagnosed: 

"The VCR, I argue, was the first technology to 
begin to erode the historical differences between 
television and film, altering as it did the terms of 
electronic and cinematic viewing. In addition, the 
technologies which transformed the media 
environment of the 1980s—the VCR, cable 
television and the television remote—not only 
changed our concept of film-going and television¬ 
viewing, but also prepared us for another 
‘convergence’: the television and computer screen." 
(Friedberg “CD” 31) 

In addition to Friedberg, Charles Tashiro also stands out as 
one of the few film or video scholars specifically concerned 
with video spectatorship. Tashiro premises his studies on an 
observation that “an art form developed for the exhibition 
realities of the early twentieth century bears only partial 
relationship to the realities of consumption in the late 
twentieth century” (“Home Video” 63). Noting that even 
media education and film appreciation classes now commonly 
screen “video reproductions of film titles,” Tashiro challenges 
his colleagues to critique their own failure to observe their 
subject’s form by asking, 

“if film and video viewing are identical, if no 
reshaping of the text occurs, why does the latter 
medium exist?” (“Home Video” 58). 

For as Tashiro goes on to demonstrate at length, video 
recordings cannot capture celluloid’s range of color saturation 
or brightness, not to mention the complexity of a theatrical 
sound mix, so if it is true that there is more to a film that its 
narrative, then it must also be true that video changes its films 
in ways that standard variations in film projection could not 
anticipate — it is no longer that the film might change, but 
that it must undergo translation. 

Thus “you can wait for it on video, but ‘it,’ like Godot, will 
never arrive,” because the video you see will have been 
adjusted in frame size through either P&S editing or 
letterboxing and modified in its contrast, color density, and 
audio frequency to reflect differences in the technical abilities 
of movie theaters and TV-VCRs (“Videophilia” 16,13-14, 8). 
Tashiro also reflects on how the video spectator’s very control 
of her VCR mediates her viewing experience: “This physical 



interaction involves the proletarianization of the video 
viewer, forcing him/her to become, in effect, a projectionist” 
(“Videophilia” n). The spectator now has less reason to sit 
through boring, offensive, or otherwise challenging scenes in 
her videos given the “flexibility” of fast-forward control: “what 
we once might have endured, we now resent... whether we like 
it or not, home video turns us all into critics” and 
fundamentally alters our passive relationships to film 
(“Videophilia” 15). 

Tashiro’s emphasis on the physical labor of home theater 
viewing deserves to be crucial to video spectatorship theory, 
because this push-button power changed how films were 
viewed and privileged in the United States after 1980: 

"VCR and DVD technology spawned an entirely 
new way of viewing movies on prerecorded 
cassettes or discs that could be rented or 
purchased at video shops. Despite the fears of the 
motion-picture industry, the new technology did 
not contribute to a decline in movie theater 
attendance. Instead, it fostered a much wider 
experience of movies for viewers who sought 
entertainment more frequently at home than in 
public settings. The consequences were numerous: 
the history of motion pictures, in addition to recent 
films, became available to the home viewer; 
cassette and disc rental and sales earned new 
revenue for motion-picture companies — in some 
cases, more than the theatrical release; and 
advance sales of video rights enabled small 
production companies to finance the creation of 
low-budget films." (Sklar 1) 

Today a film’s home theater gross may nearly triple its box 
office receipts, and yet there is still very little theoretically 
rigorous criticism of films on video, not to mention films 
about video (Lieberman 1). Criticism of The Ring has been 
minimal to date, with the exception of one article on 
Salon.com that failed to recognize video as the cursed 
technology in The Ring or to come up with the names of any of 
the postmodern philosophers the critic felt pretty sure the film 
was citing (Stone 3, 7). 

Television studies has also declined to embrace any 
discussions of home theater (with the exception of recent 
interest in TV-DVD box sets) due to its effort to champion 
television as more than a domestic delivery system for 
theatrical films. Ruth Lorand thus introduces her book 
Television: Aesthetic Reflections in part by asking, “In what 
ways is TV more than a limited home cinema?” — the answer 



appears to be that it also features news, live broadcasting, and 
music videos (13). Television aesthetics has focused on 
programming, in other words, not technology, and so the field 
has yet to consider the umbilical cable cords trailing out of our 
TVs that transform them into so many little fetuses (Fig. 55). 

Yet if television refuses to consider its formal relationship to 
video, and film theory likewise cannot bear to contemplate 
home theater, then one loses any chance to investigate the 
effects of medium on spectatorship now that the same film can 
be transmitted through the air (theater projectors, traditional 
broadcasting), fed via umbilical cord (cable television), or 
delivered in a small black box (videocassette — we’ll get to 
DVD soon). Without the ability to study a movie across its 
multiple media, it is no longer possible to fully theorize a 
viewer’s reaction to a given film. 

For example, if a viewer were to watch George Romero’s 
Dawn of the Dead in the theater, she might face the anxiety of 
leaving the voyeuristic control room of the auditorium to re¬ 
enter the outside world (perhaps even a mid-mall multiplex) 
that she has just been assured is over-run with the undead. Yet 
if our viewer were to watch Dawn of the Dead on television, 
she would presumably turn off the television after the film, 
and the “window” would close, thereby limiting her fear of 
future attacks either to the TV reconnecting with the television 
signal it previously channeled or to the zombies somehow 
wriggling through the umbilical-cable cord and back to her. 

Yet fortunately for her, and despite the extent to which 
Poltergeist troubles the notion of televisions ever being 
entirely open or closed, even the “TV people” never manage to 
turn the TV on or off by themselves; they merely change the 
channel.[5] fopen endnotes in new window] 

Only The Ring shows its TVs opening the window by 
themselves, but by then Rachel and company have a bigger 
problem, namely the black box in the corner. For if our viewer 
were to watch Dawn of the Dead on VHS, she could either 
leave the tape in the VCR or rewind it and put it back in its 
box, but either way, the unseen inner cavity would still be in 
the room. That cavity contains zombies (as she very well 
knows — she just saw them on TV) and the zombies are still in 
there, waiting to come out the next time another viewer 
decides to play midwife and “help [the film] be born, help it to 
live” (Metz 93). Our viewer remains all too aware that she just 
saw the undead on television, and now here in the room lies a 
small casket, the same one out of which the undead so recently 
emerged, yet its inner cavity (like the uterus) cannot be 
opened. Even if our viewer could open it, it would not contain 
any answers, as Rachel learns when she breaks open her 
cursed cassette to reveal nothing but tape, which she destroys, 



only to immediately discover... another concealing 
videocassette (Fig. 56). 

To the extent that the videocassette thus stands alone as the 
only container format of contemporary film viewing, and to 
the extent that its unenterable cavity is also the key source of 
the videocassette’s uncanniness in The Ring, a specific 
tendency in film theory to partition inside from outside in 
reference to film’s hermetic closure may explain why the 
cassette’s uncanniness remained unarticulatable before 2002. 
Christian Metz begins this metaphor by describing a movie’s 
self-sufficiency as a disavowal of its exhibitionism that has the 
effect of 

“making [film] (at best) a beautiful closed object 
which must remain unaware of the pleasure it 
gives us (literally, over its dead body), an object 
whose contours remain intact and which cannot 
therefore be torn open into an inside and an 
outside” (94). 

Metz’s descent into material language is both problematic and 
telling, because it creates a seamless equation between 
hermetic closure and physical insideness and outsideness — 
an analogy that, strictly speaking, does not apply to the film 
reel yet perfectly describes a videocassette. More recently, 
Barbara Creed has reinterpreted the physical inside/ 
outsideness of film as a question of psychic alienation, or 
abjection: 

"The concept of inside/outside suggests two 
surfaces that fold in on each other; the task of 
separating inside from outside seems impossible as 
each surface constitutes the ‘other’ side of its 
opposite. The implication is that the abject can 
never be completely banished; if‘inside,’ the abject 
substance forms a lining for the outside; if 
‘outside,’ it forms a skin for the inside. The womb 
represents the utmost in abjection for it contains a 
new life form which will pass from inside to 
outside bringing with it traces of its contamination 
— blood, afterbirth, faeces" (49). 

Returning to Metz’s birth metaphor for film projection, what I 
would like to suggest is that the videocassette always 
possessed this stain of potential abjection, the pregnant cavity 
that could contain who knows what, but that the abject horror 
of insideness/outsideness was never extended to the videotape 
before 2002 because the home-theater market had no other 
viable alternative to champion once its Pandora’s Box was 
identified as such. The Ring was therefore the first film to be 
able to reveal (revel in) the horror of the videocassette, 



because it was the first produced after the rise of DVD, the 
new, impotent way to bring movies home. 

Home alone? 
the future of DVD 

DVD, or digital video disc, was not the first threat to VHS’s 
monopoly of the home-theater market, but unlike Laserdisc, 
VHS’s previous competitor, DVD actually appears to have 
conquered the North American market place, thanks in no 
small part to its considerable corporate backing. [6] DVD 
players first went on sale in the U.S. in November, 1996, but as 
of 1997, only twenty-five percent of new VHS titles were 
simultaneously released on DVD (“DVD Technical Guide,” 
Equinox). In October, 1999, Blockbuster, the largest video 
rental chain in the U.S., announced that it would “introduce 
Digital Video Disc (DVD) to almost 3,800 of its U.S. corporate 
stores by year’s end,” which at that time constituted more than 
half of its 6,500 stores internationally (“Company Profile,” 
“Blockbuster® Announces”). In the accompanying press 
release, Blockbuster revealed that its support of DVD was 
based on analysts’ predictions that DVD 

“should be in more than four million American 
households by the end of 1999 and in 50 million 
households by the year 2007” (“Blockbuster® 
Announces”).[7] 

Blockbuster also acknowledged that its reorientation to the 
DVD format was based on 

“plans to capitalize on the long-term profitability 
associated with the high margin DVD rental 
market... due to the lower cost of DVDs” 

(“Blockbuster® Accelerates”). 

By November 2001, Blockbuster officials announced, 

“DVD is the fastest-adopted new consumer 
entertainment format in history and continues to 
gain popularity” (“Blockbuster® Rolls Out”). 

And as of January, 2006, DVD was in over 80% of U.S. 
households, 82 million to be exact, which is over sixty percent 
more than Blockbuster predicted back in 1998. 

The DVD format also possesses other, aesthetic advantages 
over VHS, namely “the use of MPEG-2 video compression 
[which] has been shown to give superlative results, far better 
than VHS and better than Laserdisc,” not to mention a variety 
of attractive in-disk bonuses, such as alternate endings, 


deleted scenes, bloopers, and director’s commentaries (“CD- 
ROM/DVD”). Furthermore, DVD brings with it a certain 
heterosexist simplicity, for although it may have a hole, DVD 
does not have a womb. As its relentlessly shiny surface 
demonstrates, the DVD is defined by its lack of interiority, its 
approximation of the two dimensional images it will create 
(Fig. 57). 

In fact, DVD was designed to be non-reproductive: 

“The stand-alone DVD player was introduced to 
the consumer market as a successor to the VCR, a 
smaller more efficient laser-disc player to play 
back pre-recorded films. In this regard, its 
playback features were developed well before its 
recording capacities, the reverse of VCR 
development” (Friedberg “CD” 35). 

Thus the DVD, the phallus that has no interior, that wears its 
images on its sleeve, exposes the videocassette as uterine by 
contrast. Our current gender and sexuality vocabularies 
depend on binaries and pairs to create meaning — there is no 
feminine without masculine, there is no heterosexual without 
homosexual — and so we cannot alienate one technology 
without creating for it a supposed opposite. Perhaps the 
studios could not afford to admit how damned eerie the 
videocassette was until they possessed another way to sell old 
movies to home viewers. [8] 

Yet as opposed to Ringu, which premiered in 1998, just as 
DVD began its climb, and was written and produced even 
earlier, The Ring was conceived during the ascendancy of the 
DVD, yet neither a single DVD nor reference to DVD- 
technology appears anywhere in the film: it is a VHS world, 
and VHS is dying (or killing, as the case may be). It is this 
cultural context, the immanent (economic) demise of the 
videocassette that allows it to be “elevated to the level of the 
Thing” in The Ring : 

"This moment is the moment of death and 
sublimation: when the subject’s [i.e. the 
videocassette’s] presence is exposed outside the 
symbolic support, he “dies” as a member of the 
symbolic community, his being is no longer 
determined by a place in the symbolic network, it 
materializes the pure Nothingness of the hole, the 
void in the Other (the symbolic order), the void 
designated, in Lacan, by the German word das 
Ding, the Thing, the pure substance of enjoyment 
resisting symbolization." (Zizek Enjoy 75, 8) 


Although the videocassette appears closely tied into the 



“symbolic network” of The Ring, it is precisely that connection 
that establishes The Ring as a fiction, since for today’s video 
viewer, the videocassette has in essence become a “dead man 
walking.” The “sublime object” (of horror) in The Ring 
therefore must be the videocassette, and not the ghost, 
because (the monopoly of) the videocassette is mortal, just as 
the viewer himself is mortal, whereas the whole premise of the 
ghost is that it never really died. A ghost cannot truly 
represent human mortality, in other words, because ghosts 
essentially argue for the other side: you may “die,” but you 
won’t have to leave (Fig. 58). 

In recognizing the videocassette as the true object of horror in 
The Ring, moreover, we may have uncovered the reason for 
the film’s enormous popularity despite its generic 
nonconformity. The Ring constructs itself around a poor 
excuse for a ghost in order to expose that ghost as a screen for 
another anxiety-producer, the videocassette. Thus it is no 
accident that The Ring undermines Samara’s initial creepiness 
by allowing her to speak on screen and even to show the 
camera her whole face (Fig. 59): 

"In both cases, unveiling either his voice, or his 
body and face, has the effect of breaking the spell, 
re-assigning the character to an ordinary fate, 
taking away his mythic powers... the unveiling of 
the voice bring a reversal and the character’s 'fall' 
to a common destiny." (Chion 100) 

Samara is at her most terrifying, in other words, when she is 
silent and when the viewer cannot see inside her, past the 
black wall of hair that hangs over her face. This silence and its 
accompanying black veil — the same effects that offer Samara 
an uncanny resemblance to the blot from Holbein’s 
Ambassadors — also reveal the root of Samara’s horror, her 
videotape, by bringing her as close as a human being can get 
to the state of a videocassette: silent, shrouded in black, 
containing who knows what underneath or inside (see Fig. 

52). Hence Samara’s most explicit incarnation of the video 
threat, her jerky, jump-cut pursuit of Noah, is also her coup de 
grace. 

If Samara is at her scariest when she most resembles a 
videocassette, and if the videocassette is in turn its scariest 
when it is most feminine, then the ultimate goal of The Ring’s 
matrilineal arrangement of horror may be to unveil the 
videocassette as the latest incarnation of “the monstrous 
feminine,” Barbara Creed’s phrase to designate how the 
female monster always “emphasizes the importance of gender 
in her monstrosity” (3). The videocassette thus becomes a 
technological means of metaphorizing a longstanding cultural 



preoccupation with the uncanny, inaccessible womb and the 
inexplicable power of reproduction it bestows upon women. 
This is not to say that we ought to read The Ring as a straight¬ 
forward allegory for either our fear of young girls and their 
reproductive potential (which we reaffirm by desiring them) 
or the rise of the DVD over the sexually ambiguous VHS 
cassette. The Ring cannot or will not bear out such readings, 
either in its plot or in its symbolism, for this film simply is not 
a metaphor any more than a stain is simply a signifier. Like 
Zizek’s psychotic Birds, it deserves to be read as a 

“making present... of the fact that, on the 

symbolizing level, something ‘has not worked out’” 

(Looking 104). 

In order to elevate its videocassette to the level of “das Ding, 
the Thing,” in other words, The Ring had to accept a certain 
elision of logic or causal reasoning from its horror narrative, 
for “the Thing, the pure substance of enjoyment resisting 
symbolization” — here understood as that certain pleasure 
masquerading as displeasure that keeps scary movies in 
production — cannot exist within an allegorical framework 
(Zizek Enjoy 8). This little dead girl and her videocassette do 
not make sense — where did she come from? why is she evil? 
why a videotape? — because it is precisely our heroines’ failure 
to articulate their meaning that allows The Ring to tell its 
viewers what it feels like to watch a tape. In short, the 
videocassette has finally reached its destination (Fig. 60). 
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1. If you really want to know, a folder in her mother’s file at Eola 
Psychiatric Hospital reveals that Samara is capable of an extreme 
form of “projected thermography,” or burning images directly 
from her mind onto film. 

2. This reading of reproduction in The Ring is not a critique of 
maternity, motherhood, or womanhood but rather one attempt 
to unpack a peculiar thematic anxiety in one horror film that may 
elucidate a larger, cultural discomfort with VHS technology. I do 
not mean to imply that pregnancy is actually a monstrous 
condition, merely that culturally produced, patriarchal 
metaphors can and sometimes do influence our relationships 
with technology and film spectatorship. 

3. Again, I do not mean to imply that real women give birth to 
real zombies, only that American horror films have made a habit 
of associating women’s genitals and pregnancy with evil and its 
production. The Ring is one film in this tradition that, through its 
videocassette, uncovers a cultural fear of reproduction that film 
and gender and technology studies need to unpack. 

4. In both The Ring and Ringu, it is Samara’s look that frightens 
her victims to death, although Ringu wisely shows its viewers no 
more of that look than one inhuman eye, whereas The Ring 
unfortunately reveals Samara’s entire face during her final attack 
on Noah. 

5. Poltergeist goes out of its way to establish that the Freelings 
keep their TVs on almost all the time (during breakfast, during 
foreplay, while drying their hair), and so it is through their lack 
of viewing control that little Carol Ann first meets the “TV 
people” (after her parents fall asleep in front of the TV). 

6. This is not to say that videocassettes did not always have 
videodisc rivals; within a year of Sony’s initial VCR 
demonstration, Teldec introduced the first videodisc system 
(Klopfenstein 23). RCA began marketing a home videodisc player 




in 1981, but by 1983 it had sold only 300,000 units (as compared 
to over 3,000,00 VCRs), so RCA discontinued its production in 
1984 (Klopfenstein 24, 26). 

7. This prediction was no doubt bolstered by Blockbuster’s 
support of the new medium, since Blockbuster controls forty 
percent of the home video market and “about 60 percent of U.S. 
households live within a three-mile drive of a Blockbuster store” 
(“National Rollout”). 

8.1 realize that this metaphor does not offer any insight into 
recent digital distribution systems like Video on Demand, and so 
I refer instead to Vivian Sobchack’s reading of digital 
transmission as a disavowal of the film body: 

"Digital electronic technologies atomize and 
abstractly schematize the analogic quality of the 
photographic and cinematic into discrete pixels and 
bits of information that are transmitted serially, each 
bit discontinuous, discontiguous, and absolute — each 
bit “being in itself’ even as it is part of a system. As 
well, unlike the cinema, the electronic is 
phenomenologically experienced not as a discrete, 
centered, intentional projection but rather as a 
simultaneous, dispersive, and neural/ “neutral” 
transmission. Thus electronic “presence” as it is 
experienced by the spectator/user is one further 
remove from previous referential connections made 
between the body’s signification and the world’s 
concrete forms." (301-302) 

While Sobchack does not base this reading on any specific 
electronic distribution system, her matrix nonetheless feels 
promising as one possible approach to an embodied 
understanding of digital downloading and its relationship to its 
viewer. 
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A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


Ginger Snaps: the first 
film 



Opening Ginger Snaps is a 
view of the bleak and 
dreary suburb of Bailey 
Downs, which any teenager 
would want to escape, 
whether or not a werewolf. 
Although it could be almost 
any North American suburb, 
"Bailey Downs" is, in fact, 
Brampton Ontario (outside 
Toronto) where Gus van 
Sant's To Die For was also 
filmed. 



The creature which attacks 
Ginger first had a penchant 
for killing the neighborhood 


Perpetual flight: the terror of 
biology and biology of terror in 
the Ginger Snaps trilogy 

by Patricia Molloy 
Prologue 

When Canadian filmmaker Karen Walton was first 
approached by fellow Canadian director John Fawcett to write 
a screenplay for a teen girl werewolf flick, her initial impulse 
was to run. For one thing, unless you were David Cronenberg, 
the chances of getting "this type of movie" made in Canada 
were not very good. But more so, Walton had never been a fan 
of the horror genre, especially its vapid and violent portrayal 
of women. Fawcett managed to convince her, however, by 
suggesting she make the type of horror film that she would 
like to see.fi] [open notes in new window] What thus emerges 
is a tale of the horrors of growing up female in the banality of a 
North American suburb. That is to say, Ginger Snaps (2000) 
and its two subsequent instalments ( Ginger Snaps II: 
Unleashed and Ginger Snaps Back: The Beginning, both 
2004), relies on as many truths (of femininity, family, kinship, 
community and nation) as it does fictions, including a possible 
argument for the origins of lycanthropy itself in the logic of 
sovereignty, exemplified particularly, as we shall later see, in 
colonial Canada. 

Lycanthropy revisited 

Depending on which side of the reality/ fiction divide one 
aligns oneself, a lycanthrope is either a human being who 
periodically undergoes a magical metamorphosis into a wolf, 
or a human who, for whatever reason, thinks he/she 
undergoes such a transformation. Lycanthropy is thus either a 
mutation of the flesh or a delusional stage of advanced 
psychosis. Lycanthropy, in other words, can be either a 
physical state or a state of mind. But, as suggested above, 
whether lycanthropy is a physical transformation or psychotic 








dogs, including Baxter. 



"Out by sixteen or dead in 
the scene": Brigitte and 
Ginger in their basement 
bedroom reaffirming the 
suicide pact they made at 
age eight to be "together 
forever." 



The Fitzgerald sisters are 
obsessed with violent 
death. In a shot before the 
opening credits, Ginger, 
splayed over the iconic 
white picket fence, poses 
for one of a series of grisly 
photographs in which they 
stage their own deaths - 
which they subsequently 
present for a school project 
on "Life in Bailey Downs." 


episode is dependent upon whether the tale of the lycanthrope 
in question is encountered in a psychiatric journal or fictional 
text. 

The word "lycanthrope," from the Greek lykanthropos (or 
"wolf man"), is a relatively modern term, first appearing in 
Richard Scot's The Discoverie of Witchcraft in 1584. Here 
Scot relies on ancient medical theory in order to dispel equally 
both Roman Catholic notions of lycanthropy as the Devil's 
doing, and theories which locate lycanthropy in practices of 
witchcraft. For Scot, lycanthropy is a disease of delusions, its 
sufferers inflicted with a form of melancholia ( Lupina 
melancholia, or Lupina insania).[ 2] For five centuries prior to 
Scot's treatise, the term "werewolf' (derived from the Latin 
word, vir, "manwolf') predominated English usage in 
describing the metamorphosis of man into wolfish beast. As 
Charlotte Otten discusses, though rooted in the Scriptures' 
accounts of the wolf attacking the flock in Christ's Sermon on 
the Mount, Middle English ecclesiastical texts substitute 
werewolf for the scriptural (non-humanoid) wolf For Otten, 

"the shift in the image of wolf to werewolf may well 
indicate the perception of a closer alliance with 
Satan than the word wolf (although ravening and 
grievous) connotes."[3] 

By the Middle Ages, however, werewolf narratives had shifted 
from both the Scriptures and ecclesiastical jurisprudence, as 
well as the explicitly moral tales of human to animal 
transformation in the ancient myths of Greece and Rome. 
Indeed, whereas Scriptural and ecclesiastic werewolves "were 
manifestations of the Devil's power in human lives," in 
medieval narratives, werewolves were "victims of domestic 
plotting." This shift, Otten argues, could have something to do 
with the anti-feminist bias of the time and, in accordance, has 
some effect on the reader. 

"While the ancient myths are powerful warnings to 
humans to abstain from indulging bestial appetites 
and from obeying irrational promptings, and 
ecclesiastical and Scriptural werewolves are to be 
feared because of the wily stratagems of the Devil 
who goes about "seeking whom he may devour" 

(Peter 5:8 AV), the werewolf in the medieval 
narratives evokes pity and sympathy for the 
werewolf, who, banished by fellow humans, was 
barbarized by his shape and excluded from human 
fellowship and love. "[4] 

In a more recent narrative, however, namely Ginger Snaps, it 
is the barbarism of the human shape — the curse of the 








One of the stills - from "Life 
in Bailey Downs"- which 
accompany the opening 
credits. 



The ever surly and 
sarcastic Ginger and 
Brigitte breathe new life 
(and death) into the typical 
dysfunctional suburban 
family dinner. 



Not wanting to be anything 
like their parents or peers, 
Brigitte and Ginger, less 
than one year apart in age, 
have delayed menstruation 
and adulthood by sheer will. 
Time catches up with 
Ginger, however, and she 
begins menstruation at age 
sixteen. Here she literally 
doubles over - both with 


pubescent female body in particular — and the condition of 
(in)human fellowship which evokes pity and sympathy for the 
lycanthropic turn taken by the title character. Taunted and 
teased by their more popular high school peers, the gothy and 
geeky, death-obsessed (almost) 16-year-old Ginger and her 
even geekier 15-year-old sister Brigitte are simultaneously 
excluded by their school and suburban community as they 
exclude themselves from it; the human fellowship of love 
reserved only for each other. "Out by sixteen or dead in the 
scene. Together forever..." goes the sisters' suicide pact, made, 
and signed in blood, at age eight. 

But let me back up. In the previous paragraph, I described 
Ginger's beastly transformation as "lycanthropic" rather than 
"werewolfish" for the (not so) simple reason that the term 
lycanthrope enjoys a more liberal usage throughout the filmic 
text than does the word werewolf. Whilst the two terms were 
used almost interchangeably by the 16th century and are, 
etymologically speaking, virtually indistinct ( manwolfvs . 
wolfman), their connotation in the lore of more modern times 
is markedly different. That is to say, and as alluded to above, 
the word "lycanthrope" today is medicalized, the professional 
term for a pathological condition, whereas "werewolf' is a 
"non-medical term for a fantasy or criminal state, "[5] the stuff 
of horror flicks and Gothic fiction. Though perhaps mere fancy 
on the part of screenwriter Karen Walton, referring to Ginger 
and the creature who attacked her as lycanthropes 
consistently throughout the film nonetheless and importantly 
provides a more medicalized (therefore "legitimate") frame of 
reference for the "condition" than is typical of modern fictive 
werewolf chronicles. On the other hand, unlike accounts of 
lycanthropy in today's medical annals, within the film Ginger's 
affliction is not regarded as psychically imagined or drug 
induced, but "real." Lycanthropy in Ginger Snaps is indeed a 
pathology: not a "disease of the mind," however, but the 
biological body. As the character Sam says, 

"Biology, now there's something you can sink your 
teeth into, so to speak. You're real, your problem's 
real, the solution's real." 

For in the film, lycanthropy is a virus, an infection which is 
transmitted by blood to other biological bodies, and if not 
curable, is at least perhaps preventable. 

Complicating Ginger's condition, however, is its timely 
coincidence with the onslaught of her (decidedly) delayed first 
menstrual period. That the horror of (real) pubescent biology 
— the body out of control — is mapped onto the (surreal) 








cramps and commodified 
womanhood. She and 
Brigitte, in her (new) role as 
caretaker to her elder sister, 
examine the overwhelming 
range of available sanitary 
products. 



Ginger's menstruation 
comes with a sudden 
onslaught and marks her 
entrance to womanhood. 
That event parallels a 
graphically violent, 
sexualized assault by a 
werewolf no longer content 
with devouring small dogs. 



For Sam, the fact that the 
beast is killed when run 
over by a van dispels 
Hollywood myths that only a 
silver bullet will stop a 
werewolf. 


supernatural body, which mutates into beast (the dangerous 
body), is not novel to this particular telling. However, in 
departure from its notable precursors including I Was a 
Teenage Werewolf, An American Werewolf in London, The 
Exorcist, and the menstrual hell of Carrie, Ginger Snaps is 
told from an explicitly female point of view, which garnered 
the film much critical praise and a good buzz at the Toronto 
International Film Festival, if only modest commercial box 
office success.[6] Though it is not my intention in this paper to 
discuss the Ginger Snaps films within the terms and context 
of the horror film genre per se, it does bear pointing out that 
whereas imaginings of a mutant or transmogrifying body have 
populated the screen since the mid-1980s, most notably in the 
"body horror" of fellow Canadian David Cronenberg, [7] 
celluloid werewolf sightings have been relatively scarce since 
John Landis's 1981 American Werewolf in London. Not 
surprisingly, given its dark humour, high school setting and 
female-centredness, Ginger Snaps draws as many 
comparisons to Joss Whedon's hit television series Buffy the 
Vampire Slayer as it does to the tradition of "classic" horror 
cinema. Indeed, for Toronto film critic John Harkness, Ginger 
Snaps puts a "post-Buffy spin on an old familiar tale. "[8] This 
warrants some examination. 

As with Buffy, Ginger Snaps subverts the horror genre by 
providing an alienated cum kick-ass high school chick as its 
heroine. Yet whereas it is Buffy's reluctant transformation into 
the Slayer, the overwhelming responsibilities of being the 
"Chosen One," which is the source of her teen angst, Ginger's 
outsider status as geek is overcome with her transformation 
into a hypersexualized werewolf. Moreover, whilst Buffy fights 
the forces of evil, Ginger embraces it with abandon. Buffy soon 
forges bonds of friendship and love in a collective struggle 
against the vampires and demons of Sunnydale, whereas 
Ginger's lust for the lycanthropic and its attendant sexual 
awakening threatens to sever her only meaningful human 
connection: the deep bond she shares with her sister, Brigitte. 
And it is this impending loss which is the true source of terror 
for Brigitte, forcing her to grow up — the full impact of which 
is only realized in the 2004 sequel ( Ginger Snaps II: 
Unleashed ). 

I will return to this later in the paper. In the meantime, I want 
to suggest that the biological and emotional horror show 
which constitutes the coming of age is but one metaphoric 
level on which Ginger Snaps operates. That is to say, the 
collapse of the (territorial) boundary between adolescent and 
adult, girl and woman, "represented" by the transformation of 
human to beast, occurs within a larger frame in which 
virtually all thresholds are zones of indistinction suspended in 








Ginger's menstrual cycle, 
as tracked by Brigitte, 
means that her next period 
will fall on a full moon. 
Distancing the film from the 
werewolf genre, director 
John Fawcett avoids 
images of a full moon, using 
only words. 



Fully enjoying a new 
hotness factor, a sexed-up 
Ginger takes a powerwalk 
through the school corridor. 
The origin of the necklaces 
she and Brigitte both wear 
is explained in the third film. 



what Giorgio Agamben terms a "state of exception;" where 
violence and the law become indistinguishable and human life 
is reduced to one's biological or "bare" (politically unqualified) 
existence. Simply put, bare life is a life that is powerless. 

Horror films, as many theorists will attest, are always political 
allegories [9] but, as I will argue in this paper, with Ginger 
Snaps we witness the workings of sovereign power more 
specifically as biopolitics: enacted in the realm of bare life, and 
inscribed on the body. Biopower, as we know from Foucault, 
reaches everywhere, inhabiting every body and circulating 
throughout every space in which bodies congregate or dwell. 
And this goes doubly for women whose lives have historically 
been excluded from the realm of political power and decision 
making while their bodies have been the object of and 
regulated by state practices of power. [10] But what Foucault 
associated as a modern practice, Agamben finds in ancient 
Roman law, particularly in the figure of homo sacer ("sacred 
man") who is included in the political realm solely on his 
exclusion, in his capacity to be killed. Homo sacer's is a life 
not worthy of being lived, expendable, life available to be 
killed. As a politically unqualified ("bare") life, the killing of 
homo sacer is a murder without the commission of homocide. 

[n] 

For Agamben, it is not merely that life as such becomes a 
calculation, an object of State power. It is the politicization of 
bare life — the coinciding of bare life with the political realm 
and the blurring of their borders to the point of indistinction 
— which props up the modern political system of the West. 
Agamben writes that 

"the decisive fact is that, together with the process 
by which the exception everywhere becomes the 
rule, the realm of bare life — which is originally 
situated at the margins of the political order — 
gradually begins to coincide with the political 
realm, and exclusion and inclusion, outside and 
inside, bios and zoe, right and fact, enter into a 
zone of irreducible indistinction. At once excluding 
bare life from and capturing it within the political 
order, the state of exception already constituted, is 
in its very separateness, the hidden foundation on 
which the entire political system rested. "[12] 

The sovereign decision over whose and what sort of life is 
considered worthy of continuing extends beyond the confines 
of bounded space and specific locales. Every society, says 
Agamben, sets its limits and decides who its "sacred men" will 
be. No longer localizable, bare life "dwells in the biological 
body of every living being."[i3] In the same way a 





Ginger grows a tail. 



In a film which challenges 
gender stereotypes and 
sexual boundaries, Ginger 
initiates violent unprotected 
sex with Jason, who later 
begins to exhibit strange 
symptoms of the "infection" 
- including peeing blood, 
suggesting male 
menstruation. 



Shaving her legs proves 
tricky for Ginger. 



Jason unwittingly becomes 


(concentration) camp can and will appear anywhere. [14] And 
as we shall see through the full spectrum of the Ginger Snaps 
trilogy, no place is safe for Ginger and Brigitte Fitzgerald who, 
like homo sacer himself, are always in perpetual flight, [15] 
belonging nowhere, not even in time. 

In the first film, Ginger and Brigitte deliberately cast 
themselves outside of the liminal spaces of home, high school 
and suburb, fleeing from both the strictures of adulthood 
(particularly womanhood) and structures of family and 
community which try to, but ultimately cannot, contain them. 
In the sequel, Brigitte, now living in the city and "hooked" on 
the antidote which could not save Ginger, is incarcerated in a 
rehab clinic, struggling to keep her wolfishness at bay to the 
point of self-mutilation. Haunted by the ghost (and deeds) of 
her dead sister, and hunted by a (male) werewolf, she escapes 
with her newfound surrogate "sister" (actually named Ghost) 
to a cabin in the wilderness. The third instalment, a prequel 
(Ginger Snaps Back: The Beginning ), catapults the sisters 
backwards in time into a fate worse than suburbia: a 19th- 
century Canadian fur trading outpost populated by explorers 
and trappers, its inhabitants soon terrorized by a pack of 
werewolves, and from which the sisters must flee. In the rest 
of what follows, I will track Ginger and Brigitte through the 
inhospitable and biopolitical spaces of home, high school and 
hospital; from the margins of the city (through the forest) to 
the margins of the Nation; [16] as they struggle alternatively 
with or against the bodily constraints of desire and hunger, 
infection and addiction, terror, love, and death. 

Biology run amok 

"Can this happen to a normal woman?"[i7] 

Horror films are more commonly read through the lens of 
psychoanalytic theory than political philosophy. This is hardly 
surprising given that psychoanalysis itself is based in horror, 
with its presumptions of an unconscious which Freud defines 
in terms of the irrational and fear of the uncanny. [18] Critics 
of the horror genre tend to view its conventions as "fetishistic 
substitutes for the objects of sexual fears and desires." 
Readings of sexual repression, castration anxieties, and incest 
taboos abound in most accounts of gore and slasher films. 
However, for Linda Badley it's almost too easy to account for 
horror in psychosexual terms. James Twitchell, for example, 
argues that horror flicks are both a rite of passage for 
adolescents and cautionary tales which covertly "demonstrate 
the dangers of incest and implant taboos while providing safe 
outlets for sexual energy and anxiety." Whilst it's difficult to 
argue that horror is not an important vehicle for adolescent 
socialization, at the same time where, for Twitchell, the 








the test subject for the 
monkshood antidote that 
Sam concocted for Ginger 
when Brigitte came across 
him attacking a small child 
out trick-or-treating. While 
the scene with Jason 
running away with a needle 
stuck in his neck is quite 
humourous, it also informs 
us that the antidote does 
indeed seem to work. 
Brigitte, however, now has 
no means to slow down 
Ginger's transformation. 



Having already killed the 
guidance counsellor, Ginger 
attacks the school janitor, 
killing him slowly (as Brigitte 
watches in horror.) On the 
wall behind her is a 
"missing" poster for Trina 
St. Clair, who met an 
accidental death in the 
Fitzgeralds' kitchen. 



At the Fitzgerald house, a 
dying Sam is flanked by a 


spectacle of mass media violence is monopolized by young 
males, a gallup poll in the 1980s found that most readers of 
popular horror fiction are women in their thirties and forties. 

[19] 

Perhaps more important than demographics, according to 
Badley, is that films such as the Nightmare on Elm Street 
series, David Lynch's Eraserhead and Blue Velvet, and 
Jonathon Demme's Silence of the Lambs are allegories which 
problematize psychology itself 

"often taking the form of nightmares set in the 
'cellar' of the unconscious. In so doing these 
movies do not testify to repressed sexuality but 
instead reflect our saturation with sexual images 
and options, a state of cultural 
hyperconsciousness, confusion, and terror." 

Sexual repression has given way to sexual anarchy as sex is not 
the shadow or dirty secret that it was in the Victorian era (of 
Freud and the gothic novel), "but rather its extroverted alter 
ego — sexual panic. "[20] Thus for Badley horror as the 
expression of repressed sexuality is now defunct and a new 
post-Freudian and postmodern horror is energized by 
something else: sexual terror. She writes: 

"Sexual terror has become part of a much larger 
anxiety about gender, identity, mortality, power, 
and loss of control, and Eros is coupled with 
sadism, masochism, and Thanatos [the death 
drive] in ways that Freud's 'family romance,' with 
its focus on the child and presumption of a male 
model, overlooked." 

Indeed, the Freudian preoccupation with the bourgeois family, 
sexual repression and the unconscious in contemporary 
horror is not so much passe as cliche, invested with nostalgia, 
parody and satire. Importantly, 

"the Freudian 'family romance' at the heart of the 
Gothic novel is told increasingly in body language 
and with reference to social and economic 
contexts."[2i] 

The family and repressed sexuality are, of course, important 
thematizations in Ginger Snaps. However, the psychosexual 
parent/child attachment of, say, Psycho gives way in this 
instance to a humourous representational play of "mere" 
family dysfunction. Ginger and Brigitte gaze in horror at their 
ditzy mom and doofus dad. The terror here is in the sisters' 
fear of becoming like their hopelessly dull suburban parents. 

"I hate our gene pool," Brigitte says to her sister. Their 



now fully transformed 
Ginger and Brigitte. The 
latter tries to prove to her 
sister that they are not so 
dissimilar, drinks Sam's 
blood off of the floor - and 
subsequently vomits. 



In the final showdown, 
Brigitte is armed with both a 
syringe filled with 
monkshood and a knife, but 
it is the knife which ends up 
penetrating her sister's 
body. In the final shot, 
Brigitte rests her head on 
Ginger's body. The camera 
pulls back slowly to reveal 
their positioning between 
the twin beds in their 
basement bedroom and 
sanctuary. 


solution is to stick together and bypass adulthood altogether 
by avoiding, in addition to their parents, both the lecherous 
boys and popular (mean) girls — without which no high school 
experience would be complete — and delaying menstruation 
by, it would seem, sheer will. Panic sets in, however, when 
Ginger is attacked by a creature who's been doing in the 
neighbourhood dogs, on the day she — at the age of almost 
sixteen — gets her first period. 

That the onslaught of puberty is met with a vicious and, 
moreover, highly sexualized attack is crucial in establishing 
the metaphor of lycanthropy and menstruation as a "violent 
invasion" of the body[22] and sets up the terror that follows. 
Not only do the sisters have to hide the evidence of Ginger's 
wounds from their mother, but Brigitte's inadvertent capture 
of the beast's face on Polaroid leads her to suspect that this is 
no ordinary animal. Evidence that Ginger's attacker is extra¬ 
ordinary, and perhaps even otherworldly, mounts as her 
wounds heal far more quickly than nature should allow, and 
then begin to sprout coarse hairs. By the time Ginger begins to 
sport a tail, Brigitte is already reconciled to the fact that her 
sister is now, well, a werewolf. Meanwhile, the girls' mother, 
Pamela, oblivious to the attack and its aftermath (her 
daughters acting even weirder than usual), revels in the news 
that "our little girl's a young woman now" — having found 
Ginger's soiled underwear in the laundry — and bakes a cake 
which oozes and drips (red) strawberry juice. If that weren't 
bad enough, a trip to the school nurse confirms what the girls 
knew all along both about adults and adult bodies, namely, 
that they're equally scary. 

The changes occurring to Ginger's body on account of her 
close brush with the werewolf parallel that of the "normal" 
bodily changes which accompany menstruation. Puberty 
provides, in fact, a good deal of Ginger Snaps' wit and satirical 
bite, so to speak. After all, the tagline of the film does read, 
"They don't call it the curse for nothing." As already iterated, 
the body as site of revulsion and loss of control is a common 
trope of the (post)modern horror film with the female body in 
particular overcoded as the site, if not the origin, of all things 
monstrous.[23] For Badley, the shift in horror from the 
Freudian psyche to a post-Freudian "body fantastic" is the 
product of an increasingly technologized, mediated and 
consumerist culture. 

"Horror announced the crisis in the 1970s and 
1980s through its images — its bodies in pieces and 
organic machines, its sexual mutations and re- 
genderations." 


Moreover, this fantastic body language provides the 




iconography for the re-imagining of a self that is, above all, 
changing. [24] 

This postmodern self is embodied yet Puritan, in denial of 
death and dying. Health today is disguised as "wellness" and 
death is unmentionable except as an enemy to be overcome. 
No longer experienced within the life and fabric of the 
community, thanks to advances in medical technology death 
and dying is displaced to the hospital and funeral home.[25] 
However, for Ginger and Brigitte, death is not to be feared but 
confronted, the only aspect of life that makes any sense. The 
sisters are constantly staging and photographing their own 
grisly death and suicide scenes which they present as a school 
project on "Life in Bailey Downs." And, as I remarked in the 
previous section, they made a suicide pact at the age of eight. 
Indeed the sisters' fascination with death is what both binds 
them and marks them as freaks to their teachers and peers. As 
I suggested earlier, the girls are not as much social outcasts as 
they cast themselves outside the purview of the "normal." For 
them, normal is a dreary suburb of identical houses, road 
hockey and yapping dogs, and normal "femininity" met with 
an overwhelming floor-to-ceiling drugstore display of sanitary 
products. [26] 

The other face of denial, says Badley, is sexual paranoia and 
panic, indeed a "mass mediated sexual terrorism" has 
spawned a cultural obsession with sex in the age of AIDS. 

"At a time when pure, unselective, pleasurable sex 
means death, every body's sex (and sexual 
preference) is everybody's business."[27] 

What the horror film does is provide a "metaphorics" for a 
time of transition, giving the unknown a shape and a 
language. [28] Metaphor makes the horror that's become the 
human body bearable. [29] But whereas body horror films 
such as Cronenberg's The Fly treat supranatural 
metamorphosis as allegory, lycanthropy in Ginger Snaps is 
not a metaphor for AIDS, it is an STD. As Brigitte explains, 
"it's like an infection, it works from the inside out. It's like a 
virus." Ginger's own condition was the result of being bitten 
by a werewolf, but she spreads the "infection" through having 
unprotected, and violent, sex with a boy named Jason, who 
quickly begins to sprout hairs and bleeds from his penis (male 
menstruation). Thus Ginger's body is a site of danger not just 
because of an innocent lycanthropic turn which was beyond 
her control, but because of an increased and violent sexual 
appetite which she fully embraces — and is up to Brigitte to 
control.[30] Ginger's new interest in sex and boys, and 
rampant desire to "tear everything into fucking pieces," comes 
at a price beyond the mounting body count, and which I will 



examine further in the next section. 

In short, as we have seen thus far, the entrance to womanhood 
which the sisters Fitzgerald guarded against so vehemently is 
fully realized as a zone of violence. Ginger's "crossing over" 
was precipitated by an act of violence from which there was no 
return, but it at least gave her some moments of glory and 
resistance to the boundaries of gender and biological 
determination before her own (inevitable) demise. As one film 
critic notes, femininity in Ginger Snaps "is a precondition of 
violence, and violence offers Ginger an alternative to the 
sexual stereotyping that surrounds her." As she says to 
Brigitte, 

"No one ever thinks chicks do shit like this. A girl 
can only be a slut, a bitch, a tease, or the virgin 
next door. "[31] 

The entrance to womanhood is also the threshold which, 
although perhaps not entirely kind to Ginger, excludes Brigitte 
altogether. 

"Though the relationship between Ginger and 
Brigitte is akin to that between twins, the age gap 
between them pitches them on either side of the 
pubescent divide."[32] 

This divide also sets moral limits which can only be resolved 
with Ginger's death and Brigitte's crossing into a different 
zone somewhere in between the (fully) living and the dead. 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


Ginger Snaps II: Unleashed 



In the second film, the city 
proves no safer than the 
suburb for Brigitte who 
senses a stalker. 



The opening credits have 
rapid jump cuts showing 
Brigitte shooting up 
monkshood and slashing 
herself with a razor. How 
quickly her wounds heal 
indicates the progression of 
her transformation into a 
werewolf and how well the 
antidote is working to delay 
it. Even with flashbacks of 
dialogue from the first film, 
without a knowledge of the 
original Ginger Snaps, the 
viewer, and Unleashed 's 


Oh sister, where art thou? 

"Sisters, sisters. There were never such devoted 

sisters." (Irving Berlin) 

While it is Ginger's body that undergoes a series of 
transformations (puberty mirrored in/as lycanthropy), it is 
Brigitte who must cope with the fallout. In other words, Ginger 
undergoes a metamorphosis, while Brigitte reaches an 
epiphany: she is now separate/d from her sister. Thus, the 
arbitrary boundary of human/ monster so central to the 
contemporary horror genre lies not so much within Ginger 
herself but constitutes what now separates Ginger from Brigitte. 
"It's like we're no longer even related," Ginger says to Brigitte 
after killing a teacher and school janitor. In accordance, Brigitte 
must bear the brunt of, and assume responsibility for, Ginger's 
transgressions. It is Brigitte who charts the progress of Ginger's 
"condition," marking off on a calendar the days to her next 
period/full moon, and who locks Ginger in the bathroom on the 
day her full transformation is to occur (which of course will be 
Hallowe'en). And it is Brigitte who seeks outside help — in the 
form of a boy, Sam, who just happened to be driving by at the 
time of Ginger's attack, both running over and killing the beast 
and inserting himself into the narrative as witness. 

Sam is also Bailey Downs' resident dope dealer and thus savvy 
to the potentialities of many an herb. Simply put, he has use 
value. He has not only a knowledge of botany but also a healthy 
respect for the existence of lycanthropy. Indeed, Sam is able to 
come up with an antidote to Ginger's affliction. But he is also a 
threat to the bond that Ginger and Brigitte have lived their lives 
securing. As Ginger would have it, Sam is a "pervert" whose only 
interest is in raping her sister. As writer Karen Walton aptly put 
it, Ginger expresses a "territorialism over Brigitte."[33] 

Topen notes in new window! 

Any mapping of territory is a practice of exclusion, a 
containment if not an expulsion of that which threatens 
cohesion and unity. And throughout the film's second act we see 
both sisters trying to contain the other in an effort to resecure 
and protect their increasingly vulnerable territory of two. 

Indeed, most of Ginger's victims are figures who she perceived 
threatened her sister more than herself. And for Brigitte, the 








characters, may see her as 
a drug addict and "troubled 
teen" who cuts herself. 



The monkshood supply in 
her refrigerator indicates 
Brigitte is determined not to 
let a transformation occur. 



This is precisely what 
Brigitte is trying to avoid. 



Found after collapsing in a 
snow bank trying to flee the 
werewolf which is stalking 
her, Brigitte seems like a 
drug addict. She's admitted 
to a rehab clinic housed in 


ultimate fear is Ginger's dying without her, violating their prior 
agreement to be "together forever," whether in life or death. 
What is read by both Pamela and Ginger as jealousy in being 
excluded from Ginger's rite of passage is, for Brigitte, an 
attempt to halt the process of differentiation and separation 
from her sister and restore their exclusivity. The only possibility 
for a future is to flee, together. But when Brigitte's plan to inject 
Ginger with Sam's antidote and "blow this joint" is foiled, 
Brigitte reprises their blood pact and infects herself instead with 
Ginger's "curse". "Now I am you," says the younger Fitzgerald. 
"Yes, but what am I?" is Ginger's response. 

Ginger's (moral) crisis of identity is mapped onto Brigitte in the 
final moments of the first film. For when Ginger, now fully 
transformed into beast, attacks Sam leaving him for dead, 
Brigitte is unable to complete the job and join her sister in 
monsterhood. Indeed, at the film's close Ginger dies by 
Brigitte's own hand, in the same room where we first meet 
them: the bedroom they share in the unfinished basement of 
their parents' home. It bears reiterating here that death does not 
sever the sisterly bond entirely. To be sure, in Ginger Snaps II: 
Unleashed Ginger appears as a ghostly presence imparting 
words of wisdom to Brigitte, who intends to live out the rest of 
her now lycanthropic life trying to keep the monster within at 
bay with regular injections of monkshood (the antidote 
concocted by Sam). For Brigitte, unlike Ginger, there's nothing 
sexy about being a werewolf. 

Where the (mis)recognition of puberty and lycanthropy and its 
Buffyesque "high school is hell" metaphor provided much of the 
original Ginger Snaps' humour, the second film, directed by 
Brett Sullivan (the cinematographer on the first film) and 
written by Megan Martin, sees Brigitte misrecognized as a drug 
addict and incarcerated in a rehab clinic housed in a debilitated 
and largely abandoned hospital. But while the discourse of 
addiction and group therapy scenes have their moments of 
mirth, "There's a room full of people who think you really suck 
at suicide," says one patient/inmate to Brigitte, Unleashed is 
decidedly darker than its predecessor. Returning again is the 
body as site of terror and beyond control. Puberty, however, is 
no longer an issue but rather the ravages of drugs on the body 
and self-mutilation. We see opening credits juxtaposing 
voiceover flashbacks to the first film with images of Brigitte now 
cutting herself and "shooting up". 

The action also moves from suburb to city (though with the 
suburbs not being too far behind); from home and high school 
to hospital in the first half of the film, and a cabin in the woods 
in the second. Sisterly devotion also reprises its role in 
Unleashed, but ever more tenuous with biological kinship put to 
the test with the character of Ghost, a young girl who befriends 






an abandoned hospital 
where she is forced to 
undergo group therapy. 



The theme of flight runs 
through all three films. Here 
Brigitte tries unsuccessfully 
to escape from the hospital. 



Unlike in Fawcett's original 
film, Unleashed's director 
Brett Sullivan has no 
qualms about showing a full 
moon in a werewolf flick. 
The first part of the film was 
shot in an abandoned 
hospital in Alberta. 



Brigitte at the hospital. "I've always wanted a sister," the girl 
says cheerily upon Brigitte telling her how and why she 
deliberately infected herself with Ginger's virus ("I thought I 
could make her stop if I was like her.") Ghost, however, has her 
own reasons for wanting a werewolf for a sister, the sum total of 
her knowledge, up to this point, gleaned from her stash of comic 
books which, by the end of the film, take over "the real." 

Moral terror unleashed, or Ghost's world 

The sequel begins with a glimpse of Brigitte's new life in the city 
following her (solo) flight from Bailey Downs. Life, as we know 
it, may not be the best word to describe it, however, as Brigitte's 
state of being is reduced to a bare(ly) biological existence, if not 
an outright biological experiment. It is now winter and she lives 
in a seedy motel, frequenting a local library late at night to 
check out books on bloodletting and the like. Brigitte is only 
ever one step ahead of the virus/ werewolf within and charts its 
progression by slashing herself with a razor at timed intervals, 
recording the varying lengths of time it takes for the wound to 
heal. Injecting monkshood, as the ghostly Ginger reminds her, 
is not a cure but only slows down the inevitable transformation. 
Also Brigitte is only ever one step ahead of the (male) werewolf, 
which is stalking her on the "outside" not in order to kill her but, 
as we later discover, to mate with her. 

Lecherous males, both real and imagined in the first film, have 
an increased presence in the second. Aside from the boy 
werewolf which stalks her, Brigitte also has to contend with a 
young male library employee who has designs on her at the 
outset of the film, not to mention Tyler, an orderly at the 
hospital who grants young female patients their illicit drugs in 
exchange for illicit sexual favours. Here any distinction between 
"inside" and "outside" collapses as the threat of danger knows 
no boundaries. The wolf which lurks outside the hospital is 
paralleled by the dangerous wolf inside, namely Tyler. [34] The 
hospital has other dangers, of course, namely Brigitte herself. 
Thinking Brigitte is a drug addict, the staff confiscates the vials 
of monkshood she was carrying at the time she was 
(unknowingly) admitted. [35] Without the antidote to slow down 
her transformation into fully fledged werewolf, Brigitte is 
acutely aware that she presents a danger to those around her. 
Her resistance to being treated as an addict is read as "denial" 
and when she tries to warn the earnest yet hapless social 
worker, Alice, that "people are going to die," Brigitte is locked in 
her room for issuing threats. 

The only person who believes Brigitte's story is Ghost, the young 
girl whose legal guardian grandmother lies wrapped in 
bandages following a house fire. With no place to go and no one 
to care for her, Ghost remains a resident of the hospital, where 







Ghost lives at the hospital 
where her grandmother is a 
burn patient. She's always 
spying and eavesdropping. 
Her granny named her 
Ghost and hated the loud 
noises - "which I made a lot 
of." 



A Ghost's-eye view of the 
lecherous orderly, Tyler, 
offering Brigitte a dose of 
her contraband monkshood 
- if she will drop her pants. 



Another reason why Brigitte 
needs her confisicated 
monkshood. 


she seems to have acquired a particular skill for being 
everywhere and seeing everything she shouldn't. When she 
finds the grisly remains of her pet dog, Ghost initially confronts 
Brigitte as the killer, having witnessed key details of her 
transformation and attempts to deter it. Once satisfied that 
she's not "the monster," Ghost helps Brigitte escape through the 
ventilation system and deserted corridors of the hospital's 
empty wing. Along the way, Brigitte encounters fellow patient 
Beth Ann having just performed fellatio on Tyler and enjoying a 
snort of her reward. By this point, the (other) monster is now 
inside the hospital in pursuit of his potential mate. A wounded 
Brigitte and Ghost manage to escape (Beth Ann is not so lucky), 
steal a car and, with Ghost at the helm, drive to the safety of 
grandmother Barbara's house, which is a secluded country 
cabin (with safety being relative in a horror film). 



Brigitte and Ghost escape 
from the hospital and... 


...flee to grandmother 
Barbara's house in the 
woods. 


While en route, Ghost quizzes Brigitte about the werewolf as if 
reciting from one of her comic books (which she does 
throughout the film): "Where did it come from? The infinite 
darkness?" "More like the suburbs," says Brigitte. If the suburbs 
encroach upon the city, fleeing to the woods is only a temporary 
respite. "It's going to find you," says Ghost (echoing Ginger in a 
prior scene), and eventually it does, but not before she gets a 
chance to play surrogate sister to Brigitte, e.g, munching on 
potato chips while camped out in front of the fireplace. Life with 
Brigitte around is like having a "permanent sleep-over," 
something Ghost's grandmother prohibited. Ghost is clearly 
having the time of her life, and Brigitte gradually comes to bond 
with her in the absence and loss of her (once living) biological 
sister. Time, however, is not something that Brigitte can enjoy 
and once she uses up the monkshood that Ghost managed to 
confiscate from the clinic, Brigitte has little choice but to call 
Tyler. 








In a particularly poignant 
scene, as Brigitte's 
transformation accelerates 
she contemplates suicide 
by slitting her throat. Kurt 
Swinghammer's original 
score of pulsating industrial 
music shifts to a more 
sombre tone by quoting 
Michael Shield's moody 
theme from the first film. 



The beast stalking Brigitte 
catches up with her inside 
the hospital, not to kill her 
but to mate with her. 



An unsuspecting deer is 
caught in the trap Ghost set 
for the beast. A rapidly 



This is all a big adventure 
for Ghost who relishes the 
opportunity to have a big 
sister. 



Missing her 'real' sister, 
Brigitte bonds with Ghost. 


It is once Tyler arrives at the cabin that Ghost's (seemingly 
innocent) musings of a "moral terror" take shape — and a twist. 
The line separating fiction from reality is, in Ghost's world, a 
blurry one. The girl not only devours comic books on 
werewolves and the supernatural, she assembles her own. 
Moreover, she lives them. In reciting a tale to Tyler late one 
night at the clinic, the following exchange takes place: 

Ghost: "Late at night, secret chambers, he carried 

out his reign of moral terror." 

Tyler: "Isn't that mortal terror?" 

Ghost: (cheerily) "No!" 

The sort of terror that unfolds at the cabin does indeed play out 
in a moral dimension, but one in which any easy determination 
of "good" and "evil" collapses. Even though we know Tyler to be 
a sexual predator with patients, his relationship with Ghost at 
the clinic is tender and caring. Tyler, in fact, freaks out when the 
monkshood he administers to Brigitte at the cabin causes the 
veins in her arm to swell violently and horrifically to the point of 
almost bursting. Tyler's desire to help, rather than harm, 

Brigitte is not lost on Ghost. Nor is Brigitte's attempt, while in 
transformation mode, to seduce him (which is thwarted by 
Ginger's sudden apparition). As with Ginger before her, Ghost 
has marked Brigitte as her territory and must maintain and 
"protect" what she's conquered from any outside invader. The 
short of it is that Ghost fabricates a scenario wherein she is 
sexually assaulted by Tyler, and Brigitte, unaware of the 
deception, is only too happy to turn him out into the snow to be 
devoured by the monster outside. 

Understandably, Brigitte was more willing to believe Ghost's 
version of the event than Tyler's: "I don't think she knows 
what's real and what's a cartoon," he said to Brigitte when 
quizzed about the gashes to his face. And, up to this point, the 
viewer sees only what Brigitte does: a dishevelled Ghost 








transforming Brigitte tears 
into its flesh. 



trembling in the attic accusing Tyler and Tyler downstairs 
examining his wounds. The audience's point of view shifts to 
that of Ghost, however, as we witness her witnessing the bloody 
demise of Tyler through the window, unbeknownst to Brigitte. 
Thus, when Ghost subsequently asks Brigitte where Tyler is, we 
come to suspect her duplicity before Brigitte does. Once social 
worker Alice arrives on the scene, however, Brigitte comes to 
the realization that not only is Ghost lying about the incident 
with Tyler, but the circumstances surrounding grandma 
Barbara as well. It was Ghost who set the fire which nearly 
burned Barbara alive, and quite deliberately. And Tyler? "He 
was going to take you away from me." 


After Brigitte uses up all the 
monkshood that Ghost stole 
from the hospital, she has 
little choice but to summon 
Tyler to the cabin. Due to 
her shakes, Tyler helps 
Brigitte with her injection. 



Ghost's efforts to get rid of Tyler and possess Brigitte completely 
stem from more than a mere desire for a (mortal) sister, 
however. By the film's end, Ghost has killed Alice and trapped a 
rapidly transforming Brigitte in the cellar (where she'd fallen 
whilst killing the monster who had meanwhile gained entrance 
to the cabin). In the final scene the camera sweeps through the 
main floor of the cabin. The dining room table is set for two and 
a "Welcome Home Barbara" banner hangs from the door frame. 
The trap door to the cellar is padlocked, and being banged on 
from below. We hear the sounds of a monster howling. Upstairs 
in the attic, Ghost sits with her back to the camera and is writing 
at her table. Brigitte provides a voiceover: "Growing steadily 
stronger beneath the floorboards, her faithful companion, with 
a deadly hunger for human flesh, waited to unleash the 
darkness and fury of hell on her mistress's enemies, of which 
there were many." The doorbell sounds, Ghost turns around in 
her chair and smiles as Brigitte's voiceover continues: "And so 
begins Ghost's reign of moral terror." 


As with Ginger before her, 
Brigitte's "infection" gives 
her sexual appetite. Her 
attempt to seduce Tyler 
backfires with the sudden 
apparition of her dead 
sister. (The ghostly Ginger 
appears throughout the film 
offering words of wisdom 
and warning to Brigitte.) 



As the beast gains entrance 
and all hell breaks loose in 
the cabin, Brigitte confronts 
Ghost about her lies. 



Only in Canada would a 
curling stone be the 
ultimate weapon for fending 
off a werewolf. 


Not every little girl gets to have a pet werewolf in the basement 
and while the tale ultimately ends well for Ghost, Brigitte's fate 
is in some senses even more tragic than Ginger's before her. For 
whereas Ginger at least got to die a "real" death, and with a 
modicum of dignity — at the hands of the sister who loved her 









Jealous of the attention 
Tyler pays to Brigitte, and 
wanting Brigitte all to 
herself, Ghost concocts a 
story that he assaulted her 
which Brigitte, and the 
viewer is only too willing to 
believe - at first. 



Ghost reveals her true self 
when she imprisons Brigitte 
in the cellar. 



The final image is from the 
comic book which Ghost 
had been writing all along. 
The line between fiction and 
reality is easily crossed in 
Ghost's world. 


and in the only space where they'd ever felt secure — Brigitte 
has neither the certainty of death nor possibility of escape. 
Imprisoned by Ghost, maintained and kept alive for the sole 
purpose of killing, Brigitte's is not a life worth living. Indeed, 
neither fully dead nor truly alive, Brigitte hovers in between, 
devoid of a self to call her own and denied the rights that 
(ideally) should accompany it. It is Ghost who assumes and 
enjoys a sovereign authority over the life held within her power. 
In other words, her reign of terror — as much moral as mortal — 
is an exercise of sovereign power. Ghost determines who will 
live and who will die, and who will remain in a stasis in 
between. As sovereign, Ghost is able to transcend and suspend 
the rule of law itself which collapses into a state of violence. 
Returning to Agamben, 

"the sovereign is the point of indistinction between 
violence and law, the threshold on which violence 
passes over into law and law passes over into 
violence."[ 36 ] 

More complex a matter than the "real" monster turning out to 
be a human, and a child at that, in Unleashed we bear witness to 
the mechanisms of sovereign decision as biopower: the 
administration of, and presiding over, life and death. From the 
clinic which regulates the drugs which enter her body and 
attempts to modify her behaviour, to the child who imprisons 
her in order to lay claim to that body and the havoc it can 
unleash, Brigitte's life is defined solely by inclusion in the order 
which excludes her. Moreover, as a werewolf, Brigitte (as with 
Ginger in the first film) occupies a threshold of indistinction 
between animal and human, simultaneously included and 
excluded. Precisely "neither man nor beast," the werewolf 
"dwells paradoxically within both while belonging to neither." 
[37] 
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Ginger Snaps Back 



The third film, set in 1815 
colonial Canada, begins 
with Brigitte and Ginger on 
horseback, lost in the 
woods in the bitter prairie 
winter. 



An old Indian woman hands 
the girls necklaces and tells 
them a prophesy to "kill the 
boy, or one sister kills the 
other." Ginger and Brigitte 
are seen wearing the same 
necklaces in the first film. 


Werewolf nation 

As I have argued elsewhere, werewolf tales are as old as 
sovereignty itself, if not directly implicated in its origins.[38] 
[open notes in new window] It is the wolf-man, not the wolf, 
which populates ancient Germanic and Anglo-Saxon legal 
texts as a bandit who can be harmed without impunity and 
expelled from the community, banned from the city. In the 
laws of Edward the Confessor, the bandit "bears a wolfs head 
from the day of his expulsion, and the English call this 
wulfesheud."[sg ] For Agamben, these words echo through 
Hobbes's own formulation of sovereignty as the state in which 
"man is a wolf to all men." The state of nature is therefore not 
a matter of a war of all against all but 

"a condition in which everyone is bare life and a 
homo sacer for everyone else." 

The werewolf, then, marks not only the threshold of 
indistinction between the animal and human worlds, but the 
passage between nature and politics. The werewolf film, 
therefore, cannot be but an articulation of the political. 

Moreover, the werewolf and the sovereign are in proximity to 
each other. The passage from human to beast achieved by the 
werewolf is proximate to the sovereign likewise assuming a 
bestial form. Agamben illustrates this with the transformation 
of the guardian into tyrant in the Arcadian myth of Lycean 
Zeus. Citing the Republic: 

"The story goes that whoever tastes of one bit of 
human entrails minced up with those of other 
victims is inevitably transformed into a wolf... 

Thus, when a leader of a mob (demos), seeing the 
multitude devoted to his orders, does not know 
how to abstain from the blood of his tribe...will it 
not be necessary that he either be killed by his 
enemies or become a tyrant and be transformed 
from a man into wolf?"[40] 

The continuous zone of indistinction between man and beast, 
nature and culture, is why the originary juridico-political 
relation is the ban. We thus need to question "the myth of the 








After their horse flees, 
Brigitte gets her foot caught 
in an animal trap. An Indian 
hunter frees her and takes 
them to the fur trading fort 
where he is a scout. 



Deep gouge marks and a 
crucifix hanging on the 
outside of the door and... 



...men with guns arguing 
inside the fort don't indicate 
a welcoming or safe 
atmosphere for the sisters. 


foundation of the modern city" in accounts from Hobbes to 
Rousseau. [41] Indeed Hobbes erred in defining the sovereign 
relation as a contract rather than a ban. The effect is that 
democracy is rendered impotent when confronted with the 
problem of sovereign power. Moreover, Hobbesian thinking 
has 


"rendered modern democracy constitutionally 
incapable of truly thinking politics freed from the 
form of the State. "[42] 

In his later work, Derrida as well points to the inadequacy of 
the simple dichotomy between "man" and "animal" which 
props up Western philosophical thought (including, I would 
argue, the horror film), precisely because the delineation of 
the human coincides with the inauguration of the sovereign. 

In his 2002 Critical Inquiry essay "The Animal That 
Therefore I Am (More to Follow)" he argues that 

"the sovereign, by definition, reserves the right as 
sovereign to become 'bestial'." As an agent before 
the law, the sovereign may exceed the law and act 
outside the law, to literally, be an "outlaw."[43] 

As with Agamben, Derrida rereads Rousseau to uncover a 
genealogy of the werewolf in the logic of sovereignty. Building 
on a series of seminars on "The Beast and the Sovereign" 
Derrida writes in Rogues that 

"packed full of wolves from the four corners of the 
world, the seminar [...] was in large part a lycology 
and genelycology, a genealogical theory of the wolf 
(lycos ), of all the figures of the wolf and the 
werewolf in the problematic of sovereignty. It just 
so happens that the word loup-garou in 
Rousseau's Confessions has sometimes been 
translated into English not as werewolfbut as 
outlaw. We will see a bit later that the outlaw is a 
synonym often used by the American 
administration along with or in place of rogue in 
the expression 'rogue state.'"[44] 

There was nothing anachronistic, therefore, in George W. 
Bush's heavily maligned, and subsequently withdrawn, quip of 
"wanted: dead or alive" to spur the capture of Osama bin 
Laden following the terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001. 
That is to say, the frontier discourse of outlaws and bandits 
summons the "wild wild West," from which the modern West 
has clearly not strayed too far. 


Here the role of outlaw, or bandit, does not belong solely to 
bin Laden, but to Bush in his capacity as the sovereign: the 






Captain Rowland's portrait, 
with his recently deceased 
Indian wife and son, 
Geoffrey, hangs in 
Geoffrey's room - where 
Ginger and Brigitte are to 
sleep. 



Geoffrey, however, isn't 
exactly dead - nor does he 
look much like the boy in 
the painting. 



After Geoffrey bites Ginger, 
she and Brigitte arm 
themselves with swords 
and attempt 

(unsuccessfully) to flee the 
fort. 


outlaw who by definition acts outside of (international) law, 
the ultimate rogue. Roguishness, it would seem, is a perpetual 
state. Commenting on Chomksy's Rogue States: The Rule of 
Force in World Affairs, Derrida agrees in principal with 
Chomsky that the "first and most violent of rogue states are 
those that have ignored and continue to violate the very 
international law they claim to champion" and that "the name 
of these states" is the United States. [45] However, for Derrida 
there is no relative degree of roguishness. One state cannot be 
more or less roguish than another, for "as soon as there is 
sovereignty, there is abuse of power and a rogue state." There 
can be no sovereign who is not at the same time also a rogue. 
There are only rogue states.[46] 

If I seem to have veered off the navigational path set by Ginger 
and Brigitte in their perpetual flight from (and into) harm, it is 
precisely to get to this discourse of perpetual frontier justice, 
particularly inasmuch as the third film is set in frontier 
Canada, prior to its founding as a sovereign nation-state — 
sending message boards aflutter with speculation, in advance 
of the film's release, that it was a remake of the first, but "in a 
different time." To a certain extent the fans were correct. The 
sisters are both alive at the beginning of the third film and, 
unlike in Unleashed, share equal amounts of screen time. And, 
as in the first film, it is Ginger who is bitten, while Brigitte 
reprises her role as caretaker of her elder sister. They have a 
pact to be "together forever," and as in the original film, there 
is a curse. But what is especially significant is that whereas the 
beast in the first film is described as a lycanthrope and as a 
werewolf in the second, in Ginger Snaps Back there's no 
mention of either. Rather, the mysterious and deadly 
creatures which have been attacking the inhabitants of the fur- 
trading outpost are described by Native locals as the Windigo, 
brought by the White Man and deliberately at that. [47] 
According to the fort's Reverend the beast is the devil's doing 
unto the sinners amongst them (in particular the Captain for 
having married an Indian woman). 

The "time" is 1815, some 50 years prior to the founding of the 
Canadian state. As director Grant Harvey explains, "new 
Canada is sort of the suburbs of Britain and France in the 
1800s."[48] The suburb, as frequently represented in North 
American pop culture, is where scary things happen beneath 
its idyllic but bland veneer. Indeed, in a post-Columbine 
North America, the suburb has taken over the inner city as the 
eminent site of danger and lawlessness. 

In the opening scene of the third film, the Fitzgerald sisters, 
on horseback, are on the run, but we don't know from whom 







On their second night in the 
fort, a feverish Ginger 
dreams of an erotic 
encounter with the hunter, 
which turns bloody. 



The funeral procession for 
the latest victims of the 
beasts surrounding the fort. 



The scripture-spewing 
Reverend on one of his 
misogynist and racist rants. 


(or what) nor do we ever find out. Are they outlaws? Quite 
possibly. Their parents are dead but not from drowning while 
on an expedition to find a westward passage, as in the tale 
concocted by Ginger when she and her sister first arrive at the 
fort seeking refuge. While out in the snowy prairie wilderness, 
the sisters, lost, had come across the bloodied tent of an old 
Indian woman — a seer as it turns out — who handed the girls 
necklaces (which they wear vehemently in the first film) 
warning them to "kill the boy, or one sister kills the other." 
Their horse, as freaked as they are, takes off leaving the girls 
lost in the woods whereupon Brigitte steps into a steel animal- 
trap, mangling her foot in the process. It is here that we first 
meet the Indian hunter whom both girls assume at first to be 
foe rather than friend. The hunter is a scout for the outpost, 
and upon freeing Brigitte from the trap and tending to her 
wound with herbs, he takes the sisters to the fort, where 
danger and lawlessness abound. Indeed, the exterior walls of 
the fort bear deeply gouged scratch marks and are adorned 
with crucifixes. "Welcome to civilization," says Ginger to 
Brigitte as they walk past the Reverend's presiding over a 
(sizable) graveyard only to be greeted with guns drawn by the 
rest of the outpost's skittish inhabitants. 

The men have good reason to be nervous. Not only are they 
being terrorized by beasts, but their contingent that had 
embarked on a trading expedition in the spring failed to 
return with provisions for the winter and were feared 
devoured by the beasts, if not turning into beasts themselves. 
Their captain, Wallace Rowlands, while suspicious of how 
Brigitte acquired the wound to her leg, is at this point still in 
command of his men and reluctantly grants the girls safe 
haven (of sorts). The Indian hunter doesn't seem an especially 
welcome presence in the outpost either. When he returns at 
dinner time with the bones of a "seven footer" beast, he is 
treated by one of the more aggressive inhabitants, named 
James, as even more of a threat than Ginger and Brigitte, and 
with an added note of racism: 

"What keeps him here? Some sort of blood brothers out there? 
They work for us from the outside and you, red skin, work us 
from the inside?" 

The hunter does, in fact, know much more about the way of 
the beast than he lets on, at least to the men inside the fort. 

His role, however, is not as the enemy within but as protector 
to the girls and, in accordance, the guarantor of the fledgling 
nation's future. For unbeknownst to them, red-haired Ginger 
and her black-haired sister, are central to an Indian legend 
about a "curse" passed down through the blood of generations, 






Unlike in the first film, 
Ginger finds nothing 
empowering about the 
transformation from human 
to wolf, or Windigo as the 
Indians call it. She finds 
herself unable to kill 
Geoffrey, even to prevent 
her from killing her own 
sister, as foretold in the 
prophecy. The boy's father, 
Captain Rowlands, then 
kills the boy rather than 
have him fall victim to the 
mutinous men under his 
command. 



Brigitte and Ginger escape 
the fort the same way the 
beasts got in. 
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Ginger's first victim is Milo, 


and which they are fated to either break forever or allow "to 
live on to plague generations to come." 

As explained by Brigitte in a voiceover to the opening credits, 
the curse is the legend of the Windigo "and the coming of the 
red and the black." On the day of reckoning, "death would 
consume the land and good would face evil," or the curse 
would be broken and good would prevail. "But," Brigitte 
continues, 

"ours was a story of survival, of two sisters bound 
by blood, a bond that would not be broken. That 
was our promise, above all, above men, above God, 
above fate. It was in our blood, together forever." 

The "but" in the narration is significant, indicating that the 
sisters' survival may bode well for them but ultimately spells 
the triumph of evil over good for the rest of the land, and into 
perpetuity. To be sure, at the end of the film Ginger and 
Brigitte are both alive but the curse has not been broken. 
Ginger has been bitten, and moreover, has failed to "kill the 
boy." Nor has one sister killed the other, in accordance with 
the prophesy told by the old Indian woman. (That doesn't 
happen until almost 200 years pass.) 

The boy in question is Geoffrey, the son of Captain Rowlands 
and his Indian wife, who had (presumably) died a few weeks 
prior, while Mrs. Rowlands passed away some time before 
that. For the scripture-spewing resident Reverend, the 
"plague" which has befallen the fort is the direct result of 
Rowlands' love for his "savage wife," the "sin which has 
brought the devil upon us." Geoffrey, as it turns out, is not 
dead, nor are the circumstances of his birth (i.e., 
miscegenation) responsible for the "plague" which is sweeping 
through the outpost. [49] But he has been bitten, and once he 
started exhibiting symptoms of "turning" was hidden by his 
father inside the fort rather than suffer the same fate as others 
who have turned (think of that graveyard). When Ginger 
awakens in the night and hears sounds of a child crying, she 
sets out exploring and finds the boy who, frightened, bites her. 
If the behaviour of the men in the fort didn't convince her, this 
certainly did, and Ginger wakes her sister and tells her they 
have to leave. Here the possibility of the girls' having a less 
than stellar past again comes to the fore. For when Brigitte 
sees that Ginger is bleeding she doesn't ask what happened to 
her, but rather what Ginger has done (which is not lost on the 
latter). "Where are we going to go?" asks Brigitte. "The same 
place we always go — away." Brandishing a sword, and with a 
suspiciously great facility, [50] Ginger and her sister are, 
however, stopped at the gate by James, but not before they 





who was turned out of the 
fort because of his mixed 
white/native heritage. Also, 
in contrast with the first film, 
Ginger expresses remorse 
for her deed, which was 
beyond her control. 



She does however quite 
enjoy having killed the 
nasty James in the film's 
final bloodbath. 
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Ginger and Brigitte seek out 
the old Indian woman who, 
with the hunter, explains the 
meaning of the prophesy to 
them. 


manage to open it and inadvertently let in the beasts outside. 

A bloodbath thus ensues. 

In what follows, the girls are captured by the Reverend and 
locked inside the house (where a beast roams), but escape to 
their room upstairs while outside the hunter kills many beasts 
and the men turn on each other. The Reverend continues his 
scriptural rant and the captain comes to suspect that Ginger 
has been bitten, and by Geoffrey at that. And it is with this 
realization that Brigitte and Ginger gain the upper hand. For if 
any harm comes to Ginger, Brigitte will reveal to the others 
that not only is Geoffrey "alive" but that the captain has been 
lying all along. Usurped of his power by a teenaged girl, the 
captain has no choice but to comply and let Ginger live, 
signalling the onslaught of the decline and fall of his 
increasingly unstable empire. 

Meanwhile, Ginger's transformation into beast is intensifying 
(there is a full moon after all) and, as in the first film, she is 
acutely aware that she is "turning into something dangerous," 
and poses a threat to her sister. Here, the "kill the boy, or one 
sister will kill the other" of the old woman's prophesy is read 
by Ginger as a warning that she must kill Geoffrey in order 
that she not kill her beloved sister. But also as in the first film, 
Ginger's transformation is accompanied by an awakening of 
sexual desire, for the hunter in particular. But the moment of 
passion we see between him and Ginger, kissing in the 
upstairs hallway, is revealed to be but a dream on Ginger's 
part, thus miscegenation is in this instance a desirous fantasy 
only. When Ginger awakens and goes to find Geoffrey, the 
hunter approaches Brigitte and urges her to leave Ginger 
behind and go with him to find the seer wherein the truth will 
be revealed. The hunter, we now learn, has known Brigitte 
before he found her in the woods, her face having appeared to 
him in dreams since he was a boy. Indeed, his role is to protect 
Brigitte as, according to the seer, their fates are tied together. 

Brigitte, however, refuses to leave without Ginger. And Ginger 
discovers that she is unable to kill the boy. The survivors of the 
fort do find him however and, confronting the captain, stage a 
mutiny. Outmanoeuvred, Rowlands shoots his son himself 
rather than have him die by the hands of anyone else. During 
the commotion, the Fitzgeralds make their escape and 
eventually find the old woman and the hunter, but not before 
Ginger is briefly separated from her sister and kills Milo, 
another Indian who had earlier been turned from the fort. 

For the seer, Brigitte has arrived too late as the curse is upon 
them[5i] and the hunter finally explains the White Man's 
legacy to the girls: 


The English and the French brought with them 





Brigitte in a drug-induced 
hallucination sees her and 
Ginger's fate laid out for 
her, which includes... 



...her killing her sister. 


their diseases to plague our land, and with them 
came the Windigo. This was all foretold, watched 
for. And with the Windigo would come two sisters, 
the red and the black, and their love and their 
deaths would decide the way of things." 

This still leaves things, like the future of the land and its 
Native inhabitants, rather vague however. The seer hands 
Brigitte a potion to drink which will enable her to "see things," 
more specifically, her death. Brigitte falls into an hallucinatory 
state in which she sees herself back at the gate to the fort with 
a knife in hand and a beast before her, which morphs into 
Ginger. The hunter appears and is about to kill Ginger when 
Brigitte rushes forward, raises the knife, and plunges it into 
her sister's chest and the two fall together in the same position 
as the final scene in the original film. One sister kills the other. 

But not really. This is according to the prophecy and realized 
in a drug induced state. If we recall Brigitte's voiceover at the 
beginning of the film, theirs is a story of survival, above all else 
including fate. When Brigitte awakens, the old woman is but a 
bloody corpse, Ginger is gone and the hunter, packing up his 
weapons, demands that Brigitte tell him what she saw. 



Brigitte lies over Ginger's 
body in the same pose as 
the final shot in the first film 
This is still part of Brigitte's 
hallucination. 


Brigitte: I didn't see my death. I saw Ginger's. 

Hunter: It was you that killed her, wasn't it? 

Brigitte: It's what I saw. What did you see? 

Hunter: I saw myself die. I give up my life to save 
you, so that you kill her. 

Brigitte: It's still her. We will be together. She will 
come back to me. 

Hunter: She has to die by your hand....or the land 
suffers forever as foretold. 

Brigitte follows the hunter back to the fort, not to kill Ginger 
but to save her from the fate laid out for them. At this point, 
the outpost is in a state of utter lawlessness. The Reverend 
seizes Brigitte, screams at her to beg for mercy, whereupon the 
hunter reasons with him to be patient and that "the other will 
come." And enter the fort she does. Again the Reverend lays 
the blame on the Captain for letting 


"a pair of little girls destroy us. You could never see 
how they lied and tricked us into oblivion just like 
that bitch wife of yours." 






Brigitte returns to the fort 
with the hunter in a trap set 
for Ginger who, rapidly 
transforming into beastly 
form, has killed the old 
woman. After killing James, 
Ginger lets the beasts into 
the fort wherein "nature," 
and the prophecy, takes its 
course. 



Again quoting the first film, 
Ginger and Brigitte join 
hands and fuse their blood 
in a pact to be "together 
forever." 



In the final shot they hold 
each other as the fort 
burns. 


And thus the Captain kills the Reverend, and Ginger kills 
James and lets the beasts inside. The Captain sets the house 
on fire, the hunter proceeds to kill many beasts, and the 
Captain kills himself. 

With just Ginger, Brigitte and a now bitten hunter remaining, 
the hunter turns to Brigitte: "You know how it must end," and 
gives her the knife which she plunges into his, not Ginger's, 
chest. In the final scene the two sisters, holding each other in 
the woods, embrace hands and fuse their blood. "The day of 
reckoning," goes Brigitte's final voiceover, "the day the curse 
grew stronger in the red and the black. Sisters united in blood. 
Together forever." 

Whilst this is indeed a tall tale, for those who like to think that 
the Canadian state, unlike say revolutionary France, England 
or United States, was not founded in blood, the history and 
practices of sovereign power suggest otherwise. Every society, 
as Agamben says, sets its limits and decides who its homines 
sacris will be. And one thing that has been consistent 
throughout the history of the Canadian nation from the 
moment of colonization is the subjugation and demonization 
of its native population. 

The cast of characters who man the outpost in Ginger Snaps 
Back are a microcosm of early 19th-century frontier Canada: 
predominantly English and Irish, with a smattering of French, 
and set in "Indian territory" which can at any moment erupt 
from the "outside." But there is no distinction between inside 
and outside in this infernal region "on the edge of the known 
New World." Peace is precarious and security a myth as 
danger lurks everywhere and for everyone, whether within or 
beyond the (gated) walls of the fort/ community. All the 
characters within this film are in some sense rogues: both 
outlaw and sovereign, acting outside the law or taking the law 
into their own hands, deciding who should live and who 
should die. 

Conclusion: sympathy for the werewolf 

It would be helpful here to return to Charlotte Otten's 
observation that the figure of the werewolf in medieval 
narratives evokes sympathy and pity because of its barbaric 
shape and exclusion and banishment from human 
community. As I have argued, in the first Ginger Snaps film 
Brigitte and Ginger present a slight departure from the 
medieval norm as it is the human shape and inhuman 








conditions of community which the girls seek to escape. 

Ginger even embraces the monstrous, which offers her a flight 
from the banality, and persecution, of home and high school. 
Ultimately, however, it is Brigitte who elicits the most 
sympathy as she struggles to save her beloved sister whom she 
sacrifices in the end. Indeed the final scene in which she 
cradles her dying sister (however beastly) is infused with a 
pathos seldom seen in a horror film. 

Brigitte also elicits sympathy in the second film as she 
struggles diligently against the beast within only to be 
betrayed and exploited, in short, managed, by the human child 
Ghost. Indeed in both films, Brigitte is a tragic figure whose 
fatal flaw is her consuming love for her sister. But in the third 
film the ethics of love and death is more complex. If, according 
to legend, the Windigo has been brought by the White Man, it 
might be fitting that it is the responsibility of the White Man 
(i.e., Ginger) to break the curse. But why must that involve 
killing Geoffrey who is, after all, the product of a Native 
woman and a White man, unless within Native lore 
miscegenation is as taboo as it is within White colonial 
practice? Insofar as he crosses several zones of indistinction, 
Geoffrey is doomed from the very beginning to a life without 
qualification. It is his life which is considered the most 
expendable and which can be taken without sanction. As part- 
Indian, he is considered by the Reverend to be less than 
human. As werewolf he is neither man nor wolf. And as a 
child, younger even than Brigitte and Ginger, he is not even a 
man. Yet it is his status as a child that prevents Ginger from 
killing Geoffrey, even though her letting him "live" might 
mean that she ends up killing her sister, as foretold. 

In the end Ginger Snaps Back is a tale in which there are no 
survivors, contrary to Brigitte's opening narration. Not only 
are the old woman, the hunter, and everyone at the outpost 
dead, but the Fitzgerald sisters are as good as dead with 
Ginger bitten and Brigitte having cursed herself with Ginger's 
blood. They may have defied the ascribed fate in which one 
kills the other, but in doing so have opened the door to a life 
not worthy of being lived, of being hunted and persecuted, 
continually in flight but with no place that will have them, 
"together forever" in their banishment. Moreover, Ginger and 
Brigitte's perpetual flight bespeaks a nation without survivors, 
with nationhood a state of exception in which force trumps 
law and wherein everyone is a potential homo sacer to 
someone else. To this end, the third film is indeed a remake of 
the first, in which the violence and pain inflicted upon and 
lived in terror through "the body fantastic" sees its parallel in 
the subjugation, violence and terror enacted in forging the 
fantasy of Nation itself. Wrought through biopolitics, it is the 
body (as nation) and nation (as body) that are "together 



forever. 
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Holographic representation 
of Resident Evil’s Red 
Queen computer: Although 
references to philosophical 
notions such as the Red 
Queen Principle raise the 
first film’s cultural capital, 
both films deal more with 
action than ideas. 


"I could kiss you, you bitch." 
Race, gender and sexuality 
in Resident Evil and 
Resident Evil 2: Apocalypse 

by Stephen Harper 

Resident Evil and Resident Evil 2: Apocalypse are the first 
two films in the ongoing Resident Evil series. They are also 
among the latest examples of action films based on video 
games — a subgenre including Resident Evil director Paul W. 
S. Anderson’s previous film Mortal Kombat (1995) and the 
Lara Croft films, subtitled Tomb Raider (West, 2001) and 
Cradle of Life (de Bont, 2003) respectively. The two directors 
of the Resident Evil films (Anderson and Witt) have created 
films that are rather distinct in terms of atmosphere and pace. 



Resident Evil poster 
featuring a blindingly white 
Milla Jovovich and Michelle 


As Bob Rehak (2003) fopen works cited in new window! has 
pointed out, the first of the films - Resident Evil (Anderson, 
2002) - is a narratively and generically simple action film 
"pieced together from Aliens (1986), Night of the Living Dead 
(1990), Predator (1987), even Die Hard (1988)." It eschews 
the moral and intellectual sophistry of much recent action and 
science fiction cinema, such as that of the Matrix films. Yet 
despite its conceptual simplicity, the film does make a fair bid 
for cultural capital with its numerous references to Lewis 
Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking Glass (which were added by Anderson and are not 
present in the video game). A chess motif also runs 
throughout the film, while the computer that controls the 
underground Hive entered by the team in the film is called the 
"Red Queen." The computer's name refers to the Red Queen 
Principle proposed by evolutionary biologist Leigh van Valen 
in 1973 to describe the fact that evolutionary systems must 
continually develop just to maintain their fitness relative to 
the systems with which they are co-evolving (Van Valen, 

1973). Together with the Alice references, this allusion lends 
cultural cachet to what might otherwise be considered (as 
zombie films so often are) formulaic and mediocre. Resident 









Rodriguez with her 
trademark scowl. 



Nude awakening: Alice's 
first scene in Resident Evil 
— about which Jovovich 
ironically remarks: "I just 
love to do those gratuitous 
nudity scenes." 



Like Vasquez in Aliens 
(1986), Rain is a sultry 
Latina sidekick. 



Rain is coded as 
"masculine," partly through 
her job as an engineer... 


Evil 2: Apocalypse (Witt, 2004), while narratively closer to 
the video games than the first film, substitutes fast-moving 
action for the claustrophobic intensity and intellectual 
pretensions of its precursor. 

Despite such differences, both of the Resident Evil films can 
be seen as postmodern and postfeminist texts insofar as they 
help to generate commercial synergy with the video games on 
which they are based. They also present a highly ambiguous 
perspective on corporate power as well as on issues of race, 
gender and sexuality. This short paper offers a critique of the 
gender, sexual and racial politics of these films, focusing 
mainly on the leading female characters of the two films - 
Alice (Milla Jovovich), Rain (Michelle Rodriguez) and Alice’s 
accomplice in the sequel, Jill (Sienna Guillory). The article 
combines critical textual analysis with extra-textual evidence 
- including film reviews and actor interviews - to illuminate 
what I argue are racist, sexist and homophobic elements 
within the films. 

Along the way, the paper compares the representational 
strategies of these films with those of other action movies of 
the 1980s and 1990s; as noted in the quotation above, 
Resident Evil, in particular, draws heavily upon the action 
cinema of the last twenty years. I will also draw comparisons 
with the hugely popular television drama Buffy the Vampire 
Slayer, on the grounds that, like the contemporary Resident 
Evil films, Buffy is a text which combines representations of 
violent and confident femininity with problematic 
constructions of gender, race and sexuality. These 
comparisons, I hope, will help to illuminate how the films - 
despite containing some feminist and other progressive 
representational strategies - deploy stereotypes of gender, 
race and sexuality. The paper concludes by comparing the 
racial, sexual and gender politics of the Resident Evil films 
and those of other zombie films past and present, particularly 
the films of George Romero. 

"I just love to do those gratuitous nudity 
scenes" — gender, sexuality and irony 

Promotional texts surrounding both Resident Evil and 
Apocalypse trade on sexually alluring images of their female 
leads. In the case of the first film, billboards and other 
promotional materials depicted a sultry Milla Jovovich in a 
cocktail dress and black knee-length boots wielding an 
enormous weapon, with Michelle Rodriguez striking her 
skulking signature pose behind Jovovich — and in the process 
exemplifying the film’s hierarchical structuring of racial 
identity. Alice’s weapon can be read as a phallic symbol and 







...and partly through her 
military prowess. 



"Jumpy?" Rain is teased on 
account of her supposed 
nervousness... 



...but she quickly turns the 
tables on her tormentor, 
when his own nerved are 
tested. The reversal replays 
the sparring between 
Vasquez and Hudson in 
Aliens (1986). 


the stances of both women characterizes them as "figurative 
males." [l] fopen notes in new window! Yet for all their 
dynamism, these heroines are also presented as 
hypersexualized spectacles, both in the promotional texts and 
in the films. Both films certainly offer no narrative rationale 
for Alice’s glamorous attire. 

Jovovich and Rodriguez are differentiated in ways that are 
consistent with their respective Hollywood careers. Jovovich’s 
Alice is a glamour girl in a cocktail dress, reflecting her real- 
life role as one of the "faces" of L’Oreal cosmetics. Like that 
other horror-femme actress-model, Buffy the Vampire 
Slayer’s Sarah Michelle Gellar, Jovovich’s association with 
glamour and fashion serve to fetishize her screen character, a 
process sustained in the film narrative. In her first scene in 
Resident Evil, for example, the camera lingers on Alice as she 
wakes up naked in a shower cubicle. Jovovich herself is aware 
that such representations are problematic. In the DVD 
commentary accompanying the shower scene, she comments 
sardonically: 

"I just love to do those gratuitous nudity scenes." 

This seemingly post-feminist irony suggests an ambivalence 
about (and certainly not a rejection of) sexualized 
representations of women. Elsewhere on the same DVD 
commentary Jovovich remarks: 

"If you guys make this movie a huge hit... we can 

all get breast enhancement surgery." 

In another interview Jovovich states that she thought of 
herself in the film as "a young Sigourney Weaver" and even 
designed a gown for the film with the intention of recreating 
the feel of the underwear outfit from the controversial closing 
scenes of Ridley Scott’s 1979 sci-fi classic Alien (Hayward, 
2002). Such statements undermine any simplistic notion that 
female actresses are objectified against their will by male 
filmmakers. The DVD commentaries for both of the Resident 
Evil films clearly indicate the extent to which the films’ female 
stars relish and identify with the hypersexualized femininity of 
their screen characters. 

Rodriguez’s character, Rain Ocampo, was originally written by 
Anderson for a male actor. Indeed, of all the female characters 
in the Resident Evil films, Rain, whether shooting zombies or 
wielding power tools, is the one most clearly coded as 
"masculine." An analogy with the Alien films is instructive 
here, since Rain’s spikiness owes a cinematic debt to the 
assertive Vasquez (Jenette Goldstein) in James Cameron’s 







Alice, meanwhile, is 
overdetermined as middle 
class both by her cocktail 
dress and by the opulent 
mise-en-scene of her early 
scenes. 



Alice and Rain share a brief 
tender moment in the train. 



"I could kiss you, you bitch." 
An incipient lesbian kiss? 


Aliens (1986), another "brassy" Latina sidekick. In the tense 
opening scenes of Resident Evil, Rain is teased by a male 
colleague who asks if she isn’t a little "jumpy." A few scenes 
later, however, Rain turns the question on her colleague after 
she saves him from a zombie attack. There is a close similarity 
here with the much-celebrated sparring between Private 
Hudson (Bill Paxton) and Vasquez in Aliens ("Hey, Vasquez, 
have you ever been mistaken for a man?"; "No, have you?"). 
Rain’s characterisation, like so much in this film, borrows 
heavily from action cinema’s stock of progressive gender 
stereotypes. 

Rodriguez seems consummately aware of her hardboiled 
image in Resident Evil, arguing in an interview that 

"men just like to see women as sexy, whether 
they’re strong or weak, and my characters appeal 
to certain types of men" (Hayward, 2002). 

Like Jovovich’s intention to design a gown based on Ripley’s 
provocative underwear in Alien, this may be seen as a 
postfeminist statement. Rodriguez conceives of her filmic 
appearance primarily in terms of (heterosexual) male 
approbation. In the same interview, Rodriguez invokes the 
discourse of marketing to explain both her personal and her 
professional life, noting that she has acquired a "niche" in 
Hollywood for playing strong women and is consequently 
often asked out by "biker types." 

Clearly, while Alice and Rain are both "strong women," they 
are consciously differentiated on the basis of a time-honoured 
goodie girl/tough girl dyad. This dyad, which corresponds to 
the Dark Lady/Fair Lady dichotomy of Western literature 
(Greven, 2004:140), finds expression in films as diverse as 
Grease (Kleiser, 1978) and Thelma and Louise (Scott, 1992). 
As in those films, the moral demarcation of "good" and "bad" 
girls loosely corresponds to distinctions of race and social 
class. In relation to historical precedents within action 
cinema, the example of the Alien series is once again 
instructive. In Alien, Ripley is coded as a middle class woman 
by her clipboard and only later in the film takes up arms, while 
Vasquez, in Aliens, is an acerbic gun-toting heroine from the 
outset. Resident Evil replicates this pattern: Alice carries no 
weapon in the first part of the film and is coded as middle 
class by her cocktail dress, while Rain, an engineer, 
undertakes both maintenance work and hardcore action and 
consistently speaks in a working class register ("When I get 
outta here, I think I’m gonna get laid"). 

For all of the film’s "compulsory heterosexuality" and 
Rodriguez’s anxious insistence on her allure to men, Resident 
Evil offers a fleeting lesbian moment. Towards the end of the 











Matt looks on, helping to 
unqueer the encounter. 



"Imagine a world where you 
can reverse the effects of 
age, stress and sun."The 
teaser trailer for Apocalypse 
takes the form of sinister 
advertisement for Umbrella 
Corp’s beauty product 
Regenerate. 



"Regenerate’s revolutionary 
T-cell formula actually 
brings dead cells back to 
life." 


film Alice tends to Rain, who has been bitten by a zombie, 
declaring: 

"I could kiss you, you bitch." 

Mindful of their mainstream audience, the filmmakers ensure 
that while Alice could kiss Rain, she does not. In fact, the film 
mitigates any potential homoeroticism in a number of ways. 
First, any eroticism implied in Alice’s comment is subtly 
defused by the reaction of her colleague Matt Addison (Eric 
Mabius), who stands in the background of the shot. Although 
out of focus, Matt is clearly smiling in kindly, even 
paternalistic approbation at Alice’s comment, gently de- 
sexualizing the moment. Second, Alice’s use of the term 
"bitch" arguably endows her with a masculine, heterosexual 
subject position, helping to un-queer the encounter. The 
intimacy between Alice and Rain is also rendered respectable 
by the nature of Rain’s transformative sickness, which confers 
upon her a temporary otherness. Finally, the incipient lesbian 
moment is predictably interrupted by the intrusion of the 
vicious "Licker" monster, whose arrival demands the full 
attentions of all the survivors. Thus the potentially disruptive 
outburst of homosexual desire is neutralized and "othered" by 
the unusualness and extremity of the situation. 

Such recuperation of homosexual potential is of course a 
feature of many Hollywood films. In Girl Interrupted 
(Mangold, 1999), for example, the kiss between Susanna 
(Winona Ryder) and Lisa (Angelina Jolie) occurs in a 
psychedelically-painted VW camper van while the pair are 
under the influence of psychoactive drugs. In Thelma and 
Louise (Scott, 1992) the significance of the famous kiss is 
largely vitiated by the heroines’ subsequent decision to drive 
their car into the Grand Canyon. Similarly, Alice and Rain’s 
fleeting moment of intimacy does not undermine the film’s 
heterosexual ethic or the "straight" credentials that the 
actresses have worked so hard to establish in their 
promotional interviews. As in Thelma and Louise, the "queer" 
kiss is swiftly followed by death. During the fight against the 
Licker, Rain finally turns into a zombie, before Matt puts her 
out of her misery. As it is for action heroines on television, 
such as Buffy, Xena, or Sydney Bristow, desire - whether 
hetero- or homosexual - is endlessly deferred. 


Before its release, there was reason to believe that Resident 




Evil 2: Apocalypse would develop politically progressive and 
even feminist themes. Sony Pictures’ theatrical trailer for the 
film darkly intones that, 

"in the quest for human perfection, accidents will 
happen." 


"Now your youthful beauty 
can last forever." 



"Some side effects may 
occu." The ad shifts in tone 
as the model’s face begins 
to crack horrifically. The 
teaser trailer suggests a 
feminist critique of the 
beauty myth that does not 
materialize in the film itself. 



Best foot forward: The first 
shot of former police officer 
Jill Valentine in Resident 
Evil: Apocalypse. 


A teaser trailer for the film contains a spoof cosmetics 
commercial for the Umbrella Corporation, the mega¬ 
corporation responsible for the viral outbreak that is causing 
human beings to transform into zombies. The words of the 
commercial are delivered by over an ambient soundtrack by a 
sinisterly melodious female voice: 

"Imagine a world where you can reverse the effects 
of age, stress and sun. From the leading name in 
biotechnology comes Regenerate, another 
breakthrough from the Umbrella Corporation. 
Regenerate’s revolutionary T-cell formula actually 
brings dead cells back to life. Now, your youthful 
beauty can last forever. Always consult your doctor 
before starting treatment; some side effects may 
occur." 

The final, ominous injunction indicates the inevitably of a 
disaster, recalling the progressive horror and sci-fi of the 
1970s, in which such cool corporate blandishments and 
reassurances are swiftly followed by catastrophe (compare the 
hilariously unconvincing tannoy announcement in Michael 
Crichton’s pre-Jurassic Westworld [1973]: "Nothing can go 
wrong"). On the evidence of this trailer, Resident Evil 2: 
Apocalypse promises to be more progressive than its 
predecessor. The trailer suggests that the film will contain not 
only a critique of the power of the evil Umbrella Corporation, 
but also a second wave feminist broadside against the "beauty 
myth," along the lines of that advanced by Naomi Wolf (1991). 

However, the "beauty myth" critique is not developed in the 
film. This can perhaps be explained in terms of promotional 
strategy. The feminist implications of the teaser trailer might 
have been intended to attract audiences seeking a "social 
message" horror film, as opposed to those looking for a 
"gorefest’; since, in the case of the Resident Evil films, the 
latter audience is almost guaranteed, their needs are hardly 
uppermost in the minds of marketers. Whatever the reasons 
for the disjunction between the film and its feminist 
promotional material, the trailer’s feminist intimations are not 
realized. On the contrary, I will argue that any feminist aspects 
of the film are significantly compromised, if not entirely 
recuperated. What is interesting about the trailer, however, is 
that - like the ironic interview comments made by the 







As the zombie chaos 
begins, Jill shimmies back 
to her former precinct. 



Cop this... The first shot of 
Jill as she enters the police 
station. 


Resident Evil actresses - it attests to a distinct, yet ironic and 
ambivalent awareness of feminist concerns. 

In Apocalypse, both of the leading female characters could be 
argued to be objectified through their Lara Croft-style 
wardrobe of short skirts or shorts and tight vest tops. A 
somewhat spurious rationale for the revealing clothing of the 
central characters is introduced (apparently, according to the 
DVD interview, at Jovovich’s suggestion): namely, that 
Racoon City is experiencing a heat wave. Yet this attempt to 
provide a diegetic explanation for the women’s clothing is 
itself rather threadbare, and it only draws attention to the 
sensationalism of the filmic dress code. 

Camerawork is also important in fetishizing the (white) female 
characters. In the first scene featuring Jill Valentine, we do 
not see the character’s face at all. Instead, the camera follows 
her naked legs, which are exposed by her mini skirt. 

(Valentine wears the same mini skirt and blue tube top outfit 
that she wears in Capcom’s Resident Evil: Nemesis 
videogame.) In the following scene, in which Jill reports to the 
police station overrun by zombies, the initial sequence is shot 
from a low angle to capture Jill’s buttocks and legs as she 
shimmies towards the station. In both films, the camera 
frequently tracks the heroines from behind, fetishizing their 
lithe bodies. 



The camera also frequently 
tracks Alice's body from 
behind, fetishizing her body. 




The relationship between Alice and Jill in Apocalypse is 
distinctly cooler than that between Alice and Rain in the first 
film. Unlike the more hierarchical relationship between Alice 
and Rain, Alice and Jill are presented as near-equals — 
although Jill is forced to concede a hierarchy on witnessing 
Alice’s prowess in combat, remarking "I’m good - but I’m not 
that good." Perhaps because of this competitive element, there 
is even less camaraderie between the two heroines in the 
sequel than in the first film; as in the videogame upon which 
the film is based, the two women hardly ever interact. This is 
consistent with Yvonne Tasker’s observation that 

"though the elaborate description of sentimental, 
homoerotic relationships between men is 
commonplace in the popular cinema, the 
successful female partnerships of Thelma and 
Louise or the television police duo Cagney and 
Lacey, for example, have generated in their wake 
no new wave of female buddy movies or television 
series" (Tasker, 1998:140). 

While the last few years have seen some developments along 


















Alice and Jill — together, 
but apart. There is little 
camaraderie between the 
leading females. 


these lines (McG’s 2000 film version of Charlie's Angels and 
its 2003 sequel are notable examples), Tasker’s observation 
generally holds true. Certainly, Alice and Jill remain more or 
less separate throughout the course of Apocalypse. Even in 
those scenes in which both characters are present, there is no 
banter or bonding, and little co-operation between them. 



Jill locates Angie Ashcroft... 



...and becomes her 
protector. 



Alice also plays mom, 
reinforcing action cinema's 
gendered division of 
emotional labor. 


Although they operate separately rather than in tandem, both 
of Apocalypse’s female protagonists adopt a maternal role, as 
Jill and Alice seek out and rescue Angie (Sophie Vavasseur), 
the young daughter of Umbrella Corporation’s heroic scientist 
Dr Ashford (Jared Harris). The protective and nurturing 
relationship between the two heroines and Angie Ashford 
recalls that between Ripley and the young Rebecca Jordan 
(Carrie Henn, also known in the film as "Newt’) in Aliens. In 
addition to a readiness for violence, it seems that the action 
heroine must also show a flair for motherhood: Uma 
Thurman’s The Bride, in Quentin Tarantino’s Kill Bill: Vol. 2 
(2004), is a recent example of an action heroine who, having 
adopting various roles throughout the film, finally yields to 
her biological "destiny" as mother. (This message is reinforced 
by the pro-life message of the Japanese hotel room scene in 
the same film, in which The Bride pleads for her life on the 
basis that she is pregnant.) Indeed, like so many "kick ass" 
heroines in contemporary action cinema, Alice and Jill, unlike 
the male characters in the film, adopt a parental role. 

The Resident Evil films are not, however, entirely without 
feminist import. First, the heroines of these films are not 
punished for their transgression of gender norms, insofar as 
they actually do transgress them. Moreover, patriarchal power 
is threatened or at least undermined at several points. In 
Resident Evil, the traitor Spence (James Purefoy) is bitten by 
a female zombie when he reveals his treachery to Alice. In 
Apocalypse, meanwhile, Sergeant Nicholai Ginovaeff (Zack 
Ward) helps to save Jill and Angie Ashford from marauding 
zombie dogs. Afterwards, he introduces himself, somewhat 
smarmily, to Jill, but is attacked and killed by a lingering 
hound before he has a chance to complete his seduction. The 
unexpected intrusion of the dog attack into the hackneyed 
seduction scene, together with the ludicrously swift 
destruction of the patriarchal "protector," humorously 
undermines the sergeant’s flagrant machismo. Indeed, 
Ginovaeff s demise can be read as the death of a patriarch. As 
the sergeant fights with the dog he shouts to Jill: 

"Take the girl; I’ve got this bitch" (my italics reflect 

the spoken emphasis). 


The implied equation between Angie Ashford and the dog 
ensures that the destruction of this sexist male provides a 







Despite the films’ 
phallocentric mode of 
address, patriarchy is 
attacked throughout both 
films. Here, Resident Evits 
traitor gets it in the neck... 



...while Ginovaeffs 
ineffectual seduction 
signals the redundancy of 
patriarchy in Apocalypse. 


moment of anti-patriarchal pleasure. 

This anti-patriarchal sensibility is evident in the violence 
actions of the genetically enhanced Alice at the end of 
Apocalypse. In the slightly confusing scenes after the team has 
escaped from Racoon city and saved Angie, Alice finds herself 
inside a tank, under the supervision of Umbrella Corporation 
scientists at the Umbrella Medical Research facility. Her 
physical and mental powers, one of Umbrella scientists 
observes, have been massively augmented. When she is 
removed from the tank, Alice attacks a young male scientist, 
thrusting a pen towards his eye. A close-up shot shows the pen 
as Alice brings its tip to rest, just before it pierces the 
scientist’s eye. Although Alice elects to beat up, rather than 
mutilate, the scientist in order to escape from the facility, the 
threatened ocular penetration conveys Alice’s rejection of, and 
opposition to, the male gaze, and it recalls the classic Freudian 
linkage of the castration complex to the male fear of damage 
to the eyes. 

Afterwards, as Alice escapes from the medical research 
facility, she is spotted on a CCTV monitor by a security guard. 
Alice returns the guard’s gaze, staring back at the camera with 
a vampish glare and causing the guard’s nose, and then his 
eyes to bleed, before he drops dead to the floor. The 
provocative (drop dead gorgeous?) pose Alice adopts as she 
stares at the guard through the camera recalls the conventions 
of fashion photography. Yet Alice now has a deadly beauty, 
reversing of the objectifying gaze with which Jovovich is 
associated as a L’Oreal model. 



Drop dead gorgeous. Alice 
returns the security guard's 
gaze... 


In conclusion, the gender politics of both of the Resident Evil 
films are complex but ultimately troubling. The films depict 
patriarchal attitudes unflatteringly and frequently undermine 
such attitudes, while they embody an approved model of 
masculinity in Resident Evil’s gentle anti-corporate activist 
Matt — notwithstanding his typically liberal naivete in 
worrying primarily about whether Umbrella’s activities are 
legal or illegal. The films' women, meanwhile, are active, 
violent agents. Alice even reverses the male gaze in 
spectacularly literal fashion at the end of Apocalypse. 
Undoubtedly, such images destabilize gender representations 
such that, as Yvonne Tasker argued some time ago, 

"it would be possible to see the centrality of action 
heroines in recent Hollywood film as posing a 
challenge to women’s social role, and to her 
representation within the cinema’s symbolic order" 
(Tasker, 1993:123). 


As in the videogames on which the films are based (which 
allow female avatars), femininity is both dynamic and potent. 







...with deadly 
consequences. 



Alice resists the objectifying 
gaze, attacking the 
Umbrella Corporation 
scientists. 


At the same time, however, a phallocentric mode of address 
constructs both films’ white heroines as sexual objects. 

Indeed, Jill seems far more active/resourceful in the 
videogame Resident Evil: Nemesis than in the film 
Apocalypse. And in both films' narratives, homosociality and 
homosexuality are thwarted or precluded for the heroines. The 
way the sequel has the heroine adopt a maternal role is also 
problematic from a feminist perspective. Finally, the actresses’ 
speak about the films’ stereotypical sartorial codes with an 
ironic complicity that shows their critical awareness of the 
films’ objectification of women, at the same time as the films 
work to recuperate and naturalize hypersexualized femininity. 
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In all his naive liberalism, 
Matt is the acceptable face 
of masculinity in Resident 
Evil. 
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A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 



Deus ex machina: Alice’s 
motorbike crashes through 
the stained glass window of 
the church in Apocalypse. 



Say your prayers... Alice is 
associated with the 
iconography of white 
European Christianity 



Like Buffy the Vampire 
Slayer, Alice is a slick, 
emotionless, 
"professional"... 


"I normally drive a Cadillac." 

Race, violence and comedy 

In considering patterns of racial representation in the 
Resident Evil films, these racial issues must not be considered 
independently from considerations of gender. Although this 
injunction has become something of a cliche in media, film 
and cultural studies, it remains an important point to 
reinforce in general and in relation to the action film in 
particular. Some recent liberal accounts of the media 
representations of women maintain a Panglossian optimism in 
part by neglecting other categories of difference. For example, 
in addition to its progressivistic and rather undiscriminating 
celebration of the media’s handling of gender issues, David 
Gauntlett’s Media , Gender, and Identity (2002) fopen works 
cited In new window] barely mentions racial issues — or, for 
that matter, considerations of social class. Yet action cinema 
even - or perhaps especially - when it represents women as 
capable and active subjects often treats racial minority 
characters invidiously. 

Symptomatically, Resident Evil’s only black character is killed 
by the Hive’s defences early in the film, while the other visible 
minority (Latina) character, Rain, is cast in a supporting role 
in relation to the white heroine, Alice. The characterization of 
Rain as a violent woman with "attitude’- and of Alice as only 
belatedly vengeful - also conforms to a racist stereotype. 
Drawing on the work of Kimberley Springer, Charlene Tung 
(2000: no) notes that in action genres, white and black 
bodies may not be read identically. Visible minorities, she 
argues, are "always already violent" owing to their supposedly 
"savage" ancestry, while white women need to be provoked 
into violent action. 

It is also worth noting in this connection that white female 
action heroines are commonly presented as slick, emotionless 
and "professional." As Deneka MacDonald points out in 
relation to the white action heroine of Buffy the Vampire 
Slayer, Buffy is "not allowed to get angry" (MacDonald, 2004: 
116). In Resident Evil, Alice is the consummate white 
professional, an impartial paragon of liberal feminist 
rationality, the blinding whiteness of whose body presents a 










...who combines 
extraordinary physical 
agility with cool objectivity, 
a distinctly "white" 
combination in television 
and film representations. 


striking feature of the film’s promotional posters and other 
materials. Rain’s menacing attitude, on the other hand - 
signified by her nearly permanent pouting scowl - suggests 
that she is a creature of instinct, prone to bouts of 
unpredictable violence. 

Racial representations in Apocalypse are equally, if not more 
problematic. The film once again constructs Alice as super¬ 
white, but this time through the mise-en-scene rather than 
through her attire. Her first appearance in the film occurs 
when she crashes through the stained glass window of a 
church on a motorbike to save Jill and her party. As her 
motorbike clears the altar and candles, daylight floods into the 
previously darkened gothic church. Later, she battles zombies 
who emerge from the ground in a graveyard. Thus Alice is 
associated not just with professional control, but also with the 
iconography of European (white) Christianity and even angelic 
heroism (for a detailed discussion of such iconography in 
Buffy the Vampire Slayer see Kirkland, 2005). 



Doomed by narrative 
convention: Like many 
visible minority characters 
in action cinema, Officer 
Peyton dies first in 
Apocalypse. 



L.J. takes his place... 


Visible minority characters, on the other hand, are presented 
rather less heroically. Early in the film, Alice tells the black 
police officer Peyton (Razaaq Adoti), who has been bitten by a 
zombie, that if he isn’t immediately destroyed by his 
colleagues, he will soon be dead, and is then likely to succeed 
in killing his colleagues. "That’s just how it is," she tells him 
sternly, perhaps echoing the audience’s awareness of the 
narrative convention that racial minorities die first in action 
horror films. (Compare, for example, the early demise of 
Poncho Ramirez, played by Richard Chaves, in John 
McTiernan’s 1987 film Predator ). Indeed, the officer soon dies 
and is shot by Jill to ensure that he remains dead. 

In order to fill the representational void, the film then 
introduces another black character, L.J. (Mike Epps). His first 
appearance occurs near the film's start in the police station Jill 
inters, where presumably he has been arrested as a criminal 
suspect. Yet L.J. plays remarkably little part in the action and 
has practically no narrative function beyond comic relief; on 
first meeting Jill, he tells her: "You can call me L.J., on 
account of the informal situation." In an early scene, he 
crashes his car after being distracted by the sight of two naked 
zombie prostitutes. 

L.J. is also unnecessarily violent, shouting "Yeah! 10 points!" 
when he runs over a zombie in his car. Towards the end of the 
film, when another member of the team, Oliveira (Oded Fehr), 
"takes out" two of the guards around the helicopter waiting to 
take the survivors out of Racoon City, L.J. administers some 
additional kicks to the guards before Jill stops him. The scene, 
to be sure, is light-hearted in tone; but however comic, L. J.’s 




...and provides some comic 
relief. 



L.J. is presented as 
naturally aggressive, here 
administering additional 
kicks to a downed Umbrella 
Corp security guard... 



...until he is stopped by Jill. 



excessive violence marks him, like Rain in Resident Evil, as 
"naturally" aggressive. 

The survivors overcome the Umbrella Corporation guards and 
take over the Corporation chopper. When the evil Corporation 
agent Dr Cain (Thomas Kretchman) enters the chopper, 
demanding to know why it has not yet taken off, the pilot 
turns around and reveals himself as L.J. L.J. tells the shocked 
villain that the take-off delay is "because I normally drive a 
Cadillac," a quip which indicates a certain consciousness of 
social injustice and an amusing cynicism about the cultural 
representation of black males as secondary and/or 
subservient. Yet his mockingly subversive awareness of racial 
subordination cannot compensate for his marginality 
throughout the film, or for the fact that he is indeed - for all 
his irony - the pilot of the chopper. L. J.’s service role and his 
proletarian status are reinforced at the end of the film. When 
the surviving team of Jill, Oliveira and Angie Ashford come to 
rescue Alice after she has been re-captured by the 
Corporation, L.J. is the chauffeur of the vehicle which arrives 
outside the Umbrella laboratories to whisk her away. 

The world of the Resident Evil films, then, is primarily a white 
one (although not as purely white as, say, the aristocratic 
entourage surrounding Lara Croft in the Tombraider films). It 
recalls Dyer’s (1997: 210) characterization of mainstream 
Western horror as a predominantly white genre. While 
Apocalypse, in particular, shows ironic awareness of racist 
stereotypes, it stops short of challenging them and, indeed, 
often deploys them. Moreover, in both films, any progressive 
gender politics are severely compromised by stereotypical 
patterns of racial representation. The Resident Evil films are 
not unique in this regard. In an article on Buffy the Vampire 
Slayer, Kent A. Ono has argued that despite Buffy’ s ostensibly 
feminist portrayal of a butt-kicking heroine, visible minority 
characters are presented as helpless or useless and are also 
often demeaned through racist language or through their 
characterization as vampires and other monsters. Thus, in 
Buffy, 

"anything other than Anglo-European cultural 

values and logic is marginalised" (Ono, 2000:187). 

While the Resident Evil films may not "other" visible 
minorities quite as conspicuously as Buffy does, they do 
glorify and glamorize active white femininity while 
marginalizing ethnic identities through comic or violent 
stereotypes. 




L.J. crashes his car... 



...distracted by the sight of 
two zombie prostitutes. 



Finally, however, the joke's 
on Umbrella Corp — or is 
it? L.J. is revealed to be the 
"chauffeur" of Umbrella’s 
getaway helicopter, 
ensuring the heroes’ 
escape... 



...but he is the designated 
driver again at the end of 
the film. L.J.'s service role 
reinforces his proletarian 
status. 


Conclusion: from the progressive 
to the postmodern zombie film 

While criticism risks anachronism or irrelevance in comparing 
any set of films with its generic precursors from an earlier 
epoch, I would like to offer here a brief comparison between 
George Romero’s classic zombie trilogy and the Resident Evil 
films to contextualize and summarize this article’s critique of 
gender and racial representation. 

Narratively and cinematographically, the Resident Evil films 
invite comparison with Romero’s classic "living dead" series, 
especially the social satires Dawn of the Dead (1979) and Day 
of the Dead (1985). Many shots in both films explicitly quote 
Romero. In Apocalypse, to take just one example, a 
newspaper bearing the headline "The Dead Walk" flutters 
serendipitously before the camera a la an early scene of Day 
of the Dead. Yet the Resident Evil films differ hugely from the 
Romero movies in their cultural politics. As is well known, 
Romero used his zombies as vehicles for social critique. 
Indeed, Romero’s undead seem to totter under the weight of 
their symbolic import, while the zombies of the Resident Evil 
films deliver no particular social message. Romero had, in 
fact, originally been commissioned by Capcom to write and 
direct Resident Evil, but he was later fired on the grounds that 
his script was substandard. This dismissal of Romero seems 
remarkable: Romero is, after all, an acclaimed horror auteur 
with an impressive back-catalogue of socially satirical films 
containing well-developed characters. 

But this is precisely why Romero would have been an 
inappropriate director of these films, The Resident Evil 
movies do not aspire to the social critique or complex 
characterisation. Instead, they rely for their appeal on special 
effects and the bodily spectacle of their gun-toting heroines. In 
this sense, the Resident Evil films can be seen as postmodern 
texts, like the recent spate of zombie films - Danny Boyle’s 28 
Days Later (2002), Edgar Wright’s spoof Shaun of the Dead 
(2004) and arguably (Harper, 2006) Zack Snyder’s 2004 
remake of Romero’s Dawn of the Dead. All these pay homage 
to Romero, but abjure the maestro’s project of social criticism. 

In fact, the Resident Evil films can be seen as products of an 
anxious cultural climate in which the imagining of otherness is 
particularly attenuated. In this connection, it seems significant 
that some of the imagery in these films recalls television 
images of the World Trade Center attacks of September 11, 
2001. Resident Evil opens with an accident at a research silo 
of the Umbrella Corporation involving the spillage of highly 
toxic liquid DNA. As a consequence, the Red Queen computer 




Homage to Romero - a 
direct visual quotation from 
Day of the Dead (1985) 



The verite style of Resident 
Evifs gruesome opening 
scenes... 



...resonates with television 
images of the World Trade 
Center attack... 


shuts down, drowning or gassing all of the workers. Although 
the silo is underground, there is a holographic representation 
of a city skyscape and a bright blue, cloudless sky in the silo’s 
"windows," evoking images of 9/11. At the end of Apocalypse, 
meanwhile, the Umbrella Corporation destroys Racoon City 
with a nuclear missile, which explodes above two massive 
towers. 

The response to these outrageous acts of terror against civilian 
targets is simple. The crack team led by Alice and Rain (and, 
in the sequel, Jill) must avenge the slaughter of the innocents, 
replicating the bellicose response of the U.S. administration in 
the wake of 9/11. The billboard posters advertising Resident 
Evil in 2002 proclaimed that "Evil Never Dies," echoing the 
gritty rhetoric of George W. Bush in what has become his 
administration’s ongoing battle against terrorism and the 
"axis of evil." (For more on Bush’s use of the term "evil" and 
his binaristic "them and us" rhetoric see Kellner, 2005, and 
for more on Manichean moralism in cinematic treatments of 
terrorism see Meeuf, 2006.) Like other films emerging shortly 
after 9/11, such as Andrew Davis’s Collateral Damage (2002) 
and Randall Wallace’s We Were Soldiers (2002), Resident 
Evil taps into an audience taste for narratives of "just war" and 
military vengeance. 

Whatever the correlation between the post 9/11 Zeitgeist and 
the Resident Evil films, the cultural mood of the movies is very 
different to those of Romero’s living dead films. Collectively, 
Romero’s films constitute a critique the factionalism and 
isolationism of cold war United States. They are progressive 
horror films because they question the classical horror 
division between "them" (the monster/s) and "us." As Robin 
Wood famously observed, 

"the progressiveness of the horror film depends 
partly on the monster’s capacity to arouse 
sympathy" (2003:171). 

Romero’s zombies, that is, are victims quite as much as the 
human survivors. Resident Evil and its sequel, on the other 
hand, like the video games on which they are based, more 
clearly demarcate the monstrous and the human - or at least 
do not dwell on the possibility that "we" might be morally 
equivalent to, or even worse than, "them." Moreover, in 
Romero’s films - especially in Dawn of the Dead - the 
zombies relay a certain jouissance and are differentiated as 
nuns, softball players, and even Hare Krishna devotees. The 
zombies of the Resident Evil films, on the other hand, 
constitute a pitifully undifferentiated mob. In Apocalypse, for 
example, the only individualized zombies (excluding the 
characters who are bitten and later return to attack the living) 






...on September 11,2001. 


are the two naked prostitutes who distract L.J. so much that 
he crashes his car. Although they are the victims of Umbrella, 
the Resident Evil zombies are nonetheless "othered" as the 
investigators’ enemies. This "them and us" dualism also 
underpins reactionary responses to the “terrorist threat” in the 
post-9/11 context of heightened U.S. insecurity and 
xenophobia. 



The bombing of Racoon 
City at the end of 
Apocalypse also recalls 
familiar images of 
September 11... 



...especially in this low- 
angle shot of the city streets 
as the bomb hits... 



Of course, many other cultural movements and interventions 
have contributed to the general shift from the progressive 
horror cinema of the 1970s to postmodern horror, not least 
the supposed 1980s backlash against feminism (Faludi, 1992). 
George Romero was one horror filmmaker who resisted this 
backlash. As Barry Keith Grant (1990) showed some time ago, 
the women of Romero’s zombie films become increasing 
resourceful and autonomous as the "living dead" series 
progresses. The Resident Evil films continue this general 
trend towards depicting women in powerful and active roles 
who resist and even attack patriarchal forces. Yet equally 
surely, the Resident Evil women are objectified in a way that 
none of Romero’s women are. 

Additionally, the relationship between monsters and women 
in the two sets of films is rather different. In Romero’s oeuvre 
(especially in the second and third instalments of his living 
dead trilogy), zombies are associated with women insofar as 
both groups are seen as marginalized. In the Resident Evil 
films, no such equivalence is drawn. Although both Alice and 
Angie are infected with Umbrella’s T-virus in Apocalypse, they 
are not equated with, or compared to the zombies in any other 
respect. 

The treatment of racial issues in the Resident Evil films is also 
disappointing when compared with Romero’s films. In 
Romero’s Night of the Living Dead (1968) and Dawn of the 
Dead (1978), black characters are fully-fledged and capable 
subjects (although "race" is rarely an explicit concern in either 
film). The Resident Evil films show a nervous awareness of 
racial stereotyping; yet they nonetheless tend to present 
visible minorities as marginal and expendable, or as comic 
stereotypes. 

It would be too simplistic to posit Romero’s films as paragons 
of sexual and racial representation against which 
contemporary zombie movies should be tested and found 
wanting. Romero’s films are, after all, rather elitist insofar as 
they champion the cause of a few survivors in their struggle 
against the zombified masses. Yet the Resident Evil films’ 







.. .and in the image of the 
bomb’s impact. 



Resident Evil's zombies are 
a relatively undifferentiated 
mass ... 


representations of race and gender do seem reactionary 
compared with those of their generic predecessors. The 
handling of these issues in subsequent films in the series 
remains to be seen (Resident Evil: Extinction is in post¬ 
production as I write). However, it can be said that Resident 
Evil and its sequel oscillate between progressive and 
reactionary positions on gender, race and sexual identity and 
offer the kind of "complicit critique" of racism and sexism that 
many critics regard as characteristic of postmodern popular 
culture (Arthurs, 2003). 
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Notes 


l. Here it seems appropriate to anticipate a possible objection. In 
an article on action heroines a few years ago, Elizabeth Hills 
argued, perfectly fairly, that interpreting gun-toting women as 
"figurative males," as psychoanalytic critics such as Carol Clover 
(1992) have tended to do, may suggest that resourcefulness and 
aggression are essentially "masculine traits." Following Deleuze, 
Hills suggests abandoning binaristic male/female models of 
gender. There are indeed dangers in any critical paradigm which 
underwrites a binary model of gender. 

However, it could be argued (as I am sure Clover herself would 
argue) that "masculine traits" are not essentially masculine, but 
have rather been coded as masculine through the patriarchal 
signifying practices of Western culture. From a historicist and 
materialist perspective, such as my own, a discussion of the 
dualistic (male/female) system of gender representation remains 
useful, since this framework is the one within which 
understandings of gender identity are popularly framed (and 
contested) in popular culture. Thus, while Hills is right to assert 
that a gun cannot always and everywhere be read as a "fixed 
referent for the phallus," the psychoanalytic connotation of guns 
is undeniable, at least within contemporary Western contexts. 
Although guns are not always referents for the phallus, I would 
argue that the appearance of Jovovich’s Alice with a gun in the 
poster for Resident Evil implies, for a western audience 
habituated to such imagery, connotes "maleness." 
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1: Copycat’s Dr. Helen 
Hudson (Sigourney 
Weaver) is first presented 
as an impressive figure of 
female authority, though 
immediately following this 
opening scene, she 
becomes the film’s first 
victim, viciously attacked by 
one of the serial killers she 
helped imprison. 


Sexually deviant serial 
killers 



2: Mark (Carl Boehm) as 
Peeping Tom’s serial killer 
cameraman in a film that 
metacinematically explores 
the voyeurism and sadism 
inherent in the cinematic 
gaze. 


Everyman and no man: 
white, heterosexual 
masculinity in contemporary 
serial killer movies 

by Nicola Rehling 

Jon Amiel’s Copycat (1995) opens with renowned criminal 
psychologist Dr. Helen Hudson (Sigourney Weaver) giving her 
stock lecture on serial killers in which she explains that serial 
killers murder for recognition and power, usually over women, 
who constitute the majority of victims. With each killing 
leaving them unfulfilled, they kill again driven by the hope 
that next time might be perfect. To highlight the group that 
poses most risk, Helen asks all male members of the audience 
to stand, and then invites those under 20 or over 35 and those 
of Asian and African American descent to sit down, an 
exercise designed to highlight that 90% of serial killers are 
young adult, white males (still 1). Adding that most women in 
the audience would probably date the men still standing, she 
notes that the majority of serial killers appear to be totally 
“normal” on the surface. 

What interests me about this scene is not only the unusual 
highlighting of the whiteness and maleness of serial killing, 
but also the suggestion that there is something about white 
masculinity that makes it fertile terrain for the spawning of 
such horrendous crimes. Helen implicitly links the apparent 
“normality” of the serial killer with the invisibility afforded by 
white masculinity. At the same time, she suggests that this 
very anonymity is intrinsic to the pathology, since serial killers 
kill precisely to gain recognition. In other words, 
undergridding her lecture is the suggestion that white 
masculinity is a rather empty, depleted identity, which, in the 
serial killer, produces a chain of violent acts intent on 
attaining a form of subjectivity that remains ever elusive. 

Copycat is one of the many serial killer films released in the 
90s in the wake of the Oscar-winning success of The Silence of 








3. Psycho’s Norman Bates 
(Anthony Perkins) dressed 
as his castrating mother, 
establishing the motif of the 
gender-confused serial 
killer that soon became a 
staple of the genre. 



4: Copycat’s serial killer, 
Peter Foley (Michael 
McNamara), is awkward 
and childlike before his wife 
in the domesticated space 
of the home. 



5: Helen’s mocking and 
hysterical laughter function 
as defence against 
Copycat’s sexually 
inadequate serial killer. 


the Lambs (1991), which gave a genre with its roots in the 
slasher cycle a newfound respectability. The popularity of the 
genre was immediately seized upon by the U.S. popular media 
and packaged up in fin-de-millennium anxieties about the 
state of the nation, while neo-conservatives used the 
opportunity to scapegoat reel for real violence. These 
sensationalized accounts not only eclipsed any discussion of 
the violence of U.S. domestic and foreign policies during the 
same period. fil fopen notes in new window! but they also 
sidelined the gendered and raced nature of serial killing. As 
Richard Dyer notes, Helen’s assertion that “nine out of ten” 
serial killers are white males follows official statistics, and 
those who dispute this figure 

“only manage to demonstrate small increases in 

percentages of women and non-white serial killers” 

C Seven 38). [open bibliography in new window] 

White masculinity, however, has the privilege of functioning 
as the universal, unmarked, neutral term, a positioning 
dependent on the burden of excess signification carried by 
those bodies that are marked. Writing of African Americans, 
for instance, Michael Rogin argues that oppressed people are 
awarded a “surplus symbolic value” (417), according to which 
negative representations of an individual indict an entire 
social group. The maleness and whiteness of serial killing, 
conversely, both on and off screen, can remain obscured in 
discourses of individual pathology or more generalized 
discussions about the violence endemic to U.S. society. 

In this essay, I would like to insert the whiteness as well as the 
maleness of serial killing into my analysis of the contemporary 
serial killer movie in order to explore the anxieties that the 
genre articulates about contemporary U.S., white, 
heterosexual masculinity. On the surface, screen serial killers 
have little to tell us about normative[2]_white masculinity 
since they occupy a position of monstrous otherness, often 
achieved through pathologizing discourses of sexual deviance 
and/or class inferiority. However, I begin by tracing how 
cinematic representations of non-phallic or “white trash” 
serial killers point to what must be excluded for the 
constitution of normative, white masculinity, thus 
underscoring its dependence on its others (that is, those 
identities against which it defines itself) to police its 
precariously unstable borders. As Jonathan Dollimore points 
out, 


“ [t] o be against (opposed to) is also to be against 
(close-up, in proximity to) or, in other words, up 
against” (229). 










6: Buffalo Bill (Ted Levine) 
sewing together a body suit 
made up of the skin of his 
female victims in The 
Silence of the Lambs. 



7: Buffalo Bill performs his 
identification with femininity 
and his chosen symbol of 
transformation - the death- 
head moth - before his own 
video camera, which 
mediates our access to this 
narcissistic display. 



8: Anthony Hopkins’ 
renowned performance as 
Hannibal Lecter in The 
Silence of the Lambs', the 


Consequently, while normative masculinity constructs itself as 
a locus of origins, it is always troubled by its mutually 
informing relation to its others, who often fail to provide the 
required stability for self-definition. Considering that uncanny 
doublings between detective and killer have become a staple of 
the genre, I then explore the effect of the detective's being 
embodied by a white male, whose identity is always troubled 
by his proximity to the serial killer. 

I further tease out the very different implications of this 
doubling in generic revisions where the detective is a woman 
or person of colour, who is better able to insulate him/herself 
from the violence of the serial killer. This stems not only from 
his/her visually inscribed gender and/or racial otherness, but 
also his/her ability to access the positive investment in 
minoritized subjectivity that attends both identity politics and 
the postmodern celebration of difference. Such identity 
critiques, I argue, have resulted in concerns that white, 
heterosexual masculinity, as the universal, dominant, 
unmarked norm, is an anxiously empty identity that lacks 
specific content, apart from its assigned role as oppressor. 

With this in mind, I end by turning my attention to a body of 
films which, far from othering the serial killer, represent him 
as “abnormally normal,” to use Mark Seltzer’s term (9). These 
filmic representations of the white male serial killer as 
unnervingly two-dimensional and vacuous allow an 
interrogation of contemporary concerns about commodity- 
driven, mass-mediated, hyperreal,[3]_postmodern culture. But 
in the process, they reinforce associations of white, 
heterosexual masculinity with sterility and emptiness, in the 
manner that Helen’s lecture in Copycat implicitly suggests. 

The sexually deviant serial killer 

The common trend of marking the screen serial killer 
monstrous through representations of non-phallic sexuality 
has its roots in Peeping Tom (i960) and Psycho (i960), whose 
legacies are evident in the slasher film and its upmarket 
relation, the 90s serial killer movie. In Peeping Tom, Mark 
(Carl Boehm) kills his female victims using a blade that he has 
fixed to his camera, attempting to capture the image of perfect 
fear on film. He also attaches a distorting mirror to his 
camera, not only forcing his female victims to watch their own 
murder, but also to regard themselves as monstrous (still 2). 
Sadistic though his actions are, they also reveal his need to 
bolster his failed sense of masculinist control, with his 
pathology attributed to the systematic abuse his scientist 
father inflicted on him as part of the father's investigation into 





tightly framed, extreme 
close-up renders him a 
fascinating but demonic 
figure of identification. 



9: Lecter standing in an 
eerily restrained pose. His 
cell is decorated with his 
artwork, signifiers of his 
bourgeois class status. 



10: Artful cinematography in 
The Silence of the Lambs 
suggests that Lecter has 
literally got inside Clarice’s 
(Jodie Foster’s) head. 



11: A close-up shot of 
Lecter caressing Clarice’s 


the effects of fear on the nervous system. Psycho’s Norman 
Bates (Anthony Perkins) kills women that sexually arouse him 
because he has psychically introjected the persona of the 
castrating mother he killed, installing the motif of 
transvestisism and transsexuality that would be repeated in 
numerous films, most obviously Brian De Palma’s blatant 
imitation Dressed to Kill (1980) (still 3). 

Ever since, psychosexual killers have invariably been posited 
as products of a sick family, ensnared in Oedipal dramas that 
prevent them from achieving phallic subjectivity. As Carol 
Clover has argued in Men, Women and Chainsaws: Gender in 
the Modern Horror Film (1992), in slasher films the 
masculinity of the serial killer is “severely qualified.” However 
phallically encoded their stabbing and slashing of female 
victims might be, it always belies the fact that phallic 
subjectivity eludes them (47). 

Clover’s observations can equally be applied to those 
contemporary serial killer movies that recycle slasher 
narratives. For instance, in Copycat, in front of his 
domineering, bed-ridden wife/girlfriend, Peter Foley (Michael 
McNamara), the film’s copycat killer, is as awkward and 
childlike as Psycho’s Norman Bates (still 4). Helen also 
momentarily disarms him by taunting him with accusations of 
impotence. In the final chase sequence, her weapon is her 
hysterical but mocking laughter, which unnerves him long 
enough for female Detective Monahan (Holly Hunter) to shoot 
(still 5). In The Cell (2002), Carl’s (Vincent D’Onoforio) need 
to transform his victims into dolls reveals his insecurities 
about his masculine identity, which are again rooted in the 
abuse he suffered as a child. 

In The Silence of the Lambs, which reworks Psycho’s 
transvestite serial killer narrative, Buffalo Bill (Ted Levine) 
kills size-14 women in order to make himself a bodysuit out of 
female skin (still 6). In a renowned scene, dancing before his 
own video camera, he fumbles below screen, and as he dances 
backwards, reveals that he has tucked his penis between his 
legs. Raising his colourful shawl like outstretched wings, he 
then completes his fantasmatic identification both with 
femininity and his symbol of transformation — the signature 
death-head moth that he leaves in his victims’ mouths (still 7). 
As Judith Halberstam notes, this particular scene would seem 
more designed to scare men than women, screening the image 
of “a fragmented and fragile masculinity, a male body 
disowning the penis” (168). 

The fact that these films feature not only killers who are 
marked by phallic lack, but also often tough female heroines 
with whom we are encouraged to identify (a point I will return 




fingers is charged with 
erotic tension. 



12: A prisoner throws 
semen into Clarice's face - 
a scene that epitomises the 
sexual threat that she faces 
from most of the men in the 
film. 


to), considerably complicates the rigid schema put forward by 
Laura Mulvey in her foundational essay “Visual Pleasure and 
Narrative Cinema” (1975), whereby the cinematic apparatus 
engineers identification with the sadistic, masterful male gaze. 
At the same time, the demonization of non-phallic masculinity 
and/or sexual deviance that this involves inevitably works to 
shore up the values of normative, heterosexual masculinity, 
since identity is always constructed through 

“the relations to what it is not, to precisely what it 
lacks, to what has been called its constitutive 
outside ” (Hall 4). 

In other words, identity formation is always a process, one 
that requires the continual deployment of discursive and 
regulatory practices for the purposes of its reconsolidation. 
Consequently, even as the demonization of the non-phallic 
serial killer insulates normative masculinity from serial 
violence, it also reveals the latter’s dependence on its others 
for self-definition, and therefore its inherent instabilities. 



13: Lecter rapturously 
listens to Bach after 
performing gruesome acts 
of murder. 


The Silence of the Lambs reveals the process of othering at 
work in its representation of Buffalo Bill and Hannibal Lecter 
(Anthony Hopkins), the film’s other serial killer. In many ways 
they are doubled. Both violate the self/other distinction by 
incorporating their victims, though Lecter chooses to 
cannibalize them rather than dress in them. However, while 
Lecter, as a vicious serial killer, could by no means be termed 
a positive representation of white masculinity, he nonetheless 
functions as a fascinating, charismatic figure, gaining iconic 
status as popular cinema’s first serial killer hero (vampire 
aside) (still 8). Indeed, as many reviewers of the film noted, 
The Silence of the Lambs knowingly plays its two serial killers 
off against each other,[4]_positioning spectators to enjoy 
Hannibal Lecter’s escape from the authorities, but also to root 
for its heroine, Clarice (Jodie Foster), as she blows Buffalo Bill 
away. 


While The Silence of the Lambs was embraced by many 
feminist critics for its strong female protagonist, it was 
picketed by lesbian and gay activists, angered at the film’s 
representation of Buffalo Bill, and the concomitant suggestive 
analogies between non-normative sexuality and serial killers 
at a time of rampant paranoia over the AIDS epidemic (Staiger 
i 42 ).[ 5 ]_Buffalo Bill’s gruesome murders of women are 
directly attributed to his gender confusion and his psychic 
need for female identity, which the film represents through a 
variety of images of sexual transgression: polymorphous 
perversity, male effeminacy, homosexuality, transvestism, and 
would-be transsexuality. 





Lecter, on the other hand, is only seen killing male victims 
(the photograph of a nurse whose face he mutilated and 
cannibalized remains safely off-screen), and unlike Buffalo 
Bill, is implicitly coded as heterosexual through his erotic 
interest in Clarice — despite the camp overtones in the 
delivery of his wittiest lines (Young 19). Lecter’s iconic status 
owes much to Hopkins’s compelling performance, in 
particular his emphatic, rasped delivery, his unnerving stiff 
and restrained body postures punctuated by sudden bursts of 
shocking violence, and his mesmerising, piercing, blue eyes, 
which blink with reptilian deliberation (still 9). 

More importantly, unlike Buffalo Bill, Lecter is posited as a 
charismatic, if demonic, figure of identification, engineered 
through the use of controlled, tightly framed close-ups during 
his tense exchanges with Clarice (Tasker, Silence 10) (still 10). 
One meeting, which opens with Lecter ironically informing 
Clarice that “people will say we are in love,” is particularly 
erotically charged. As he hands her a file to help her with the 
case, a close-up cutaway shot focuses on Lecter caressing 
Clarice’s fingers (still 11). Lecter is also capable of perverse 
acts of heterosexual gallantry, such as when he talks fellow- 
inmate Miggs (Stuart Rudin) into killing himself as 
punishment for throwing semen into Clarice’s face (still 12). 
Thus Lecter “occupies the place of the charming but 
mysterious and potentially violent gothic male” to Clarice’s 
gothic heroine (69), while Buffalo Bill occupies the place of 
“the ultimate monster” (Staiger 150), positionings inextricable 
from the film’s discourse on sexuality. 

Nevertheless, Lecter’s desire for Clarice always also renders 
him a potential threat — indeed, his insistence on learning 
about her deepest trauma in return for help capturing Buffalo 
Bill is posited as akin to a psychological rape. In view of the 
fact that most other white, heterosexual men in positions of 
patriarchal authority in the film show similar erotic interest in 
Clarice or subject her to varying degrees of sexist behaviour 
and/or violence, links them with the threat that both Buffalo 
Bill and Lecter pose, a point I explore further below. Lecter 
thus functions as “the other within” the category of middle- 
class, white, heterosexual masculinity, implicating it in his 
violence. However, as Elizabeth Young notes, the film’s 
“feminist critique of male violence against women” is severely 
mitigated by its demonized representation of Buffalo Bill, 
since it 

“displaces that violence — which in social practice 
is overwhelmingly committed by heterosexual men 
— onto the Active scapegoat of male 
homosexuality” (20). 



Lecter is not only played off against Buffalo Bill’s sexual 
perversity, however. He is also differentiated in terms of his 
eloquence, wit, intellectual genius, and refined, middle-class 
tastes — he even performs the gruesome murder of his prison 
guards in style, to the accompaniment of Bach (still 13). 
Conversely, the otherness of Buffalo Bill is also inscribed 
through his portrayal as “white trash,” signified through his 
run-down abode, clothes, accent and inarticulateness, a 
characterization in which other 90s serial killer films follow 
suit (still 14). 
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“White trash” serial killers 


White trash serial killers The derogatory descriptor “white trash” has recently received 

academic attention, most notably from Annalee Newitz and 
Matthew Wray, who argue that 

“[y]oking a classist epithet to a racist one, as white 
trash does, reminds us how often racism is in fact 
directly related to economic differences” (169). 
fopen bibliography in new windowl 



14: Buffalo Bill, The Silence 
of the Lambs’ inarticulate, 
“white trash” serial killer, is 
played off against the 
eloquent, intellectual, 
bourgeois Lecter. 



15: Copycat’s “white trash” 
killer, Cullum (Henry 
Connick Jr.), revels in killing 
a cop. 



16: Brad Pitt cast against 
type as Kalifornia’s 


“White trash,” they argue, is a non-dominant form of 
whiteness that undermines notions that white identity is 
necessarily “the primary locus of social privilege and power” 
(169). Nevertheless, this function would seem to come at a 
high cost in 90s films such as Copycat, Kalifornia (1993) and 
Natural Born Killers (1994). There the serial killer is 
demonized through the deployment of crude stereotypes of 
white, working-class, rural masculinity and played off against 
the middle-class whites whose lives he threatens. As with the 
abusive, redneck sadists in John Boorman’s influential 
Deliverance (1972), simply being “white trash” would seem to 
give sufficient narrative justification for these killers’ 
murderous impulses. 

Copycat’s first serial killer, Daryll Lee Cullum (Henry Connick 
Jr.), whose threat to the white, bourgeois Helen is explicitly 
sexual, is an unshaven, swaggering, redneck lout, with bad 
teeth and a crude vocabulary, who even screams out “yee ha!” 
after shooting a cop and spitting on his body (still 15). 
Kalifornia makes no bones about the class of its serial killer: 
as Brian (David Duchovny) and his girlfriend Carrie (Michelle 
Forbes) meet Early Grayce (Brad Pitt) (whose name alone 
renders him an atavistic throw-back) and Adele (Juliette 
Lewis), Brian’s voice-over informs us: 

“If you looked in the dictionary under ‘poor white 
trash,’ a picture of Early and Adele would have 
been there.” 

Early has unkempt, greasy hair, scruffy clothes, and spits, 
swears, burps, grunts and drinks beer for breakfast (still 16). 
Indeed, Carrie’s original suspicions about Early are alerted 











uncouth, “white trash” serial 
killer, Early Grayce. 



17: Early Grayce’s bad 
table manners offend Carrie 
(Michelle Forbes), who 
immediately regards him as 
a threat solely because he 
fails to live up to her 
bourgeois standards of 
decorum. 



18: Kalifornia’s middle-class 
Brian (David Duchovny) 
experiences raw, primal 
masculinity during 
homosocial rituals with 
Early. 



19: Brian shoots Early at 
point blank range, rejecting 
his previous liberal stance 


solely because he offends her middle-class sensibilities. A 
scene at a diner makes that clear when it intercuts a close-up 
of Early playing with his sweaty socks at the dinner table 
against a shot of her disapproving gaze (still 17). Brian, on the 
other hand, is initially attracted to Early, and enjoys the 
homosocial rituals of getting drunk and learning to fire a gun 
with him in the face of Carrie’s disapproval. The suggestion 
here is that Brian’s masculinity has been jeopardized by his 
bourgeois, consumer-led lifestyle and his relationship with a 
dynamic, career-driven woman (still 18). 

When it becomes obvious that Early poses a sexual threat to 
Carrie, however (his long-term abuse and murder of Adele are 
dealt with more perfunctorily), the film rehearses the common 
trope of remasculinization through violence. While Brian had 
earlier argued against the death penalty with his middle-class 
friends, refusing the existence of innate evil, he soon jettisons 
his liberal beliefs, shooting Early at close range. Brian thus 
guiltlessly dispenses a punishment that not only reaffirms 
existing class hierarchies but also differentiates him from his 
“white trash” other in the very act of proving that his own 
primal masculinity is still very much intact (still 19) 

Oliver Stone’s experimental, though ideologically incoherent 
Natural Born Killers, on the other hand, offers a more 
complex representation of the “white trash” serial killer. In the 
tradition of the outlaw couple inaugurated by Bonnie and 
Clyde (1967), gender norms are violated by the fact that 
Mallory (Juliette Lewis) relishes in the killing spree as much 
as Mickey (Woody Harrelson), though her violence is 
contextualized against the sexual abuse she suffered at the 
hands of her father (Rodney Dangerfield) as well as other male 
authority figures (still 20). Similarly, in the bio-doc Monster 
(2003), based on the life of one of the few known female serial 
killers, Aileen Wuornos, female violence is posited as a 
response not only to class injustice, but also patriarchal 
violence. 

While Natural Born Killer’s Mickey is also given an abusive 
family background, unlike Mallory he is endowed with satanic 
dimensions, even morphing into the figure of a bald, blood- 
drenched devilish figure surrounded by engulfing flames in 
several intercutting shots throughout the film (still 21). 

Indeed, the stereotypically wise Native American that Mickey 
kills — thus forging a link between the white violence on which 
modern America was founded and the whiteness of serial 
killing — sees “demon” projected across Mickey’s chest, but 
believes Mallory to be suffering from “sad sickness” (still 22). 
Mickey, who, unlike most “white trash” serial killers, is 
compellingly eloquent, justifies his violence as an attempt to 
rise above the banality of a defiling image culture (implicitly 






against the death penalty 
for serial killers. 



20: Mallory (Juliette Lewis) 
being subjected to abuse at 
the hands of her father 
(Rodney Dangerfield) in 
Natural Born Killers. 



21: “White trash” serial 
killer, Mickey (Woody 
Harrelson), morphs into a 
diabolical figure as he tells 
TV presenter Wayne Gayle 
(Robert Downey Jr.) that 
everyone has demons 
raging inside them. 



22: The Native American 


coded as feminizing). He proudly declares himself a “natural 
born killer” in a scene that encapsulates the film’s pivotal 
discursive contradiction: blaming violence both on the 
contaminations of the media and an innate, primal aggression 
that is indexed through representations that are unavoidably 
classist. 

The 90s trend for “white trash” serial killers can partly be 
attributed to their white-on-white, straight-on-straight, 
gender-indiscriminate violence (though women are subjected 
to sexual abuse, with Early and Mickey both raping female 
captives), which largely escape the identity critiques that have 
pivoted around the categories of gender, race and sexuality in 
recent years. In her discussion of rednecks in the horror genre, 
for instance, Clover argues that “the displacement of ethnic 
otherness onto a class of whites” is “the most significant 
‘ethnic’ development” in recent popular culture (i35n.2i). 
However, it would be reductive to read these “white trash” 
killers solely as symbolic stand-ins for racial minorities, a 
reading that would overlook entrenched histories of prejudice 
against rural and urban, white, working-class people, who are 
often held responsible for their poverty. Indeed, Clover’s 
reading is itself also symptomatic of the ways in which class is 
often subsumed into racial discourse. 

Newitz, on the other hand, has argued that films in which 
middle-class whites are abused by “white trash” villains free 
privileged whites from the guilt of exercising white power 
whilst allowing them to prove their superiority and innocence 
(“White Savagery” 139-44). This works to confirm classist 
assumptions about the abusive hypermasculinity of white 
working-class males and legitimize a violent resurgence of 
punitive power that attempts to purify middle-class whiteness, 
in particular middle-class, white, heterosexual masculinity, of 
any contamination. 

However, as Newitz and Wray note, “white trash,” being both 
inside and outside the category of whiteness, always 
constitutes “both an internal and external threat” (169). This 
threat is evident in Stone’s more critical Natural Born Killers, 
which, less subtly than The Silence of the Lambs, parallels the 
serial killer’s violence with the violence enacted by all white 
male authority figures — Mallory’s father, Scagnetti the killer 
cop (Tom Sizemore) (still 23), Tommy Lee Jones’ hysterical 
prison warden (still 24), and the unctuous reality TV 
presenter, Wayne Gale (Robert Downey Jr.), who ends up 
participating in the killing spree (still 25). The film thus 
destabilizes the opposition between institutionalized, white, 
patriarchal violence and the violence of the serial killer, even 
as it deploys the image of the “white trash” serial killer to 
represent primal, unadulterated, “natural born” aggression. In 




Mickey eventually murders, 
positing him beyond 
redemption, regards Mickey 
as the demon he has seen 
in his dreams. 



23: A demonic, black and 
white image of Natural Born 
Killers’ murderous cop 
Scagnetti (Tom Sizemore) 
flashes on the screen as he 
reassures a future female 
victim, “I’m the Law, Ok? 

I’m a protector.” 



24: Tommy Lee Jones in a 
cameo role as Natural Born 
Killer’s hysterical prison 
warden, whose violence is 
sanctioned by the law. 


the following section I further explore films that self¬ 
consciously double white male representatives of the law with 
the serial killer, interrogating what anxieties about white, 
heterosexual masculinity are screened in the process. 

Uncanny doublings between the 
detective and serial killer: the implications 
for white, heterosexual masculinity 

The common trend of highlighting uncanny resemblances 
between the detective and killer has its roots in the doubling of 
the hero and monster that attends the gothic tradition, where 
the monster represents “the other within” — that is, those 
fears and desires that the hero has had to repress in order to 
enter civilized, bourgeois society. [6] [open notes in new 
window! While the monster, therefore, always functions as an 
othered figure, s/he always troubles the hero’s identity since 
s/he represents the “return of the repressed.” In the police 
procedural style serial killer movie, the serial killer often 
delights in highlighting uncanny similarities between himself 
and the detective, suggesting that they merely operate on 
different sides of the law. When the detective is embodied by a 
white male, any doubling between investigator and killer 
inevitably calls into question the detective’s sense of 
innocence. 

Of course, in most films, the detective is redeemed in narrative 
closure, most often through his violent dispatch of the killer. 
Such a conclusion re-secures the boundaries of the detective's 
identity and repeats the common motif of “regeneration 
through violence” that Richard Slotkin has located in frontier 
literature and mythology, and which is endlessly repeated in 
popular U.S. cinema. 

At the same time, the difficulty the white male detective 
initially faces in establishing an identity distinct from the 
white male serial killer, with both sharing the unmarked, 
universal identity of the dominant norm, not only raises 
questions of white, heterosexual masculinity’s complicity in 
patriarchal violence, but also it represents concerns about the 
difficulty of white male self-distinction in 

“a culture that appears to organize itself around 
the visibility of differences and the symbolic 
currency of identity politics” (Robinson 3). 

Red Dragon (2002), the prequel to The Silence of the Lambs, 
and remake of the earlier Manhunter (1986), knowingly 
highlights similarities between the white male profiler and 
serial killer. One of the opening scenes reveals FBI profiler 






25: TV presenter Wayne 
Gayle joins in with the 
killing, complete with a 
Rambo-style headband, 
telling Mickey he feels alive 
for the first time. 


Uncanny doublings 



26: Red Dragon’s profiler 
Will Graham (Edward 
Norton) and Hannibal 
Lecter are visually doubled 
through similar costume 
and wounds. 



27: The final shot of Red 
Dragon shows Will reunited 
with his family in the 
privatized setting of his 
boat, divorced from any 
social context. 


Will Graham (Edward Norton) enlisting the help of famed 
forensic psychoanalyst Hannibal Lecter (Anthony Hopkins), 
whose bourgeois and professional status initially safeguards 
him from suspicion. As a profiler, Will’s very job is to identify 
with the killer’s psychic processes. When Will states, “I’m 
starting to be able to think like this one,” Lecter cannily 
replies, 

“You’re able to assume the emotional point of view 

of other people, even those that might scare or 

sicken you. It’s a troubling gift, I should think. 

How I’d love to get you on my couch.” 

When it dawns on Will that Lecter is in fact the killer he 
pursues, in the violent struggle that follows the two men are 
visually paralleled. Both are dressed in dark suit trousers and 
white shirts (symbols of moneyed, patriarchal authority), and 
both stab each other’s left side, marking their pristine white 
shirts with almost identical, bloody stains (still 26). After his 
arrest, Lecter informs Will, “You caught me because we are 
very much alike.” In addition, when Will’s use of an irritating 
journalist as bait leads to the latter’s gruesome murder at the 
hands of the film’s second serial killer, Francis Dolarhyde 
(Ralph Fiennes), Lecter asks Will whether he enjoyed 
orchestrating the journalist’s death. Then, also manipulating 
Will’s guilt at putting his own family at risk, he taunts him by 
claiming, “No one will ever be safe around you.” 

Lecter thus deploys his skills as a brilliant psychoanalyst in 
order to play on Will’s darkest fears of his own complicity. 
While Will asserts that there is a major difference between 
him and Lecter — he is not insane — the suggestion of shared 
characteristics is nonetheless voiced. Indeed, the final shot of 
Will reunited with his family in the privatized space of the 
bourgeois family suggests that he has turned his back on the 
profession that rendered his own identity and sense of 
innocence a fragile affair (still 27). 

The Watcher (2000) and Blood Work (2002), which rehearse 
homoerotic narratives of a highly personal game of cat and 
mouse between serial killer and detective, also screen the 
difficulties the white male detective faces in distancing himself 
from the killer. The Watcher’s serial killer, David Griffin, is 
played by Keanu Reeves, whose wooden acting style has led to 
him being described “as a kind of pure, blank surface, lacking 
all depth” (Rutsky 187), rendering him the apotheosis of the 






28: Keanu Reeves' vacuous 
star person renders him the 
archetypal, depthless, 
affectless serial killer in The 
Watcher. 



29: James Spader as The 
Watcher’s guilt-ridden, 
burnt-out, Detective 
Campbell. 



30: Keanu Reeves’ serial 
killer informs Campbell that 
they need each other for 
self-definition in a scene 
charged with barely 
sublimated homoerotic 
tension. 


vacuous, two-dimensional serial killer profile (still 28). 

Indeed, Griffin’s only passion is his relationship with the film’s 
profiler, Joel Campbell (James Spader). In the film’s narrative 
past, Griffin had kidnapped Campbell’s girlfriend in order to 
keep Campbell and him “together forever,” describing this 
event as “our finest moment.” 

While Campbell manages to track Griffin down before his 
girlfriend is killed, his decision to leave her tied to a chair 
while going in pursuit of Griffin proves disastrous when the 
house catches fire and she is subjected to an agonizing death. 
Racked by guilt, Campbell is reduced to an insomniac, 
tranquilizer-dependent wreck who retires from the force and 
moves to Chicago in order to be near his girlfriend’s grave 
(still 29). Griffin, however, soon locates him, shadowing his 
every move, and forces him out of retirement by sending him 
pictures of his future victims. When Campbell’s female 
therapist suggests that Griffin re-instated their relationship 
because he missed Campbell, her question, “Did you miss 
him?” angers Campbell but nonetheless remains unanswered. 
Griffin, though, much like Lecter with Will in Red Dragon, 
delights in drawing attention to their mutually informing 
relationship: 

“We need each other. We define each other. We’re 

yin and yang.” (still 30) 

Blood Work rehearses a similar narrative. The serial killer also 
leaves profiler Terry McCaleb (Clint Eastwood) “love letters,” 
that is, a numerical code as clue, after every killing in order to 
entice him into the chase (still 31). When McCaleb suffers a 
massive coronary on the job, the serial killer, who turns out to 
be McCaleb’s irritating neighbour, James Noone (Jeff 
Daniels), murders organ donors who share McCaleb’s unusual 
blood type in order to supply McCaleb with the new heart he 
needs, and thus keep their relationship alive. Noone tells 
McCaleb that their relationship is “meant to be,” while 
McCaleb had earlier confided that his pursuit of the killer 
makes him feel more “connected” with the world around him. 

The detective and killer in The Watcher and Blood Work, 
then, become locked in a relationship of mutual dependence, 
one which screens the precarious nature of white male self¬ 
definition, with the investigator being “in danger of losing his 
identity” because of his “obsessive pursuit” of the killer 
(Tasker, Working Girls 105). Moreover, the detective is also 
made an unwilling accomplice in the serial killer’s crimes, 
although the detective achieves redemption and 
transcendence in narrative closure when he violently kills his 
adversary. At the same time, both films also knowingly screen 






31: One of the “love notes” 
left by Bloodwork’s serial 
killer, indicative of the 
homoerotic “cat and mouse” 
chase between killer and 
detective that characterizes 
the genre. 



32: Bloodwork’s profiler 
McCaleb (Clint Eastwood) 
unwittingly confides in the 
serial killer in an intimate, 
tightly framed, inside-of-the- 
car shot that plays into the 
conventions of the buddy 
movie. 



33: Catherine Tramell 
(Sharon Stone) in Basic 
Instinct’s famed 
interrogation scene: “What 
are you going to do? 


the homoerotic desire that threatens to erupt in all scenarios 
of homosocial bonding, as Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick has notably 
observed, thus airing anxieties about the instabilities of (male) 
heterosexual identifications. Indeed, Noone’s self-chosen 
nickname “Buddy” is no coincidence in a film that reworks the 
homoerotic dimensions of the buddy movie (still 32). 

The fact that “a lack of distance between hunter and hunted” 
foregrounds “questions of desires and sexuality” (Tasker, 
Working Girls 105) becomes more evident in those few films 
with female serial killers and white male investigators in the 
hybrid genre of the erotic thriller. The prime example, of 
course, is Basic Instinct (1992), which reverses the 
conventions of the profiler movie, since the evil serial killer, 
Catherine Tramell (Sharon Stone), seems to have intimate 
knowledge of the detective, Nick Curran (Michael Douglas), 
which “serves to reinforce the suggestion of similarity between 
them” (105). 

This similarity is highlighted throughout the film. Both have 
killed (Nick killed some tourists while high on cocaine), both 
have passed a polygraph test that acquitted them, and, as 
Catherine herself delights in pointing out, both revel in taking 
risks, professionally and sexually. As his professional identity 
slowly slips away from him due to his erotic involvement with 
Catherine — a collapsing of the private/public distinction 
which is common to the genre — Nick is eventually questioned 
by Internal Affairs in a scene that self-consciously deploys 
almost identical mise-en-scene, cameraworkand dialogue to 
Catherine’s earlier interrogation scene (stills 33 and 34). 
Indeed, on being asked to extinguish his cigarette, Nick echoes 
Catherine’s exact same line: 

“What are you going to do? Charge me with 

smoking?” 

Thus the film not only posits him as an equally monstrous 
figure as the killer he pursues in the manner of more 
conventional serial killer films, but it also articulates 
traditional noir instability over male identity caused by the 
aggressive sexuality of the femme fatale. While the film 
certainly plays into backlash fantasies by screening the 
monstrous threat posed by sexually active and professionally 
successful women in rather the worn narrative of white male 
victimhood, it also screens concerns that Nick seems to lack an 
identity, forced to borrow words and phrases from the woman 
who manipulates him at will. 

These concerns, I would argue, are inextricable from the 
difficulties that U.S., white, heterosexual masculinity currently 
faces in accessing a positive, specific identity in the age of 





Charge me with smoking?” 



34: The interrogation of 
Basic Instinct’s cop, Nick 
Curran (Michael Douglas), 
deploys almost identical 
mise-en-scene, lighting, 
camerawork and dialogue 
to the earlier scene with 
Catherine, reinforcing the 
film’s overdetermined 
doubling between serial 
killer and detective. 



35: Angelina Jolie as a 
female cop in The Bone 
Collector, revealing that the 
female protagonist in the 
slasher-inspired serial killer 
movie need no longer be 
masculinized or 
desexualized. 



36: Copycat’s Detective 


identity critiques. The structural logic of identity politics is 
such that it requires a dominant identity — white, 
heterosexual masculinity — with access to the privileges to 
which minority groups aspire. In the process, white, 
heterosexual masculinity is emptied out of positive content 
even as its gendered, raced and sexual privileges — that is, its 
particularities — are unveiled. The important political 
successes of identity politics have thus left the middle-class, 
white, heterosexual male with no distinct identity to lay claim 
to but that of the oppressor. 

Consequently, while white, heterosexual masculinity’s 
universal positioning has undeniably been a position of great 
ideological strength, it also incorporates the anxiety that, as 
the dominant norm, its very ordinariness renders it a rather 
sterile, empty identity. [7].Thomas DiPiero, for instance, in his 
analysis of Grand Canyon (1991) and White Men Can’t Jump 
(1992), has argued that the white male protagonists of these 
films are dependent on women and people of color to define 
their identity, leading him to suggest that white masculinity 
“is not represented so much as an identity” in U.S. culture as 
“a hysterical response to a perceived lack of identity” (117). 

One response in popular cinema to this anxiety has been the 
much-documented emergence of “the white male as victim” 
figure in films such as Rambo: First Blood Part 7/(1985), 
Falling Down (1993) and Fight Club (1999). Many critics have 
suggested that this trend allows a recentring of the dominant 
identity in the very act of decentring it, as well as working on 
the common correlation of victimhood and innocence (Pfeil; 
Robinson; Savran). This certainly applies to the serial killer 
films I discuss above. In these the white male detectives are 
posited as victims as well as heroes, a recuperative strategy 
which reveals how (white) male power can actually 
reconsolidate itself “through cycles of crisis and resolution” 
(Modleksi 7). Nevertheless, the difficulties these white male 
profilers have in distancing themselves from the serial killer 
expresses anxieties about the dominant identity’s relation to 
power and violence, as well as its gnawing sense of its inability 
to lay claim to a specific, positive identity. 

This becomes all the more apparent in films where the 
detective is embodied by a woman (normally white) or person 
of colour (normally African American male) — generic shifts 
which themselves testify to the (limited) successes of identity 
politics, with Hollywood ever keen to co-opt the discourses of 
politicized identity in order to capture wider audiences for its 
product (Davies and Smith 3). These non-white male 
investigators are able to access specific, minoritized identities 
which are unavailable to white male detectives, installing a 
distance between themselves and the white male serial killers 






Monahan (Holly Hunter) 
surrounded by mainly male 
cops, the high camera 
angle emphasizing her 
small stature and implied 
vulnerability. 



37: Composition and a 
dominating high camera 
angle convey that Clarice 
works in an overwhelmingly 
hostile, male environment. 



38: Clarice rescuing Buffalo 
Bill’s female captive, 
rendering her a protector of 
women against the insanity 
of male violence. 



they pursue. 

The female detective, as Carol Clover has noted, has her roots 
in the slasher genre, in which increasingly the male 
rescuer/survivor function has been rendered “marginal or 
dispensed with altogether,” resulting in a female victim-hero 
figure that Clover dubs “the final girl” (60). Complicating 
Laura Mulvey’s binary schema, Clover argues that horror films 
tend to install a sadomasochistic visual economy, engineered 
through point of view shots that oscillate between the killer 
(sadistic identification) and victim (masochistic 
identification). 

According to Clover, the “final girl” — who is invariably 
boyish, “not fully masculine” and “not fully feminine” and 
“sexually reluctant” to boot — acts as a stand-in with which 
the predominately young male audience can identify in order 
to experience but disavow the pleasures of masochism (40, 

18). With “abject terror” still “gendered feminine” (60), 
therefore, Clover does not applaud the prevalence of the “final 
girl” as a feminist development, but rather regards her as “an 
agreed-upon fiction” that the male viewer can use “as a vehicle 
for his own sadomasochistic fantasies in an act of perhaps 
timeless dishonesty” (53). 

Personally, I would credit the “final girl” with more subversive 
potential than Clover, particularly as regards female viewing 
pleasure, which remains rather secondary in Clover’s account. 
But it is also important to remember that Clover’s primary 
focus is the slasher film, out of which the contemporary, sleek 
serial killer movie emerged, and in which the boyish, 
desexualized “final girl” has transmuted into an attractive, 
professional woman, often obliged to field sexual advances 
that threaten her profession identity. While it is important to 
stress that the white, female heroines of these films are not 
necessarily masculinized, an argument that would result in a 
rather circular logic (they are “figurative males” because of 
their narrative positioning and function), it is still the case 
that they are placed in positions of traditional patriarchal 
authority, as we see in such films as The Silence of the Lambs, 
Blue Steel (1990), Copycat, The Bone Collector (1999) and 
Taking Lives (2004) (stills 35, 36 37). 

While the problematic positioning of female heroines as 
representatives of the law limits these films’ ability to engage 
in any comprehensive critique of patriarchy and its 
institutions, they are nonetheless able to tap into popular 
feminist discourses. Those discourses render the films' female 
detectives less troubled by their proximity to the violence of 
the serial killer or by the anxieties of self-distinction that 
plague their white male counterparts. 









39: The unctuous Dr. 
Chilton (Anthony Heald) 
furious at Clarice for 
rejecting his unsolicited 
advances and questioning 
his professional authority. 



40: FBI chief Agent 
Crawford (Scott Glenn) 
functions as a paternal 
figure for Clarice, whose 
own cop father died in the 
line of duty when she was a 
child. 



41: Copycat’s Callum in the 
throes of looping a noose 
around Helen’s neck in a 
scene that forces 
identification with the victim 
through point of view shots. 



The Silence of the Lambs offers a particularly interesting 
example of the female detective. As Yvonne Tasker has noted, 
in accordance with generic conventions, Clarice is doubled 
with Buffalo Bill, since Clarice is also seeking self¬ 
transformation, though in terms of class (she wishes to 
transcend her working-class roots) rather than gender 
(Tasker, Working Girls 106). In her role as profiler, she also 
has to enter the psychic processes of the serial killer in order 
to comprehend his pathology, much as Will does in Red 
Dragon. However, as the generally positive feminist response 
to the film indicates, Clarice’s very femaleness also allows her 
to access the positive identity of a feminist heroine who is 
protecting fellow women from the insanity of male violence 
against women (still 38). 

At the same time, as I noted above, white, heterosexual male 
authority figures in the film are coded as at best ineffectual 
and at worst abusive, largely through the process of doubling. 
The repellent Dr. Chilton (Anthony Heald) and FBI chief 
Agent Crawford (Scott Glenn) are both likened to Lecter due 
to their obvious erotic interest in Clarice, which threatens her 
professional identity. Moreover, Chilton betrays Clarice for 
spurning his unsolicited advances, which Elizabeth Young 
regards as an implicit “literalization” of Miggs’ “disgusting 
act,” differing “in degree but not in kind” (10-11) (still 39). 
Crawford, despite functioning as a substitute paternal figure, 
also uses Clarice as bait to capture Buffalo Bill, rendering her 
the sacrificial lamb of the title (still 40).Thus, the film 
“dramatiz[es] the violent symmetry of gender relations” (11), 
so that although Clarice finally kills Buffalo Bill to protect both 
herself and his latest female victim, women are represented as 
victims of gender violence, not its agents. 

Similar strategies are at work in Copycat, where Helen, who 
publishes and lectures on the topic of serial killing, is at one 
point accused of being complicit in glorifying serial violence. 
As with profilers, she also has the uncanny ability to 
comprehend the killer’s motives and modus operandi. 
However, Helen is attacked by both of the film’s killers in 
erotically charged scenes which deploy slasher-style 
camerawork, orchestrating masochistic identification with the 
victim function in the manner that Clover suggests (still 41). 

In other words, the victim and aggressor roles are distinctly 
gendered in the film. Helen also joins forces with Monahan, 
whose white male partner is killed off remarkably 
perfunctorily in an unrelated case, forging a female alliance 
against (white) male violence (still 42). 

African American male detectives also occupy positions of 
symbolic and moral authority in serial killer films such as 
Seven (1995) and The Bone Collector. Seven’s world-weary, 




42: Helen and Detective 
Monahan work together to 
track down the serial killer 
in Copycat. 



43: Detective Somerset 
(Morgan Freeman) as 
Seven’s erudite, African- 
American cop, researching 
the Seven Deadly Sins in 
the public library. 



44: Seven’s impulsive, 
distraught Detective Mills 
(Brad Pitt) shoots the serial 
killer who decapitated his 
wife, placing himself on the 
wrong side of the law. 


resigned, African American detective, William Somerset 
(Morgan Freeman), is doubled with serial killer John Doe 
(Kevin Spacey), as conventions dictate. Somerset shares Doe’s 
disgust at the immoral and degenerative world that surrounds 
him. He also shares Doe’s literary knowledge and erudition, 
which enable him to comprehend Doe’s elaborate plans to re¬ 
enact the Seven Deadly Sins (Dyer, Seven li) (still 43). Unlike 
Doe, though, Somerset is also characterized by the surplus of 
signification that attends black bodies. 

Most obviously, his role is inextricable from the stereotype of 
the supremely wise African American (evident in films such as 
The Matrix ), the antithesis of the hypercriminalized black 
male that occupies the other pole of racial stereotyping. 
Somerset refuses to be dragged into Doe’s sick games, unlike 
his new, unstable, explosive, white male partner, Mills (Brad 
Pitt), who shoots Doe in cold-blood in revenge for his wife’s 
murder, thus fulfilling Doe’s spectacular plans to stage the 
final deadly sin, “wrath.” (still 44). The final scene has Mills 
carted away by police, now occupying the wrong side of the 
law, complicit in the white male violence he was supposed to 
prevent. 

The Bone Collector screens both a bi-racial and bi-gendered 
alliance between an African American forensic expert, Lincoln 
Rhyme (Denzel Washington), and a white female cop, Amelia 
Donaghy (Angelina Jolie) (still 45). While Rhyme’s blackness 
attracts little comment throughout the film, it still visually 
endows him with a specific identity unavailable to the serial 
killer, who, in accordance with generic conventions, is 
represented as a hypernormative, middle-class, white male. 
Rhyme is further minoritized by being severely paralysed, 
conducing his investigation from his bed. Deploying the mode 
of melodrama, therefore, the film exteriorizes Rhyme’s moral 
virtue and innocence through “the literal suffering of an 
agonized body” (Williams 29). 
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intimate shot of Denzel 
Washington’s paralysed, 
















African-American forensic 
expert and Angelina Jolie’s 
white female cop, who 
defeat the film’s white male 
serial killer together. 
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46: Jeff Daniels as 
Bloodwork’s aptly named 
serial killer, Noone (no 
one), who is literally “the 
man next door” to Clint 
Eastwood’s profiler. 



47: The Bone Collector’s 
serial killer first appears as 
a medical technician, 
guarded from suspicion 
because of the invisibility 
awarded to white 
heterosexual masculinity. 


The “abnormally normal” serial killer 

The anxieties about the lack of white, heterosexual male 
distinction that I have outlined above are also played out in 
the figure of what Mark Seltzer, in a study of real-life and 
fictional serial killers, Serial Killers: Death and Life in 
America’s Wound Culture (1998), has dubbed “the 
abnormally normal serial killer” (9) [open bibliography in new 
window! , who, alongside the sexually deviant and “white 
trash” killer, populated cinematic screens in the 90s. Seltzer 
argues that the profile of the serial killer emerges as the very 
icon of “the mass in person” — “the species of person proper 
to a mass-mediated public culture” (7). For example, he notes 
that it is commonplace for coverage of real-life serial killers to 
comment on his dead average looks (read white male), such as 
the court psychiatrists of Jeffrey Dahmer, who commented: 

“Dress him in a suit and he looks like ten other 

men” (10). 

Seltzer’s comments also apply to many serial killer films where 
the killer is “the man next door,” literally in the case of Blood 
Work, since Noone resides in the boat next to Clint 
Eastwood’s FBI profiler (still 46). Moreover, his very name — 
“no one” - self-consciously highlights the anonymity of the 
serial killer profile. In Stepfather (1987), the serial killer is 
even closer to home; he is a stepfather who moves from family 
to family, killing his new wife and stepchildren when they 
disappoint him. Blue Steel’s female cop, Megan Turner (Jamie 
Lee Curtis), unwittingly dates the film’s psychokiller, while in 
Resurrection (1999), the killer masquerades as a profiler in 
whom Detective Prudhomme (Christopher Lambert) confides 
intimate details of the case. In The Bone Collector, the serial 
killer is a seemingly inconsequential medical technician, just 
one of the many faces that come and go in Rhyme’s apartment 
(still 47). In all these cases, the killer’s unremarkable 
appearance is afforded through the universal, anonymous 
status allotted to white, middle-class masculinity. Indeed, one 
of the few films that screens an African American serial killer, 
Switchback (1997), reveals just how ingrained the profile of 
the hypernormative, white male serial killer is. Bob Goodall 
(Danny Glover) seems an unlikely suspect even in a genre that 
delights in unexpected twists and reversals, precisely because 







he does not fit the profile. Moreover, Danny Glover’s star 
persona as a paternal, supportive African American, cultivated 
primarily by his role as Mel Gibson’s buddy in the Lethal 
Weapon series, also works against easy audience acceptance 
of his villainous status, with the title itself alerting us to the 
switching of generic roles. 

For Seltzer, serial killing must be understood within the 
context of a “machine culture,” characterized by mass- 
mediated societies, economic modes of mass production, 
serial consumption, and an intimate 

“identification with technology that seems to 

empty out the very category of the subject” (20). 

Seltzer contends that in such a culture, attempts at self¬ 
origination, of which serial killing is a part, will always be 
marked by failure since self-invention has now been 
routinized and the self-made man has been absorbed into the 
indiscriminate mass (219). Even the “abnormal normality” of 
the killer is dependent on “primary imitation” — looking and 
acting like everyone else — which is 

“premised on the self as an empty category and as 

an effect of imitation and not its cause” (68). 

Seltzer addresses the issue of the maleness of serial killing by 
suggesting that the serial killer channels “the withering of self¬ 
distinction [...] in the direction of a distinctively gendered 
violence,” which “produces the torn and leaking and opened 
body — the un-male body — as its ‘proof” (144). Implicit in his 
argument is also the fact that new modes of work, the 
demands of consumerism, and technologies of simulation 
impinge particularly on the male subject, since the association 
of masculinity with productivity and self-definition is violated. 
However, he does not address the issue of the race of the serial 
killer profile, with whiteness assuming its privileged position 
of representing the dominant norm. What interests me, 
though, is how concerns about “machine culture” and the 
failures of identity are indexed in contemporary cinema 
through images of the serial killer, whose sterility and 
emptiness is inextricable from his white male status. 

One noteworthy example is the virtual reality fantasy, 
Virtuosity (1995), which features a white male computer 
programme made up of an identikit of the personalities of 200 
serial killers, who is not surprisingly (virtually) embodied by a 
white male (Russell Crowe). His sterility is played off against 
the “surplus symbolic value” (Rogin 417) awarded to his 
passionate, grounded, African American adversary (Denzel 
Washington), a victim of racist abuse in the prison in which he 
has been wrongly incarcerated. Virtuosity conflates the serial 




48: Agent Smith (Hugo 
Weaving) learns to self- 
proliferate in The Matrix 
Unloaded in an uncanny 
image of white male non¬ 
distinction. 


killer with the depthless, disembodied, terminal cybersubject, 
who, in popular 90s cinema, is also most often represented by 
images of hypernormative, white masculinity. The most 
obvious example of this trend is The Matrix (1999), whose evil 
agents (computer programmes who patrol the matrix) all have 
the commonest Anglo-Saxon names imaginable — Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Jones — and all share a blank expression, 
identical suits, ties, tie-pins and sunglasses. This lack of white 
male self-distinction is further played out in the sequels when 
Agent Smith (Hugo Weaving) learns to self-proliferate in an 
uncanny image of white male sameness (still 48). The human 
resistance, on the other hand, is made up of multi-cultural 
men and women, the suggestion being that diversity is a 
signifier of the human. These films reinscribe Cartesian 
discourses whereby white males, as the universal identity, can 
(virtually) disembody themselves more easily than women and 
people of colour, who have historically been represented as 
being at the mercy of their bodies. However, the films also 
articulate contemporary anxieties that this very 
disembodiment, enabled by the lack of surplus signification 
attached to white male bodies, entails implications of sterility. 


American Psycho (2000), based on Bret Easton Ellis’ bitingly 
satirical novel, also puts the figure of the anxiously empty 
serial killer to transactional use, deploying it to explore 
concerns about hyperreal, postmodern, capitalist culture. Set 
in 1980s United States, and comprising an acerbic critique of 
yuppie culture, the film, like the book, trades on analogies 
between serial consumerism and serial killing (Seltzer 65). 

The protagonist, Patrick Bateman (Christian Bale), is the 
diametrical opposite of “white trash.” He is a monstrous 
incarnation of a yuppie, and serial killing the trope through 
which the sterility and horrors of patriarchal capitalist culture 
are both explored and exploited. Indeed, Bateman’s choice of 
predominately female victims suggests complicity between 
patriarchy and capitalism, with his wealth allowing him to buy 
victims, such as the prostitute he lures into his home, and to 
evade capture because of the invisibility that his moneyed, 
white, heterosexual, male status affords him (Grant 27). 


As with the novel, Bateman is the film’s narrator, a trend of 
making the serial killer uncannily familiar that films such as 
Henry: Portrait of a Serial Killer (1986), Natural Born Killers 
and Man Bites Dog (1991) have also deployed, though his 
dully delivered voiceover works more to portray his inner¬ 
emptiness and chilling postmodern ennui than render him 
psychologically complex. For instance, when Bateman is 
getting ready for work, his voiceover lists his beauty routine, 
which includes an inventory of brand products, a distancing 
device deployed throughout Ellis’ novel (Brock qtd. in 
Simpson 148). As he applies a facemask that, combined with 




49: With his freshly applied 
facemask, American 
Psycho’s Patrick Bateman 
looks eerily mannequin-like. 



50: The narcissistic, body- 
obsessed Bateman even 
flexes his muscles in the 
mirror while in the throes of 
having sex. 



51: Bateman waxes lyrical 
about the 80s band Huey 
Lewis and the News before 
hacking his business rival to 
death with an axe in a 
scene replete with 
postmodern parody. 


hard lighting and Christian Bale’s unnervingly affectless 
performance, renders his face uncannily mannequin-like, he 
informs us in a voiceover: 

“There is an idea of Patrick Bateman. Some kind of 
abstraction. But there is no real me. Only an 
identity. Something illusory [...] I am simply not 
there.” (still 49) 

This lack of affect could be explained in psychoanalytic 
discourse as a self-protective gesture that enables him to avoid 
feeling at all in order to ward off trauma. But in the terms of 
the film itself, this emptiness is represented as inextricable 
from the hyperreal, commodity culture he inhabits. Bateman 
is pure simulacrum, an assembly of male images taken from 
the visual culture that surrounds him and a cliche of previous 
serial killers, his very name (a play on Norman Bates) 
rendering him nothing but a copy of a copy. Moreover, while 
Bateman and his friends rampantly consume, they are never 
shown producing. Rather their working day consists of an 
endless round of compliments on appearance and attempts to 
make reservations at exclusive restaurants (still 50). His 
monstrous need to penetrate and dissect the bodies of his 
victims thus seems to function as a means of puncturing the 
tyranny of the image and laying claim to the real of the body, 
along with a lost, primal, productive masculinity. In the case 
of female victims, his grizzly dismemberment of their bodies 
also works to reaffirm sexual difference and secure male self¬ 
distinction in the manner that Seltzer suggests (144). 

That Bateman is immersed in hyperreality is represented 
through Harron’s postmodern stylistics, such as obvious 
pastiches of the slasher film, complete with chainsaw, 
dramatic music and masochistic identification with the female 
victim function. The murder of his rival Paul Allen (Jared 
Leto) (for having a better business card!) is also screened in an 
ultra-stylized mode that prevents easy identification and 
highlights its status as pure performance. As Allen sits on the 
sofa, Bateman dons a plastic raincoat and dances around the 
room to the 80s pop hit, “It’s Hip To Be Square” by Huey 
Lewis and the News, whose banal lyrics Bateman deconstructs 
as an insightful comment on the pleasures of conformity (still 
51). With this upbeat pop song as soundtrack, the film deploys 
a Tarantino-influenced, unnerving mixing of humour and 
violence, though the actual murder is performed off-screen, 
shifting attention to Bateman’s sterility and the culture that 
produced him. At the same time, parody, as Linda Hutcheon 










has argued, both subverts and reasserts what it parodies, 
deploying the codes of its object to communicate a second 
level of meaning (101). For this very reason, many feminist 
critics, far from being repulsed by Bateman, critiqued the film 
for glorifying male violence. Harron’s parodic strategies, 
therefore, might also function as an act of self-legitimization, 
allowing audiences to enjoy consuming celluloid violence in a 
guilt-free mode, even as they simultaneously communicate the 
“waning of affect” and depthlessness that Fredric Jameson has 
argued is intrinsic to postmodern culture (10), and that the 
film posits as constitutive of moneyed, white, heterosexual 
masculinity. 



52: A shot of Seven’s 
“abnormally normal” serial 
killer, “John Doe” (Kevin 
Spacey), as he tells 
Detectives Mills and 
Somerset that he’s not 
exceptional, though his 
work is. 


In keeping with this hyperreal mode, the film ends with the 
suggestion that Bateman’s murders are merely a figment of his 
warped imagination. As with Fight Club, then, it is implied 
that we have been anchored into the perverse fantasy life of an 
unreliable narrator who views violence as the only means 
available for men to break the chains of an oppressive, 
feminizing commodity culture in which masculinity circulates 
as an image. Whether the murders that unfold as real on 
screen actually happened or not, then, is a moot point, as the 
film questions our ability to separate violence from its 
representation and people from commodities. 

Another such example of the “abnormally normal” serial killer 
can be found in David Fincher’s apocalyptic Seven. John Doe, 
a neo-conservative religious zealot, carries out a series of 
elaborately staged murders, each one punishing a 
representative of one of the seven deadly sins, and each sin 
forming the means of the murder. Doe’s appearance is average 
par excellence. As Richard Dyer notes, until Doe gives himself 
up, skilful camerawork, lighting and editing render him 
faceless, 

“a silhouette of a pork pie hat and three-quarter 

length mac” (Seven 41) (still 52). 



53: Seven’s John Doe has 
to call out to Detectives 
Mills and Somerset in order 
to be arrested and complete 
his elaborate staging of the 


On handing himself in at a train station, he even has to shout 
several times before detectives Somerset and Mills take notice, 
and even then his face is lost in the crowd (still 53). Spacey’s 
performance is also the epitome of deadpan, his face 
expressionless except for the odd ironic smile, and his lines 
delivered with monotone, colourless precision (45). While it is 
never clear whether his name John Doe is self-chosen (43), 
Somerset acutely observes that he has become “John Doe” by 
choice. Officially he does not exist: he has no bank records, no 
social security number, no employment records, and even cuts 
off the skin on his fingertips to avoid leaving fingerprints. He 
is both Everyman and no man.Thus, as Dyer argues, on the 
one hand, Doe does not fit into commonplace serial killer 




Seven Deadly Sins. 


profiles (victim of child abuse, mentally disturbed, sexually 
perverted) and even mobilizes those discourses to throw 
police when he leaves behind the fingerprints of his next 
victim, who perfectly fits the FBI identikit profile (35). Yet, on 
the other hand, he represents other aspects of the profile 
purely by being an anonymous white male (39). But if it is the 
privilege of white masculinity to be unremarkable, the casting 
of Morgan Freeman as Somerset certainly works to make 
Doe’s whiteness, and, by extension, the whiteness of serial 
killing, more visible (40), much like Denzel Washington’s 
blackness in The Bone Collector. 

Of course, John Doe’s very ordinariness is the means by which 
he can escape suspicion on the route to becoming utterly 
extraordinary, immortalized by his intricately staged murders 
that have to enter the public realm if his religious crusade is to 
have its desired results. Killing for Doe is inextricably bound 
up in the public sphere, even understood as a profession that 
bestows on him an identity that he, as an “average” white 
male, lacks but desperately craves: 

“I am not special. I’ve never been exceptional. This 

is though. What I’m doing ... My work.” 

In this respect, he mirrors the confessions of several real-life 
serial killers. Ted Bundy, for instance, referred to his serial 
rapes and murders as his “professional job,” suggesting that 
his sense of masculinity was profoundly dependent on being a 
productive worker (Newitz, “Serial Killers” 69). Similarly, 
British serial killer Dennis Nilsen posited his killings as a 
“career,” imagining his arrest at retirement age: 

“If I had been arrested at sixty-five years of age 

there might have been thousands of bodies behind 

me” (Seltzer 18-19). 

Doe’s attempts to literalize the seven deadly sins is indicative 
of the same failure of distance from representation that marks 
many other 90s serial killers in films that screen what Seltzer 
terms 


“the contagious relation of the subject to imitation, 
simulation, or identification, such that 
identification brings the subject, and the subject’s 
desires, into being, and not the other way round” 

(65). 

For instance, whereas Norman Bates killed because he had 
become m/other, Buffalo Bill kills in order to become other: it 
is his desperate need for female identity that drives him to kill. 
Serial killing thus seems to act 



54: Red Dragon’s serial 
killer, Francis Dolarhyde 
(Ralph Fiennes), has 
tattooed his body with the 
image of Blake’s “The Great 
Red Dragon,” which acts as 
a punitive super-ego, 
inciting him to kill. 



55: Copycat’s Peter Foley is 
actually one of the 
anonymous, unmarked, 
young white males asked to 
stand up during Helen’s 
opening lecture, though his 
identity is only apparent 
retrospectively. 



56: An early shot of Peter 
Foley: the light bounces off 
his glasses underscoring 
his lack of depth and 
interiority. 


“in the service of the fantasy and not the other way 
around” (137). 

In Taking Lives the serial killer also kills in order to adopt the 
identity of his victims, a response to the trauma of being the 
twin brother his mother loved least, the suggestion being not 
only that he internalized his mother’s antipathy, but also that 
being a twin rendered self-distinction a difficult affair. In Red 
Dragon, Dolarhyde kills in an act of identification with Blake’s 
empowering image of “The Great Red Dragon,” which forms a 
punishing superego, goading him to kill. Dolarhyde chooses 
his victims from family movies developed in the photo-lab 
where he works. Thus, as Seltzer notes of Thomas Harris’ 
novel, on which the film is based, Dolarhyde identifies with 
“mass reproduction generally,” 

“literaliz[ing] the cannibalistic devouring of other 
people as objects of consumption” (114) (still 54). 

Copycat’s Foley also kills solely to gain an identity, 
copycatting the modus operandi, the victims, and crime 
scenes of famous serial killers that he learnt about through the 
popular media. In other words, Foley has fully identified with 
technologies of reproduction, sharing their modes of seriality 
and simulation, even as the film intimates that it is those very 
processes that stripped him of identity in the first place. As 
with Seven, Copycat takes pains to empty out Foley’s identity 
through his dead average appearance, though in this case, 
Helen’s framing lecture works to make his maleness and 
whiteness visible in retrospect. Our first glimpses of Foley 
render him inconsequential. He is one of the men asked to 
stand up during Helen’s lecture and then he later greets a cop 
at the police station (still 55). In both cases his image is lost in 
a sea of bodies and his identity is only apparent on second 
viewing. His first appearance coded as the killer is faceless — 
just a brief close-up of his glasses that reflect back the image 
of his computer screen (still 56). 

Moreover, Foley is utterly chameleon-like. Before his 
dominant, invalid wife/girlfriend, he is an awkward, sexually 
repressed, boyish figure. Then, when she gives him permission 
to return to his computer, his expression immediately changes 
into a smirk as he skips Norman Bates-like down the stairs. As 
he enters his gothic basement, the mobile camera lingers on 
the photographs and newspapers clippings of his crimes that 
he has plastered on the wall. Then, an oddly low-positioned 
camera trains on Foley donning a doctor’s white coat, before 
panning right to reveal the shocking sight of a woman’s legs 
and then her body strapped to a bed, with a plastic bag taped 
to her head, slowly asphyxiating her. As Foley punctures a 








57: Peter Foley assuming 
the role of a caring doctor in 
one of his many attempts to 
acquire a specific identity. 



58: Natural Born Killer’s 
Mallory videotapes the 
killing of Wayne Gayle - 
elaborating on the film’s 
discursive concern with the 
relationship between serial 
violence and the media. 


hole in the bag to enable the woman a few panicked gasps of 
breath, he assumes the identity of a doctor, and just as he is 
about to inject her, with an eerily tender bedside manner 
informs her, “this is going to hurt a little bit, I’m afraid” (still 
57). Like the white male who falsely confesses to the first 
murder in a desperate bid for recognition, then, Foley also 
lacks a coherent sense of self. 

Despite its thematic concerns about the role of the media and 
popular culture in glamorizing serial killing, though, Copycat 
knowingly recycles previous films (most obviously The Silence 
of the Lambs ) as well as citing real-life serial killers as part of 
its copycat narrative. Indeed, as if to advertize its complicity, 
the film’s title shot is a computer-generated image of a rubber 
stamp repeatedly imprinting the title of the film across the 
screen, a serialized repetition of a signifier divorced from any 
referent. Other serial killer films, such as Henry: Portrait of a 
Serial Killer, American Psycho, Copycat, The Cell, and 
Natural Born Killers reference their complicity by showing 
serial killers videotaping their murders. This trope builds on 
the self-knowing exploration of the pleasures of horror 
spectatorship first screened in Michael Powell’s inaugural 
Peeping Tom, which implicated the spectator in Mark’s 
murderous, white, male gaze (still 58) Other films, such as 
Red Dragon, Copycat, The Silence of the Lambs all show 
killers who save press clippings of their crimes, playing into 
popular understandings of serial killing as “a symptom of a 
society in which worth is measured in terms of fame” (Dyer, 
“Kill and Kill Again” 146). In other words, it is suggested that 
it is not enough for these white male serial killers to simply 
kill. Killing must be performed, witnessed, reproduced, and 
made spectacle for an imagined external other. Serial killing is 
thus represented as a response to “the killer’s panic about the 
failure of self-distinction in the mass,” as Seltzer puts it (135) 
— a failure that is posited as a white male predicament. 

In this essay, I have not attempted to engage with the 
aetiology of real life serial killers, but rather to trace some of 
the transactional uses to which representations of white 
masculinity are put in the contemporary serial killer movie. 
Films with sexually deviant or “white trash” serial killers find 
ways to demonize those categories within white masculinity 
that threaten it with contamination, though the process of 
othering is never totalizing and can always yield unexpected 
instabilities. Those films, on the other hand, that represent the 
serial killer as hypernormative, both Everyman and no man, 
are more complex, airing anxieties about the implied 
emptiness of white, heterosexual masculinity and its relation 
to oppression in an age characterized by identity critiques. Of 
course, any examination of white, heterosexual masculinity is 




always dogged by fears of reconsolidating its dominance, while 
probing into its underlying insecurities can shore up its 
contemporary appeals to victim status. Writing specifically 
about white, heterosexual masculinity is also difficult precisely 
because its ordinary status allows it to occupy both poles of 
the universal/particular binary. It is both all and nothing — 
grounds for both privilege and anxiety. For example, it is 
precisely because normative white masculinity can stand as a 
default subjectivity that these killers can represent general 
anxieties. That is, at the very moment that the whiteness and 
maleness of serial killing are registered, the gendered and 
raced specificity of serial killing can then be subsumed by 
broader concerns about postmodern culture, revealing the 
ultimate privilege of white masculinity to act as a universal 
term even in the act of proclaiming itself to be in crisis. 

Despite these problems, I would like to end by echoing 
Thomas DiPiero’s assertion that, despite the attendant risk of 
further normalizing them, theorizing “average white guys,” is 
essential 

“since the work that goes into obfuscating white 
men’s gender and racial characteristics is also 
responsible for sustaining their political, cultural, 
and economic dominance” (115). 

In other words, it is important to remember that straight 
white men may well be “ordinary” but they are always also 
extra-ordinary as well. 
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Notes 


1. As Christopher Sharrett points out, “While Bush [Senior] 
pummelled Iraq with a devastating air Armada, the talk shows 
were filled with hand-wringing about the popularity of serial 
killer movies” (13). 

2. By “normative” I do not mean “normal,” a term which is often 
used to oppress those people who do not conform to social 
norms, but rather what dominant ideology constructs as 
“normal,” often to the detriment of many minoritized subjects. 

3. Jean Baudrillard, theorist of the hyperreal, has argued that 
the order of the hyperreal substitutes the signs of the real (i.e. 
representations and simulations of reality) for the real itself (2). 
In our media-saturated, image-dominated, cyber-immersed 
culture, Baudrillard pessimistically declares the impossibility of 
recovering the real, a vacuum that is being filled by simulacra 
(copies without originals) (19). 

4. For a summary of reviewers’ discussions of the oppositions 
installed between Lecter and Buffalo Bill, see Staiger (145). 

5. Lesbian and gay activists also picketed cinemas showing 
Basic Instinct for its association of transgressive sexuality with 
serial killing. 

6. For a reading of the monster in horror films as a projection of 
repressed fears and desires, see Wood, ch. 5. 

7. Richard Dyer has made a similar point about whiteness 
generally, arguing that its very ordinariness means that it 
cannot escape implications of non-existence, meaninglessness 
and sterility ( White 212). 
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The audio first classroom: 
a sound place for engagement 
with theory and practice 

by Giovanna Chesler 

In teaching beginning and advanced level media production, I 
have taken on the habit of teaching sound production first, 
followed by instruction on image making. This audio first 
approach began out of necessity: my department had limited 
video production equipment and a pressing need for more 
undergraduate production classes. With a handful of analog 
tape recorders and several outdated Pro Tools editing systems, 
I developed “Sound Production and Manipulation,” an 
advanced level methods course which required students to 
produce narrative, experimental, and documentary audio 
projects without picture. From the beginning, students 
produced exciting and innovative projects and engaged well 
with a methodology and theory set that was new to them. I’ve 
since changed my pedagogical approach and now begin video 
production courses with audio instruction at all levels, having 
applied this methodology to an introductory video production 
course (120 students in six lab sections), a graduate course in 
media methods, and a high school video program for girls 
(Chesler 2005). fopen works cited in new window] 

With the audio first method, students create projects with at 
least two tracks of sound and without picture. These projects 
are less expensive to produce, less clunky in terms of pacing 
and technique, and generally avoid cliches and narrative 
crutches typical of elementary production student work. 
Audio-only projects require that students consider the vast 
potential of sound recording in terms of method and product. 
Further, the audio first classroom can function with limited, 
rudimentary technical equipment or with advanced sound 
editing software and recording studios. Students can record 
on cassettes in their closets or in Foley Rooms directly into 
digital mixing sessions. Elementary makers "mix" on iMovie, 
while advanced students (those with some non-linear editing 
experience) work in Pro Tools. When students advance to 






image making after a sound first approach (though many stay 
committed to working solely with sound) they pay much more 
attention to their mix and to the relationship between sound 
and image, they employ multiple tracks of sound, and avoid 
the crutch of music. I wish to advocate for a sound first 
approach and share some of the practical and theoretical 
techniques for the audio first classroom. 

Theoretical underpinnings 

Sound only projects are not taught as radio production per se 
(though many students will lean toward the This American 
Life format.) As a documentary and narrative filmmaker, I rely 
on film theory and film production methods as the basis for 
the audio first approach and texts for the course are drawn 
from film theory literature. Rick Altman’s chapter “Material 
Heterogeneity of Recorded Sound” in Sound Theory/Sound 
Practice serves as the primary source. In his overview of the 
"phenomenon called sound," Altman evidences the 
complexity, heterogeneity and multiplicity of sound as event 
(16). Beginning media makers engage with "sound as event" 
by considering the distinctiveness of the location where a 
sound will be recorded as well as the distinctiveness of the 
location of reception. They must consider the type of 
microphone and its impact on the recording, the softness or 
hardness of the materials in their recording space, as well as 
their own ears and subjective listening during the reception 
stage. Altman’s terms “attack, sustain and decay,” “sound 
envelope” and “spatial signature” circle back throughout the 
quarter and provide for a shared language that allows students 
to better understand sound and speak of the sounds that they 
imagine. 

Michel Chion’s "Three Listening Modes" in Audio Vision 
provides another linguistic tool for describing the complexity 
of audition. In critique sessions, discuss when and where 
students use “causal listening” (listening for a sound’s source), 
“semantic listening” (finding literal meaning in a sound) and 
“reduced listening” (recognizing the quality, content or timbre 
of a sound.) Even at the production stage, ask students to use 
and consider these modes. With the listening experience in 
mind, some students will prepare in pre-production to engage 
with the audience’s auditory choices and auditory process. For 
example, a producer might create a work that suggests one 
sound source, but then reveal through the piece that this 
sound comes from another, unexpected, source. When 
students move beyond listening for a sound’s source to 
consideration of what a sound evokes (reduced listening) they 
grasp the potential of sound production and design. 

Foley artistry in and of itself, relies on the fact that auditors 


will “incorrectly” read a sound in the causal listening mode, 
avoid the semantic listening mode and engage with reduced 
listening. Practically, Foley artistry instruction figures 
prominently in an “audio-first” course or approach. The 
website http: //www.filmsound.org contains many articles and 
pieces in film sound artistry, and on Foley technique and 
theory specifically. Stanley R. Alten, in Audio in Media, 
presents a useful list of techniques for manually producing 
sound effects: i.e. footsteps in snow = manipulation of 
cornstarch, arrow flying through the air = whipping a willow 
branch (443-447). Theoretically, Foley technique and Foley 
reception connects Chion’s listening modes with a discussion 
of semiotic conceptions of signifier and signified. In Foley, 
objects are manipulated to create sounds which represent a 
signifier. The sound in and of itself is a signifier. These objects 
that produced the sound are not the signified however. 
Typically, as mentioned above, they are objects used in place 
of the signified. Foley work succeeds when the pro-sonic event 
(akin to Metz’ pro-filmic event) is disavowed by reduced 
listening. 

Now, consider Charles Sanders Peirce’s classification system 
of signs with an ear toward sound: iconic signs (sound 
recordings), indexical signs (the dynamic relationship between 
the sound and the object that made it) and symbolic signs 
(words/language used to describe an object or sound.)[i] 
fopen notes in new window! These ideas inspired Foley Tour, 
by Justin Gardner. Gardner comedically produces a fictional 
Foley studio wherein employees eschew substitute objects (i.e. 
the cornstarch method or iconic methodology of sign 
production) for the real source (rooms filled with snow, or 
indexical sign production) as they record extraordinary 
sounds (dinosaurs and bombs!) Hilarity ensues as we hear a 
sound recordist attempting to position the lavaliere 
microphone on the dinosaur itself. Further, the tour guides 
advise visitors to ‘step behind the line’ before the nuclear 
explosion is recorded. Play with signfier/signified 
relationships thrives in Optic Nerve Radio Hour, a project by 
graduate student Ryan Ellis. In this piece, Ellis ironically 
employs the sign system of 1940’s radio plays. The scratchy 
record player, dramatic music, and commercial interludes 
suggesting zeal, intensity and passion ironically frame Ellis’ 
re-creation of the pages of Optic Nerve, a present day comic 
book that celebrates the mundane. 

Other graduate work has directly engaged popular ideas in 
sound theory. David Benin, produced Ramona Quimby’s 
Partial Birth Abortion, age 14 to challenge the "first sense" 
approach to sound theory. Walter Murch, among others, 
writes of sound as the first sense, experienced in the womb: 




“Throughout the second and four-and-a-half 
months, Sound rules as solitary Queen of our 
senses: the close and liquid world of uterine 
darkness makes Sight and Smell impossible, Taste 
monochromatic, and Touch a dim and generalized 
hint of what is to come.” (Murch 1994U). 

Transom.org presently has a downloadable piece produced by 
Murch called "Womb Tone." Benin considers the ways in 
which sound theorists who speak of what the human hears "in 
utero" ignore the politically charged nature of these 
statements in relationship to the abortion debate. This "sound 
as first sense" trope creates personhood out of a constructed 
and imagined auditory position. Benin’s piece reveals the 
absurdity of rendering a fetus’ subjectivity qua personhood 
sonically as he harshly "re-creates" the sound of an abortion 
from the fetus' perspective. The sucking sound of the abortion 
engages semiotic indexicality: it both refers to the sound made 
by a vacuum, and to the sound as heard by a woman getting 
the abortion (or to the imagined abortion practitioner.) 

This project captures one interesting theoretical bent to the 
sound classroom - corporeality and gender. The body and 
sound figure in writing by Mary Anne Doane, Kaja Silverman, 
Allen Weiss, Douglas Kahn, Sarah Kozloff, Amy Lawrence, 
Britta Sjogren, John Corbett and Terri Kapsalis and texts by 
these authors make their way into the classroom, particularly 
at the advanced level. We discuss the interaction of sound and 
the body phenomenologically and consider the construction of 
the body through audio. In entry-level projects, gender and 
voice becomes a focus as students consider how to mark a 
character as male or female. They must decide if their 
speaker/narrator should have an accent and speak 
colloquially. Then, these choices must be justified: why must 
this character be gendered and what are the racial, ethnic, 
class, age and disability considerations when choosing a 
specific narrator or character? Structuring readings around 
one specific element of interrogation unique to sound art 
enlivens the discussion on a term long basis. The body/gender 
is but one topic among many potential subjects which may be 
highlighted. 

Genre and form: moving through 
narrative, experimental and documentary 

Students are able to produce three short sound projects within 
the typical ten-week quarter. Project guidelines and strict 
requirements on technique and theme are necessary when 
introducing students to audio production. I ask students to 
produce a fictional work, something in documentary, and an 


experimental audio project. Other sound projects for 
beginning students can include asking them to build a sound 
FX library or to replace the sound in a piece of visual media 
(strip the sound from a film clip and ask them to Foley 
sounds.) Narrative works generally lean toward traditional 
radio plays and audio theatre. Experimental pieces include 
sound installation and musique concrete. Documentary pieces 
are varied in form, including the typical interview and 
narrator, but can be observational, poetic and reflexive. 

A popular fiction project, “Technical Interruption” requires 
students to create a place, put characters (human or 
otherwise) in that space, and interrupt their activities with 
some sort of technical device or happening. In fulfillment of 
this premise, students have created movie theatres wherein 
cell phones ring, dreams interrupted by alarm clocks, and 
boring evenings at home enlivened by surprise emails. An 
ambitious project, Alien Visit, depicts an alien who happens 
upon a home and plays with its contents. This group of 
undergraduate students recorded each of these sounds on 
their own (no library effects were used.) The sound of a 
spaceship landing and then taking off, for example, began by 
blowing through a straw into a coffee cup full of water. 

Experimental techniques and form are best realized through 
sound installation. Though I encourage students to create 
installations in unique spaces, students often use an existing 
installation opportunity because of limited turn around time. 
With the blessings of the Stuart Collection at the University of 
California, San Diego, students may produce a project for 
exhibition in Terry Allen’s Trees 
f http: //www. stuart collection .corn) . 

Trees includes three metal tree sculptures situated in and 
around a eucalyptus grove. Two of these trees contain 
speakers connected to a CD player. One channel on a stereo 
CD goes to the "talking tree" and one channel goes to the 
"music tree." The third tree stands silently in front of the main 
library. In the pre-production stage, students visit the site at 
different times of day and consider the limited frequency 
range and volume on these speakers. One student, worked 
with musique concrete and carefully considered the potential 
of the site (Trees lies within a major corridor on campus.) 
Toshiro Inugai’s piece on the ubiquity of cell phones and the 
inanity of cell phone conversations, loops ring tones and 
repeats his voice. It playfully disrupts the experiences of 
passersby who may hear the piece and instinctively reach for 



their phone, only to have a conversation akin to his 
presentation. 

As our program has a documentary emphasis, for their final 
sound projects, advanced students must work within the non¬ 
fiction genre. Their sound pieces consider Bill Nichols’ modes 
of documentary and have been poetic (a collection of quotes 
by women artists), participatory (excerpts of conversations 
with many different people throughout California who discuss 
their relationships to food), expository (narration guides us 
through the horrific treatment of chickens at KFC), 
observational (the rumblings and clanks of a motorcycle 
shop), and performative (subjective experience at the dentist’s 
office wherein buzzing saws and drills recorded at a hardware 
store come to stand for medical devices.) 

Advanced projects may also straddle genres. When the course 
was taught at the graduate level, many pieces were open to 
reception and interpretation. Kinda Al-Fityani, a student with 
a hearing disability, produced an ontology for hearing. In 
Melissa and Kinda (2004) she presents a scene heard by 
Melissa with a full range of frequencies and then re-presents 
this scene as she, Kinda, hears it, with a very limited range of 
frequencies and with low volume. 

To page 2 
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Technical considerations — 

Sound stems 

I use a film re-recording mixer’s approach to educate students 
on the fundamentals of audio production. The sound stems 
which comprise film mixes: Voice, Music, Sound Effects and 
Ambience become the foundation for planning sound only 
projects. Silence stands as a fifth stem to encourage 
consideration of volume control and the possibilities of the 
absence of sound. This gives students four practical, and five 
theoretical, categories of types of sounds to consider in their 
piece. 

Voice is generally dominant in student projects at the pre 
production stage, as they imagine and find it easier to tell than 
to express. Usually, when students first design their projects, 
they envision one continuous track of voice over wherein a 
narrator describes the action. As a result, there is a need to 
encourage a reconceptualization of voice. Voice can become 
musical or work as a sound effect. Vocal utterances such as 
sighs, cries, screams, breathes, sniffs, etc. can replace words to 
convey emotion and intent. These methods of construction 
make the narrator unnecessary. (In their very first sound only 
project, the project requirements include the absence of 
narration entirely.) 

Music poses a great challenge pedagogically. Though fair use 
allows for a minimal amount of music in student work, I ask 
students to avoid pre-recorded, popular music altogether. 
Music functions as an unfortunate crutch for the elementary 
media producer. It easily conveys emotion and tone, and 
beginning media makers rely on this entirely, using the 
meaning from popular tunes to give their random shots and 
sloppy editing import. Whereas, an excerpt from the 
soundtrack of Hitchcock’s Psycho might easily convey fear, 
here multiple layers of sounds are required to produce anxiety. 
A hefty footstep, exasperated breath, water drip that increases 
in pace supported by a base layer of ambient sound from a 
reverberant street combine to produce the desired treachery. 
Students also rely on music for pacing. We see this when 
student editors of audio/video projects lay down a popular 
song and cut to the beat of this song without consideration of 




the movement and pace within a shot itself. Students editing 
for the first time find editing without pre-recorded music to be 
more difficult, but their learning curve in a ten-week course, is 
high. Instead, they learn to edit according to the development 
of the story and the genre of their piece. Tone must be built 
carefully and deliberately. 

By eliminating pre-recorded music in a project, students may 
still work musically. Voices and sound effects take the place of 
traditional instrumentation and create rhythms. “Sound 
effects” typically refers to non-verbal sounds like bells ringing 
or doors closing, but may also relate to verbal utterances if 
they are not linguistically based. Sound effects libraries 
contain many sounds that your students will need to flesh out 
a story, however these library sounds often lack the breadth of 
choices needed to express the emotion or tone required for a 
specific project. While a few library sounds are helpful for the 
signifieds that are difficult to record, (birds without any 
background sound, for example), even beginning level makers 
can use their imagination to create the heartbeat or train 
whistle that they imagine. 

Ambience may include one sound recording made with an 
omnidirectional microphone, or ambience may be built by 
layers of sound effect recordings. When working with 
constructing narratives in the traditional sense, ambient 
sound presents the greatest challenge to beginning level 
mixers. All of the sounds in a piece should live on some 
texture so that sound holes are avoided. Makers at a range of 
levels can find it difficult to control the base layer of sound in 
the mixing stage. When the ambient sound exists without 
other sound present, it must be unnoticeable. When it plays 
with other sounds in a piece, it must be not doubled, adding 
twice the volume of ambience or air with texture. Pay 
attention to the moments when students fade into and out of 
room tone in their mix and encourage them to record many 
different varieties of tone so that they have something to play 
with in the editing room. Require in their first and second 
projects that a layer of sound be present at all times and 
encourage them to use ambience as that base layer. 

Silence, like black in a film, may help to develop structure, 
establish the pace, or produce a mood in a piece. Silence in a 
project can add much needed space or it may be used to 
intentionally generate a discordant listening experience. What 
comes to stand for silence differs based on the genre of a given 
piece. Moments of silence in an experimental piece may be 
produced through the complete absence of sound, whereas in 
a narrative or documentary work, ambient sound often 
constitutes silence. From a mixing standpoint, silence should 
be produced with a sound, or some type of recording, even if it 



is nothing but device noise floor. The total absence of 
information typically represents an error in a beginning level 
producer’s project and absolute silence would be rare or non¬ 
existent in film sound tracks or radio. In audio work, there is 
always some layer of sound present, and students must realize 
the difference between creating silence and having silent 
moments happen because of a sloppy mix. 

Scripting the sound piece 

Once students have a project idea in mind, moving from the 
abstract to the practical follows smoothly with the spotting 
sheet. The spotting sheet is a visual guide for both recording 
and editing a project comprised of horizontal lines, or tracks, 
and boxes drawn within these tracks. Each of the boxes 
represents an individual sound that the producer must record. 
The spotting sheet helps the instructor understand and 
critique a project before it is made and, like storyboards, 
spotting sheets expose potential problems in a student’s work. 
Finally, the spotting sheet serves as a blue print for the look of 
the sound product in post-production. Whether working in 
iMovie, Pro Tools or Final Cut Pro, all digital non-linear sound 
editing interfaces are based on boxes labeled with the sound 
itself which can be moved around on tracks in the software. 
Encourage students to use the spotting sheet in the editing 
room and to think of it as a screen grab of their future edit. 

Working with gear 

An “audio-first” approach is available in many different 
contexts and basic video production programs already have 
the necessary tools to make it work. Classroom instruction 
begins with recording techniques: microphone placement, 
avoidance of wind noise, avoidance of mic and cable noise, 
awareness of noise floor of different devices, monitoring, 
slating takes, and use of sound logs. Students work with omni¬ 
directional and directional microphones, and condenser and 
dynamic microphones. As we have both analog and digital 
equipment available, I first introduce students to the warmth 
of analog recording (traditional cassette recorders) and then 
the uniqueness of digital recorders (DATS, mini discs, or hard 
disk recorders.) Each device presents its own unique 
problems: drop out vs. distortion, necessity of the limiter on 
digital recording, differences between monitoring with peak 
meter as compared to a UV meter. 

When assigning projects, require students to avoid noise, 
record additional sounds in a quiet space (like a closet or 
sound booth) and record ambient sound (room tone.) We then 
move to Pro Tools (or iMovie). In the mixing stage, they must 
control volume levels, avoid pops and dead space, and mask 


edits. Projects edited in iMovie generally use two tracks and 
advanced Pro Tools projects employ between 4 and 10 tracks 
of sound with Auxiliary Tracks and a Master Fader. [2] [open 
notes in new window] Having taught this course with Pro 
Tools 882/20 boxes and mBoxes with Pro Tools LE, I 
recommend the mBox. At $450 per system, mBoxes come 
with software and hardware for sound editing/mixing and 
digitization and can be installed easily in a computer lab by 
technicians untrained in this specific hardware/software. 

For technical instruction, I rely primarily on Stanley Alten’s 
Audio in Media. It is an expensive text, but there are select 
chapters which provide the necessary information. I 
recommend the intro chapters in which he details how the ear 
works, how microphones work, and the frequency range of 
human hearing. He defines concepts like amplitude, explains 
digital sampling, and analog recording. His chapter on mixing 
works directly from a Pro Tools edit/mix environment, as does 
David Yewdall in The Practical Art of Motion Picture 
Sound. 

After students have recorded and mixed the "right" way, 
encourage them to consider how editing and recording the 
"wrong way" functions. A fascinating project by Matt Test took 
me to task on my insistence on "proper" recording techniques. 
Room Tone presents a tour of a fictional Analog Tape 
Museum. As the documentarian tours the museum with his 
participant, the piece begins to decompose and distort as the 
very analog tape stored in that space might. To make this 
piece, Test found inspiration in David Lynchian sound design. 
He also employed numerous "mistakes" in sound production 
including pops, wind noise, drop out and distortion. 

Listening to the final cut 

Once a project is complete, listen to the piece in class and 
make time for critique. Whether the project is made in iMovie 
and finished on video, or made in Pro Tools and burned to CD, 
try to find a space where the stereo work can be appreciated. 
Dim the lights, ask students to listen carefully for content as 
well as technique and discuss the piece briefly. Then play the 
project again. The unique experience of sitting quietly in a 
classroom, heads bowed, taking in a project without video, is a 
breath of fresh air in a world dominated by visuality. At first, 
students are jittery and awkward in this new environment. 
Folks may look around, becoming distracted and tired easily 
(though the class draws many students with experience in 
music production or with a greater appreciation for music in 
general, so their ears are generally finely tuned.) But over the 
next few weeks of instruction and critique, you find a new 
group of sound geeks emerging. 




Distribution in audio is more limited than video for student 
work, however students have submitted projects to various 
film festivals that call for sound work, radio outlets that play 
independently produced pieces, and websites which consider 
sound art. Students find that they can distribute their audio 
work to friends and family more readily and simply than with 
video. Audio CD’s are mass produced by the student makers 
through iTunes and mailed and passed around to the various 
participants and interested parties on the cheap.[3] 

Challenges 

There are a few challenges to note in the sound first 
classroom. Though I mentioned this earlier, I wish to 
reemphasize that students should avoid music and narration. 
Often students rely on music to convey tone and rely on voice 
to convey meaning, which can undermine the basic theoretical 
elements of the class. Music and narration also limit technical 
and creative development. 

It is important to have a variety of microphones at the 
student’s disposal so that they can hear the difference between 
directional and omni directional mics. Having the option of 
recording on analog and digital media is also useful as they 
develop their "ear" as makers. Though I recommend using 
iMovie, please do so with the understanding that it was never 
intended as an audio mixing program. This software seems to 
be the lowest common denominator in video production 
programs, so it is incorporated here. However, the benefits of 
iMovie as a way to cheaply enable the audio-first classroom 
greatly outweigh the drawbacks and limits of the program as a 
mixing environment. 

The professional future of sound work is not as visible, but 
there are opportunities for radio production, sound recording, 
sound mixing, and sound art beyond this classroom. Finally, 
the biggest complaint from students, which I see as a positive 
side effect is that now they hear everything. Where their living 
spaces used to be comfortable, now they recognize the noise 
and volume of sounds around them. My own challenge, which 
I am still negotiating, is simplifying the approach. Once you 
start considering sound and you realize how much relates to 
sound production and sound theory, the term is never long 
enough. 

To notes and bibliography 
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Notes 

1. Though the application of sound to Peirce’s signs is my own, the 
discussion of Peirce and semiotics agrees with parsing of Peirce in 
Stam, Burgoyne and Flitterman-Lewis. 

2. Though iMovie displays only two tracks for audio, audio clips may 
be laid over other audio clips. Because this makes for a confusing 
edit, beginners only utilize two or three pieces of audio at a time. To 
work with audio in iMovie: digitize recordings from the camera. 
These clips come in with image and sound. Cut and paste clips from 
the Bin into the tracks below. Extract audio and unlock audio and 
picture. Finally, delete picture. Now audio exists in iMovie as a clip 
in and of itself which can be moved around the track (but not stored 
in a bin as audio only, unfortunately.) Under preferences, one may 
select to see clips as "audio waveforms.’ 

3. Test’s piece is also noteworthy because of his application of pitch 
shifting. During the course of the interview, the documentarian’s 
voice shifts in pitch to "become" the voice of the participant. Test 
used this method to reveal how audiences unquestionably trust the 
facts presented by documentarians. Test continued the ideas put 
forth in this project in a sound project produced as an honor’s thesis 
in 2004. 
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Audible evidence: 
on listening to places 

by Andrea Hammer 

When Chuck Kleinhans playfully chided Visible Evidence 
participants in 2005 for “avoiding thinking actively about audio 
documentary,” he tossed out the following gambit. Not only does 
audio documentary share many of the same issues and practices of 
visual documentary, he claims; it also, in some cases, does things 
better than visual media. His interest, he continues, is in the new 
worlds of audio production and transmission that have developed in 
opposition to traditional broadcasting and that serve as alternatives 
to the Federal Communications Commission’s crushing effect on 
diversity and local markets. He notes, 

“In short, new media changes are in the process of 
creating a different terrain, one that is amenable to 
alternative and independent audio. ’Til fopen notes in 
new window] 

What are those things Kleinhans hints at that audio does better than 
visual media? In the case of Ghetto. Life 101 ■ for example, the 
inconspicuous nature of the recording equipment, its ease of use, 
and its relatively low cost allowed teenagers LeAlan Jones and Loyd 
Newman to create a compelling, imaginative, and intimate 
exploration of their Chicago neighborhood — the “view from 
inside,” Kleinhans calls it (notwithstanding, I would add, the 
considerable shaping power of producer Dave Isay’s hand in the 
project). In the case of Practicing Emptiness, a Soundprint 
documentary about women who sell themselves to men, audio alone 
works best precisely, Kleinhans argues, “because we DON’T see the 
faces and the narrators blend together” and thus we’re more likely 
to critique “a general social condition based in the conditions of 
patriarchy” than to identify with, or become sidetracked by, 
individual testimonies.[2] 

It’s important to be reminded of these and other virtues of audio, 
particularly within so visually dominated a genre as documentary. 
Here I take up take up Kleinhans’s invitation to think more carefully 
about audio documentary, and particularly to ask whether and how 








audio does things differently than visual media. Does one 
apprehend the world differently through the ear rather than the eye, 
and if so, how and toward what end? What, in other words, is to be 
gained by focusing on sound as a subject of investigation? Sound is 
evidence indeed, but evidence of what? And how might a habit of 
listening deeply to what Don Ihde calls “the noise and voice of the 
environment, of the surrounding lifeworld” lead to new forms of 
documentary expression and alternative habits of perception? [3] 

I come to these questions from an interest in both place and 
documentary, and specifically from efforts to forge an audio 
documentary practice in upstate New York, where I direct a 
landscape studies program. By place I mean something far more 
than coordinates on a map, a point I will return to. Place, to borrow 
from philosopher Edward Casey, is where things gather, by which 
he means things “animate and inanimate” — experiences, histories, 
languages, memories, expectations and disappointments.[4] 
Landscape, to parse the issue further, refers to the tangible, physical 
features of earth dreamed over, modified, shaped by and shaping 
humans. It’s in this material sense that anthropologists speak of 
landscape as a “meaningful crystallization of place,” a precipitate of 
social, economic, political, and environmental processes.[5] 

My attraction to audio stems in part from the qualities Kleinhans 
describes: its flexibility, intimacy, and new technologies for 
broadcast and transmission. But it also stems from sound’s 
extraordinarily haunting properties. Brandon LaBelle opens his 
Introduction to Background Noise: Perspectives on Sound Art with 
a rollicking inventory of sound’s effects: 

“Sound is intrinsically and unignorably relational: it 
emanates, propagates, communicates, vibrates, and 
agitates; it leaves a body and enters others; it binds and 
unhinges, harmonizes and traumatizes; it sends the body 
moving, the mind dreaming, the air oscillating. It 
seemingly eludes definition, while having profound 
effect.” 

Or, as Steven Connor reminds us, sound is 

“intensely corporeal — sound literally moves, shakes, 
and touches us — and mysteriously immaterial.” 

Sound registers throughout the body, even in potentially disfiguring 
ways, while remaining evanescent, temporal, apprehended as it 
decays.[6] And it’s this duality to which audio documentary might 
attend more self-consciously. 

The questions, then, which I pursue and offer for discussion are 
these: How do places speak, and how might attention to hearing 
produce compelling, site-specific work? In trying to listen to places 
and, moreover, in trying to represent them, I’ve been drawn to 



different disciplinary conversations. In this piece I briefly outline 
Steven Connor’s suggestive investigations of sound as something 
both related to but different from vision, and explore how attention 
to sound and place studies might reinvigorate documentary 
practice. I end with a brief foray into an immensely provocative 
piece by sound/ installation artist Janet Cardiff, made possible by 
the newly emergent (wireless) technologies Kleinhans references. 

Part I: What is auditory experience? 

How do we hear the voice of the world in which we participate? In 
trying to answer this question, Steven Connor turns to a 
phenomenology of hearing, not to sever it from the other senses, but 
to foreground sound’s fluid, even synaesthesic relation with all 
modalities of sensing, particularly with the haptic. We hear with our 
teeth. This startling argument is both literal (think of deaf 
Beethoven, a stick clenched in his teeth, conducting the vibrations 
of the keyboard to his mouth; think of Edison, teeth to wooden 
gramophone, “listening” to fugitive overtones otherwise lost to the 
ear) and polemical, a way to disrupt a discourse that has privileged 
the eye over other ways of knowing and sensing, a way to explore an 
embodied sensing that does not translate so easily into 
“understanding. ” [7] 

Connor is the Academic Director of the London Consortium and 
Professor of Modern Literature and Theory at Birbeck, University of 
London. His work on sound, influenced by phenomenology and 
cultural studies, is particularly refreshing for its challenge to an 
omioptic discourse that identifies the modern self with emerging 
“technologies of the eye” since the Renaissance; that conflates 
knowing with seeing; and that has privileged vision — a distancing, 
severing “meta-sense” that identifies, measures, fixates, and 
controls — at the expense of other ways of apprehending the world. 

[8] Arguing instead that the senses are “multiply related,” that an 
“apparently predominating sense is in face being shadowed and 
interpreted by other, apparently dormant senses,” Connor pushes 
us to understand the complex and variable “synaesthesic spillings 
and minglings” the more we concentrate on one sense over another. 

[9] Nor are such slippages and minglings between the senses of the 
same kind. Connor pursues differences, for example, between what 
he calls the “sight-sound” relation and the “sound-touch” relation. 
The “sight-sound relation,” he suggests, is “largely indexical.” 

“The evidence of sight often acts to interpret, fix, limit, 

and complete the evidence of sound.”[10] 

Elsewhere, in pursuing this idea, Connor refers to Rick Altman’s 
discussion of the role of sound in cinema, whereby an enigmatic, 
unlocatable sound remains deeply troubling (“marked by doubt and 
menace”) until sound is synched with source and brought into the 
realm of the eye. Altman calls this the sound hermeneutic, 


“Whereby the sound asks where ? And the image 
responds here![n] 


By way of contrast the sound-touch relation, he suggests, is 
mimetic. To hear is to vibrate, with touch doubling or performing 
sound, feeling it rather than commanding it. [12] Sound in this 
“sense” is a tactile, physical apprehension located bodily. Wetness, 
dryness, shape, volume, depth, tightness, looseness, heat, weight — 
all of these sensations may be delivered through sound. More of a 
membrane than an ocular point, the listening self is surrounded at 
all times by sound coming from all sides, moving on and through 
the body, taken up and completed in radically differing ways by 
other senses. 

Calling sound “intensity without specificity,” something aligned 
more with feeling than understanding, Connor reminds us of 
sound’s curious “immaterial corporeality.” Altman’s description of 
sound as “something that sets matter in motion” reminds us of how 
sound is produced. A vibrating object (the plucked string of a violin 
or the vocal folds stretched across the larynx, responding to a flow 
of air expelled from the lungs) sends air molecules in rapidly 
moving waves of pressure toward a tunneling ear, where they are 
amplified, directed toward a tympanic membrane, transformed into 
fluid waves, and ultimately transformed into nerve impulses.[13] 
Moreover, as Altman reminds us, sound is never singular. The 
whine of the car passing under my window just now also involves 
rubber in contact with dry, heavily salted pavement, the muting 
effects of snow piled along the roadside, the conducting properties 
of wood-frame houses in the neighborhood, the window panes that 
rattle in response. Connor writes, 

“How something sounds is literally contingent, 
depending upon what touches or comes into contact 
with it to generate the sound. We hear, as it were, the 
event of the thing, not the thing itself. ”[14] 

Despite hearing the event and not the thing itself, we nevertheless 
persist in returning sound to its object, thinking of it 

“as owned by and emanating essentially from its source, 
rather than being an accidentally discharge from it.”[i5] 

With this impulse, Connor argues that an Aristotelian quality of soul 
is ascribed even to inanimate things. This habit, I would add by way 
of example, is why Richard Lerman’s work is so haunting, his 
Fence-Border pieces in particular. A filmmaker turned sound artist, 
Lerman makes field recordings that produce “a sonic sense of 
place.” He attaches piezo discs — small contact microphones — to 
such found objects as glass, window screens, and bridges as well as 
to grass and cactus needles, as if to bring all things into audibility, 
into an animating and animate “voice.” Over the years he’s attached 



these small devices to wire fences: at the U.S./Mexico border, at 
internment camps in California, concentration camps in Germany 
and Poland, at sites of the disappeared in Argentina, or, as in the 
sample here, on a barbed-wire fence at Lonquen, Isla de Maipu, 
Chile, which marks where fifteen campesinos were murdered by 
government authorities. 

[Play sample now. Click here. 1 

“For me, these fences witnessed events,” Lerman claims, thus 
humanizing the fence by alluding to its “eyes,” its powers of 
“witness.” “In “sounding” the fences, in making them “speak,” 
Lerman claims to hope that 

“some of what this place/fence has witnessed comes 
through.”[i6] 

In response to such work, Connor might point out, as he does in 
another context, 

“Precisely because of its default condition of 
disembodiment, sound may be apt to be though of in 
terms of how it clings or stays in contact with what 
begets it.”[i7] 

Historically, the figure of the telephone gets at this relation between 
sound and the compensatory illusion of bodily presence. When it 
first emerged, the telephone, Connor explains, seemed to collapse 
distance and separation by tying together sounding bodies in real 
time through the umbilical-like wire between them. Even once 
imagined as a sort of stethoscope, capable of medical diagnosis, the 
telephone enabled 

“the interior of one body... transmitted, almost without 
mediation, to the inner ear of the listener.” 

One was both penetrated by the “vocal body of the other,” yet “at a 
distance from it.”[i8] The experience was not so much that of sound 
vibrations translated into electrical discharges and back into 
movement at the other end of the wire as it was the illusion of 
presence, the voice “stretched out” along the wire, with an attendant 
remapping of our sense of space and distance. The illusion of bodily 
presence was only intensified with the advent of the radio, and it 
continues to be intensified with wireless technologies and their 
abilities to remap space and distance. (I’ll confess that when I 
listened as a child to Miss Patti Page belting out the “Tennessee 
Waltz” from the white, Bakelite radio on my nightstand, I had no 
doubt at all that the miniaturized singer was inside that box. How 
she got in there was far less problematic to me than the possibility 
that she wasn’t.) It’s precisely sound’s “capacity to disintegrate and 
reconfigure space” that Connor suggests is “perhaps the most 
important distinguishing feature of auditory experience.”[20] 



I’m afraid I’ve sorely truncated an elegant and nuanced 
investigation on Connor’s part, so let him have the last word: 

"Certainly, the idea of the auditory self provides a way of 
positing and beginning to experience a subjectivity 
organized around the principles of openness, 
responsiveness and acknowledgment of the world rather 
than violent alienation from it. The auditory self 
discovers itself in the midst of the world and the manner 
of its inherence in it, not least because the act of hearing 
seems to take place in and through the body. The 
auditory self is an attentive rather than an investigatory 
self, which takes part in the world rather than taking aim 
at it. For this reason, the auditory self has been an 
important part of phenomenology’s attempt to 
redescribe subjectiviy in terms of its embodiedness. 'My 
"self,"' declares Don Ihde, the most enthusiastic of 
audiophile philosophers, 'is a correlate of the World, and 
its way of being-in that World is a way filled with voice 
and language. Moreover, this being in the midst of Word 
is such that it permeates the most hidden recesses of my 
self."'[2i] 

As if in recoil from a “rationalized, commodified world,” the 
acoustic experience is framed as 

“a principle of rapturous exorbitance, as what goes 
beyond, or may not be encompassed in the regimes of 
sight and demonstrability.” 

This point will be particularly important to remember in the coming 
discussion of Janet Cardiff. [22] 

Part II: On soundscape and place studies 

Perhaps no group has spurred on the developing field of sound 
studies so much as the World Soundscape Project (now the World 
Forum for Acoustic Ecology) that began in the early 1970s at Simon 
Fraser University, and which gave us the concept of soundscape. 

For R. Murray Schafer, a Canadian composer who helped found the 
WSP in 1969, soundscape refers to the total acoustic environment in 
which one is immersed, a “total field of sound wherever we are.” 
Brandon LaBelle describes it this way: 

"From mountaintops to city streets, lakesides to 
sidewalks, glaciers to small villages, the soundscape is 
that which exists and of which we are a part, as 
noisemakers, as listeners, as participants. It locates us 
within an aurality that is extremely proximate — under 
our feet and at our fingertips — while expanding out to 
engage the radically distant and far away... The 


soundscape is all sounds that flow and get carried along 
in the full body of the sound spectrum, from above and 
below audibility, as pure energy, molecular movement, 
in fractions of sonority..."[23] 

Largely made up of composers, the WSP and its acolytes have aimed 
at documenting, interpreting, and preserving various soundscapes, 
exploring their function as signifying and meaningful systems, as 
well as gauges of environmental health, and creating from their 
elements musical compositions that attempt sonically to represent 
the experience of particular geographies. Unlike the pioneers of 
musique concrete, who sought to sever sound from source and 
context, soundscape composers focus on the experience of the 
emplaced body. [24] These expressive pieces oscillate between 
sound as concrete reference and sound as meaningful, sonorous, if 
ambiguous and over-determined, symbols of place and time, 
mediated by both technology and sensibility. 
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Steve Peters, for example, over the course of twelve months made 
24 hours of recordings in the eastern foothills of the Monzano 
Mountains southeast of Albuquerque, New Mexico. The 24-hour 
cycle is thus stretched out and embedded within the organizing 
cycle of the year. Using small contact microphones (Peters calls 
them “the sonic equivalent to microscopes”) and other magical 
devices of recording and amplification, he captured such events as 
wind whistling through cholla cactus; the shrieking of harvesting 
ants; the calls and flights of nighthawks, jays, and other beings; 
stalks of grass blowing fitfully against a wire fence; a passing train — 
aural evidence of the sentient world. Peters eventually edited down 
each hour of the 24 to about five minutes and compressed the whole 
into 74-minutes of CD time, referencing two diurnal cycles. 
Deliberately “nonmusical,” Peters’ work stands as aural evidence of 
space and time — traces of daily, seasonal, and yearly cycles.[25] 
[open notes in new window] 

Of singular importance is his attitude toward such work. As LaBelle 
notes about the work of acoustic ecology more generally, the work 
recuperates a dream of “harmonic plenitude” between self and 
world, but does so by virtue of alienation from what one most longs 
for. Peters calls his recordings “crude artifacts,” made to “encourage 
others to slow down, be quiet, and listen deeply to the voices of 
whatever places they may visit or inhabit.” He has also composed 
poems from his recordings and etched these onto benches 
distributed throughout the landscape at the various sites of his 
listening experiments. 

“This project is a record of some of those events etched 
into plastic or paper and stone, an admittedly crazy but 
sincere attempt to insert them into one collective 
memoir,” 

he says, describing a project less about “documentation” and more 
about “memorialization.” Running throughout this work is a river of 
melancholy, as though proper, deep, ecstatic listening might make 
us continuous with all time, space, and being: 

“It is my hope that they [the benches] can act as bridges 
across time and consciousness, that someone sitting on 
them might have an experience similar to mine.... The 
act of listening [is] the real work. ”[26] 

The work also presumes an alienated, modern listener who needs to 





be restored to sonorous plenitude. 


Thanks to acoustic ecologists, we have an expanding vocabulary for 
talking about sound — as something “information rich,” defining 
communities spatially (by how far the sound travels, the dominant 
institutions and bodies contributing to the sound) and temporally 
(through daily, seasonal cycles and rituals). Thanks to them we now 
talk about keynotes, a musical term referring to the fundamental 
tonality, or tonal center, to which all other pitches within an 
environment are related, a sort of drone that functions at a low 
level, like an electrical hum. Thanks to them we pay closer attention 
to sound signals, or noises that stand out from the ambient 
background, the figure emerging from ground. Usually designed to 
convey information, sound signals — like whistles, bells, sirens, 
horns — are any sound that conveys useful information to the 
listener, from doors closing to an unexpected footfall to the police 
bull horn or crack of a rifle. We refer now to soundmarks, a term 
derived from landmarks, which refers to the capacity for certain, 
repeatable sounds to result in strong associations built up over the 
years, associations often personal and deep seated as well as 
collective, triggers for memory that reanimate the past. Because of 
their work, we now think of sound’s ability to convey an image of 
what we might call the environmental character of a place. Barry 
Truax explains, 

“The sound arriving at the ear is the analogue of the 
current state of the physical environment because as the 
[sound] wave travels, it is charged by each interaction 
with the environment” — “by topography, the presence 
or absence of vegetation, prevailing winds and climate, 
or, if indoors, the reverberant quality of the space...” 

[27] 

For these reasons and multiple others (which time prevents me 
from exploring here), one has much to learn from acoustic 
ecologists. And yet, despite my indebtedness to and reliance on their 
work, I find it radically incomplete as a model for audio 
documentary work on place. Missing, for one thing, is a sustained 
acknowledgment of the role of stories in producing places, the role 
of narrative in literally conjuring place into being — place, “where 
things gather.” And so I turn to recent work in cultural geography 
and anthropology (particularly as informed by literary criticism) for 
additional approaches. 

While acoustic ecology is invested deeply in the real, in notions of 
place as literal ground, some geographers dare to claim, as Patricia 
Price does in Dry Land, that there is no such thing as “place qua 
place.” For Price and for many others working this vein (including 
myself), place is a 

“layered, shifting reality that is constituted, lived, and 
contested, in part, through narrative.” 



Calling place “a processual, polyvocal, always-becoming entity,” 
Price notes that 

“the same physical site may be dreamed, ignored, 
appropriated, or simply lived differently by different 
individuals or groups simultaneously.” 

It is “the narratives about people’s places in places [that] 
continuously materialize the entity we call place,” she claims, a 
materialization fraught with “conflicts, silences, exclusions,” in 
which tales are told and retold in ever shifting modes, by differently 
placed speakers and in ways that destabilize any unitary concept of 
what is. Place, in other words, serves as the raise en scene for 
unfolding acts of conquest and struggle, bondage and freedom, for 
struggles over what to remember and how, for efforts to forget, and 
always for an ongoing, tangled, sometimes brutally competing set of 
narratives about naming and belonging, exclusion and identity.[28] 

Few works resist unitary notions about places and how to represent 
them as intelligently and passionately as Kathleen Stewart’s A Space 
on the Side of the Road, by her own description a “nervous, 
overstuffed, insistent” account of the coal-mining region of western 
West Virginia. The “space” in her title refers to the ruined hills and 
hollers, a space simultaneously emptied out and in-filled by a dense, 
polyvocal fabulation of memory and desire, which Stewart tracks 
through the stories, the endlessly proliferating performances, the 
tellings and retellings of the people who remain. “Space” also refers, 
among other things, to Stewart’s efforts to open up a new space for 
representation and cultural critique, a space for the excesses, or 
“something more,” of the human voice, and a narrative space that 
resists the totalizing gesture of unitary explanation, the short- 
circuiting impulse to get to the “gist of things” or the “quick 
conclusion.” In Stewart’s hands, 

“These [West Virginian] hills — at once occupied, 
encompassed, exploited, betrayed, and deserted — 
become a place where the effects of capitalism and 
modernization pile up on the landscape as the detritus of 
history, and where the story of 'America' grows dense 
and unforgettable in re-membered ruins and pieced- 
together fragments.”[29] 

To walk the landscape is to traverse a vast mnemonic field, where 
history’s effects litter the hills and hollers in tangible if enigmatic 
traces: the open mouths of the abandoned mines, the junked cars 
and refuse, the crumbling chimneys, the burned-out vacant lot 
where Johnny Millsap burned to death, the exposed electric wire 
that so blasted the body of nine-year-old Buddy Hall it blew a hole 
through his left his foot. In such luminous fragments and ruins — 
luminous because of the image that flares up in the moment of re¬ 
membering — the past returns in emblems of loss, specters of 



unrealized possibilities. Thus are landscapes “overstuffed with 
semiotic significance,” swollen and over-filled with traces of past 
events to be conjured, remembered, told and retold, a space 
pregnant with past longings and expectations, 

“icons of the things that happen and the people they 

happen to.”[3o] 

Earlier, I mentioned landscape as a “meaningful crystallization of 
place.” It’s also, I suggest, the mediating figure between the two 
notions of place I’ve attempted to trace here. Its acoustic events, or 
soundscape, literally orient listeners in time and space, while its 
physical features serve not only as the backdrop for stories but as 
stimuli that generate infinitely more stories.[31] For how the field 
recordings of acoustic ecology and the densely textured, narrated 
social imaginary of ethnography might work together to produce not 
only a heightened experience of place but, I suggest, a new form of 
documentary practice, I turn to a work by Janet Cardiff: Her Long 
Black Hair, a 45-minute audio walk with photographs. The piece 
was commissioned by New York City’s Public Art Fund, a non-profit 
organization that sponsors contemporary art projects for the City’s 
public spaces and neighborhoods. It was developed expressly for 
Central Park, a two-and-one-half-mile by one-half-mile green space 
located in the center of Manhattan and arguably the most important 
public space in the United States. I don’t know that anyone would 
try to argue for Cardiff as a documentary artist. Nevertheless, the 
stunning success and the palpable limitations of her Central Park 
work have something to say to those of us looking for new 
documentary forms. 

Central Park was designed with spectacle in mind. Envisioned in 
1857 as a pastoral retreat from the crowded city, it was sculpted as 
alternative public space out of some 700 acres of largely swampy 
ground and engineered to embody in three dimensions what 19th 
century Romantic landscape painting portrayed in two. To do so, 
City Fathers had first to take possession of the land by eminent 
domain and drive out some 1,600 German, Irish, and free African- 
Americans who had built communities there. Laborers dynamited 
rocky outcrops, drained swamps, and pulled in by horse cart over 
500,000 cubic feet of soil from nearby New Jersey. They sunk roads 
to minimize the disturbance from cross-town traffic, built artificial 
lakes spanned by graceful bridges, and “choreographed a sequence 
of prospects and vistas” for the enjoyment of park visitors. Sinuous 
pathways curved through the park, their uses determined by social 
class: a carriage circuit and bridal path for the wealthy, a footpath 
for the workers and the poor. Not only was the habit of 
promenading what David Scobey calls “a public ceremony of class 
affiliation and social responsibility”; it was profoundly tied to the 
ideological aims of park design: to exercise, as Central Park designer 
Frederick Law Olmsted wrote, 



“a distinctly harmonizing and refining influence upon 
the most unfortunate and the most lawless classes of the 
city — an influence favorable to courtesy, self control 
and temperance.” 

The shaping of urban space in general and Central Park in 
particular, in other words, was yet another element in exercising 
class discipline over “an unruly democratic polity” deeply fractured 
along class lines, as Scobey and others have argued. Today Central 
Park’s 58 miles of pathways throughout 843 acres accommodate 
some 25 million visitors each year. [33] 

It took nearly six years for Cardiff and curator Tom Eccles to settle 
on Central Park as the appropriate site for Cardiff s sound piece. 

Her Long Black Hair opened in the summer of 2004, marked only 
by a kiosk at the park entrance at 59th Street and 6th Avenue known 
as Artists Gate, where knowing pedestrians could exchange an i.d. 
for a set of headphones attached to a Discman and, guided by 
Cardiff s voice in the headset, follow a flight of steps that drop away 
from the cacophonous city streets and down into the park below. 
Cardiff takes the listener along a meandering route, through a 
variety of settings and spaces, which ostensibly retraces the journey 
of a mysterious woman in red, with long black hair. At different 
points along the journey, Cardiff asks the listener to pull out a series 
of photographs of the woman, framed against different park scenes, 
and to match these with the current setting. While the device of 
pondering the photographs grants the journey momentum (Who is 
she? What has happened to her? Has some crime been 
committed?), it acts more as a heuristic to enable something else to 
happen. That “something else” is a powerful encounter with the 
landscape that forces you to exist in two “places” at once: the literal 
ambience of Central Park and the deeply interior “headspace” 
created by Cardiff s sound script, in which ghostly, aural fragments 
of past events darkly color, and sometimes coincide with, what you 
actually see and hear outside the headset. 

During the preceding year, Cardiff traced and retraced the route 
repeatedly, in all seasons and at all times of the day and night, 
making binaural recordings of different features of the soundscape 
(thunderstorms, cell-phone users, brass marching bands, a flock of 
Canadian geese, for instance). These were then rigorously edited 
and layered into a script composed of instructions, narrative and 
narrative fragments, historical references, music, and dream-like 
interjections. 

"Sfx horns honking, siren goes by, wet streets ." 

"It’s just after a rain. The streets are still wet. But I think 
it’s stopped for a while. It’s loud here, isn’t it. When 
you’re in a city like New York you have to think of all the 
sounds like a symphony otherwise you go a bit crazy." 



"Sfx horns honking, siren goes by. Collage of whistles, honking, 
accordion, horse." 

"I have some photographs to show you. Take out the first 
one. No. l it says on the top right. It was 1965. Almost 40 
years ago. Line up the image to the scene in front of us. 

It’s taken from where we’re sitting now. The tree is in 
blossom. Look at the [T]rump building back then... and 
the women’s hats. They’re all wearing them." 

"Sound of marching band next to you. Then applause." 

"Put the picture away, (thunder) I hope it doesn’t rain 
again because I want you to walk with me, to show you 
some other photos. Get up. Go to the right. Try to walk 
to the sound of my footsteps so we can stay together. 

Walk past the statue...." 

"Horse goes by to left, whinnying." 

"And then down the stairs...all the way to the bottom. 

There’s a woman below talking on a cell phone." 

"people come up talking all around you. "[34] 

The binaural recordings produce an intense, uncanny sensation of 
three-dimensional space apprehended through the ear. You duck at 
the sound of thunder overhead, glance in the direction of the 
accordion, whirl to search out the appearance of the marching band. 
As you descend into the park, people may or may not be mimicking 
what you hear in the headphones. You twist to avoid them just the 
same. Because the soundtrack is so carefully calibrated to what the 
walker might encounter along different portions of the route, one 
strains to locate visually what one hears. Eye and ear are in startling 
contest. When the two don’t meet, when the eye is unable to locate 
and legitimize the voice, one is tossed between a palpable 
experience of time past and ongoing loss. Then there is the shock 
when virtual and real coincide: 

“Keep walking past the children’s zoo, through the next 
tunnel...Go past an ice cream stand on the left[,] then 
there’s a fork in the road here. ”[35] 

Calling this a powerful remaking of public space is an 
understatement. The effect is to unsettle any naturalized notion of 
time and sequence, to hear aural traces of the past in the present, 
and to focus on time as a deeply interiorized, layered, and subjective 
thing — even while you’re surrounded by evidence of its objective 
effects: the suffocating July heat will turn cold, the throngs of 
tourists will empty the park, the warm, green ponds will eventually 
ice over. 



Obviously, there is much to discuss here, including the particular 
effects of binaural recording and the mediating effects of technology 
more generally. Moreover, despite a formidable ability to reshape 
our awareness of space (and time) through sound, Cardiff, in my 
view, touches too lightly, too secondarily, on the social and political 
dimensions of the site we traverse. But in lieu of a longer discussion, 
my point is more simply this. The technological revolution to which 
Kleinhans alludes might be tapped (through downloadable pieces 
suitable for iPod and other devices) for more immersive, site- 
specific work, whose success — like Cardiffs piece — will depend 
upon dis-location, upon troubling the relation between seeing and 
hearing, and upon inviting new modalities of sensing and 
understanding. By shattering the habitual Cardiff stimulates a state 
of hyperaware presence, inward reverie, and on-going critique. 
Aren’t these laudable goals for audio documentary? 

TPlay Cardiff extract! 
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Montreal address. See Chuck Kleinhans, “Audio Documentary” A 
Polemical Introduction for the Visual Studies Crowd.” 
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4. Edward S. Casey, “How to Get from Space to Place in a Fairly 
Short Stretch of Time: Phenomenological Prolegomenia,” in Steven 
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American Research, 1996) 24. Casey is quoted in Patricia Price, Dry 
Places: Landscapes of Belonging and Exclusion (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 2004) 12. 

5. There is an enormous amount of literature in the last ten years on 
the concept of landscape. To simplify the discussion I am in this 
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both physical terrain and framework for constructing identity. See 
Dry Places, 13. 

6. Brandon LaBelle, Background Noise: Perspectives on Sound Art 
(London: The Continuum International Publishing Group Inc, 
2006) vii. Brandon LaBelle studied under Steven Connor and Allen 
S. Weiss at the London Consortium. See Steven Connor, “Edison’s 
Teeth: Touching Hearing,” Hearing Cultures, ed. Veit Erlmann 
(Oxford: Berg, 2004), 157. 

7. “Edison’s Teeth,” 168. For an exploration of the contest between 
hearing and seeing, see Steven Connor, “Sound and the Self,” 
Hearing History: A Reader, ed. Mark Smith (Athens: University of 
Georgia Press, 2004) 61. 

8. “Sound and Self,” passim. 

9. “Edison’s Teeth,” 153. 

10. “Edison’s Teeth,” 154. 

11. “Sound and Self,” 61. 





12. “Edison’s Teeth,” 154. 


13. “Something that sets matter in motion” comes from Rick 
Altman, “Material Heterogeneity of Recorded Sound,” Sound 
Theory, Sound Practice, ed. Rick Altman (New York: Routledge, 
1992) 17. 

14. “Edison’s Teeth,” 157. 

15. “Edison’s Teeth.” 

16. Lerman’s comments on his work may be found at his website: 
http:/ /www.west.asu.edu/rlerman/ . Discussion of the Fence-Border 
pieces (“For me, these fences witnessed events....”) occurs in an 
interview with Lerman: 

http://www/seattleweeklv.com/arts/0613/lermanqa.php . Sound 
clip comes from Richard Lerman, Within Earreach: Sonic Journeys 
(Artifact Recordings, 1994). 

17. “Edison’s Teeth,” 157. 

18. “Sound and Self,” 56. 

20. “Sound and Self,” 58. 

21. “Sound and Self,” 65. 

22. “Sound and Self,” 64. 

23. For more about the World Soundscape Project, go to 
www.sfu.ca/~truax/wsp . For more about the World Forum for 
Acoustic Ecology, see 

http://interact.uoregon.edu/medialit/wfae/home/index.html . 

R. Murray Schaefer is generally credited with coining the term 
soundscape, which he has defined many times over the years. See 
his landmark volume, the Soundscape: Our Sonic Environment and 
the Tuning of the World (Destiny Books, 1977), originally published 
as The Tuning of the World (Knopf, 1977). Brandon LaBelle’s 
definition may be found in Background Noise, 202. 

24 LaBelle offers a particularly sensitive critique of the acoustic 
ecology project in Background Noise, 195-218,. 

25. All quotations and descriptions come from Steve Peters, Here- 
ings: A Sonic Geohistory (La Alameda Press, 2002). For more about 
Peters, see: 

http://steve-peters.blogspot.com/ . 

26. “ Here-ings .” 


27. For this section on vocabulary, I have ruthlessly raided Barry 
Traux’s excellent chapter, “The Acoustic Community” in his seminal 








work, Acoustic Communication (Ablex Publishing, 2003). 

28. Acknowledging the enormous (and enormously unwieldy) body 
of work on place and place studies, Price nevertheless does a fine 
job of compressing some of the most recently influential literature 
on the subject into a short but highly useful chapter, “Place Visions,” 
in Dry Place cited earlier. All quotations come from this chapter. 

29. All quotations fro Kathleen Stewart, A Space on the Side of the 
Road: Cultural Poetics in an ‘Other’America (New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1996). 

30. A Space on the Side of the Road, 38. 

31. For an insightful elaboration of this idea, see Matthew Potteiger 
and Jamie Purinton, Landscape Narratives: Design Practices for 
Telling Stories (John Wiley & Sons, 1998). 

32. Janet Cardiff and George Bures Miller, Her Long Black Hair, 
audio walk with photographs, 46 minutes. Curated by Tom Eccles 
for the Public Art Fund, Central Park, New York, USA. (2004). 

33. All quotations from David Scobey, Empire City: The Making 
and Meaning of the New York City Landscape (Temple University, 
2006). 

34. Portions of the script may be found in Mirjam Schaub, Janet 
Cardiff: The Walk Book (Verlag Der Buchhandlung Walther Konig, 
Book and CD version, 2006). See p. 52. 

35. Janet Cardiff 58. 
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Down with Love and up with 
sex: sex and the post-feminist 
single girl 

by Nina K. Martin 


Barbara arrives in Peyton Reed’s 2003 film Down with Love is a film based in 

Manhattan. deception — narratively and ideologically. Two separate 

reviewers hint at the film’s ploys. Stephanie Zacharek from 
Salon.com suggests that 



Sashaying to a taxi 


“its vivacious look seems to be covering up 
something — as if color were a kind of Glade air 
freshener that could be sprayed liberally to mask 
anything old and tired.” 

And Mich LaSalle from the San Francisco Chronicle claims that 

“Down with Love is a very smart, shrewd movie, and 
the smartest shrewdest thing about it is the way it 
masquerades as just a fluffy comedy, a diversion, a 
trifle” (Zacharek, LaSalle). 

[open bibliography in new window] 


The term “masquerade” is especially apropos, for our first 
introduction to the film’s main character, Barbara Novak, 
emphasizes her excessively styled femininity — a fanciful 
representation of early 1960s girlish style. Amidst a sea of 
people dressed in grays and drab browns, Barbara’s pink 
windowpane suit and prim white hat and gloves make her 
strikingly stand out from the crowd. As she grabs a cab, her hips 
sway when she turns her back on the camera, the movement 
Title sequence mimics exaggerated by her almost mincing steps. Yet this beautifully 

Lover Come Back. styled image, harkening back to the lady-like fashions of 

Christian Dior’s “New Look,” is Barbara’s armor in a battle over 
female sexual subjectivity. Her appearance is ultimately 
deceptive, as is the film’s take on sexual politics. Underneath 
Down with Love’s candy-colored, giddy veneer is the beating 
heart of a very traditional femininity coupled with a seemingly 
empowered view of sex. The film’s nostalgic view of sexual and 












Jan — Doris Day, and Rex 
Stetson — Rock Hudson, 
— meet cute in Pillow Talk. 



Down with Love : The men 
at Banner House Publishing 



Building the brand for 
female consumers 



Vicky struggles to make 
coffee at Banner House. 


workplace politics and its interest in “sex a-la-carte” align it 
with post-feminist discourses that swirl throughout 
contemporary pop culture. 

Ostensibly, Down with Love commits grand theft, stealing 
liberally from two Doris Day/Rock Hudson comedies — Michael 
Gordon’s Pillow Talk (1959) and Delbert Mann’s Lover Come 
Back (1961) — while also bathing in the luxurious, lather-rich 
rhetoric of Helen Gurley Brown’s 1962 bestseller Sex and the 
Single Girl. Narratively, each of these previous films play upon 
similar plot elements. The heroine, usually Doris Day, is a 
forthright, honest, single career woman who is talented, 
hardworking, and subsequently unsuccessful with men. She 
encounters the stereotypical cad, often played by Rock Hudson, 
who epitomizes the Playboy philosophy — he maintains a string 
of casual relationships with various women and unremittingly 
plays the field, as bachelor men of that time were encouraged to 
do in order to keep their masculinity unquestioned while 
remaining unmarried. To further complicate matters, the 
neurotic “Mama’s boy,” typically Tony Randall, enters the 
picture, providing a comedic foil to the philandering playboy 
while also contrasting his feminized male to the virile lead. 




Pillow Talks party line 


Brad and Jonathan discuss 
women in Pillow Talk 


Somehow, the heroine is always unaware of the playboy’s 
handsome appearance, having only spoken on the phone, 
allowing him to “masquerade” as someone else in his 
interactions with her — in most instances, he pretends to be his 
polar opposite. As Cynthia Fuchs explains regarding Pillow 
Talk, 


“Much of the humor of [Hudson’s] performance 
depends on viewers’ understanding of shy Rex as 
assertive Brad’s opposite; it becomes clear that the 
role taps some of Brad’s better qualities and that his 
warmth, sensitivity, and generosity will be outed by 
the end of the film” (236). 


Hudson’s successful performance also hinges upon Day’s honest 
naivete, for she never once sees through Hudson’s clever 









Celebrating with Theodore 
Banner, played by Tony 
Randall 


deception until it is nearly too late, preferring to believe that 
devoted, romantic, chivalrous men interested in love and 
marriage are not doomed to extinction. The battle between 
these two characters is fought over the heroine’s stalwart 
virginity, and she frequently projects her repressed desires into 
song. Day’s steadfastness and virtue are ultimately rewarded. 
The playboy character undergoes a miraculous change and 
becomes monogamous, solidifying the romantic myth of the 
reformed rake transformed by the power of love. 


MacIM anisim'. En i EkPRIGE 


Know Magazine HQ 



Catcher Block arrives by 
helicopter. 


In Down with Love, Barbara Novak is played by the perennial 
post-feminist poster girl, Renee Zellweger, an actress whose 
Oscar-nominated portrayal of singleton Bridget Jones 
contributes to her role as an idealized icon of contemporary 
femininity. Barbara is a small town librarian who has written a 
new guidebook for modern single women entitled Down with 
Love. The film begins with Barbara’s arrival in the big city, 
Manhattan, on her way to promote her new book. Barbara’s 
book is a three step program for women’s advancement within 
the workforce — a book simultaneous with the release of Helen 
Gurley Brown’s tome and prefiguring Betty Freidan’s The 
Feminist Mystique from 1963. Barbara’s theories embrace 
traditional representations of feminine beauty and style while 
undermining their passive display by wielding sexual power as a 
form of active female subjectivity. In order for love not to 
distract women from their career goals, they must learn to have 
sex like men — as often as they choose, and without emotional 
attachments. As Barbara tells the all white, male board of 
Banner Publishing, initially women must substitute chocolate 
for men; they will experience the same biological stimulation as 
sex, without conflating the feeling with “love.” Then, once 
women can easily separate sex from love, they can have sex “a- 
la-carte,” without messy emotional attachments. According to 
Barbara, the way to achieve equality for women is by adjusting 
sexual behavior through a series of substitutions — chocolate for 
men, sex for marriage, “hooking-up” for commitment. 



Catch stands Barbara up 
for dinner. 



Barbara outlines the Down 
with Love philosophy. 



Chocolate replaces sex for 
women. 


Barbara seems to have snagged the only female editor in all of 
New York — Vicky Hiller (Sara Paulson), the sharply dressed, 
sharp-tongued young woman working for the overwhelmingly 
















She's fed up with Catcher 
Block. 



She lands on Ed Sullivan 
and gets revenge. 


masculine Banner House, run by none other than Tony Randall 
as Theodore Banner, the company’s gruff patriarch. Randall’s 
presence within Down with Love is one of numerous 
intertextual allusions scattered throughout the film. Vicky’s 
publicity push involves getting Barbara on the cover of Know, a 
popular men’s magazine reminiscent of Tony Curtis’s employer, 
Stop magazine in the film Sex and the Single Girl (Richard 
Quine, 1964). Know’s star reporter is Catcher Block, an 
unremitting cad played with a sly smirk, knowing wink and a 
blase hip swing by Ewan McGregor. His lean, wiry frame is 
more reminiscent of Curtis than Hudson, with a dash of rat pack 
finesse thrown in. As in the previous early 60s sex comedies, the 
film’s humor hinges on the seductive battle of the sexes between 
the perky Barbara and the suave Catcher. 



Catcher's Rat Pack suave 


He frolics with flight 
attendants 



Barbara and "Zip Martin" 
meet cute. 


Catch, thinking that Barbara is a “man-hating, embittered, 
spinster librarian,” keeps avoiding their meeting with a 
succession of flight attendants. When Barbara overhears the 
women gossiping about their time spent with Catcher, she 
enacts her revenge by humiliating him on the Ed Sullivan show. 
Thus the battle begins, as Catcher sets out to prove that Barbara 
is not a “Down with Love” girl, and just wants a man and 
marriage like all other women. Since Barbara has never seen 
nor met Catch, he is free to masquerade as the shy and politely 
attentive astronaut Zip Martin, McGregor’s contemporary 
version of Hudson’s feminized Texan hick in Pillow Talk or 
unsophisticated bumbling scientist in Lover Come Back. Still, 
Catch’s deception is only a shadow of the larger one perpetrated 
by our female heroine, who takes a page from both Helen 
Gurley Brown and post-feminist discourses in wielding her 
sexual and feminine wiles to achieve her desires. 

















The secretary eavesdrops ...talking about measuring a 
on Catcher and his boss ... man’s hose. 



Women, here the new 
secretary, cannot take the 
working world. 



Pillow Talk — bathtub 
scene 


Down with Love refracts this narrative through a contemporary 
mirror, adding broader instances of sexual innuendo and 
homophobic humor while still reveling in the formal and visual 
markers of an earlier age. One of the first blatantly sexual 
scenarios relies on an overheard conversation stripped of its 
context. While Catcher and his boss, Peter McManus (David 
Hyde Pierce), discuss the miracle of socks without garters, 
Catcher’s new secretary tries to learn how to use the intercom. 
She suddenly overhears a discussion, en media res, where the 
two men measure each others socks, and discuss how they stay 
up all daylong. “Sixteen inches! How long does a man’s hose 
have to be?” exclaims Peter. Of course, she thinks they are 
discussing their penises, as the innuendo is made 
sledgehammer obvious. Down with Love also uses a ubiquitous 
technique of the sex comedy — the split screen — to showcase a 
more contemporary ribald humor. Pillow Talk wittily utilized 
the split screen to represent Jan’s (Doris Day) phone 
conversations with Brad (Rock Hudson). The most famous 
scene has the two characters in their respective bathtubs, their 
feet touching at the outer edges of the split screen frame. In 
other scenes, the characters are shown on the phone while in 
bed; nevertheless, Jan and Brad are always fully dressed in 
pajamas. Down with Love caters to contemporary sexual mores. 
As Barbara and Zip/Catcher converse on the phone, the scenes 
are composed so that Barbara’s face is aligned with Zip’s crotch 
as he towels off, or Zip is doing abdominal crunches so his face 
disappears into Barbara’s genitals. As he bends over to towel off 
his hair, she does an impromptu backbend, once again visually 
connecting in a sexual way as Barbara cries, “Zip, no man has 
ever done this to me before!” 




















Down with Love’s risque 
split-screen 


“No man has ever done this 
to me before!” 
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After phone cigarette 


Down with Love is a shining example of what Fredric 
Jameson labels “the nostalgia film.” Jameson defines this type 
of film as an approach to a stereotypical past through stylistic 
connotation and the attributes of fashion; this approach colors 
the spectator’s view of both past and present. As he contends, 

“This approach to the present by the way of the art 
language of the simulacrum, or of the pastiche of 
the stereotypical past, endows present reality and 
the openness of present history with the spell and 
distance of a glossy mirage” (21). 

[open hihliography in new window] 



The word “mirage” is especially suited to Down with Love, 
because the film provides a view of the early sixties that is 
kitschy, vibrant, and attractive; yet, since it is based upon the 
Hollywood version of that time period, it represents an 
illusory past, a glittering surface. This representation is 
deliberate. As director Peyton Reed explains: 


Barbara’s Manhattan 
apartment 



Room with a view 



"What I like about [the film], and what I hope 
other people will like about it, is that there is no 
attempt to make the movie look realistic or to 
make it gritty...All the apartments and the 
wardrobes do not have that lived-in look. No wear- 
and-tear. No wrinkles. Our movie is the idea of 
New York City as seen through the lens of a 1960’s 
Hollywood movie camera" (Lyman). 

Reed’s form of stylistic imitation approaches the past through 
“stylistic connotation, conveying ‘pastness’ by the glossy 
qualities of the image” and the film’s ‘i96os-ness’ “by the 
attributes of fashion” (Jameson 19). Indeed, Down with 
Love’s most pleasurable moments are nostalgic interludes of 
fashion and stylistic excess, in which the mise-en-scene of the 
film dazzles, whetting the appetite for vintage-inspired 
consumption. The film style makes the traditional “hat and 
gloves” femininity associated with the time period not only 
palatable, but positively desirable. For instance, when Barbara 
first encounters her Manhattan apartment, outfitted by her 
editor, Vicky, her gasp of awe is more than appropriate. The 
camera pulls back to reveal a living area of modernist beauty. 
The Eero Saarinen womb chairs, nestled in the sunken living 
room and flanking an open fire, are upholstered in a fabric 





















Candy-colored mise-en- 
scene 



Barbara’s nighttime view 



Catcher’s bachelor pad 



Catcher’s view (and a cold 
shower) 



Matching hat and glove 


that matches Barbara’s pink suit. A sheer pink curtain slowly 
opens to reveal a wall of windows framing the Manhattan 
skyline, leading to a balcony with white leather lounge chairs 
perfect for sunning and stargazing. Undoubtedly, this is a 
setting of fantasy, as the Empire State Building, Chrysler 
Building and the Statue of Liberty are visible outside (White). 
Likewise, the sheer size of her apartment is enough to make 
one gasp with pleasure. 

One of the most memorable scenes in the film is when Barbara 
and Vicky arrive at the Mahogany Room to meet Catcher for 
an interview about Barbara’s book. Unbeknownst to the two 
women, Catcher, and a British flight attendant named 
Gwendolyn, have just strolled out for an afternoon 
rendezvous. Nevertheless, Barbara and Vicky’s arrival turns 
heads, as they stop at the entrance, pose, and then fling their 
yellow and hounds-tooth coats open to reveal contrasting 
linings and dresses to match. This moment is framed as 
spectacle: the music and the other characters pause as the two 
women display their clothing. They perform runway turns as 
they take off their coats and pose in their chic little dresses. 
Then, they walk to their table, rhythmically swaying their hips 
to an invisible lounge beat as they remove their matching 
gloves. In fact, whenever Barbara and Vicky are onscreen, 
their costumes are masterpieces of color and detail, from 
Vicky’s soft green suit and matching hat, to Barbara’s black 
lace merry-widow, flowing salmon dressing gown, and pale 
pink maribou-edged mules. Yet the film’s representation of 
period mise-en-scene and its battle-of-the-sexes narrative lack 
the critical edge necessary for the film to embody satirical 
pastiche or parody. The film’s mimicry reveals a blind revelry 
of style. Indeed, the visual pleasures of vintage costuming and 
set design are pleasures that 

“merely affirm the dominant order and preempt 
even the possibility of resistance as the subject 
goes laughing into the shopping mall” (Robertson 
16). 

Unfortunately, Stephanie Zacharek is right about the film’s 
deceptiveness in her Salon.com review; the spectacular 
costuming and set designs of Down with Love are trying to 
cover-up something old and stale in their pleasurable excess — 
the knowing utilization of feminine signifiers in order to 
“catch” a man. For the great revelation, disclosed as Barbara 
and Zip/Catcher are about to finally consummate their 
relationship, is that Barbara is aware of Catcher’s masquerade 
as a naive astronaut. In fact, she has schemed and plotted 
every detail of their interaction, writing a book in order to 
garner his respect and interest. Barbara’s real name is Nancy 
Brown, one of Catcher’s former secretaries, who fell madly in 









ensembles 



Vintage-inspired 

consumption 


love with him the year before, and vowed to get him by any 
means possible. All of Down with Love’s ironic posing and 
winking knowingness cannot hide its links to the pre-feminist 
philosophies of Helen Gurley Brown or the post-feminist 
embracing of her ideals. 

Helen Gurley Brown’s smash bestseller, 1962’s Sex and the 
Single Girl, provided strategies for the modern single career 
girl, eventually the Cosmo Girl, to rise above her 
circumstances through the tools of feminine transformation 
and sexual guile. Throughout the sixties and on through the 
next few decades, Brown celebrated an exaggerated femininity 
that hinged upon the power to remake oneself. As Laurie 
Ouellette outlines in her exploration of Brown’s letters, 
currently held at Smith College: 



Fly me to the moon. 



Peter bartends the beatnik 
party. 



"Brown’s credo required an understanding of 
identity as something that could always be 
reworked, improved upon and even dramatically 
changed. Sex and the Single Girl promised every 
girl the chance to acquire a stylish and attractive 
aura by copying fashion models and wealthy 
women" (366). 

Helen Gurley Brown’s strategies emphasized phoniness and 
trickery in order to create an “illusion of beauty.” This 
manipulation of one’s outward appearance is replicated 
perfectly in Down with Love. Barbara Novak’s bestselling 
treatise on female advancement in the workplace and in the 
bedroom, Down with Love is really just an elaborate ruse 
performed by Novak. In order to win Catch’s respect and 
admiration, she decides to become “like him,” ruthlessly 
tearing through men and having sex “a la carte.” She 
transforms herself into a financially successful, sexually 
aware, bestselling blonde novelist, not in a quest for social and 
economic equality, but in order to achieve marriage. 
Significantly, she is only able to garner Catcher’s interest once 
she becomes a stylish, sophisticated blonde. 

Barbara’s tactics are in line with Gurley Brown’s tenets, for 

“To ‘get into the position to sink a man’ it was not 
necessary that a woman be beautiful, but she had 
to know how to create ‘an illusion of beauty.’ 

Phoniness was often celebrated as a form of 
trickery — a way to create a prettier, sexier, and 
more desirable self beyond one’s allotted means” 
(Ouellette 366). 

Down with Love celebrates the power of beauty (or its 
illusion) to capture male attention and help women climb the 
corporate ladder. Nevertheless, that climb becomes less steep 



















Stylish retro-sexism when sex becomes a tool used to achieve goals. Like Gurley 

Brown, for Barbara, sexual activity is framed “in terms of work 
and achievement.” As Gurley Brown explained to an 
interviewer, 



Stepford Singletons? 


“Sex is a powerful weapon for a single woman in 
getting what she wants from life” (Ouellette 373). 

Barbara’s entire philosophy hinges on the ubiquitous “self- 
help” makeover so much a part of women’s magazine culture. 
Her book never provides concrete political solutions for 
obtaining equality, and only substitutes an autonomy based 
largely on sexual empowerment. 



Mad magazine parody 



Smuggling book in a bread 
loaf 


Down with Love’s “Gurley” feminism is strikingly similar to 
the “Girlie” feminism discussed by numerous U.S. critics of 
post-feminism and outlined by Jennifer Baumgardner and 
Amy Richards in their book Manifesto: Young Women, 
Feminism, and the Future. When speaking of post-feminism, 
my definition aligns with what one participant in an online 
forum describes as “Retro-grade Post-feminism” 
(Postfeminism). Or as Ann Braithwaite points out in an article 
in Feminist Theory: 

"‘postfeminist’ is...used to refer... [to] a renewed 
focus on seemingly traditional definitions of 
‘femininity’ and their emphases on the individual 
lifestyle choices and personal pleasures provided 
by consumer culture and adopted predominantly 
by young women today" (338). 

Post-feminism suggests that women have reached and 
surpassed feminism’s goals, no longer demanding the 
necessity of political struggle, and that activism and identity 
are now focused on more individualized, personal areas of 
feminine experience. This focus frequently hones in on sexual 
pleasure. To some degree, this concentration on sexuality is 
due to the contradictory and repressive forces that arose in 
1980s conservative United States and the subsequent feminist 
backlash they entailed, as well as a turning away from media- 
constructed images of 70s feminism — man-hating, strident, 
unfashionable, and lesbian. Braithwaite elaborates, 


“The emphasis in this self-identified ‘fun’ feminism 
is on exploring lifestyle choices and personal 
pleasures of women rather than on outlining 
agendas for more direct and recognizable kinds of 
social activism” (338). 

Bust magazine editor Debbie Stoller gives voice to this 
movement: 






“In the 90’s, the women of the New Girl Order are 
ready to go out and get what’s cumming to us. Our 
mission is to seek out pleasure wherever we can 
find it. In other words, if it feels good, screw it. 
Vibrators in hand, we’re ready to fight the good 
fight” (Henry 109-110). 

Astrid Henry has described some of this turn away from 
previous feminist touchstones as a generational shift, for 
contemporary feminists tend to define themselves against 
their feminist foremothers of the 1st and 2nd waves (16-51). 
Merri Lisa Johnson illustrates this split between older and 
newer versions of feminist thought: 

“Feminism — often addressed by young women as 
a strict teacher who just needs to get laid — is a 
name we want to reclaim for the intersection of 
smart and sexy within each of us” (4). 

Johnson’s view of feminism reflects the series of 
contradictions that women are compelled to negotiate in a 
cultural landscape deeply intertwined with popular culture — 
this new feminism can be both smart and sexy. Lee Damsky 
evokes this world in her introduction to the third-wave 
anthology Sex and Single Girls: 

"Women in my generation were born in the ‘60s 
and ‘70s with the sexual revolution and the 
feminist movement, but we grew up with a mix of 
socio-sexual contradictions: the conservative 
backlash and the AIDS epidemic...We got divorced 
parents and “family values,” homophobia and 
lesbian chic, 'Just Say No' and 'Ten Ways to Drive 
Him Wild'" (xii-xiii). 
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“I’m not a Down with Love 
girl.” 



In discussing changes in contemporary feminism, it is 
important to distinguish post-feminism from third wave 
feminism, even though both emerged in approximately the 
same time period. While third wave feminists do often define 
themselves against second wave feminists, they also 
acknowledge their debt to the second wave, and hope to build 
upon some of the inadequacies and problems that plagued 
that movement — especially in terms of the movement’s 
emphasis on white, middle-class, heterosexual feminist issues. 
In contrast, debates limited to sexual politics alone veer 
towards the post-feminist, as these women tend to gloss over 
some of the more structural inequalities that interconnect 
with issues of class, race, and sexual orientation. As Astrid 
Henry points out, 

“It is worth noting that this debate between so- 
called anti-sex, or victim, feminists and pro-sex, or 
power, feminists is one that has had little interest 
for women of color” (97). 

[open bibliography in new window] 


Pillow Talk’s dating 
montage 


While sexual freedom and liberation are very important to 
feminist women, for women to exclusively employ this focus 
redirects feminist energies toward limited goals of 
empowerment. 



Down with Love’s dating 
montage 


Girlie feminism embraces feminine signifiers that were 
formerly critiqued and unpacked by feminists as demeaning. 
Clothes and fashions worn with irony are representative of 
confident choices, not cultural indoctrination. As 
Baumgardner and Richards explain, 

“Girlies say, through actions and attitudes, that 
you don’t have to make the feminine powerful by 
making it masculine or ‘natural’; it is a feminist 
statement to proudly claim things that are 
feminine, and the alternative can mean to deny 
what we are” (135). 


The problem lies in the loss of a critical eye toward cultural 
production. When Girlie feminists embrace traditional 
feminine aspects of popular culture, however ironically or 
“wink-wink” knowingly, they sometimes participate in a 
feminist backlash by refusing to question their choices. As 










Summer Wood explains, 



Catch “catches” Barbara on 
tape. 



Barbara confesses her 
deceptions. 



Gwendolyn thanks Barbara. 



“I am a Down with Love 
girl.” 


“For many young feminists, ‘choice’ has become 
the very definition of feminism itself — illustrated 
by the standard-bearing right to choose abortion 
and supported by the ever advertised notion that 
they have choice in everything else in life as well” 

(22). 

Are all choices necessarily feminist choices? Further, even if 
one enacts objectification and feminine traits knowingly, that 
does not mean that those who receive those representations 
will recognize the irony of the gesture. 

Down with Love posits a female heroine and a form of 
femininity that has moved from passive objectification to self¬ 
objectification as a way of achieving active subjectivity. Still, as 
television scholar L.S. Kim suggests, this self-aware 
objectification or “active appearing” provides an illusion of 
empowerment, a “false freedom.” As she writes: 

"Although this expression of sexually aware 
women may seem to be a liberating idea, it is 
arguably quite old-fashioned; it is the idea that 
women get what they want by getting men through 
their feminine wiles. Just because they are 
conscious of it or are actively participating through 
actively appearing, they do not transcend the 
dynamic; they merely continue it" (325). 

Rosalind Gill also explores this pernicious presence of sexism 
hidden under the cloak of female empowerment. She points 
out that: 

"Women...are endowed with agency so that they 
can actively choose to objectify themselves. This 
notion that it’s freely chosen fits well with broader 
postfeminist discourses which present women as 
autonomous agents no longer constrained by any 
inequalities or power imbalances, who can 
somehow choose to “use beauty” to make 
themselves feel good" (104). 

While Down with Love’s narrative ostensibly takes place in 
the early 1960s, its proposed vision of female empowerment is 
distinctly tied to a focus on the sexual that contemporary post¬ 
feminism entails. What seems to hold true for both 
contemporary postfeminists and Down with Love is that 









Barbara disappears into the 
night. 



The perfect ending 



Moping for Barbara 



“I just want to get married!” 


“it is men who represent sexuality, excitement, 
autonomy, and freedom, suggesting that choosing 
to identify with men is also a way of claiming a 
sexuality of one’s own” (Levy 146). 

Barbara’s treatise on empowerment relies on women styling 
themselves as feminine while behaving according to 
stereotypical masculine attitudes toward casual sex. This type 
of empowerment marks the change contemporary culture has 
undergone regarding women’s entitlement to sexual pleasure. 
No longer is the feminine guidebook modeled after Ellen Fein 
and Sherrie Shamoon’s The Rules: Time Tested Secrets for 
Capturing the Heart of Mr. Right (1995), but now it is led by 
Andrea Lavinthal and Jessica Rozler’s The Hookup 
Handbook: A Single Girl’s Guide to Living It Up (2005). As I 
mentioned earlier, Down with Love’s philosophy is taken 
more from Helen Gurley Brown’s tale of sexual (and economic 
empowerment) while acknowledging that some of the film’s 
view of sexual progress is informed by the present as much as 
the past. As Baumgardner and Richards explain, 

“as for the principles of Girlie [feminism], in which 
feminists pine for sexy images that don’t present 
women as victims, Helen Gurley Brown feels that 
she got there a long time ago” (159). 

In other words, the film might take place in the 1960s, but its 
rhetoric of empowerment speaks to current sexual attitudes, 
especially among younger women. 

Yet in the film, Down with Love’s smash global publishing 
success (women are smuggling the book to each other in 
communist China and the former Soviet Union) only serves to 
depress Barbara and Vicky. In one of the more telling 
moments of the film, the two women meet after Vicky loses 
her job as a senior editor at Banner Publishing. She loses her 
position the moment she demands equal respect from her 
employer and fellow senior editors — all men. But instead of 
fighting for respect and her employment rights, Vicky wants to 
give up and get married. While Barbara initially questions 
Vicky’s choice, she soon wholeheartedly agrees, disclosing that 
she is not a “Down with Love” girl either, but a woman in love. 
Unbeknownst to Vicky, Barbara is even less a “liberated lady,” 
for her masquerade as Barbara is just a ruse to finally capture 
Catcher Block’s heart. As Steven Holden astutely claims, 

Down with Love 


“preaches disruptive female self-empowerment out 
of one side of its mouth while out of the other it 











Barbara’s makeover writ 
large 



Now magazine HQ 



Catch applies for a job. 



Somewhere between a 
blonde and a brunette 


invokes the dream of being swept up, up, and away 
by Prince Charming” (E8). 

Down with Love masquerades as a playful post-millennium 
sex comedy; and as the film examines with a wry eye the 
sexual politics of the sixties, it suggests that women today are 
free to make previously unavailable choices. In the Doris 
Day/Rock Hudson sex comedies, despite Day’s independent 
self-sufficiency and career aspirations, her ultimate desire is 
for love. She always somehow changes the cad into a prince, 
and they live happily ever after — usually with a child on the 
way. Day’s choices always lead to the same outcome. Ideally, 
post-feminism contends that rampant sexism within the 
workforce and the private sphere is so wedged into the past 
that sexist representations are merely amusing, since they are 
so far away from our present experiences. Yet the film 
indulges in what Judith Williamson defines as “retro-sexism,” 
for it represents 

“sexism with an alibi: it appears at once past and 
present, ‘innocent’ and knowing, a conscious 
reference to another era, rather than an 
unconsciously driven part of our own” 

(Williamson). 

In fact, Down with Love has a moment, a possible ending to 
all the glittering display, that would suggest women have 
moved forward, and that love and marriage are perhaps not 
quite as desirable to women who have had a taste of 
something more. Just as Barbara has told Catcher that she 
loves him and that she is not a “Down with Love” girl, but a 
woman who wants love and marriage, Gwendolyn, one of 
Catch’s flight attendant trysts, bursts into the room with a 
spare key. She immediately chides Catcher for leaving it, 
considering that he is busy, and skips off to rendezvous with 
her Captain for a little “sex a la carte.” Now exposed, Catcher 
is forced to reveal his deception, admitting that there is no 
“Zip Martin,” but that he got Barbara Novak to fall in love. 
Barbara then shuts off the tape recorder and divulges a 
deception that undeniably trumps his: that she is his former 
secretary, Nancy Brown, and that the film’s entire plot was 
merely a scheme in which to capture his heart and get him to 
propose — which he does. But at that very moment, 
Gwendolyn barges back into Catch’s apartment, gushing with 
praise for Barbara as a hero to “all women around the world” 
— a woman who has incited change in women everywhere. 
Believing her own hype, Barbara then decides that in order to 
be a world leader for women, she must say goodbye to Catcher 















Catching her man 


and “a marriage with kids in the suburbs.” Catch chases after 
her as she leaves her building, but once he stops her, Barbara 
explains that she is now a “Down with Love” girl, and no 
longer wants marriage. As she climbs into a taxi, turning her 
back on the traditional life Catcher has offered her, he 
forlornly watches her leave. Suddenly, the skies open, and a 
torrential downpour falls, drenching Catcher’s tuxedo and 
providing an appropriate setting for Catcher’s bleak and 
despondent rejection. 




Peter and Vicky propose in 
credits. 


Alas, this scene does not end the film; although if it had, the 
film would have been something quite different. A romantic 
tragedy, perhaps? Instead, the outcome is played for laughs as 
Catch mopes for Barbara in his bachelor pad, wearing a 
positively dowdy flannel bathrobe. Peter regales Catcher with 
stories of his sexual relationship with Vicky, who only seems 
to be interested in him when she is interested in sex. “It makes 
me feel so used,” he whines. 

“It’s just not right! I shouldn’t feel used! She 

should...but she’s taking her cues from Novak!” 


He tries to encourage Catcher to go out, looking for Catch’s 
“little black book.” Catcher replies, “I threw it out. I don’t care 
about having sex anymore, I just want to get married!” to 
which Peter cries out, “Well me too, but fat chance!” 
Ultimately, Down with Love reiterates the same cliches and 
patriarchal fears. If women were to become truly “liberated” in 
the work force and from men, then men would become 
emasculated, domesticated, and, thus, no longer attractive. 
The film’s swapping of gender roles only serves to emphasize a 
need to keep gender roles “as they should be.” Catcher appears 
to hit bottom as he applies for a job as Barbara’s assistant, 
hoping to get close to her at any cost. What he does not realize 
is that once fooled, he can be fooled again. 


Barbara does see herself as a Rules girl or a Cosmo girl; she 
believes (and rightly so as the film suggests) that the key to 
snagging a man depends on the quality and quantity of “the 
chase.” Barbara layers on the deceptions, pretending to reject 
Catcher in order to have him chase after her and declare his 
love again — and again. In the final moments of the film, as 
Catch has plaintively spoken his desire for a woman 
somewhere between the mousy Nancy Brown and the icy 
blonde Barbara Novak, our heroine emerges from an elevator, 
now red-haired and again transformed according to his 
desires, free to make the choice of marriage and a home in the 
suburbs. Down with Love’s post-feminist rhetoric allows 
Barbara (and female spectators) to revel in this choice. 
Therein lies the film’s ultimate deception. Instead of 
representing progress through ironic counterpoint, Down 


with Love declares “down with feminism” by fulfilling our 
yearnings for a pre-feminist, simpler time, when clothes made 
the woman, and sex was the ultimate tool for women to 
achieve power and success. Yet, it also proposes that when 
women are ultimately “up with sex,” then, and only then, can 
they achieve some level of equality. 
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Ballet mechanique (Leger): 
Painterly origins of avant- 
garde cinema experiments. 



Meshes in the Afternoon 
(Deren): An end to 
"sentimental monkey tricks" 
in the movies and a 
beginning of "tricks" of a 
sublimely cinematic kind. 


Back to the future, or the 
vanguard meets the rearguard 

by Bert Cardullo 

Interrupting narrative: a brief history 

A recurrent motif in the history of avant-garde film is the idea 
that the medium need not have become a narrative, 
representational form at all, but could instead have modeled 
itself on other art forms, especially painting and music. A 
history of avant-garde cinema can in fact be constructed in 
just such terms, counterpoising the origins of orthodox or 
mainstream narrative film in literature and theater with the 
painterly, poetic, and musical origins of the first avant-garde 
experiments on celluloid. In doing so, one would be 
elaborating a gesture made much earlier by, among others, 
Fernand Leger, Germaine Dulac, Maya Deren, and the art 
historian Elie Faure, who said that 

“there will some day be an end of the cinema 
considered as an offshoot of the theater, an end of 
the sentimental monkey tricks and gesticulations 
of gentlemen with blue chins and rickety legs.” 

The most extreme statement of this “anti-narrative” sentiment 
appears in the work of the “structuralist-materialist” 
filmmakers of the 1960s and 1970s such as Michael Snow, 
Ernie Gehr, and Paul Sharits (themselves preceded by the 
“absolute film” of Hans Richter, Viking Eggeling, and Oskar 
Fischinger). They emptied their motion pictures of apparent 
content in order to draw attention to how a particular aspect 
of cinematic technique functioned, or to emphasize film as 
concrete material rather than as a medium for imitating 
actions and conveying emotions. The subject matter of the 
image thus became unimportant, and instead the image's 
function was to act as a formal unit of predetermined design. 

A film could then be structured in terms of its image content 
(abstract, or concrete in the case of an empty room, a corridor, 
or a landscape), duration (using time and interval as 
structuring principles in themselves), formal juxtapositions 










created through editing, and so on. 



"Wavelength" (Snow): A 
zoom the length of the room 
structures this example of 
anti-narrative cinema. 



Serene Velocity (Gehr): 

In structuralist cinema, the 
image draws attention to 
how film technique 
functions. 



Earth (Dovzhenko): 
Displaced narrative and 



Motion Painting No. 1 
(Fischinger): Absolute film 
is the predecessor of 
structural film. 
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Diagonal Symphony 
(Eggeling): Music on film 
emerges from rhythm in film 
imagery and editing. 


But, surveying the history of avant-garde cinema as a whole, it 
would be more accurate to say, not that cinema has simply 
expunged narrative altogether a la the structuralist- 
materialists, but that it has displaced, deformed, and reformed 
narrative over the years in such quasi-mainstream yet 
otherwise disparate films as Earth (1930), Paisan (1946), 
Tokyo Story (1953), Last Year at Marienbad (1961), The 
Phantom of Liberty (1974), and Mystery Train (1989). Partly 
this occurred through the very cross-fertilization among the 
arts toward which Leger, Dulac, Deren, and Faure had been 
gesturing. That is, poets, painters, musical composers, circus 
performers, architects, dancers, choreographers, 
photographers, cartoonists, sculptors — any but professional 
or commercial moviemakers — became models and sources 
for the radical shift in the aesthetics of film narrative. For just 
one example, avant-garde cinema often privileges, not 
narrative lines, but land- or cityscapes, constructing them 
according to a collage aesthetic. Expressed in such a film as 
Dziga Vertov’s Man with a Movie Camera (1929), as well as in 
the creations of the Dada artists Raoul Hausmann and 
Hannah Hoch, the technique of collage — together with its 
cinematic twin, montage — dominated the avant-garde in both 
visual art and cinema. And this should not surprise us, since 
cinema and the avant-garde (especially avant-garde cinema) 
each create works out of fragments. 

To wit: the principles of editing in film differ little from the 
principles of collage in art. Both involve the layering or 
arranging of visual fragments in relation to one another to 
create a pictorial whole. Hoch aligns a photograph of a baby’s 
head on top of an advertisement’s picture of a doll’s body and 
in this way creates a single figure. Similarly, D. W. Griffith’s 
parallel editing aligns two simultaneous actions into a single 













fugue of faces. 



Paisan (Rossellini): One 
episode in a centrifugal 
narrative. 



narrative moment that articulates the complete event in time, 
even though it is actually occurring in two distinct places. 
Indeed, the very essence of film is its assembly of fragmented 
images (each individual frame) run together quickly before the 
human eye so as to create the optical illusion of movement. 
This is true of all film, of course, whether avant-garde or 
conventionally narrative, fiction or non-fiction. The most 
linear Hollywood movie uses shot-reverse-shot techniques, 
derived from Griffith, which fundamentally fracture the 
otherwise straightforward progression of the narrative. 

Feature fiction does this even as Kenneth Anger’s 
underground film Scorpio Rising (1967) does: it disrupts its 
“biker” narrative by juxtaposing footage of it with “found” or 
quoted material like re-photographed television-program 
excerpts and cartoon clips. 




"The Art Critic" Hannah Hoch: Collage, not 

(Hausmann): Critic-in-art. montage. 


Tokyo Story (Ozu): Still life. 



Scorpio Rising (Anger): 
"Found" and quoted 
material — photograph or 
cinematograph? 


In fact, even an advocate of cinematic realism like Siegfried 
Kracauer recognized the essentially fractured nature of film. 
Despite his insistence in Theory of Film (i960) that cinema is 
fundamentally the representation of physical reality — the 
straightforward recording and revealing of the visible world — 
Kracauer does not just describe film as an art form that favors 
unstaged reality and random events, in addition to having a 
“tendency toward the unorganized and diffuse.” He also 
describes a film as a fragment of reality that 

“precludes the notion of completeness. Its frame 
marks a provisional limit; its content refers to 
other contents outside that frame; and its structure 
denotes something that cannot be encompassed — 
physical existence.” 

In other words, for film to present reality, it must 
simultaneously and paradoxically draw attention to its own 














Images from Gus Van 
Sant's Last Days 
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only in banal moments, 
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house and its grounds. He 
seems drugged, although 
we never see him taking 
drugs. 
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he cannot make decisions. 
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an ad, presumably for some 
kind of machine shop. The 


lack of reality. Or, put another way, for film to present a non- 
realistic vision, it must simultaneously and paradoxically draw 
attention to its own ultimate derivation from reality. 

Last Days 

All of the above is by way of an introduction to a group of films 
I’d like to treat, each of which, in one way or another, itself 
bridges the gap between the avant and the garde, the non¬ 
narrative and the storied, the abstract or abstracted and the 
representational. The first is Gus Van Sant’s latest film, Last 
Days (2005), because, of the five pictures I’ll be discussing 
here, it is the most extreme in its rejection of traditional 
narrative and the only one that omits romance, that perennial 
staple of popular entertainment. To be sure, most of Van 
Sant’s eleven films are so remote from conventional 
filmmaking that they don’t even appear to be attacking 
convention; they simply exist in themselves and as 
themselves. He has sometimes ventured into the world of 
established practice, as in the case of Good Will Hunting 
(1997), which even attracted the attention of Oscar. But truer 
to this director’s spirit or essence is Gerry (2002), which 
consisted of two men (both named Gerry) wandering around 
in a desert for 103 minutes. Somewhere in between lie 
Elephant (2003), a de-dramatization of the Columbine school 
massacre, and My Own Private Idaho (1991), which 
transmuted some Falstaff-Hal scenes from Shakespeare’s 
Henry IV into an encounter between a drugged-out U.S. 

(male) hooker and a rich kid. 

Unique among artists of his kind, Van Sant has a sizable 
public (one way to bridge the gap between the avant and the 
garde) — he has to have, or else HBO wouldn’t have co¬ 
produced Last Days. Some of the reason why he attracts that 
audience, I’d say, is the implicit despair that fills his films. It's 
a despair with which he can make his viewers feel existentially 
deep without having to think about it (more on this later). And 
much of Van Sant’s appeal has to be related to rock music, 
since his soundtracks are in some degree where his pictures 
are located. This is true of his new picture as well, which uses 
at least two songs as part of its very texture. Further, Last 
Days was suggested by the 1994 suicide of rock star Kurt 
Cobain, of the band Nirvana. Van Sant concludes with a note 
acknowledging that Cobain’s life and death had suggestive 
power for him, but the director also states that the film is 
fictional. 

His use of the word "fiction" is a paradox, because the film has 
no fictional elements — in the sense of plot, anyway. Almost 
nothing happens, so much so that the story consists of having 
no story, in apparent reaction against a typical rock biopic like 
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Oliver Stone’s Doors (1991). As in Gerry, Van Sant has 
stripped away virtually anything that might be considered 
narrative or drama. All we do is follow a young adult for a 
couple of days while he wanders around his country mansion 
in a narcotized state. We also accompany him on dozy walks 
through the woods or remain with him while he lounges about 
with four hangers-on, while he sometimes eats something, 
sometimes dresses in drag, sometimes strums his guitar, 
sometimes answers the door (to find himself, on one occasion, 
face-to-face with two Mormon missionaries). Little in Last 
Days indicates that this mumbling, bumbling man is a big 
rock-star icon like Cobain. The film gives fewer hints about the 
reasons for his general stasis. And at least part of the film's 
atmosphere, I’m guessing, is that his being in the state he’s in 
is its own explanation: if you want psychology, go see ... Good 
Will Hunting. 

All of which, for me, makes this work a cinematic version of 
John Cage's music. In Cage’s 4 ’ 33 ”, for example , a pianist sits 
at a piano motionless for four minutes and thirty-three 
seconds, during which all we hear is what the pianist is not 
doing, or playing, whatever that may be. Since one can easily 
make the case that music is a means of intensifying us aurally, 
one can then extend this argument to say that Cage merely 
gets the notes out of the way. Somewhat similarly, Van Sant 
presents otherwise representational or realistic material for us 
to see and hear, but its purpose, it seems, is to concentrate, 
avant-garde style, on what is not said and done. 

Until close to the end of Last Days, that is, when Van Sant 
puts his daring in reverse. The young man, who has often lain 
down during the film, lies down again on a floor, and this time 
he dies. We know this because, in a double-exposure shot, his 
naked body arises from his recumbent figure and ascends. 
Such a device, which would have seemed saccharine even 
during the era of silent film, is howlingly dissonant with the 
film's style up to this point. The shock is not that Van Sant 
slipped here, but that he didn’t slip: he did it deliberately. He 
thus makes a stylistic joke that not only breaches the mood of 
Last Days, but also laughs at its implicit theme of present-day 
spiritual vacancy or existential despair. Employing the 
dynamic of negation so common to the avant-garde, Van Sant 
manages to give us two negatives. He shows us that he’s 
against the idea both of stylistic or tonal consistency and 
thematic unity. And, to top his act, he does so by deploying the 
means of convention or tradition — the one that combines 
sentimentality with religion in this instance — to vitiate the 
avant-garde concerns of ennui and anomie, being and 
nothingness, fear and loathing and the sickness or the 
senselessness unto death. 





borrow some money. 



Profane resurrection: Van 
Sant shows the spirit rising 
from the body in the shed. 


Images from Tony Takitani 



The child Tony studies art 
and shows an aptitude for 
precision and thus for 
illustration. 



As a man, his work 
becomes his life, until he 
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Van Sant inculcates the protagonist's virtual non-performance 
in Last Days clearly as a part of his dogged negativism. In the 
leading role, Michael Pitt is neither good nor less than good, 
for such categories cannot be applied to what amounts to an 
enactment, in which Pitt simply mopes along druggedly for 
the film’s ninety-seven minutes. In this way, he complements 
Van Sant’s intent to purge his picture (very much as in Gerry, 
which, in this director-screenwriter’s view, forms a trilogy 
with Last Days and Elephant ) of compliance with usual 
cinematic expectations, thus pleasing “advanced” viewers who 
want a holiday from those expectations. But Van Sant goes 
even further than to valorize non-performance in Last Days. 
In keeping with his avant-garde “plot,” he even tries to disrupt 
what little narrative the film has. 

As in Elephant, for example, scenes that are shot in long takes 
from a single angle are revisited or replayed from new, 
different angles. Moreover, it’s difficult to “tell time” in Last 
Days — the movie may span more than a few days, but it may 
span less; parts of it even seem to take place out of 
chronological order. And, as in Gerry, the camera’s attention 
is frequently diverted from the narrative, the stasis of the 
film's main character, to some detail in his immediate 
environment that is neither meaningful nor meaningless. Add 
to this mixture direct sound that allows background noise to 
filter through, decor that has no designer (none is listed in the 
credits), and natural lighting (by the cinematographer Harris 
Savides) that makes the rocker’s mansion look like one vast, 
ill-kept rehearsal space. You have a recipe for avant-garde 
nirvana — or a film that appears to be as suicidal, as self- 
negating, as its zombie-like protagonist. 

Tony Takitani 

A relatively new Japanese film, in its own quite different way, 
is another instance of style as the meaning, less-than- 
meaning, or even un-meaning of a work of art. Tony Takitani 
(2004) is the eighth film by Jun Ichikawa and the first one of 
his to arrive in the United States. It was adapted by Ichikawa 
from a short story by Haruki Murakami (published in 
translation in The New Yorker of April 15, 2002) — a slender, 
ethereal piece of fiction whose style Ichikawa honors in his 
own minimalist way. For one thing, the picture is only 75 
minutes long; for another, the director embraces Murakami’s 
third-person narration, only rarely endowing the characters 
themselves with speech or dialogue. It is the calm, detached 
voice of a narrator that propels the slim narrative of Tony 
Takitani forward. 


Tony Takitani is a successful technical illustrator in 
contemporary Tokyo. (He got his American first name from a 
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friend of his father’s.) Alone and self-sufficient since 
childhood, when his mother died and his father, a jazz 
musician (and former prisoner of war), was frequently playing 
gigs on the road, Tony leads a stoic life in which he shuns 
emotions as illogical and immature. However, when he meets, 
falls in love with, and marries a younger woman named Eiko, 
Tony comes vibrantly alive, for the first time understanding — 
and fearing the return of — the loneliness of a solitary 
existence. But soon he discovers that Eiko has a mania for 
buying designer clothing — dresses and coats as well as shoes. 
When the two of them are in Europe, especially Paris, the wife 
continues her compulsive buying spree. So crowded, in fact, 
does this couple’s house become with Eiko’s clothes that they 
have to convert an entire large room into a closet to contain 
the many fruits of her shopping sprees. 

After accepting his wife’s mania for a time, Tony begins to 
worry about her obsession with high fashion; so he asks Eiko 
to economize. The result is that, out of respect and love for her 
husband, Eiko decides to return some recently purchased 
items to an upscale boutique — and is tragically killed in a car 
accident on the way home when she gets distracted by the 
vivid memory of the dress and coat she now can no longer call 
her own. Thus does Tony find himself alone again, desolately 
sitting in his wife’s closet gazing at her vast collection of haute 
couture — each item being the ghost of a soul she had long 
since given up to the devil of chronic consumption. 

Essentially, this is where Murakami’s story ends, but Ichikawa 
tacks on an ending in which Tony places an ad in the 
newspaper for a woman who fits Eiko’s measurements — and 
therefore her clothing — perfectly. One might prefer the 
ending of the short story, but one can understand the iron — 
and ironic — logic of Ichikawa’s ending. For it puts Tony in the 
position not only of finding another woman, a new companion 
to alleviate the emptiness of his isolation, but also of creating 
in effect another Eiko whose clothing will ultimately come 
between them again. His deceased wife’s clothing will thus 
“make” Tony’s new woman in more ways than one. 

What I’ve described may sound like the core of an absurdist, 
Ionesco-like farce (The Chairs, say), but nothing in the film is 
played for comedy even if the effect of some scenes is 
humorous. Instead, Ichikawa treats the story in a cool, almost 
scrutinizing way that, because of its combination of narration 
and visualization, goes beyond the detached description to be 
found in Murakami’s original tale. To wit: every scene in Tony 
Takitani is performed as if it took place on a removed stage, 
with minimal furnishing and spare lighting. (In fact, the 
production designer Ichida Yoshikazu built a small and simple 
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theatrical stage on which to shoot, altering its angle and 
changing its interior to indicate a change of place.) And the 
recurrent voice-over keeps the characters and action at a fixed 
distance from us, not too far away yet not too close. This 
distance is paradoxically underlined by the device of having 
the characters finish the narrator’s sentences. Furthermore, 
the film’s color is so decolorized (by the cinematographer 
Taishi Hirokawa), so muted in order to match the characters’ 
muted emotions, as often to appear black and white. 

Especially important here is a repeated horizontal movement 
of the camera, from one spare tableau to the next, which 
seems to take us through the story as though we were looking 
through an album of someone else’s pictures (come to life). 
When a scene finishes, the camera glides to the right, past a 
thick black band, to the next shot. This happens continually 
even if the next scene is set in the same place as the one just 
finished. And while all this goes on, a melancholy piano score 
(by Ryuichi Sakamoto) picks gently at the silence, even as 
Ichikawa’s images, like Edward Hopper’s paintings, 
implacably highlight blank spaces more than they do anything 
else. 

The reference to Hopper — mine as well as Ichikawa’s, in 
interviews — is apt. Hopper’s paintings of New York street 
scenes and interiors have always conveyed a mood of 
estrangement, loneliness, and desperation through their 
depiction not only of a mere one or two anonymous, non¬ 
communicating big-city dwellers, but also of the vast and 
indifferent emptiness that surrounds them. For his part, 
Ichikawa even goes to the length of having his leading actors, 
Issey Ogata (in real life, a stage actor by profession) as Tony 
Takitani and Rie Miyazawa as Eiko, play two roles each. This 
tactic decreases the number of people in the film (and also our 
ability to empathize with, or get close to, his characters). It 
also increases Tony’s isolation, as it were, by having Ogata 
play the parts of both Tony and his father. 

The effect of Tony Takitani, in sum, is strange, for it makes 
the director of this picture, if not its protagonist, then certainly 
an active presence in it. We cannot be much moved or amused 
by the leading characters, despite the substance of the film’s 
clothing metaphor. That is, clothing is a kind of “second skin” 
which seals us off from the outside world even more than we 
might otherwise might be. In that sense, clothing also — it 
could be said — is like the accumulated and embellished 
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mainstream movie narratives of the last century. Specifically 
in the film, in Eiko’s case, clothing is a materialistic 
attachment which gets in the way of her relationship to other 
human beings. We are held, however, primarily by the way 
this movie is made, as we would be by a genuine or purer 
structuralist-materialist film, and thus by the intelligence that 
created such a style. Not many of us, I think, would want to 
see many pictures made in this manner, but this one is an 
intriguing glance at the director-as-demigod, deigning to treat 
human frailty with almost imperial sway. (Another title of 
Ichikawa’s, Dying at a Hospital, 1993, suggests a similar 
demonic strategy.) Ichikawa assumes that his art justifies such 
scant material. The importance of the material lies less in the 
characters themselves or their story than in the way they and 
it are framed by a camera which unapologetically, even 
apostolically, stands in for the universe at large. 
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Even more extreme in his silence than Tony and Eiko, the 
male lead of 3-Iron (2004) never says a word, while his female 
counterpart speaks only three words near the end of the film. 
In this they appear to be part of both a linguistic (or non- 
linguistic) and a narrative experiment by 3-Iron’s writer- 
director, the South Korean Kim Ki-duk. He not only makes his 
characters virtually silent in an otherwise sound film, but also 
tells a story in which their silence acquires primary thematic 
significance. 3-Iron, like the director's previous picture 
Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter ... and Spring (2003), is thus 
different from Kim’s other nine films (dating back to 1996). 
(I’m thinking here of Wild Animals [1997], The Isle [2000], 
and Bad Guy [2002], but in particular of Crocodile [1996], 
which tells the story of a man living at the edge of the Han 
River in Seoul who saves a woman from trying to commit 
suicide, but then proceeds to rape and abuse her — until an 
odd sort of relationship develops between them.) 

3-Iron and Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter... and Spring 
contain little dialogue and focus on marginalized or 
disenfranchised characters who operate outside the main 
currents of middle- and upper-class Korean society. The latter 
is a kind of Buddhist pastoral that, in its emphasis on 
forgiveness and redemption, takes on a spiritual aspect absent 
from Kim’s earlier, sometimes sex-and-violence-filled cinema. 
And 3-Iron is an unconventional love story in extremis, yet 
one that, largely through its silences, takes the spiritual (as 
opposed to carnal or corporeal) element in love — and life — 
seriously. The spiritual here is not a stylistic joke, as it was in 
Last Days. It has something to do with dreams and reality, 
subjective vision and objective facticity. Thus it partakes of a 
subject that, to speak only of film, can be traced back to two 
avant-garde movements of the 1920s and 1930s: namely, 
German expressionism and French surrealism. 

In the first part of 3-Iron, we meet a young man named Tae- 
suk, as slender and supple as a dancer, who breaks into a 
number of Seoul’s more comfortable homes when their 
owners are away but never steals or damages anything. He 
simply lives in each house as long as he can, bathing and 
eating and watching television. As a sort of recompense for the 
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owners’ unwitting hospitality, Tae-suk waters their plants and 
does the laundry; he even fixes things that may be broken, like 
a clock or a bathroom scale. Then, when he sees that the 
rightful residents are returning, this lone drifter slips out, onto 
his motorcycle, and moves to another empty house. How does 
Tae-suk know no one is home for an extended period of time? 
He hangs handbills — restaurant take-out menus, to be exact 
— on the front doors of houses, and if, in the course of a few 
days, he sees that a particular flyer has not been removed, he 
knows that the owners are away and he can enter. Naturally, 
since no one else is in these scenes in vacant homes, Tae-suk 
never converses. 



Tae-suk stands before a 
blown-up photo of the 
model Sun-hwa and takes a 
trophy picture of himself. 


Just as naturally, we quickly begin to wonder about the 
reasons for his behavior. We are ready to treat it as just a 
prankish aberration until he enters the residence of a young 
married woman named Sun-hwa, whose husband is away, and 
part two of 3-Iron begins. Tae-suk doesn’t know at first that 
she is there: she hides from him out of fear, yet follows him 
about the house, fascinated. And since Sun-hwa is hiding, 
these two don’t converse. Telephone messages inform us that 
her husband is desperate to see her, that he is en route home 
and longs for his wife despite the coldness with which she has 
been treating him. (With good reason: Sun-hwa’s face is a 
patchwork of bruises that she has received at the hands of her 
abusive husband.) Yet she remains focused on, and spellbound 
by, this silent, precise, strangely gentle intruder, who is 
startled one night to find Sun-hwa, no longer afraid, standing 
by his bed staring at him. Even then they do not speak. Each 
simply accepts the other’s presence — his that of a “punk” 
housebreaker, hers that of a model by profession — indeed, 
seems to want it. 
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Sun-hwa and her husband, 
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Still, Tae-suk withdraws before Sun-hwa’s husband appears. 
When the latter does appear, a middle-aged man named Min- 
kyu whom his wife clearly dislikes, he tries to make love to her 
— against her will. (He is the kind of man, if there is such a 
kind, who keeps his glasses on during lovemaking, or the 
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attempt at it.) Tae-suk then intervenes to help Sun-hwa, and it 
is here that we get the reason for the film’s strange title. 
Almost thoughtfully, Tae-suk takes a 3-iron from Min-kyu’s 
golf bag and drives three balls into the husband’s stomach, 
making him double over. Such an action risks the ludicrous, or 
would risk it if Tae-suk’s behavior up to now had been 
conventional. Since it is not, we can view this particular 
addition as one more oddity. Min-kyu, of course, remembers 
his treatment at Tae-suk’s hands and later gets the chance to 
use it himself on his erstwhile assailant. 

Golf and the driving of golf balls recur throughout the picture, 
not just in these two instances. Apparently, well-heeled 
Koreans, like their counterparts in Japan, have a passion for 
the game so strong that for them it has elements of a rite (a 
particularly silent one, I might add). The golf club has an 
almost ceremonial glow — an earthly glow, and a secular rite, 
which are meant to contrast starkly with the preternatural rite 
of passage Tae-suk and Sun-hwa undergo and the 
transformative glow they take on. All the more so, 
paradoxically, because of the parallel Kim makes between the 
title of his film and the lives of his two main characters. For a 
3-iron may be one among a number of special golf clubs, but it 
is also the least used or most neglected of clubs — except in 
this picture, and except in the cases of Sun-hwa and Tae-suk 
(as opposed to the third member of this triangle, Min-kyu), 
whose own respective neglect and marginalization are turned 
to almost otherworldly use by Kim. 

Back to this world, for the time being: after giving Min-kyu the 
golf-ball drubbing, Tae-suk waits on his motorcycle outside 
Sun-hwa’s home. She comes out and mounts the rear seat of 
the bike, but again nothing is said. They simply ride off 
together — to another empty house that he knows awaits 
them. Matters darken only when, in one home the couple 
enters, they find the body of an old man who has dropped 
dead. Tae-suk and Sun-hwa wrap the corpse formally and 
bury it in the garden. However, when the dead man’s son 
comes looking for his father and finds a pair of intruders 
instead, he has them arrested. Sun-hwa is released to her 
husband, who takes her home; but Tae-suk is imprisoned after 
he confesses to the body’s whereabouts, and this marks the 
start of part three of 3-Iron. (We don’t hear his confession, but 
we do see the beatings by police that make him talk.) An 
autopsy eventually reveals that the old man died of natural 
causes, so Tae-suk is set free. 

Yet some of the film’s most extraordinary sequences take place 
in his cell. Even though it is white, concrete, and unfurnished, 
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Tae-suk finds ways in this little space to conceal himself from 
his warder. And it is these quasi-metaphysical sequences that 
help us fully to comprehend not only Tae-suk’s somewhat 
amused tolerance of the world as it is and his desire to become 
invisible in it, but also the mystical bond that he forged with 
Sun-hwa in part two — a bond that itself contrasts with the 
worldliness of the city through which it winds. Indeed, it is 
this couple’s very silence that helps to intensify the sense that 
they are airy dancers to a music only they hear, as they glide 
through the pedestrianism of everyday life. Tae-suk and Sun- 
hwa thus suggest visitants, figures in very real surroundings 
who are self-created abstractions. These creatures who seem 
to have been waiting for each other are self-created because 
they believe that the world exists precisely in order for them to 
disregard it, however much they may understand its practical 
workings. 

What is being dramatized in 3-Iron, then, is an attempt at 
otherness, the recognition of a private state of mind that may 
accompany us (as less-than-extreme, or more earthbound, 
variations on Tae-suk and Sun-hwa) in our trudging dailiness 
but that we shunt aside so that, daily, we can carry on with the 
trudge. And what presses Tae-suk and Sun-hwa is not just a 
hope for escape from the humdrum; it is fidelity to the private 
self. These two want to live in some measure like others, yes, 
but they also want to feel untrammeled by the world outside 
them. It is as if Ariel, released by Prospero, had found his 
mate in this picture and decided with her to escape life’s 
tempest. Tae-suk finds Sun-hwa again after he himself is 
released from jail, and it is 3-Iron’s final sequence that 
provides the climax to a film which, for a good portion of its 
ninety-five minutes, seemed only to be neat and clever — not 
much more than a sophisticated twist on the general run of 
housebreaker films out of Asia, like Wong Kar-wai’s 
Chungking Express (1994) and Tsai Ming-liang’s Vive 
L’Amour (1995). But from the entrance of Sun-hwa to its 
closing scenes between her and Tae-suk, 3-Iron stops being 
merely clever: it opens up on an eternity that these two 
characters themselves join to create. 



The conclusion itself is eerie yet touching. Tae-suk and Sun- 
hwa are reunited after he gets out of jail, but she is the only 
one who can see him. Sun-hwa is with her husband at home, 
where Tae-suk is also present — and not present: for Min-kyu 
senses his presence but is unable to see him. Sun-hwa and 
Tae-suk will thus have their own marriage even while her 
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marriage to her first husband goes on. And it is through the 
fidelity of Sun-hwa and Tae-suk, each to his or her own private 
self, that they have managed simultaneously to make a private 
union for themselves. 

One possible explanation for this ultimate union-within-a- 
union is that, during his time in prison, Tae-suk achieved a 
higher level of consciousness where he exists on a mystical 
plane at the same time as he retains the capability of taking on 
a physical form at will. Or the contrary: during Tae-suk’s 
imprisonment, Sun-hwa achieved — during her own connubial 
imprisonment — a higher level of consciousness that enabled 
her to will him into physical form at the same time as she 
could spirit him, as required or desired, to a mystical plane. 
Moreover, 3-Iron’s final image, of the two of them standing on 
a scale that reads “o,” reveals that Sun-hwa herself has 
entered Tae-suk’s mystical realm, if not through her own 
agency then through the considerable powers of Tae-suk. 

All physically impossible, you say? Yes, but that’s precisely the 
point. What is physically impossible need not be spiritually so, 
particularly in so representational a medium as film where the 
spiritual can appear corporeal or tangible. Kim obviously 
knows this, which is why he leaves an escape clause, if you 
will, for those viewers irretrievably wedded to the material 
world. A caption at the end of 3-Iron talks about the difficulty 
of differentiating dreams from reality, which allows for the 
possibility that one of the leading characters, even each of 
them, is unreal or oneiric. Ah, it was all a dream, then. Or at 
least part of it was. But which part, and whose dream was it? 
That of someone inside, or outside, the picture? (Again, the 
film gives no visual indications of a dream world.) And is it 
only, finally, in the quiet of dreams that we can preserve our 
private selves, unimpeded by the wake of the world? 3-Iron 
doesn’t say. It just methodically ingests the golf-club business 
and turns the ritual of this game into an ethereal nod to the 
vernacular below — or apart. 

In the end, the insinuating, strangely enchanting quality of 3- 
Iron is irresistible, not least because it is distinguished from 
the start by the wraithlike, black-clad body of Jae Hee (a.k.a. 
Lee Hyun-kyoon), rippling through empty houses as Tae-suk, 
and by the equally tacit yet supplely expressive countenance of 
Lee Seung-yeon as Sun-hwa. They are backed up, as they had 
to be in their dialogue-free roles, by the natural sounds of 
Seoul-city, as well as by Slvian’s mood music for piano and 
violin in combination with the melancholic tones of a female 
vocalist. But Jae Hee and Lee Seung-yeon are aided even more 
by the color cinematography of Jang Seung-back. Doubtless 
cued by Kim himself (a former painter who studied art in Paris 
and who also edited 3-Iron ), the color scheme has a slightly 
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unnatural green tint and a muted, flat look. These qualities 
make the images appear sylvan and primitive, but only in the 
sense that, as in medieval drama, they depend for their depth 
or perspective less on a human (camera-) eye than on the all¬ 
transcendent consciousness that oversees the film in addition 
to pervading it. 

I’m not necessarily talking about God or gods here, religion or 
faith, but I am talking about a higher reality than the kind 
most materialists and secularists recognize — a reality toward 
which, among avant-gardists, the symbolists aspired in their 
paintings, plays, and poems in reaction against the literalness, 
sordidness, mundaneness, and topicality of realism and 
naturalism. This is precisely the kind of higher reality toward 
which Tony Takitani himself did not aspire, seeking instead to 
overcome his arid isolation only through physical union with a 
woman, never to cultivate his lone or private self and then join 
it to another’s in celestial harmony. 


Images from Eternal 
Sunshine of the Spotless 
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Eternal Sunshine of the Spotless Mind 

I can’t say that the next film I consider, Eternal Sunshine of 
the Spotless Mind (2004), is concerned with any 
transcendental or ultimate realm of experience. I can say, 
however, that it shares three concerns with 3-Iron: the oneiric, 
the romantic (again, in the soulful or spiritual, questing sense 
more than in the physical or lustful, orgasmic one), and the 
interior — or the interior of our minds as distinguished from 
the exteriority of the world around us. 

Eternal Sunshine of the Spotless Mind is the work of the 
director Michel Gondry and the screenwriter Charlie 
Kaufman. Gondry is a Frenchman who made his reputation 
with music as well as advertising videos; who has directed 
fiction shorts and at least one previous feature film in the 
United States ( Human Nature, 2001); and has two full-length 
pictures forthcoming or still in production whose titles seem 
to suggest that he is continuing to explore this kind of subject 
matter — The Science of Sleep and Master of Space and Time. 
Kaufman, who also did the screenplay for Human Nature, is 
known for his bizarre ideas, as especially evidenced by his 
scripts of Being John Malkovich (1999) and Adaptation 
(2002). But both these films were self-reflexive without being 
self-reflective, offbeat without really being — like genuine 
experimental works — off the beaten path. Eternal Sunshine 
changes all that. 


Joel awakens in his room. 


First, the title itself hardly reflects back to the film world, as 
do Malkovich and Adaptation. It is the third line of stanza 
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fourteen of a twenty-five stanza, 366-line epistolary poem by 
Alexander Pope, “Eloisa to Abelard” (1717), and it is spoken by 
a nun in praise of her chastity: 

"How happy is the blameless vestal’s lot! 

The world forgetting, by the world forgot. 

Eternal sunshine of the spotless mind! 

Each pray’r accepted, and each wish resign’d." 

So right away, the title Eternal Sunshine of the Spotless Mind 
announces that this picture means to be both offbeat or 
eccentric and important. Second, the film’s first shot is of a 
man sleeping, waking, and getting up. Ordinary enough, but 
why does the image seem to tremble, then? Why did the 
director use a handheld camera for such a commonplace 
beginning? The film which follows is an explanation, and 
something more — not a wallowing, as the opening 
momentarily suggested, in cinematic self-display. 

A third signal in Eternal Sunshine, even odder, is that, after 
the first two hints of strangeness, the story does not begin 
strangely. The oldest Hollywood plot blueprint is boy meets 
girl, boy loses girl, boy gets girl, and this picture is so obedient 
to the first part of that blueprint that it is initially baffling. 
Why, prior to “boy meets girl,” did we get those two peculiar 
opening signals? What happened to the bizarrerie that 
permeated Being John Malkovich and Adaptation? However, 
just as we start to wonder if Kaufman has succumbed to 
convention after the flashy start, his screenplay lurches off the 
well-worn road of “boy meets girl” — not into mere flash, but 
instead into the light and the reflection of its own true self. 

First, let’s get back onto the road for part one of Eternal 
Sunshine. Well, almost on the road, for part one could be 
either a dream or a memory on the part of the male lead, or an 
unwitting repetition of their shared past by both the male and 
female leads: more on this later. 

A meek, unassuming, thirtyish man named Joel Barish lives 
on Long Island and commutes to his job in Manhattan. One 
day, moody because of woman troubles (especially on this 
Valentine’s Day), he unexpectedly bolts from the station 
platform where he is waiting for his New York-bound train 
and scoots over to the other platform for a train headed to 
Montauk, on the eastern end of Long Island. There, on a 
lonely, wintry beach, Joel sees a young woman walking past 
him, and she sees him. They do not speak, but soon they 
encounter each other accidentally in a diner, on the station 
platform, and on the otherwise empty return train. We can 
almost hear the plot needles clicking, especially since the 
dialogue is i930s-cute, with the requisite mod candor of the 
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The woman’s name, we learn, is Clementine, and she is 
uninhibited: hence Joel’s perfect other half. She is wearing an 
orange sweatshirt when we first see her, her hair is blue, and 
her lack of inhibition, we later learn, extends to sexual 
promiscuity. She and Joel hit it off very well, as we follow 
them rapidly through a considerable period of intimacy. But 
the 1930s formula gets a jolt, for the qualities that initially 
drew them together become hurdles and then barriers until in 
the end Clementine decides that Joel is too boring for her, and 
he concludes that she is too needy. By the time the film’s 
opening titles appear, these two are breaking up. Although 
there is no terrible quarrel, the break-up is painful and abrupt 
enough for both Joel and Clementine. So painful for her, in 
fact, that she seeks the services of a doctor. 

This physician, however, is not a psychotherapist or 
psychiatrist, but a specialist in memory erasure. And 
Kaufman’s story now zooms from romantic comedy into 
science fiction as we learn about the work of brain specialist 
Dr. Howard Mierzwiak. He, together with his associates Stan 
and Patrick and nurse Mary (the four of them form a company 
aptly called “Lacuna”), will for a fee electronically eliminate all 
of an individual’s memories of another person. Clementine 
undergoes this procedure to forget Joel. It is successful, for 
when he and she meet one day in the bookstore where 
Clementine works, she treats him cordially enough but 
unfamiliarly — so much so that she kisses someone else in his 
presence. Thus do Joel’s woman troubles mount, since he has 
by no means forgotten his darling Clementine. Yet what can he 
do at this point, except follow her lead and himself visit Dr. 
Mierzwiak? 

Predictably, the good doctor advises the unhappy Joel to erase 
his memories of Clementine: then all will be well again, or at 
least even. Dr. Mierzwiak’s new process will induce Joel’s 
mind to revisit all his experiences of Clementine and annul 
them one by one. Desperate at the same time that he is 
curious, Joel agrees to the treatment. Part two of Eternal 
Sunshine becomes to a large extent the Clementine-erasure in 
his brain. It is here also that the film becomes its true self, for, 
from this point until the finish, most of Eternal Sunshine 
exists inside Joel Barish’s head, in the nebulous and the 
evanescent, the scary blendings and the ludicrous reversals, 
the anxieties as well as the wish-fulfillments of remembrance- 
cum-reverie. Joel thus revisits snatches of his life with 
Clementine in somewhat warped form, even as the doctor’s 
process is rubbing her out of his mind: 


• he is with her in the bookshop, and suddenly she 










vanishes from the shot, as do titles from books and the 
lettering from signs; 

• objects multiply and disappear; 

• backgrounds get fuzzy, faces become blank or contorted, 
voices sound distorted; 

• places crowd in and then whip away; 

• a house that Joel and Clementine enter on Montauk 
beach collapses around them; 

• fantasies materialize — as when suddenly he and she 
find themselves in a large double bed right on that same, 
wintry Montauk beach. 

Clementine (whose hair during this “dream” sequence goes 
from blue to orange to bright red to green) even makes 
appearances in errant old memories of Joel’s: 

• we see her in a sink with Joel when he is a baby; 

• we see her as one of his mother’s friends; 

• we watch Clementine as she tries to keep the young Joel 
from being beaten up by neighborhood bullies. 

And all the while that Joel is under, he — or rather we — can 
hear Dr. Mierzwiak’s technical assistants as they hover about 
his inert body. 

Now many films have attempted to portray dreams or 
memories, but usually they falter because they are simply 
conventional narratives of the flashback-kind or sets of 
symbols depicted in soft focus and embedded in “surreal” 
imagery (as in Jean Cocteau’s Blood of a Poet, 1930, say). 
Eternal Sunshine of the Spotless Mind has the only dream or 
“induced-memory” sequence I know that convinces — it is 
something like traversing a kaleidoscopic nightmare. Its 
success here is due to Michel Gondry’s virtuosity, together 
with Valdis Oskarsdottir’s superb editing. Charlie Kaufman 
alone may have written the final screenplay (the original story 
from which it derives was the work of Gondry, Kaufman, and 
Pierre Bismuth), but it is hard to believe that he forecast on a 
word processor every visual nuance, light storm, and 
incongruous juxtaposition that we see in the movie’s dream 
sequence. No, Gondry is the ultimate artist we have to turn to 
here. 

The whole long passage of Clementine’s mental erasure in fact 
is something like a cadenza in an early concerto, in which the 
composer (Kaufman in this case) prepared the way for the 
soloist (Gondry) — who then took over on his own, here 
buttressed by Jon Brion’s delicately beautiful, eclectically 
Dr. Mierzwiak's face atmospheric musical score. In the process, Gondry takes 

Eternal Sunshine far past science fiction into cinematic 
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efflorescence. For he shows us, more seductively, more 
compellingly, than other directors have done, how the 
freehand juxtaposition of filmic frames can capture on screen 
the flashes in our minds that slip between the words. He thus 
indirectly iterates a truism which needs iterating. Not only is 
film primarily a visual medium but, more important, no other 
artistic medium can capture as well, in motion, serially and 
cumulatively, the unfettered imagistic workings of the human 
mind — workings that are beyond, or perhaps above, verbal 
expression. 

At the last, Joel has second thoughts about the work being 
performed on his brain and tries to wake himself up, as well as 
to retain fragments of his happier Clementine memories. But 
Dr. Mierzwiak and his assistants strive otherwise, and they 
prevail. We then see Joel waking up in his own bed (as the 
doctor had promised), as part three of Eternal Sunshine 
begins back where the film began: in a repetition of its 
opening shot. And now we know why the camera was, and is, 
handheld: Joel himself is trembly after having been through 
the nightmare of mental erasure. But when did the “surgical” 
process begin? Before the movie started? If so, this makes us 
wonder whether the romance of part one of Eternal Sunshine 
is an unconscious replay, by Joel and Clementine, of their first 
courtship. Without any memories of each other or of the 
failure of their first try at a relationship, did they become 
attracted to each other once again? 

Indeed, this is the case, as we decipher that the film started 
out of chronology — about three quarters of the way through 
its entire story — and that what we were watching was not the 
original courtship but its clone, if you will. Thus Kaufman and 
Gondry open Eternal Sunshine with ostensibly conventional 
romance so as to draw in the conventional audience, only to 
spring on them their true, unconventional aims. What 
appears, therefore, to be a somewhat upbeat or optimistic 
ending — as the dreamily united Joel and Clementine walk 
away from us down that identical, wintry Montauk beach until 
they disappear and the screen turns to sheer snow-white — is 
no such thing. It’s the prelude to the agonizing break-up we’ve 
already witnessed. Hollywood moviegoer, you’ve been had, 
albeit in the service of a genuine subject, for a change (as 
opposed to the gimmickry of a memory-loss picture like 
Memento, 2000). The film indicates that the quintessence of 
life is non-resolution between the insides of our heads and 
everything on the outside that surrounds us, between 
subjectivity and objectivity. It also conveys the idea that our 
memories, even if (or precisely because) they are malleable or 
erasable, may somehow exist apart from our deeper impulses, 
urges, instincts, or desires — which cannot be purged. And 
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those memories and deeper impuses bespeak our animal 
origins in ways that Eternal Sunshine, for all its romantic 
trappings and quasi-religious title, endeavors to illumine. 

That illumining is greatly assisted by Ellen Kuras’ 
cinematography, which sheds very little sunlight on the 
proceedings. In part, there's a lack of sunlight because the film 
is set in winter, in part because, as much as possible, Kuras 
uses what few available light sources are open to her (as 
opposed to lighting, or over-lighting, the set herself). The 
result is color that is so spare, so muted or de-saturated, as to 
appear slightly out of kilter — like some of Joel’s mental 
operations. I’m not yet prepared to go so far, as some critics 
have done, as to compare Kuras’ work with that of Sven 
Nykvist, who worked his share of miracles for the wintry 
cinema of Ingmar Bergman. But I am ready to say that she 
well understands that cinematography — aided as it is here by 
Dan Leigh’s production design and Gondry’s off-center, 
sometimes even jagged compositions — can be a form of visual 
poetry which quietly and incrementally lends a film meaning. 
Especially a film that purports to be a lively romance, yet is set 
in the dead of winter, in the coolly antiseptic world of a 
science dead to the ethical implications of what it is doing. 

Jim Carrey might not have been anybody’s first choice to play 
a leading part in this would-be romance, but he becomes mine 
retrospectively. Who could have believed that the unbearable 
smart-ass of such pictures as Dumb and Dumber (1994), Ace 
Ventura (1994,1995), and The Cable Guy (1996) could 
become an actor of some depth, some sorrow, some hunger for 
verity — certainly enough required for the bittersweet 
romantic comedy that makes up such a large part of Eternal 
Sunshine ? Carrey sent some signals of this change in The 
Truman Show (1998) and in 2001’s The Majestic (in which 
Carrey’s character loses his memory completely as the result 
of a car accident), but even in these films there was room for a 
bit of the self-display that he had shown in the past. Here 
there is no gram of exhibitionism, of mugging and cavorting: 
Carrey wants only to burrow into the moment and come up 
displaying — his character. 


Jim Carrey plays against 
type and effectively displays 
depth, sorrow ... 


Kate Winslet plays opposite Carrey, as Clementine, and her 
performance proves that, contrary to what we might expect of 
a cinematic virtuoso, Gondry is a knowing director of actors. 
For Winslet is the woman who played the young Murdoch in 
Iris (2001) and Marianne Dashwood in Sense and Sensibility 
(1995)? so her giving body here to a light-comedy figure — of 
the type that Claudette Colbert and Irene Dunne used to play 
so effortlessly in the 1930s — had to have been helped along 
by Gondry. Consider: a Frenchman directing a Brit not only to 
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create, for her, a different kind of character, but also to speak 
with a convincing American accent in a cast that otherwise 
consists only of American actors. 

Among them is a pert Kirsten Dunst in the role of Dr. 
Mierzwiak’s nurse, in love with the married doctor and herself 
the victim of one of his memory erasures — after she has sex 
with him. (She also has sex with one of the doctor’s two 
associates, while the other associate lustily pursues 
Clementine with inside information about her garnered from 
Joel’s “brain-lift.” So much for the romance in romantic 
comedy.) Before the sex, she quotes to him the line of poetry 
that is the title of this film, and, guess what, he, too, knows 
that “Eternal sunshine of the spotless mind!” comes from 
Pope’s “Eloisa to Abelard.” 


Though there clearly are no nuns in this filmic narrative, the 
title — unlike these medical professionals’ knowledge of it — 
seems to have more than a tenuous connection to the picture’s 
action. Hence Dr. Mierzwiak’s knowledge of Pope’s line may 
not be so contrived as nurse Mary’s, after all. For he is the 
prime mover in this business of removing “spots” from 
people’s minds, a business that places him, together with 
science, in a designer role that God for his part would never 
accept. Eternal sunshine belongs to Him, the holy, and the 
heavens alone, and the fact that there is little of it in Kaufman 
and Gondry’s earthbound film speaks for itself. 
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Miranda July’s Me and You and Everyone We Know (2005) 
itself is earthbound and maybe time-bound, too. Its standard 
is stated in the middle of the picture when the director of a 
center for modern art tells her assistant that her criterion for 
selecting pieces is that they could not have been made in 
another era. This film, like those pieces, is most assuredly of 
our time. Here are a few things that happen in it that could not 
or would not have been depicted in a fiction feature made just 
a few decades ago: 

• A young man separating from his wife, on the way to 
divorce, sets his hand on fire so that his two sons will 
remember the day as significant. 

• Two fourteen- or fifteen-year-old girls compete in 
fellatio skill on a male their own age. 

• A seven-year-old boy makes a coprophiliac date via the 
Internet, and on the park bench where they meet he 
encounters a mature woman — the director of the center 
for modern art, who kisses him ruefully and leaves. 

These moments and some others like them are proof of a basic 
assumption on the part of July, who wrote and directed and 
plays a leading role: that she would not treat the bizarre 
moments of her film with either bravery or bravado. She 
assumes that her audience, like herself, is at ease in this era 
for — or perhaps because of— all its flouting of the moral code 
on which many of us grew up. In this, of course, she differs 
from avant-gardists (in all the arts) at the turn of the twentieth 
century, who found themselves in the reverse position. They 
weren’t at ease in their era and felt the need to make a brave, 
even bravado-filled, attack on all its basic assumptions about 
family, religion, psychology, morality, and causality. July 
herself has made short films and videos and done some 
performance-art pieces which place her among such avant- 
gardists, if only in the sense that these works exist outside the 
formal strictures of conventional artistic creation. Me and You 
and Everyone We Know, however, is the creation of someone 
who may have been working outside such strictures but has 
now moved, with as much of her unmediated self as she could 
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take with her, into narrative if not quite mainstream 
filmmaking. 

That self is immediately visible in the way July’s first full- 
length film begins: as if it were completely discarding 
traditional design or form. Me and You and Everyone We 
Know starts discursively, seeming to deal with whatever 
interests it next, its camera always curious about details along 
the way. Opening with a photograph of two lovers gazing at a 
sunset to the accompaniment of the tremulous cadences of 
July as she narrates an imagined scene between the pair, the 
movie cuts to a glimpse of a man captivated by a bird in the 
branches outside his window — a man who then proceeds, as I 
point out above, to set his hand on fire so as ceremoniously to 
mark the end of his marriage. But before long, July adds to her 
discursive manner — without losing it — some solid story 
strands, one of them based on the characters from the opening 
scenes, Christine (played by July) and the soon-to-be-single 
Richard. And before the picture is halfway through, it has 
become a romantic comedy. 

Still, Me and You and Everyone We Know is a long way in 
texture and tenor from even the less conventional romantic 
comedies we know, such as one that is contemporary with it: 
Eternal Sunshine of the Spotless Mind. It’s as if July were 
chuckling twice in making the film — at her avant-garde 
coterie, which was beguiled by her freehand style into 
following this ultimately symmetrical work, and also at her 
new general audience, who, after they were readied for arcane 
art, had narrative convention slipped over on them. July’s 
background in the field of avant-garde art has thus given her a 
view of film that is bracing for the rest of the film world. That 
is, she treats film personally, independently, idiosyncratically, 
even disturbingly, as she would any other artwork. Yet as with 
some modern, fine art, a gentle, knowing cleverness suffuses 
her cinema in such a way that it is able to take us in — in both 
senses of the term. 

Once the “take-in” is under way, we learn that Richard is a 
shoe salesman at a department store in a bleak district of Los 
Angeles. He and his wife, who is moving out at the start of the 
picture, have two sons, the boys mentioned earlier: fourteen- 
year-old Peter and seven-year-old Robby. It is part of such a 
film’s very mode of being that no one ever mentions that this 
is a biracial marriage: Richard is white, his wife is black, the 
boys are mocha. Never, at the beginning or later in Me and 







Christine slaps a magnetic 
placard on the side of her 
car and goes to work as a 
driver for Elder Cab. 



Rebecca and Heather are 
two highschool girls with 
fellatio on their minds. 



Andrew, Richard's co¬ 
worker in the shoe 
department, has placed a 
salacious placard 
addressed to Rebecca and 
Heather in his apartment 
window. 


You and Everyone We Know, are marital disputes, father- 
and-son abrasions, or neighbors’ comments ever colored by 
racial reference. This is not because we now live in an United 
States untouched by racial divisiveness or discrimination. 
Rather, any reference to it would be out of key in a movie so 
extraordinary or inclusive that a father could set fire to his 
hand as an act of commemoration. In other words, a prosaic 
social-problem picture this isn’t. 

Enter Christine, who is a struggling artist trying to place one 
of her videos in the local museum for modern art, headed by 
the woman (named Nancy) to whom I have referred. 
Meanwhile, Christine supports herself by using her car as a 
taxi to transport the elderly. One day she takes a customer to 
buy a pair of shoes, and in the shop she meets Richard, by 
whom she is sexually struck. Though he deals with Christine 
only as a cool salesman, she is dazzled. (He examines her 
blistered feet and then sells her new flats with the line, “You 
think you deserve that pain, but you don’t.”) The rest of the 
film is largely concerned with her attempts to get a response 
from him. Thus, for a change — the kind of change we 
witnessed in 3-Iron, in particular — we get an emphasis on the 
quest or adventure in romance instead of just the typical 
courtship, coupling, and promise of marriage. After one of 
Christine’s failed attempts to interest Richard, she 
disconsolately scrawls “FUCK” on her windshield as she drives 
away. As a result the standard movie shot of watching a car’s 
progress through its windshield — as well as the standard 
movie romance’s measuring of a relationship’s progress by 
how much time the couple spends together in the bedroom — 
gets an added element or twist. 

Less of a subplot than a sexual and decidedly unromantic 
counterpoint in Me and You and Everyone We Know is the 
story of Rebecca and Heather, the two fellatio-minded junior- 
high-school girls. They attract the attention of Andrew, 
Richard’s sales colleague and neighbor, whose way of enticing 
this duo is to put up salacious placards in the window of his 
apartment. After practicing on Peter, the girls decide to take 
Andrew up, but he hides in panic when they knock on his 
door. There is another counterpoint — not concerned with sex 
though vaguely related to it — with even younger participants. 
Robby makes friends with a girl about his age named Sylvie, 
who is collecting things for her marital hope chest. He decides 
to contribute ... Even Michael, the elderly man whom 
Christine chauffeurs to the shoe store, gets into the act, for, 
like her, he seems to have been rejuvenated (or infantilized) by 
a serendipitous romance of his own into a permanent state of 
wonder. 


Through much of the above, lazy, pillowy music (by Mike 







Richard and his soon-to-be 
ex-wife quarrel. Race is 
never made an issue in the 
film. 



Christine wears her 
comfortable new shoes, 
reminders of Richard. She's 
written on them and uses 
them "interacting" in a little 
foot performance for her art. 



Andrew ducks out of sight 
in his apartment to hide 
from Rebecca and Heather. 


Andrews) — sounding as if it were made by Fisher-Price 
instruments — accompanies the action, both (it seems) to 
cushion the fact that only the main story or plot, concerning 
Christine and Richard, reaches any sort of conclusion, and to 
suggest a child’s playful or whimsical perspective on life. For 
make no mistake: Me and You and Everyone We Know is as 
much about play as love, about fortuity more than linearity. 
Thus the film allies itself in spirit with the childlike marvel and 
impishness, spontaneity, randomness, and improvisation 
central to so much avant-garde art from dadaism to abstract 
expressionism. That is why July can depict children’s sexual 
lives here without moralizing about them or turning them into 
forbidden games or unfortunate rites of passage. They are part 
of the fabric of play of the movie as a whole, even when by 
chance they intersect momentarily with the sex (or fantasy) 
lives of adults like Andrew and Nancy. 

July herself subscribes to the view that Me and You and 
Everyone We Know takes on a child’s playful, expectant point 
of view — the very kind, this film implicitly argues, that we 
adults could use more of in our goal-oriented, over-scheduled, 
leisure-deprived lives. She has said that her movie 

“was inspired by the longing I carried about as a 
child, longing for the future, for someone to find 
me, for magic to descend upon my life and 
transform everything. It was also informed by how 
this longing progressed as I became an adult, 
slightly more fearful, more contorted, but no less 
fantastically hopeful.” 

And nowhere in Me and You and Everyone We Know is this 
conjunction of the fantastically hopeful and the majestically 
transformative more apparent than in the film’s ending. 

Early one morning Richard finally telephones Christine and 
asks her to come over to meet his sons. As he rushes to tidy up 
their apartment, he takes a framed picture of a bird (on which 
Robby had colored) outside in an attempt to hide it in the 
shrubs. At that moment Christine arrives, suggests that 
Richard put the bird — or its picture, it doesn’t matter which 
in the aesthetic by which this film breezily operates — in the 
branches of the tree outside his window, and helps him to 
place it there. Robby then wanders outside to find that the 
tinging sound he habitually hears at this hour does not come 
from the streetlight (as his mother had told him), but from a 
man tapping a quarter on a metal signpost as he waits for the 
bus that will take him to work. As the man boards the bus, he 
turns around and gives the quarter to the watchful Robby, who 












Nancy and Robby meet for 
their date... 



... on a park bench. They 
are tender with each other 
in this misbegotten 
adventure. 



And Nancy memorializes 
Robby's coprophagic chat, 
replicating his online 
imagery in the museum's 
signage for an upcoming 
major exhibition. 


begins to tap with it as the sun rises on as delightful a first film 
as I have seen in a long time. 

So delightful that it put me in mind of the similarly aimed 
drama of William Saroyan, whose effusive play titles The Time 
of Your Life (“In the time of your life, live”) and My Heart’s in 
the Highlands (both works from 1939), like that of Me and 
You and Everyone We Know, tell you everything you need to 
know about the nature of the art you’re about to encounter. In 
July’s case, what her title could not have prepared you for is 
the quality of her film’s acting — which is all that it needs to 
be, and more. Heather and Rebecca, for example, are played 
by Natasha Slayton and Najarra Townsend, who have the 
unnerving competence of people otherwise too young to have 
had much professional training or experience. This is even 
truer of Miles Thompson and Brandon Ratcliff as the two 
sons, Peter and Robby: both of them precocious but unself¬ 
conscious, focused yet playful, serious at the same time as they 
are relaxed. 

The casting of John Hawkes as Richard is another matter: it is 
obviously part of July’s intent both to disguise and to 
undermine convention. Hawkes is a perfectly good (and 
professional) actor, but, with his vulpine face, he is not at all a 
romantic lead — nor are very many romantic leads shoe 
salesmen. And his character seems to know he’s no leading 
man, as when Richard shyly asks his boys, 

“Objectively speaking, if you weren’t my children, 

would you think, ‘That guy looks okay’?” 

There is more to July’s use of Hawkes, however, than a proof 
that non-beautiful people fall in and out of love. She is 
subverting the very requirement that a man moving toward or 
away from love (both in the soon-to-be-divorced Richard’s 
case) behave like an alternately ecstatic and brokenhearted 
Romeo. She also she subverts, through her film’s 
cinematography (by Chuy Chavez), the requirement that a 
romantic comedy look like a piece of brightly colored eye- 
candy. This romance is set in drab bedrooms and shabby 
malls, and features naturalistic long takes in contrast to the 
snappy or perky cutting — as well as upper-class settings — to 
be found in such screwball comedies as The Philadelphia 
Story (1940) and The Awful Truth (1940). 

One quality Me and You and Everyone We Know does have in 
common with the best romantic comedies, particularly of the 
screwball kind, is the spanking fresh tang of its dialogue. July 
is not quite ready to move into Preston Sturges’ league, but the 







Christine looks at her 
museum exhibit with 
Michael, the elderly man 
whom she chauffeurs. His 
new woman friend seems to 
have died ... 



... and he and Christine 
have videotaped a 
memorial to her in her 
bedroom — which is the 
basis for Christine's new, 
more heartfelt, work of art. 
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his window. 


following lines — spoken in wonder by Richard to his children 
after he unwraps the bandage around his hand (the one to 
which he had set fire) — give hope: 

“It’s so sensitive; it needs some air; it needs to do 

some living. Let’s take my hand for a walk.” 

July is ready, however, to join a relatively small if not always 
select group: that of writer-director-actors. (There is a fair 
number of actor-directors — let’s take Kenneth Branagh, for 
one instance — but when you add screenwriting to the mix, 
the list thins out to such an extent that I’m forced to name 
someone like Woody Allen.) 

Besides the fact that her writing is whimsical without being 
precious, that her directing in her first feature film is intimate 
without being cloying, and that she has handled her younger 
actors remarkably well given some of the things they are called 
upon to do, July’s own performance is startlingly delicate. Her 
acting consists of fine-filigree, small-scale work that is filled 
with intelligent glances, subtle inflections, and reticent 
gestures (a style, by the way, that is the fruit of one hundred 
years of film plus half a century of television). She thus 
convinces us that the wispy, flower-like, wide-eyed woman- 
child we see and hear is only a hint of the real woman 
simmering inside. July wisely seems to have realized, 
moreover, that without her warming presence, Me and You 
and Everyone We Know could easily have turned into a cold, 
quirky, even dismal Todd Solondz-like experience about the 
sexually-cum-romantically dysfunctional landscape otherwise 
known as the United States. 

I’d like to close by commending July on her move, temporary 
or not, from performance art into quasi-narrative filmmaking. 
In a sense, she has it both ways in this picture, for Christine 
herself is a performance artist who also makes videos of her 
work. But performance art, on stage, for me has long marked 
the death or at least the senescence of avant-garde drama, 
since it cultivates or even deifies postmodern performance as 
an art unto itself, apart from or superior to any a priori text. 
Performance art thus privileges the theatrical event's 
indeterminacy and unpredictability over the text's finish and 
fatedness. It also privileges dramatizing the self over self¬ 
consciously exploring the nature, limits, and possibilities of 
human drama (a drama already the most naturally reflexive of 
art forms). And, for this reason, the problem with 







performance art is that of all inwardly-drawn or -directed arts. 
They tend toward a narcissism bordering on solipsism, and 
embody less of the relativity, subjectivism, or flux of 
modernity than its fragmentation, disjunction, and 
estrangement. 

The same is true, mutatis mutandis, of a performance-art film 
or video, but with this difference. Such art is no threat to the 
dramatic text, and may in fact have more in common with 
performance art in its original incarnation in the late 1950s, as 
visual art that was “performed” by objectified human bodies. 
Hence Christine’s desire to place her video in the local center 
for modern art, not to re-perform it before, or even show it to, 
a large, live, theatrical audience. Indeed, in one sense 
performance art on film or video has more in common with 
conventional narrative moviemaking than with experimental 
avant-garde cinema. For the latter, in its extreme 
manifestation, becomes abstract film from which the 
“thingness” of this world and the human form are banished, as 
they never are from mainstream movies and as only the 
thingness — the recognizable, outside world — is sometimes 
removed from a performance-art film or video. 

I suspect this is the chief reason — the fear not only of 
narcissism bordering on solipsism, but also of abstraction 
become abnegation — that July, Gondry and Kaufman, Van 
Sant, Kim, and Ichikawa have all walked the tightrope in their 
respective films between the opposing sides, or opposite 
extremes, of tradition and rebellion, imitation and invention, 
the world as it is and the world as we think, dream, or imagine 
it to be. After all, this is where most of us reside, most of the 
time — somewhere in the middle — and it’s about time more 
movies started reflecting that fact. 
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This story about the total 
destruction of a real and 
human love is over¬ 
whelmingly tragic to watch. 


Discovering America: 
reflections on 
Brokeback Mountain 

by Justin Vicari 

“Yet, I think, my good sir, that it would be better 
for me to have a musical instrument or a chorus 
which I was directing in discord and out of tune, 
better that the mass of mankind should disagree 
with me and contradict me than that I, a single 
individual, should be out of harmony with myself 
and contradict myself.” — Plato, Gorgias 



“It’s the terror of knowing what this world is about, 
Watching some good friends scream, ‘Let me out!’” 
— David Bowie and Freddie Mercury, “Under 
Pressure” 


l. 


The film is a grim, 
sometimes queasy postcard 
of the romantic, spacious, 
wide-open U.S., clearly not 
free and open to everyone. 



Jack’s framing of Ennis in 
his truck’s rear-view mirror 
is the film’s first encoding of 


No matter how prepared one feels for seeing Brokeback 
Mountain (2005) — by all of the advance publicity, discussion 
and controversy surrounding the film — this story about the 
total destruction of a real and human love is overwhelmingly 
tragic to watch. As everyone knows, that love takes place 
between two men, a rodeo cowboy named Jack Twist (Jake 
Gyllenhaal) and a ranch hand named Ennis Del Mar (Heath 
Ledger), who meet as late adolescents and age another twenty 
years during the course of the narrative. Their lifelong affair is 
crushed at nearly every turn by the conformist demands of the 
heterosexual world, and by their own inability to accept that 
they are gay and truly in love. 

But that’s just the surface of things, and this film does not 
comfortably wear the label “gay” any more than its 
protagonists, who shun the idea that they could ever be 
“queer.” In fact, the utter gravity of the film, its solemn 
insistence on tragedy, sets it apart from the relatively flashy, 
sunny way that Hollywood has come to include gay identity in 














homoerotic desire... 



...but it’s passed off in a 
reverse-angle shot in which 
we see Jack using the 
mirror to shave. 



The landscape is freedom 
and openness itself, 
unbounded, majestic, pure. 
As such, it only serves as 
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They want to be as vast 
and free as this landscape, 
but are often dwarfed 
against it. 



It’s the shock of seeing 
Lureen riding a horse as 


its repertory. Jack and Ennis are not glamorous gay men 
standing toe to toe with straight characters, trading wisecracks 
and innuendoes; not upscale types hosting sophisticated 
parties. Even the beleaguered gay emblems in As Good As It 
Gets (1997), The Object of My Affection (1998) and Threesome 
(J 994 ) — to cite at random three Hollywood films of recent 
memory — are light-years more comfortable with themselves 
and the world around them. In those films, gay men are shown 
co-existing (for the most part) peacefully with heterosexuals: 
bottom-line, they can come out successfully. By contrast, Jack 
and Ennis have an eternally wounded dignity that refuses to 
be compromised. They were emotionally gutted, early in their 
lives, by the recognition that, to be themselves, they would 
have to fight to the death against the entire world — a world 
who would always fight back harder, and would always win. 

The interesting strategy of Brokeback Mountain is to mute out 
whatever impact the gay rights movement has made, and to 
treat gay identity as a largely indissoluble problem. By 
concentrating on spectacular human failure rather than the 
unlikely overcoming of adversity, the film suggests that our 
society’s compassion toward its minority groups must be 
measured not by the anomalous, hit-or-miss success stories 
that spring up now and then in spite of discrimination, but by 
the people who drown along the way, the nameless ones who 
fail to survive. Not just for sheer poetry is the site of Jack and 
Ennis’ idyll named after a paralyzing spine injury, for these 
are consummately broken men. Ledger even moves through 
certain scenes like a man whose vertebrae are inflexibly 
welded together. And we learn that one of Ennis’ earliest 
childhood memories is of being taken by his father to see the 
battered corpse of a gay man castrated by local ranchers and 
left to rot in a ditch. This event scarred Ennis and made him a 
creature of fear. As he warns Jack, 

“If we’re around each other and this thing grabs 
hold of us again, in the wrong place in the wrong 
time, we’re dead.” 

That wrong place is Wyoming, and when the story begins, that 
wrong time is 1963, a kind of no-man’s-limbo between the 
drably conservative 50s and the still-to-come sexual 
revolution. Even the entertainment is desultory; rock-and-roll 
has not yet arrived in a big way. But by the end of the film we 
have passed through the 70s and entered the 80s, and still 
nothing has changed in Ennis’ Wyoming, a place seemingly 
frozen in time like the relics of his love that he preserves, 
heartbreakingly, in an all-too-literal closet. 

As I watched Brokeback Mountain, I wondered if its total 
despair would sit well with gay activists, who have striven to 
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aging badger obsessed with 
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promote uplifting images of gays in the media. Moreover, 
contemporary homosexuals seem to pride themselves on 
having conquered at least the kind of self-inflicted quagmires 
that Jack and Ennis find themselves consumed in. But 
ultimately I don’t think this film was made for the gay 
community. As a primer on the devastating effects of external 
and internalized homophobia, Brokeback Mountain is 
probably more revelatory and sobering for the straight 
audience, who are, at this point, more familiar with gay 
fashion-sense than with all-out gay despair. (It goes without 
saying: this is as far removed from the cuddly camp of Queer 
Eye for the Straight Guy as it is humanly possible to get.) And 
director Ang Lee, perhaps reasoning that to fully “convert” the 
mainstream a certain vulgar overstatement must be risked, 
has pulled no punches in bringing this despair to life, [l] fopen 
notes in a new window! 

Such deep fatalism is largely alien to Hollywood cinema — the 
existential seriousness which Lee brings to Brokeback 
Mountain has more in common with “art-filmmakers” like 
Wong Kar-Wai, Malick, Bresson, Tarkovsky, Herzog or 
Fassbinder. [2] In the work of those great directors, one finds 
similar characters groping inarticulately through a life that is 
more like living hell or living death, characters whose 
complete suppression of emotion is the unmistakable sign of 
being imprisoned in hostile, even fascistic environments. 
Indeed, Brokeback Mountain deconstructs the very fabric of 
the social environment as a series of ugly, uncomprehending 
face-offs of fear and intolerance, a relentless grid-work of 
people squaring off over various kinds of turf. Many scenes of 
the film play like a bad acid trip, thick with malevolence and 
paranoia. Jack’s co-workers insult him behind his back. 
Husbands and wives bicker in ways that suggest years of pent- 
up frustration and murderous rage. Children shy away from 
adults as if from incomprehensible monsters. Straight men in 
cowboy bars turn pale at the presumed sexual advance of 
another male. When people come on to each other (both 
heterosexually and homosexually) the moment is always 
claustrophobic, tense, even life-threatening. All human 
intercourse is viewed through the eyes of two men who are 
living with a vast secret, divided against themselves, and, as it 
were, spies or interlopers in this world of marriage and family, 
ever in fear of being caught out and excommunicated or 
worse. Through the cold shadows and gray twilights of 
Brokeback Mountain, there is a constant feel of lurking terror 
and dread. 


This “immense on-sliding American dread,” as Norman Mailer 
has written (“sad as the ghost of tenderness itself’), is palpable 
even in those epic scenes that take place in enormous outdoor 
vistas, on sun-swept plains. Spectacularly filmed by 





cinematographer Rodrigo Prieto, Brokeback Mountain is 
loaded with breathtaking panoramic shots of “Big Sky” 
country: azure and white cumulus, Bighorn ranges, sylvan 
forests. (In spite of its philosophical affinity to the work of 
certain European filmmakers, this is visually a very North 
American film — one of the most American of recent films.) 
This landscape is freedom and openness itself, unbounded, 
majestic, pure; as such, it only serves as an ironic teasing 
counterpoint to the conflicted relationship of the protagonists. 
They want to be as vast and free as this landscape, but are 
often dwarfed against it. Already in My Own Private Idaho 
(1991), Gus Van Sant made similar use of sprawling horizons 
to accentuate the loneliness of the futureless young hustler 
(River Phoenix) who could find no rooted identity or 
belonging. [3] Here, the U.S. that’s held up to Jack and Ennis 
inspires them, seemingly, to try to rise to its challenge, to 
claim some piece of it for themselves — and in raw unspoiled 
nature, away from other people, they can almost achieve this. 
The scenes on the mountain have a primeval quality that 
suggests the first stirrings of life on some dormant planet. 
Though taking place in the mid twentieth century, these 
scenes have a primitiveness that harkens back to at least the 
nineteenth, when the men scrub their clothes on a rock by a 
streambed, or hunt the elk that they will eat for dinner. (Other 
shots in the film convey a gloomy tumbledown beauty 
reminiscent of the dustbowl photographs of Walker Evans and 
Dorothea Lange.) 

A certain “backwardness” is central to Brokeback Mountain’s 
vision of the United States. The U.S. West may or may not like 
the way it’s presented here: as a slough of pathic defensiveness 
and murderous intolerance, similar to the Badlands of Boys 
Don’t Cry (1999) but, if anything, more pervasive. Unlike Boys 
Don’t Cry, Brokeback Mountain is not limited to the 
exceptional brutality of ex-cons and trailer parks (a brutality 
which might be expected, after all), but roams its eye over the 
hidden brutality of “respectable” mainstream society. It takes 
on the “sacred” U.S.A. of God-and-family. Brokeback 
Mountain is a goading reminder that whatever public 
liberation of gays has taken place over the past thirty-five 
years has been almost exclusively confined to a few urban 
centers, where economic demands have forced a greater 
reliance on others and created more universal openness to the 
pursuit of happiness. But what of the lonesome West, rugged 
and insular, knitted by tradition and stubbornly resistant to 
change? The self-reliant mentality (we might deploy the 
folkloric wisdom, “Good fence-posts make good neighbors,” as 
an anti-motto here) and the hyper-religiosity of the God¬ 
fearing are hardly conducive to a climate of openness or 
acceptance for anyone. Of course, if homosexuality is a 
phenomenon that can naturally occur anywhere, then gays 



must already exist even in those places where few provisions 
are made for them. Sometimes, we know they are unable to 
exist there for long: in one of Brokeback Mountain’s most 
unsettling scenes, we feel like we are watching a nightmarish 
reenactment of the murder of Matthew Shepard in Laramie. 

This last point could give an ultimate clue to the reason why 
Brokeback Mountain got overlooked for Best Picture by the 
Academy: not because it’s “about gays,” but because it seems 
to have so little to do with the reality of life in urban L.A. 
(unlike Crash, the film that got the 2005 nod). One can 
imagine many cosmopolitan Angelenos throwing up their 
hands: “Well, of course, that’s just the way it is outside of 
California! Why didn’t Jack and Ennis move here?” It’s all well 
and good to accuse Jack and Ennis of being “flat-earthers,” 
clinging to an impossible way of life in which they can’t be free 
when they could just as easily have moved away. But could it 
be that easy? Leaving their homeland would be akin to 
breaking out of their heavily guarded character armor. “You 
know me,” Ennis grumbles to Jack. “About all the travelin’ I 
ever done is around a coffeepot, lookin’ for the handle.” At 
their boldest, they discuss opening a small ranch together in 
the same western states where they already live in fear of 
persecution. These men are as psychologically tied to the land 
they come from as they are to each other. It’s clear that the 
film does not want to force them into making such a hard, 
final choice between the men they were raised to be, and the 
men they actually are. 

For they are both those things, and remain so to the end. If the 
deep dichotomy in Ennis and Jack is disturbing even to the 
occasional point of seeming schizophrenic, the film is rooting 
for their freedom to have it all. One could argue that the film 
allows them almost too much freedom. Is it credible that two 
men so inherently homophobic keep returning to each other 
throughout the years, or are able to wholeheartedly enjoy and 
invest emotionally in the furtive sex they have together? I 
don’t know the answer to that; one of Brokeback Mountain’s 
virtues is that it doesn’t present either character as a 
readymade composite of gay-identity or lack-thereof. Like the 
short story (by Annie Proulx) from which it derives, the film 
simply, and convincingly, suggests that this is how these two 
men handle their struggle for identity, a struggle that takes a 
lifetime and consumes nearly all their reserves of emotional 
and psychological energy. 

Go to page 2 of essay 
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The truck that brings Ennis 
to Brokeback drives past 
three telephone poles that 
rise along a hill like crosses, 
suggesting the crucifixion. 



The scene where Aguirre 
spies on the frolicking 
couple through binoculars 
seems like a reenactment 
of the Biblical Fall... 



2. 

There is much that could be said about Brokeback Mountain’s 
central idea of men “getting back to Nature” to explore or 
celebrate their masculinity. Such socially accepted activities as 
hunting and fishing have promoted male bonding for 
centuries, in exactly those rugged, remote areas where there 
are few, if any, women. Jack and Ennis’s affair is carried on 
under just this disguise. In his excitement to be back on the 
road with Jack, Ennis nearly forgets the tackle-box that is his 
cover, the prop of “normal” male relations; this fuels the 
suspicions of his wife. Here, women are being identified — in a 
somewhat odd twist on how their mythos was traditionally 
presented — not as avatars of Nature itself, but as the first 
principle of order and civilization, the rule of law, so to speak. 
It is precisely in defiance of this female-identified societal law 
that modern men stage their return to Nature. 

In Jack and Ennis' case, this involves sex. However, it has 
been depicted in many other films and novels as a more 
routine, less intimate kind of camaraderie. In Hemingway’s 
fiction, for example, men in the wilderness still bond around 
the idea of taming a Nature that is female: the Goddess 
element of Nature precludes and prohibits the men from being 
tender toward each other. But as men moved, historically, to 
fully dominate the natural world, so the natural world became 
less and less ineluctably female and more a creation of male 
instincts and male engineering. With James Dickey’s 
Deliverance (filmed by John Boorman in 1972), the hill 
country that is being invaded by land developers represents 
Nature already in the process of becoming masculinized, 
infected with male-against-male power struggles: gay sex 
enters as an act of hostility, without tenderness. Mailer’s Why 
Are We in Vietnam? pointedly involves a working-through of 
Oedipal conflicts. Mailer's father-son bear-hunting expedition 
in Alaska is rife with overtly Freudian implications about the 
size of the bear reflecting on the shooting prowess of the 
hunter — implications which the young narrator is both well- 
read enough and adolescent enough to fully savor. 


One of the things Ang Lee 


This gradual making-over of Nature into a “Father” rather 








may be calling for is a final 
end to the God of Wrath, 
and an embracing of the 
God of Love — for 
everyone. 



Some shots convey a 
gloomy, tumbledown beauty 
reminiscent of the dustbowl 
photographs of Walker 
Evans and Dorothea Lange. 



The women suffer an 
emotional pain nearly as 
savage as that suffered by 
Ennis and Jack. 



In an interview, actress 
Anne Hathaway says: 
“Ennis is somebody that 
keeps his feelings so 


than a “Mother” — with the female-maternal relegated to the 
civilized world of town and household — is only possible 
because civilization has propagated itself so completely. For 
ancient man, it was probably automatic to think of the Earth 
and Nature as female. Individual lives were born of women in 
much the same way as annual crops were born from fertile 
ground. Both processes remained awe-inspiring and enigmatic 
to the irrational, pre-scientific mind. Even when ancient man 
understood his own role in procreation and in the cultivation 
of the land, he could not have explained the processes 
themselves, nor could he have made those processes more 
efficient in any definitive sense. He could not have preempted 
or short-cut Nature itself. In the modern world, however, 
nurturance has been rendered asexual by the fact that science 
can explain and even control the production of both human 
life and natural food sources. Deprived of their primal mystery 
(and protected, through advanced medicine, from the former 
dangers of childbearing, for instance), women have been 
placed in the position of caretakers and upholders of 
civilization rather than the unruly “Goddesses” who once 
stood in challenging opposition to it. On its surface this 
historical situation is neither markedly feminist nor anti¬ 
feminist. If anything, feminism in the practical arena of social 
life only became possible when the ancient mystical ways of 
looking at women were dispelled in favor of more human 
ones. 

The draining-out of all mysticism from modern life has 
reduced men and women to nearly equivalent functionaries in 
the societal machine. If women have been deprived of the 
power that once came from being the inexplicable and 
uncontrollable bearers of life, then men are also deprived of 
the power that came from placating and even warring against 
the nature-principle. In the sexual binary code of Brokeback 
Mountain, where men and women are turned away from each 
other, the men reinvest in Nature — as a kind of excess luxury, 
a libidinal surplus — all of the forgotten male energies that are 
no longer needed by the social order as such. The ranchers’ 
summer ritual of taking a flock of sheep up into the mountains 
to graze is probably no longer strictly necessary in a world 
where any living thing can be raised in “hothouse” conditions, 
and moreover, where the genetic cloning of sheep has become 
a reality. Perhaps the enclosure of homosexual desire is such 
that it masculinizes the external, natural world in every case, 
leaving no possible room for traditional representations of 
Nature as female-maternal. (Genet describes the world and 
the universe as having “become” the phallus of his deceased 
lover.) Phallic mysticism is in line with the effects of modern 
industrialization to make the natural world reflect male, 
rather than female, biological processes (active manufacture 
over passive creation; the planned circumvention of seasonal 








trapped and pushed down 
that it’s almost like, when 
he talks, the words are 
punching themselves out of 
his mouth.” 



The ranchers’ summer ritual 
of taking a flock of sheep up 
into the mountains to graze 
is probably no longer strictly 
necessary in a world where 
any living thing can be 
raised in “hothouse” 
conditions... 



...and where the genetic 
cloning of sheep has 
become a reality. 


cycles; sky-scrapers, etc.). Therefore, a homosexuality that is 
entirely isolated from women and society, and which is also 
hyper-masculine (with the men performing male rituals not 
out of necessity but only to prove that they still can), can be 
read as symptomatic of male energies returning to some 
source of power in order to recharge themselves like a 
battery. 


3 - 

Will it surprise anyone if I say that the film is smarter and 
more generally subversive when dissecting male-female 
dynamics? In some ways, the movie is “stolen” by the 
supporting female roles: Ennis’ wife Alma (Michelle 
Williams), Jack’s wife Lureen (Anne Hathaway), and later 
Ennis’ girlfriend Cassie (Linda Cardellini). All three find 
themselves in love with men who are closed off to them, 
emotionally unavailable, and barely interested in even having 
sex. The film is as moving a portrait of these women’s struggle 
for selfhood as of the men’s. This, in itself, is a brave place for 
the film to go: most gay-themed films have refused to dwell 
seriously on the problems faced by women who fall in love 
with closeted gay men. The true subject of the film, at its 
deepest level, may be what John Lennon once called the 
“karmic wheel,” where people come into each others’ lives to 
work out common destinies. In fact, there’s just as much, if 
not more, heterosexual sex in Brokeback Mountain as gay sex. 
What’s radical is the critical context in which the heterosexual 
scenes play out. The male-female sex is presented as business¬ 
like, negotiated, and (apart from baby-making) 
inconsequential; while the gay sex gets to be spontaneous, 
playful, and of lasting consequence. The film suggests a kind 
of trade-off whereby gay sex gets to be “authentic” (and given 
the societal risk factor, this is not necessarily an unearned 
authenticity) while hetero sex enjoys a certain sanction, the 
imprimatur of respectability. 

Moreover, the entire heterosexual world depicted in 
Brokeback Mountain is sick, power-mad, delirious in its 
hyper-defensiveness. Jack’s father-in-law is an aging badger 
obsessed with his own manly prowess and the familial 
authority it confers. When Jack and Lureen’s son is born, the 
father-in-law crowds into the hospital bed, crowing, “He’s just 
the spittin’ image of his Grandpa!” The preacher who marries 
Ennis and Alma (they don’t exchange actual wedding vows so 
much as recite the Lord’s Prayer in unison) says peremptorily, 
“You may now kiss the bride — and if you don’t I will!” 
Heterosexuality is viewed not so much as a natural thing but 
as a construct eternally in need of shoring up through constant 
semiotic identification. “I’m straight, I’m straight,” the male 
characters keep identifying themselves, a surplus luxury which 



further undermines the gay characters’ fragile resolve. 


It’s part of the film’s genius that it documents how 
homosexuality can’t be understood except in relation to the 
larger heterosocial context from which it departs, and against 
whose background it is fated to play out.[4] fopen notes in 
new window] Brokeback Mountain does not shy away from 
asking hard questions about this heterosocial context. It seems 
to suggest that men and women are fundamentally 
unknowable to each other, speaking radically different 
languages, and that the mystery they feel vis-a-vis each other 
is the source of both their heterosexual yearning and their 
pain. Again, the women in the film suffer emotional pain 
nearly as savage as that suffered by Ennis and Jack. If few men 
can live comfortably with the thought that they are not quite 
manly, then few women can withstand the fear that they are 
not loved by a man. This kind of hard-wiring, reinforced 
young and unlearned only with great difficulty, still has a high 
degree of dramatic resonance, even if forty years of feminist 
theory (and common sense about the inevitable gray areas of 
human sexuality) have helped us to overcome the repressive, 
black-and-white stereotypes of gender-essentialism. 

The result is that relations between men and women can 
become little more than contracts meant to ameliorate mutual 
fears. Trying to use their whole power of reason in a desperate 
effort to understand, the women in this film read the 
inarticulate language of their men as a dense forest, and get 
lost inside it. The ultimate fault, the women assume, must be 
their own. Rather than believe her eyes when she catches 
Ennis locked in a passionate kiss with Jack, Alma labors on in 
the marriage, taking the blame for her husband’s 
“inexplicable” wandering. Eventually, she does divorce him, 
but it isn’t until many years have passed that she can bring 
herself to confront him, so bewildered is she by what she has 
seen. Later, Cassie assumes that if Ennis doesn’t want to 
marry her it’s because she must not be “good enough.” These 
women are true to the pre-feminist culture that forbade them 
from participating in men’s activities, and as a result left them 
helpless to decipher the nature of men’s experiences. It’s the 
shock of seeing Lureen riding a horse as well as a man that 
attracts Jack to her. 

But if the men speak a language that is closed to women, it’s 
also closed, for the most part, to other men. The brilliant 
opening scenes are completely wordless. Ennis and Jack arrive 
separately at the ranch where they are both applying for a 
summer job herding sheep, and, being two men who are 
strangers to each other, can not surmount the social barrier 
that will make one of them more vulnerable by speaking first. 
Jack’s framing of Ennis in his truck’s rear-view mirror is the 




film’s first encoding of homoerotic desire, but it’s passed off in 
a reverse-angle shot in which we see Jack using the mirror to 
shave. When the rancher, Aguirre (Randy Quaid), arrives, he 
ignores both men, going inside his trailer and closing the door, 
drawing arbitrary power lines. A second later, he reemerges 
and summons them inside; but the message is clear. Even 
when a genuine social purpose is established (hiring someone 
for work), reluctance to speak to other men is deeply 
conditioned within the male psyche. (Later, because Jack 
develops a certain openness, a glibness even, he is able to 
draw out other closeted males, and discovers that desperate 
loneliness is a common feature of many men’s lives.) 

Because of this, all realms of human experience become 
battlegrounds, contested and infected zones. Religion is 
among these, and the film does not shy away from examining 
it, both critically and in proto-mythic terms. In one of the 
film’s first images, the truck that brings Ennis to Brokeback 
drives past three telephone poles that rise along a hill like 
crosses, suggesting the crucifixion. During the early seduction 
scenes, Jack mocks the apocalyptic Pentecostal zeal of his 
family by bellowing a drunken hymn about the Second 
Coming. He goes on to admit: 

“I don’t know what the Pentecost is. My ma never 
explained it to me. Guess it’s when the world ends 
and fellas like you and me march off to hell.” 

Jack and Ennis are already acutely aware that, if they want to 
be together, they will have to defy the strict religions they were 
raised with. Later, Ennis argues with his wife when he doesn’t 
want to attend a church social, calling it the “fire and 
brimstone crowd.” His growing discomfort with the church’s 
(anti-gay) message is a sign of his growing feelings for Jack, or 
of his omnipresent fear. But the film doesn’t throw out the 
baby with the bathwater. Some genuine religious feeling — 
without dogma or judgment — is evoked by the landscape, the 
tranquility and majesty of Brokeback itself serving as a kind of 
Eden myth. [5] Their employer’s name, Aguirre, is surely a 
reference to the anti-hero, nicknamed “the Wrath of God,” in a 
well-known Werner Herzog film. Indeed, the scene where 
Aguirre spies on the frolicking couple through binoculars 
seems like a reenactment of the Biblical Fall. One of the things 
Ang Lee may be calling for is a final end to the God of Wrath, 
and an embracing of the God of Love — for everyone. 

4 - 

Brokeback Mountain is a heartfelt dramatization of the very 
human problem of having to carve out a place for oneself in 
the world. This could be anyone’s problem. Popular culture 
often pretends that love is automatically the greatest boon that 



can occur in anyone’s life, but for some people — inculcated, 
perhaps, to grow low self-esteem — love is the greatest source 
of terror. Many of us, whether gay or straight, are barely 
raised to understand or accept love; or we come from parents 
who were faulty models. Passionate first love overwhelms and 
frequently devastates timid, tender hearts, especially if that 
love is lost; one clings to the memory as to a fleeting vision of 
paradise, a personal “Rosebud.” 

Much has been made of Ennis’ painful inarticulateness. When 
Cassie casually asks him what he’s been doing, he mumbles, 
“Earlier today I was castrating some calves” — as hysterically 
deadpan and impaired as a Samuel Beckett character. In an 
interview, actress Anne Hathaway says, very perceptively: 

“Ennis is somebody that keeps his feelings so 
trapped and pushed down that it’s almost like, 
when he talks, the words are punching themselves 
out of his mouth.” 

This is true; Ennis is a man afraid of his own voice, afraid of 
revealing any internal part of himself. But his unwillingness to 
exist goes deeper; in any room with other people, he often 
doesn’t seem to even be there at all. Jack has a far greater 
sense of entitlement; he strives to re-make the world in his 
own image, gathering to himself an ever-widening net of 
lovers. It’s Jack who first pushes the two of them into 
exploring their attraction to each other. In a scene where he 
and Ennis argue, Ennis accuses him, “I’m like this because of 
you!” and though his words feel a love-tap unfair, they also 
ring true. Jack is just trying to find a way for himself to live in 
this world, but he shirks responsibility for the passions he 
inspires, sometimes forgetting that others have a reality equal 
to his own. By contrast, Ennis’ hyperawareness of the 
responsibility that comes with love causes him to make the 
opposite move: withdrawing, shutting out the world, 
steadfastly refusing to impose his image upon it. 

Finally, in its relentless depiction of various kinds of culture- 
shock, and in its allegory of freedom eternally at odds with 
social destiny, Brokeback Mountain has more in common 
with Easy Rider (1969) than with any “gay movie” I can think 
of. Both are landmark films for their time, and both are 
protest films. Both films feature a bonded pair of 
nonconformist heroes. Ambitiously, both films kaleidoscope 
the whole range of American experience — family, friendship, 
love, sex, religion, drugs, nature, money, popular culture, the 
pursuit of happiness — into a depressing terminal condition 
where every broken promise in this life must be weighed 
against the heaven that could never be enough, could never 
live up to our over-inflated expectations. Both place sudden, 



untimely death at the end of freedom’s winding road. And 
both are grim, sometimes queasy postcards of the romantic, 
spacious, wide-open America that is clearly not free and open 
to everyone — and which some can possess only at the total 
cost of their lives. 
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Notes 


[1] For an incomparably subtler treatment of a similar love 
story, see Wong Kar-Wai’s profound and poetic film, Happy 
Together (1997). In Happy Together, two men, Lai (Tony 
Leung) and Ho (Leslie Cheung), are drawn to each other and 
become lovers. As in Brokeback Mountain, their happiest times 
together take place in a locale far away from where they come 
from: Buenos Aires. But Lai is very masculine and ashamed of 
his gay tendencies, while Ho is reckless and promiscuous; their 
affair quickly breaks apart under these pressures. Years later, 
they meet again by chance, and drift back together, but are still 
unable to surmount their personal demons. At the end of the 
film, Lai, who has been leading a life of almost monkish 
isolation, journeys to see the waterfall he had talked about 
visiting with Ho, and staring into its crashing surf, realizes that 
his love for Ho was as genuine and important as it was 
impossible to maintain. Wong Kar-Wai closes, ironically, with 
the well-known 60s pop song, I can’t see me loving nobody but 
you for all my life. 

(return to page 1 ) 

[2] While Lee may not be entirely in the same league with these 
hallowed directors (at least not yet), his ambitions and 
complexities are certainly welcome in the often one¬ 
dimensional landscape of Hollywood-based filmmaking. 

[3] In fact, My Own Private Idaho accomplishes in one scene 
the same critique that Brokeback Mountain takes most of its 
running time to show: the lyrical campfire scene where Mike 
(River Phoenix) works up the nerve to declare his love for the 
somewhat homophobic Scott (Keanu Reeves), who at first 
rebuffs him then accepts him into his arms. As in Brokeback 
Mountain, we see here, first of all, that love between men can 
flourish only in a remote location away from other people and 
social influences. Also, even when it “comes true,” this love 
remains a fantasy — untenable in the real world and doomed to 
collapse. 

[4] These themes occur in other films of Lee’s. Similarly to 
Brokeback Mountain, The Wedding Banquet (1993) 
counterpoints a negotiated marriage (meant to appease 
hysterical heterosocial demands) against a homosexual 





relationship that is genuine and loving; while The Ice Storm 
(1997) functions as a critique of the “normal” family structure. 
(return to page 2) 
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Buck at home with his 
picture of Mom. 



Buck’s Mom dies. 


A stalker’s odyssey: 
arrested development, gay 
desire, and queer comedy in 
Chuck&Buck 

by Carter Soles 

In 1992, B. Ruby Rich wrote “New Queer Cinema,” an essay 
that delineates a group of independent films released in 1991- 
92 notable for its oppositional attitude toward mainstream 
aesthetic conventions and frank engagement with queer 
characters and themes. Eight years later, Rich wrote a follow¬ 
up piece, “Queer and Present Danger,” arguing that in the 
wake of the New Queer Cinema (NQC) “moment” of 1991-92, 
queer images and subject matter had been appropriated and 
commodified by the wider (that is, non-queer) independent 
film industry in the mid- to late 1990s: 

“Soon enough the draw of the queer dollar and the 
aura of a queer fashion began to attract 
heterosexual directors eager to make their mark 
and skilled enough to do it” (23-4). fopen 
bibliography in new window! 



“Queer and Present Danger” declared that the release and 
critical success of such post-NQC films as Boys Don’t Cry 
(1999) and Chasing Amy (1997) proved that the production of 
cinematic queerness for mainstream consumption was well 
underway. 

This essay investigates one such post-NQC independent film, 
Miguel Arteta’s Chuck&Buck (2000), examining in detail how 
it engages with male homosexual desire in a way that renders 
its queer male characters and thematics at least potentially 
palatable to non-queer-identifying audiences while taking its 
viewers on a “stalker’s odyssey” that marks the film as 
pervasively queer. For while the film does not necessarily 
possess the broad appeal or critical status of the other films 
Rich mentions, it stands as a provocative example of recent 











As a voyeuristic queer man- 
boy with a domineering 
mother, Buck O’Brien has 
much in common with 
Psycho's Norman Bates... 



...except that unlike 
Norman, Buck’s stalking is 
portrayed humorously 
rather than horrifically. 



Buck’s childhood best friend 
and lover Chuck comes to 
Buck’s mom’s funeral... 



...much to Buck’s delight. 
Buck’s obsession with 
Chuck begins immediately. 


independent cinema’s increasing willingness to address 
LGBTQ issues, and as we shall see, Chuck&Buck does this in a 
particularly radical way. However, Chuck&Buck’ s willingness 
to queerly depict gay encounters, themes, and characters is at 
the same time mitigated by its formal and structural 
disavowals of its gay/queer content. 

The way the film negotiates its own queerness via this 
oscillation between queer denotation and disavowal is not 
only germane to Chuck&Buck but is endemic to the discursive 
politics of many post-NQC independent films, from 1994’s 
Clerks to the recent Garden State 12004). fTl fopen notes in 
new window] The ambiguous and contradictory character of 
this negotiation can be initially grasped through a cursory look 
at Chuck&Buck’ s reviews. 

Reviewing Chuck&Buck’s reviews 

I first saw Chuck&Buck in 2002 and my research for this 
project began when I started reading popular reviews of the 
film at that time. Reading such reviews, I was disheartened 
though not completely surprised to discover how few of them, 
especially those written for mainstream U.S. publications, 
were willing to address the male homosexual desire that 
pervades the film and impels its narrative. As a low-budget 
independent film that, despite its sporadic critical acclaim has 
failed to gain a widespread cult (let alone queer) following, I 
expected to find mainstream publications panning it and 
wasn’t surprised by the negative reviews.[2] But I was 
surprised to discover how many of the reviews elided the 
sexual content of the film altogether. Of nine such popular 
reviews I read, only three specifically mention the sexual 
component of Chuck and Buck’s relationship and most of 
these do so in vague or pejorative terms.[3] Doubtless, this is 
in part due to the (regrettably typical) homophobic bent of 
these publications and their presumed readership. 

In contrast, while it was difficult to locate very many reviews 
of Chuck&Buck in the queer press, the reviews I did find there 
had a very different reaction to the film. To cite one example, 
from the popular queer film website PopcornQ, the review 
claims that “[bjecause Buck is portrayed as emotionally 
stunted rather than deranged, the audience is not put off by 
behavior that amounts to stalking” and concludes that 
Chuck&Buck “is less about Buck's gayness than it is about 
forgiveness and coming to terms with one's past.” Reading the 
film as being about forgiveness rather than gayness, this 
review suggests that what may be disturbing to mainstream 
audiences is not so much Chuck&Buck’s focus on gay or 
potentially gay characters, but more so the behavior that leads 
Buck to ultimately need Chuck’s (and the audience’s) 







forgiveness and sympathy: his socially inappropriate stalking 
of Chuck and Carlyn. 



After the funeral, Buck 
corners Chuck in the 
bathroom... 


...and in a vulnerable 
moment... 


As the PopcornQ review points out, what is most interesting 
about Buck’s stalking is that it is linked to emotional stunting 
rather than derangement. Hence, despite the discomfort 
Buck’s voyeurism may produce in many if not most audience 
members, it is ultimately presented as forgivable and even 
darkly humorous. Further, Buck’s stalkerism is perpetrated 
against two characters, Chuck and Carlyn, who are somewhat 
two-dimensionally depicted as unremarkable members of the 
upper-middle class. For example, we mostly know Chuck by 
his high-powered job at a record label, his expensive car (a 
BMW), and his repulsion toward Buck’s creepy yet innocently 
motivated advances. And we barely get to know Carlyn, 
Chuck’s fiancee, at all. Hence, the film establishes an 
opposition between Chuck and Carlyn’s middle-class 
pretensions and Buck’s persistent ignorance of them, tending 
to privilege Buck’s point of view through many strategies that 
I will outline in this article. I thus argue that, read as a form of 
queer expression, Buck’s apparent state of arrested 
development in Chuck&Buck can be understood as a form of 
opposition to heteronormativity as represented by Chuck and 
Carlyn, a clearing of space that, while linked to Buck’s 
nostalgia over his own childhood, allows him to express his 
homosexual erotic desire for Chuck in the present. 




Chuck&Buck challenges heteronormativity by sympathetically 
portraying stalking as a means of puncturing the middle-class, 
heteronormative presumptions of many of its straight- 
identifying male characters, particularly Chuck. However, like 
many other independent films of its period, Chuck&Buck 
simultaneously acts to contain and marginalize this queerness 
through, first, its stereotypical treatment of Buck’s 
homosexuality, connecting it to arrested development, and 
second, as I will outline in detail, the repressive politics of its 
denouement. 


...inappropriately gropes 
Chuck. 



As an independently produced low-budget film with explicitly 
queer components, Chuck&Buck is not as reluctant to open 
itself to queer interpretation as are many Hollywood films, 
and therefore my analysis will not depend upon seeking out 
what Alexander Doty calls the “silences and gaps” that open 
space for queerness in more mainstream texts ( Flaming 
Classics 3). In fact, I will frequently be doing the opposite: 
looking for the places where the film’s openly queer characters 
and narrative are complicated by potentially heterocentric or 
“normalizing” influences, both diegetic and structural. 
Interestingly, while it is my ostensible aim to explore how the 
progressive aspects of Chuck&Buck’s queer politics, 
particularly its acceptance of stalkerism, are mitigated by its 










Buck packs up his toys and 
other possessions... 



heterocentric elements and ellipses, it is these very 
heterosexual/heterocentrist elements that open the way to a 
reading of the film that includes the greatest possible range of 
queer positionings: the acknowledgement of sexual identities 
and cultural positions that refuse to be delimited by the usual 
categories of (strictly) gay, lesbian, straight, and so forth. I will 
support my argument with queer readings of the principle 
male characters and a shot-by-shot analysis of the film’s last 
three minutes, concluding with remarks about Chuck&Buck’ s 
queer politics and their place in the independent film 
movement of the 1990s. 

Defining “queerness” and locating genre 


...and moves away to a 
hotel room in L.A. to be 
near Chuck. 



Buck finds Chuck’s 
workplace. 



Buck follows Chuck home. 


Before proceeding with my analysis of specific characters and 
sequences from the film, a word needs to be said about my use 
of the terms “queer” and “queerness.” Following Doty, I see 
queerness as an inclusive term having a multivalence of 
possible meanings depending upon its specific context. In its 
broadest sense, it denotes “a wide range of positions within 
culture that are ‘queer’ or non-, anti-, or contra-straight” 
which, in addition to encompassing the positions of explicitly 
gay, lesbian, and other non-straight persons, “can be and [are] 
occupied in various ways by otherwise heterosexual and 
straight-identifying people” (. Making Things 3,4). In other 
words, as Doty constructs queerness and as I think the film 
Chuck&Buck exemplifies, everyone is potentially capable of 
inhabiting queer space or responding queerly to cultural texts. 
And since “queer erotics are already part of culture’s erotic 
center... as a necessary construct by which to define the 
heterosexual and the straight” (3), cultural products such as 
films cannot help but have queer erotics and thematics already 
embedded within them, no matter how explicitly or 
vehemently they might disavow this possibility. What interests 
me about Chuck&Buck is the way it negotiates this slippery 
slope. It is a film about non-hetero characters doing explicitly 
non-hetero things, and yet certain moments in the film, and 
especially its ending, feel like attempts to disavow or distort its 
homosexual content in some way. 

In the context of this essay, I will be using queerness primarily 
to describe not-exclusively-straight males, especially the 
ambiguous Buck. As such my use of “queer” will align itself 
with Doty’s description of Psycho’s Norman Bates[4] from 
Flaming Classics: 


“not clearly identified as homosexual, bisexual, or 
heterosexual, while also, in certain, usually gender, 
particulars, not fitting into current understandings 
of normative straightness” (157). 









During a jog... 



...Chuck remembers his 
childhood with Buck. 




The first of Buck’s crying 
fits. 



Buck’s crying, starkly 
rendered with handheld 
camera, evokes viewer 


As we shall see, this kind of ambiguous description suits Buck 
— and arguably, other male characters throughout the film — 
quite accurately. 

Chuck&Buck depicts the coming-of-age of Buck O’Brien (Mike 
White), an innocent man-boy who is obsessed with his 
childhood friend and former homosexual lover, Chuck Sitter 
(Chris Weitz). Following the death of his sick mother, Buck 
invites Chuck to the funeral and then comes on to him at the 
reception. Chuck rejects him, but this does not deter Buck. 
Buck moves to Los Angeles (with his childhood toys and 
record player in tow) to be closer to Chuck, who now goes by 
“Charlie” and is engaged to a woman named Carlyn Carlson 
(Beth Colt). Buck stalks Chuck, appearing at his home and 
office unannounced and spying on Chuck and Carlyn through 
their windows. When these efforts prove insufficient to bring 
Buck closer to Chuck, Buck writes and stages Hank and 
Frank, a play starring inept actor and Chuck look-alike Sam 
(Chris Weitz’s real-life brother, Paul). Buck’s play dramatizes 
his version of the idyllic heyday and subsequent estrangement, 
via an interfering witch, of his relationship with Chuck. 
However, watching Hank and Frank only further alienates 
Chuck. Buck finally resorts to offering to stay out of Chuck’s 
life permanently in exchange for one last night spent together, 
a deal Chuck accepts. The film ends with Buck honoring his 
part of the bargain, at least nominally moving on with his life, 
and ultimately attending Chuck and Carlyn’s wedding in the 
film’s final sequence. 

Structurally, Chuck&Buck is a comedy. It nonjudgmentally 
depicts the efforts of a social transgressor to “outwit an 
opponent and possess the [love object] of his choice” and ends 
with a "the birth of a renewed sense of social integration,” 
usually expressed through a “marriage, a dance, or a feast” 
(Frye 450, 452). 

Buck’s presumed opponent in his struggle to possess Chuck is 
Carlyn, and though she is a sympathetic character who does 
little to thwart Buck’s plans actively, in terms of the comedic 
structure, she poses a threat as an agent or representative of 
the middle-class, heterocentric social order that refuses to 
acknowledge Buck’s sexual claim on Chuck. In fact, Chuck has 
himself at least superficially adopted these heteronormative 
values in his adult life and thus to some extent embodies both 
the object of Buck’s desire and his opponent, though Buck 
refuses to see him as anything but the former throughout most 
of the film. Further adhering to the generic structure of the 
comedy, Chuck&Buck ends with a wedding, though the 








pathos. 



A montage of Buck writing 
his play, Hank and Frank... 



...is intercut with darkly 
comic shots of Buck spying 
on Chuck and Carlyn in 
their home. 


renewed social order it celebrates may or may not include 
Buck. 

Despite its superficial adherence to the generic codes of 
comedy, [5] Chuck&Buck really belongs to the subgenre of 
"dark" comedy, which indicates that it will likely disrupt or 
modify mainstream genre conventions to achieve its effects. 
The film does this in some particularly strange ways. Rather 
than provoke laughs, most of its comic moments tend to elicit 
squirms of discomfort. Its focus on Buck’s voyeurism and 
stalking activities are of primary importance in this regard. 
Ultimately, I argue that by presenting us with a sympathetic 
protagonist who is also a stalker, Chuck&Buck queers its 
comedy and takes the viewer on a stalker’s odyssey that is also 
a journey through very queer territory indeed. Turning its 
back on positive depictions of gay characters, Chuck&Buck 
instead revels in Buck’s inappropriateness and in so doing 
asks us to sympathize with a sexually ambiguous, emotionally 
immature, socially inept queer man. 

Evidence of the film’s desire to elicit viewer empathy for Buck 
is found in its deployment of melodramatic conventions: most 
notably, for example, in Buck’s four heart-rending crying 
scenes. These melodramatic moments show Buck’s innocence, 
vulnerability, and harmlessness and thus allow Buck’s 
voyeuristic activities (bolstered by silly, circus-like music) to 
be read as darkly humorous rather than dangerous or 
terrifying. 

Further, Chuck&Buck ’s more melodramatic, emotional scenes 
disrupt the film’s ability to maintain a consistent comic tone 
and set the audience up for its pathos-laden ending. Indeed, 
where the tensions between comedy and dark 
comedy/melodrama appear most significantly in the film is in 
its overt insistence on an "uplifting" denouement for its 
protagonist, Buck, and its apparent failure to fully achieve a 
happy ending for him (one that includes him in the 
aforementioned “new social unit” that is the central feature of 
comic resolution) or recognize the problematic aspects of its 
concluding sequence. I will return to these points in my 
analysis of the film’s last three minutes. But first we need to 
examine how Chuck&Buck represents its queer male 
characters more generally. 

To page 2 
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Man-boys and domineering mothers 



During an unannouced 
evening visit, Buck 
proposes a sex game to 
Chuck. 


Hollywood’s tendency to desexualize man-boy characters, as 
in Forrest Gump (1994, dir. Zemeckis), is at least partially a 
result of its belief in the “old idea” that “[male] homosexuality 
is a result of arrested development” (Doty, Making Things 
88). fopen bibliography in new windowl This arrested 
development, according to conservative pop-psychoanalytic 
discourse, is associated with the homosexual/man-boy’s 
overexposure to his mother: 

"A too protective or too domineering mother might 
cause a son to remain stuck in an ... immature, an 
oral or anal, stage of sexual development. A son 
who (over)identifies with his mother... might... 
place himself in the position of his mother desiring 
the father/men." (Flaming Classics 161). 



“Chuck and Buck, suck and 
fuck!” 


While this linkage of gayness to arrested development and 
mother-overidentification is a common trope even within gay 
discourses, forming the basis for the misogynistic gay male 
stereotype, what I am most interested in here is how these 
tropes also get fused to sociopathic (or borderline-sociopathic) 
character traits, as in the case of Psycho’s Norman Bates and 
possibly also Buck. Let us examine Buck’s relationship with 
his mother more closely to see how he aligns with this 
formulation. 



When Chuck rejects him, 
Buck finds a lookalike in 
untalented working-class 


The opening sequence of Chuck&Buck shows Buck living alone 
with his mother, folding the laundry as she sits coughing 
herself to death in front of the television. Later, at a post- 
funeral gathering at the house, Buck tells Chuck and Carlyn 
that “Mom would’ve hated this — all these strangers in her 
house.” It is a statement that could as easily apply to the 
socially inept Buck as to his deceased mother, and therefore a 
possible instance of projection/over-identification on Buck’s 
part. Buck also keeps a photograph of his mom (but not of 
dad) prominently displayed on the desk in his L.A. motel 
room, and (by his admission) hers is the first of the 
photographic collages he constructs during the film — he 
makes another of his father, which we never really see, and 
one depicting himself and Chuck together. [6] fopen notes in 
new window] Add to this Buck’s obvious orality — he sucks on 










actor Sam. 



Beverly knows Sam can’t 
act, but is powerless to stop 
Buck from casting him. 



Chuck tells Buck not to call 
anymore: “A lot has 
changed—I can’t deal with 
you. I’m not the same 
person anymore.” 


blow-pops and Coke cup straws throughout the film — and we 
have a set of clues that may suggest, according to the Oedipal 
model, that Buck has over-identified with his (possibly 
domineering) mother. The degree to which the film 
encourages this reading and its heterocentrist implications 
about the origins of Buck’s sexuality is unclear. But it does 
clearly expose one of the ways the film deploys (wittingly or 
otherwise) the queer man-boy stereotype in its depiction of 
Buck. 

However, the fact that Buck is a stalker and thus is assertively 
and queerly sexual — even his name connotes virility, albeit in 
a bestial way — is, as Sight and Sound reviewer Edward 
Lawrensen notes, “a spot of taboo-breaking” (44) that makes 
Buck a transgressive character even if the explanation for his 
behavior incorporates regressive or heterocentric elements. 
The taboo nature of what Buck represents is borne out in the 
elision of his sexuality in the popular reviews I refer to at the 
beginning of this piece, and has parallels in the downfall of 
fictional television character Pee-wee Herman, which was 
predicated on the public revelation of the (perverse) sexuality 
of Pee-wee creator Paul Reubens: 

“[OJnce Reubens queered the deal by being sexual 
in public, his market value as Pee-wee was nil... 

After the arrest, [of Reubens for masturbating in 
an adult theater]... kids + sex + Pee-wee equaled... 
a playground for homophobic fantasies” ( Making 
Things 97). 

And while Reubens, after a decent interval, was reinstated — 
episodes of Pee-wee’s Playhouse eventually re-ran on The 
Family Channel and a feature film version of the show is 
slated for 2007 release — Doty’s general point stands, that 
queer sexuality plus children equals something dangerous and 
forbidden in U.S. culture. 



Buck is heartbroken — 
again. 


Interestingly, this taboo against depicting child sexuality, 
especially queer sexuality, persists despite contradictory pop- 
psychological discourses that assert that sexual 
experimentation between adolescents is normal — a trope that 
Carlyn even uses to defend Chuck’s heterosexuality during 
Buck’s verbal confrontation with her near the end of 
Chuck&Buck. [7] Hence, what might make Buck especially 
disturbing to heterocentrist critics is that he is both a 
simplistic man-boy and queerly sexual, for, as Doty observes 
in his Flaming Classics chapter on The Wizard ofOz, 


“the tendency toward heterocentrism becomes 
even more pronounced when people consider 
characters ... who are under eighteen: any signs of 





Sam likes Buck’s play. 



Sam watches Buck walk 
away. A gay scoping? 



“Yeah, I’m twisted.” 



“You gotta make him 
come!” 


homosexual desire and/or ... queer identity in 
children and adolescents usually remain 
unacknowledged” (56).[8] 

Thus we get the critics’ deflection of their anxieties about 
Buck’s sexuality onto other issues, particularly his voyeurism. 
However, as I will return to shortly, his voyeurism is 
significant in itself and may be the most transgressively queer 
aspect of Chuck&Buck. 

Chuck’s queerness 

Buck’s overt queerness finds counterpoint in Chuck, an 
apparently closeted bisexual who sublimates his now-latent 
gay desires into expressions of homophobia/repulsion toward 
Buck. This first occurs when Buck gropes Chuck during an 
embrace at Buck's mother’s funeral. Chuck quickly gathers 
Carlyn and hastens out of the house, and when she asks him 
“Don’t you want to say goodbye?” he lies and says “Yeah — I 
did.” And while Chuck’s discomfort here constitutes a 
legitimate response to Buck’s inappropriateness in cornering 
Chuck in the bathroom in the first place, there is an anxiety 
and venom in Chuck’s responses to Buck throughout the film 
that suggest something more than just annoyance at a 
presumptuous and socially oblivious ex-acquaintance. 
Throughout the film, Chuck blows Buck off, alternately asking 
Carlyn and his office assistant, Jamila, to lie to Buck and tell 
him he is not there. On the few occasions when Buck 
penetrates this outer defense and speaks to Chuck, the latter is 
swift to repudiate any claim Buck might have to his attentions, 
as in the phone conversation wherein Buck verbally confronts 
Chuck with his complicity in his (Buck’s) obsessive behavior: 

"CHUCK: Look, I’m sorry that your mother died, 
and I know we were really good friends once. 

BUCK: We were best friends. 

CHUCK: Right, but that was a long time ago. My 
life is really complicated right now. I’ve got a ton of 
work, I’m getting married — 

BUCK: It’s because of her, huh? 

CHUCK: Carlyn? 

BUCK: She doesn’t like me. 

CHUCK: She does like you, okay? It’s not her. A lot 
has changed — I can’t deal with you, I’m not the 
same person anymore. 

BUCK: What do you mean? 

CHUCK: (pause) (slowly) I don’t know why you’ve 
fixated on me. 

BUCK: Yes, you do. 

CHUCK: (pause) (angrily) Look, don’t call — don’t 
call me at home, don’t call at the office, don’t stop 










by unannounced. Just stay away, (hangs up) 



Carlyn wants to see Buck’s 
play: “It sounds 
illuminating.” 



Chuck doesn’t want to see 
the play. 



Beverly describes Buck’s 
play, Hank and Frank, as a 
“homoerotic misogynistic 
love story.” Buck calls it a 
“fairy tale.” 


By this point in the film, it is easy to read Chuck’s refusal of 
Buck as a form of denial about their past sexual relationship, 
largely because we have seen Chuck experience a flashback of 
the two of them as children running together in the woods. In 
other words, we know that on some level Chuck does know 
exactly why Buck is fixated on him — because of their past 
sexual affair. And we can therefore read his repudiation of 
Buck in this scene (and elsewhere) as an expression of 
homophobic disavowal. Along these same lines, if Chuck is 
indeed bisexually queer — and by the end of the film, it is clear 
that he is still open to non-straight sexual experiences — then 
the traditional heteronormativity of Chuck’s relationship with 
Carlyn (for example, there is no specific evidence that she 
works outside the home) can be read as another potential 
expression of homosexual disavowal, in the form of passing 
for straight. 

This is not to say that Chuck is not hetero- (or bi-) sexual or 
that his relationship with Carlyn can be reduced to the terms 
of a heteronormative front. However, given that the film tells 
its story largely from Buck’s perspective, [9] I think we are 
encouraged to see Chuck and Carlyn’s relationship the way 
Buck does, as two-dimensional and “old-persony.” In part, 
this is due to the way the film’s comedy is structured. It is 
essentially a comedy of manners wherein an unwanted guest 
(Buck) intrudes into the world of middle-class domesticity, 
and as the butt of the jokes, Chuck and Carlyn must be kept at 
a distance from the audience. But given the sexual politics of 
the piece, their relationship is also an ellipse that leaves many 
questions about Chuck’s queerness/repressed bisexuality 
unanswered. [10] 

Sam: working-class/queer 

Chuck’s mimetic double in the film is the untalented stage 
actor Sam, who plays the Chuck-equivalent role in Buck’s play 
and is cast for his physical resemblance to Chuck. Generally, 
Sam’s queerness is legible as a marker of his lower-class status 
and is stereotypically marked by his extreme misogyny: as 
Doty remarks, 


“[the] resentment and dislike of women by which 
gay men ... are (stereo)typically characterized ... 
[stem] from their problems with the heterocentrist 
and patriarchal cultural definitions and depictions 
of women forced upon them” (Making Things 86). 



















Hank and Frank. 



The witch in Hank and 
Frank looks suspiciously 
like Chuck’s fiancee, 
Carlyn. 



After the play is over, Buck 
hangs out with Sam... 


This comment would likely apply to Sam, coming as he does 
from a masculine, working-class (carpet-laying) background. 
More specifically, analysis of a few key scenes will highlight 
how deeply queerness runs underneath Sam’s working-class, 
hyper-macho surface. 

The first sequence I turn to is Sam’s reaction to Buck’s attempt 
to engage him sexually one evening at Sam’s apartment. Sam 
is asleep, passed out over too many beers and the late hour, 
and Buck lies down behind him and slowly reaches for his 
(Sam’s) crotch. Sam awakens and says: 

SAM: What the fuck? What was that? 

BUCK: I was just — 

SAM: Man, what was that, Buck? 

BUCK: I was going to sleep over. 

SAM: Get out of here, I didn’t ask you to grab my 
cock! 

Both Sam’s affect and his last line are of interest here. While 
he is certainly startled by Buck’s forwardness and is upset by 
what has transpired, Sam displays none of the coldness or 
distance that Chuck does when rejecting/ reprimanding Buck, 
and he certainly does not order him to stay out of his life 
permanently. And while this may be indicative of a class 
distinction — Sam is not refined or well-mannered enough to 
repudiate Buck’s uninhibited, forward behavior — 
nevertheless, given the extremity of his macho posing earlier 
in the film, Sam’s reaction to Buck comes across here as 
downright mild. And Sam’s last line carries a potentially 
subversive message. Sam claims that he didn’t ask Buck to 
grab his cock, but this implies that he could if he wanted to. In 
other words, Sam is at least potentially open to homosexual 
acts, just not with Buck at this particular time. The queerness 
of this line is enriched when we consider what comes before 
and after this pivotal moment in Sam and Buck’s relationship. 



When Sam and Buck first meet in the theater after the former 
has been cast, Sam compliments Buck on his play and then 
gives him a long look. The feeling conveyed is one of Sam 
“scoping Buck out,” gazing upon him in a way that suggests 
both admiration (for Buck’s ability to write such a “fantastic” 
play) and homosexual desire. He smiles at Buck and then 
watches him as he turns around and walks away. This “smiling 
and scoping” is a motif that will be repeated when Buck and 
Sam meet in the hallway at the end of the film, and with the 
coded-gay man Buck meets at Chuck and Carlyn’s wedding. I 
will return to those instances shortly, but first I want to look at 
one more Sam scene, one that, had it remained in the final cut 







...and tries to get into Sam’s 
pants. 



Sam isn’t interested: “I 
didn’t ask you to grab my 
cock!” 



Buck asks Chuck for one 
last night together in 
exchange for leaving him 
alone forever. 



“Do you remember me?” 


of the film, would have brought the “closeted” Sam fully “out” 
into the open. 

The sequence in question is really an extended version of a 
sequence that appears in the theatrical release of the film, 
depicting the first evening that Buck and Sam get together for 
beers after rehearsal in Buck’s hotel room. In the shorter 
theatrical-release version, the two of them discuss the play 
and Sam makes some misogynistic comments about Beverly 
(Lupe Ontiveros), the play’s director. Then talk turns to Buck’s 
friend Chuck and whether or not he will attend the 
production. Buck asserts that Chuck probably will not come 
see the show because “I don’t think he wants to be my friend 
anymore ... I’m not normal.” To which Sam replies, “Hey, 
Buck, you’re normal... [The] least this guy can do is get off his 
ass and come see it. I mean, come on, you’ve just got to make 
him come.” Sam’s last line here, a double entendre that 
suggests that at least on a subconscious level Sam is tuned in 
to Buck’s queerness, ends the short version of the sequence. 
However, in the extended version available on the DVD, the 
sequence continues, with the two of them listening to music 
and then Buck propositioning Sam: 

BUCK: You could spend the night here. 

SAM: What do you mean? 

BUCK: Do you want to spend the night here? 

SAM: Well, there’s only one bed. 

BUCK: That’s all right. 

SAM: (looks at Buck, the bed, back at Buck) Nah, I 

don’t think so. 

The time Sam takes to consider Buck’s offer in silence as he 
looks at the bed and back at Buck — a full ten seconds — 
reveals a great deal about Sam’s attitude toward 
homosexuality. Interestingly, this extended version of the 
scene also includes the film’s only reference to Sam’s ex- 
girlfriend, a nameless woman who “joined a cult to get away 
from me.” In short, had this longer scene been included in the 
film’s theatrical release, it would have been a less subtle 
matter to read Sam as a bisexual and/or homosexual 
character. As it is, we still have his gazes at Buck, his 
quickness to forgive Buck for the crotch-grabbing episode, and 
his own ambiguous admission in the shorter version of the 
sequence just described: “Yeah, I know, I’m twisted.” 
Occurring in the same conversation as Buck’s confession that 
“I’m not normal,” Sam’s self-description takes on special 
meaning, forming a bond between Buck and Sam that is 
steeped in shared if not sexually consummated queerness. 


To page 3 
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Carlyn and Beverly 



Buck relies on Beverly for 
emotional support. 



A brand new start? Buck 
works as a filing clerk at the 
theater. 


Close analysis of final 
wedding sequence 



Shot 1 - Buck takes his 


Chuck&Buck reveals its awareness of itself as a queerly 
transgressive text primarily in its depiction of the two 
principal women in the narrative, Chuck’s fiancee Carlyn and 
Buck’s friend and theater director Beverly. Throughout the 
film’s diegesis these women act as helpers to Buck. Carlyn 
invites him to L.A. in the first place and to Chuck’s promotion 
party once he arrives there, and also galvanizes Chuck to 
attend the performance of Buck’s play. Beverly both directs 
Buck’s play, Hank and Frank, and frequently acts as Buck’s 
guide and emotional supporter during times of crisis. These 
two women also serve as points of identification for the 
(presumably adult) audience, often providing the voice of 
reason and maturity we might need in order to comfortably 
swallow Buck’s bizarre behavior with a grain of humor. 

For example, late in the film, Carlyn advises Buck to seek 
professional therapy, and while it appears that he does not 
follow her advice exactly, he does seek a cathartic experience 
of his own design — his final sexual deal with Chuck — 
immediately following his talk with her. In short, he seems 
capable of listening to Carlyn’s reasonable suggestion despite 
his misogyny and his queerly inflected interpretation of her 
idea. 

Beverly acts as a surrogate mother figure to Buck in the film, 
literally supplying a shoulder for him to cry on after his final 
encounter with Chuck. However, she also represents a 
director/ critic who takes an artistic interest in Buck and his 
play. In one of the funniest sequences in the film, Beverly 
offers to provide a beat-by-beat analysis of Hank and Frank 
for Buck, and in so doing calls the play a “homoerotic, 
misogynistic love story.” Beverly explains to Buck that the 
play’s witch character, by cursing and crippling Hank, 
symbolically castrates him. This is a pretty standard pop- 
psychoanalytic observation that is borne out by the snippets of 
Hank and Frank we see in the film. In the play, the evil witch, 
who in her modern guise in the second act of the play is 
dressed to resemble Carlyn, casts a curse on the two titular 
characters and ends the play by threatening them both with an 
oversized meat cleaver! However, Buck resists this 
interpretation of his work, calling it instead a “fairy tale” and 







wedding invite... 


asking Beverly what kind of TV shows she watches. 



...and zips it up into his 
backpack, symbolically 
zipping up his desire for 
Chuck. 



Shot 2 - Buck’s new life is 
marked by his adult (?) 
clothes and austere 
apartment. 



Shots 3-4 - Sam: “You look 
great! Can I borrow that 
jacket?” 


The humor here is generated by Buck’s total ignorance/ 
repudiation of the Freudian Oedipal discourse that the film so 
clearly implicates him in. Hence this is a key moment where 
the film reveals itself to have a humorously ironic point of 
view outside Buck’s, and that it is willing to generate humor at 
his expense. Further, Buck’s play, a textbook Oedipal scenario 
and quite accurately a “homoerotic, misogynistic love story,” is 
a reflection of the film Chuck&Buck itself, but without a meta- 
discursively aware figure like Beverly, who can comment on 
the proceedings as they transpire. For the viewer, Beverly’s 
awareness of the Freudian implications of Hank and Frank 
extend to the diegesis of Chuck&Buck, of which the former is 
an obvious mirror, and thus her comments here offer one 
possible reading of the film itself. This is a reading the film 
itself resists — for example, the film’s “witch,” Carlyn, is 
anything but one. However, Beverly’s nurturing, meta-critical 
presence both humanizes Buck and at the same time makes 
him the object of laughter and calls attention to the pop- 
psychoanalytic discourses that the film itself queerly plays 
with. 

The wedding sequence 

Now to turn to the last three minutes of Chuck&Buck and see 
what it reveals about Buck’s queerness and his place in culture 
as depicted in the film. Throughout this section, I will 
frequently refer to the shots by number as they appear in my 
sequence analysis chart (see numbered images to left). 

The sequence begins with Buck arriving in the theater office 
and receiving an invitation to Chuck and Carlyn’s wedding. 
When Beverly asks him who is getting married, Buck replies, 
“This guy I know,” disavowing his special relationship with 
Chuck and — perhaps — signifying that Buck has now moved 
on healthily from his infatuation with Chuck. (We shall see if 
the remainder of the sequence bears out this possibility.) 
Further, as he delivers this line in shot l, Buck puts the 
invitation into his backpack on the table — at the level of his 
crotch — and zips it up, symbolically “zipping up” his sexual 
desire for Chuck. 

Shot 2 finds Buck at his apartment, preparing to attend the 
wedding, adjusting his hair and tie in the mirror. Everything 
about this shot indicates that Buck has transitioned from his 
previous childlike state into full-blown adulthood, or at least 
that he knows the appropriate external markers of adult-ness. 
His apartment is apparently toy free, the art on the walls is 
subdued, and there is no sign of the collages of his mother and 
father that have meant so much to him throughout the rest of 











Shot 5 - Sam watches 
Buck walk away again. Is 
Sam a closeted gay 
voyeur? 



Shot 7 - Chuck wears white 
on his wedding day. A 
symbol of purity after his 
final tryst with Buck? 



Shot 8 - Buck sits in front of 
a possibly dyke-ish woman. 


the film. His clothing is different as well, as an awkwardly 
plaid (he hasn’t fully grown up!) sport jacket and tie have 
replaced the clothes of his boyhood: the horizontally striped, 
primary colored shirts and faded blue Members Only jacket, 
[li] fopen notes in new window! Shot 3 shows the newly 
attired Buck leaving his apartment — the new apartment he 
has moved into directly across the hall from Sam’s, reiterating 
Sam’s position as a surrogate or substitute for Chuck in Buck’s 
life. [12] 

Shots 4 and 5 are of particular interest because they are the 
last shots we will see of Sam, and they repeat the queer 
“scoping” motif from Sam and Buck’s earlier encounters. Once 
he notices Buck and turns to look fully at him in shot 4, Sam 
compliments him on his appearance, saying, “You look great.” 
Sam then almost immediately disavows this potentially queer 
position by admiring Buck’s jacket, displacing his desire for 
the man onto an article of his clothing — an ironic disavowal 
since he is lingering to watch Buck walk away down the hall as 
he says it. This two shot sequence once again queers both Sam 
and Buck, making Buck the object of a queer man’s desiring 
gaze and thereby codifying them both as gay. This codification 
will continue at the wedding, when Buck becomes the visual 
object of yet another queer man’s appraising eye. 

At the wedding, Buck never shares the frame with either of the 
other two principle characters, Chuck or Carlyn, during the 
entirety of the sequence. Buck is seen with a short-haired 
woman (whose hairstyle could connote female queerness/ 
dyke-ness) who sits behind him during the ceremony (shot 8) 
and with a coded-gay man at the end (shots 15 and 16, to 
which I will return). By contrast, the ivy and trees behind 
Chuck and Carlyn (shots 7 and 9) serve to “naturalize” their 
union. And their white clothing (Chuck wears a white tuxedo, 
Carlyn a traditional bridal gown) suggests normative sexual 
purity and marital fidelity: a “straightening” of Chuck, since 
only a few sequences earlier he spent the night having sex with 
Buck. Chuck and Carlyn’s union is further legitimized by 
representatives of patriarchal culture in shot 12, where an old 
man looks on approvingly as the newlyweds begin their 
traditional first dance. As counterpoint to this shot, the next 
one shows Buck looking on with queer desire for Chuck, then 
finally casting his eyes down, as two women stand talking 
behind him: while Chuck and Carlyn dance in a privileged 
social space ringed by men, Buck is left on the sidelines with 
the women. The next shot (14) is a close up on Chuck and 
Carlyn kissing during the dance, sealing their heterosexual 
connection to the exclusion of Buck (and possibly the 
queerness/ bisexuality he represents with regard to Chuck). 


Now enter the coded-gay man (Yehuda Maayan), who wears 






Shot 8 - Even in the final 
moments, Buck hopes 
against hope that Chuck 
won’t say “I do” to Carlyn. 



Shot 10 - Buck stands in 
the background of this shot 
between Carlyn and Chuck. 
His social immaturity and 
possibly his queer sexuality 
keep him marginalized at 
this public celebration of 
heterosexuality. 



Shot 11 - Buck eats his 
wedding cake. 


an earring in his left ear, a neatly pressed dark blue pinstriped 
suit, and has a closely trimmed vandyke beard. This man is the 
only person Buck talks to during the wedding sequence, in a 
conversation initiated by the man, who says “I love wedding 
cake” as he looks at Buck meaningfully. In fact, he looks at 
Buck appraisingly and with a smile three separate times 
during the 27 seconds they spend onscreen together. However, 
distracted by his wedding cake and his interest in looking at 
Chuck, Buck seems oblivious to these advances and looks as if 
he is giving off “gay vibes” but does not know it. Although he 
responds to the queer man, agreeing that the wedding cake is 
“sweet,” Buck continues (through shots 15,16, and 18) to stare 
out toward the dance floor: even here at the end of the film, 
Buck only has eyes for Chuck. His futilely hopeful look in shot 
8 (will Chuck say “No” to the minister?) and his downcast 
glance in shot 13 carry the same symbolic import as does his 
zipping up his crotch in shot 1: Buck sublimates his sexual 
desire for Chuck (and perhaps other men) into his love of 
sweets. He ends the film wolfing down wedding cake, 
watching on as the renewed social order of classic comedy is 
celebrated more or less without his participation. An outsider 
to heteronormativity, he is also (as yet) unable to claim the 
fullness of his own queer sexual identity. As Alexander Doty 
writes in the conclusion to Making Things Perfectly Queer, 

“we queers have become locked into ways of seeing 
ourselves ... that perpetuate our status as 
subcultural, parasitic, self-oppressive hangers-on: 
alienated, yet grabbing for crumbs or crusts and 
wishfully making this into a whole meal” (104). 

While the “crumbs or crusts” Doty specifically refers to are 
queer elements of heterocentrist mainstream texts, it is hard 
not to see Buck in this comment, literally left with crumbs of 
wedding cake in the place of a “meal” of queer sexual 
fulfillment and acceptance. 

Queer play 

At the outset of this essay I briefly mentioned Chuck&Buck’s 
appropriation of certain melodramatic tropes, such as Buck’s 
frequent crying, and I would like to return to that point here. 

In shot 16 of the wedding sequence, as the music — the melos 
of melodrama — for Chuck and Carlyn’s first dance ends, 
Buck’s theme song, “Freedom of the Heart,” fades in. An 
acoustic-guitar version of this song has already played at 





Shot 12 - An old man, 
representative of 
heteronormative patriarchy, 
looks on approvingly at 
Chuck and Carlyn’s first 
dance as a married couple. 


various points in the film, typically accompanying or 
connoting Buck’s childhood memories, but the specific version 
used here at the end, which is more upbeat and celebratory 
and includes drums, bass, banjo, and full vocal harmonies, is 
used at only one other time, when Buck travels by car from his 
home town to Los Angeles. Thus, through its uplifting tenor 
and its deployment earlier in the narrative, we can conclude 
that this music is meant to make us feel happy for Buck, 
celebrating with him a transitional moment in his life when he 
is moving on to bigger and better things. Played here, as Buck 
stands watching Chuck kiss Carlyn as he stands idly by, cake 
plate in hand, it feels subtly ironic to me. 



Shot 13 - Buck stands in 
the back with the women. 



Shot 15 - The coded-gay 
man smiles at Buck. 


It does work on me emotionally, causing me to feel uplifted 
and wanting a happy resolution for Buck, but I cannot escape 
the uneasiness it provokes in me as well. Why should I feel 
happy for a queerly identified man who is still so infatuated 
with his straight-passing first love that he has to sublimate his 
feelings and desires into consumption of the guy’s wedding 
cake? The fact that the film’s story is told mostly from Buck’s 
point of view may help to explain the seeming naivete of this 
contradictory ending, but as a critical viewer I am not 
completely satisfied. 

If there is a more than superficially positive way to view Buck’s 
future prospects in light of Chuck&Buck ’s conclusion — and I 
think the film queerly repudiates superficial positivity even as 
it plays with it in its closing sequence — it may be via the 
concept of play, which, in the form of “camp,” is often linked 
to queerness and queer production and reception strategies. 
Jack Babuscio unequivocally declares that 

“[t]he term camp describes those elements in a 
person, situation or activity which express, or are 
created by, a gay sensibility” (40). 

And Doty notes that 

“camp and the sociopolitical continue to be 
mainstays of queer humor, particularly as gay and 
lesbian producers and audiences have been sharing 
and combining these two forms/strategies more 
and more since the mid-1970s” (Flaming Classics 
79). 


In the context of Chuck&Buck, itself a queerly humorous text 
depicting an emotionally immature stalker’s odyssey through 
rejection toward forgiveness and “freedom of the heart,” play 
is most often evoked in an explicitly sexual way, as when Buck 
proposes to Chuck that they play “one of those games where 






Shot 16 - “I love wedding 
cake.” 



Shot 17-“Yeah. It’s 
sweet.” 



057: Shot 18 - Freedom of 
the heart at the end of a 
stalker’s odyssey. 


you stick your dick in my mouth and I stick mine in yours,” or 
when Chuck pulls a toy truck from underneath his back during 
his sexual encounter with Buck in Buck’s motel room. 
Disturbing as the connection between childhood game-playing 
and queer sexual experimentation may be to many, in 
Chuck&Buck it is depicted in a humorous yet 
(melo)dramatically resonant way that, I believe, asks its 
audience to accept it as very real and potentially dangerous to 
its participants. Such resonance is evinced, for example, in 
Buck's repeated claims that his and Chuck’s early sexual 
activities “made me this way,” i.e., emotionally immature, yet 
the pair’s early sexual experiences are also narrativized as a 
phenomenon that can be moved through and incorporated 
into a more adult self, as Buck seems to do by the end of the 
film. 

It is this very pairing of childlike play and queer sexuality, 
which Chuck&Buck depicts in the unfolding of Buck’s 
obsessive stalkerism, that offers the most hope for Buck and 
for queer expression in general. If queer sexual “play,” 
particularly between straight- or at least non-strictly-gay- 
identifying men, were more widely accepted in U.S. culture, 
then characters like Chuck and Buck would have no need to 
repress or hide parts of their sexuality, and the Bucks of the 
world would not be marginalized from places of social 
privilege on sexual grounds. 

For while Buck may still be emotionally immature and thus 
something of a social outcast even during the wedding 
sequence, it is also true that in the film’s diegesis immaturity 
is validated by Beverly as being part of adulthood: “I’m a 
mess!” she admits to Buck during their last conversation. 
Chuck&Buck ’s conclusion suggests that the 
immaturity/maturity binary is not so firm as some might 
think, and that real growth and true freedom of the heart is 
achieved by fluid integration of younger selves rather than 
dualistic denial of the past. Hence, having demonstrated his 
ability to grow and mature in this fluidly queer, playful way, 
Buck earns his place at the wedding. But that place is still that 
of an outsider, an ex-relationship of Chuck’s. This conclusion 
makes me wonder if, despite the indicators that he has grown 
up some — his suit and tie, his appropriate behavior in the 
restaurant where he sees Chuck, his new job at the theater — 
Buck is still framed as an outsider at the ceremony due to the 
politics of his sexuality. 



“Freedom of the Heart” 


A reversal of the exclusionary politics of heterocentric culture 
in favor of a new social practice of inclusion forms the basis of 
Doty’s broadest definition of queerness, a definition that Doty 
also connects to the concept of play: 

“through playfully occupying various queer 
positions ... we (whether straight-, gay-, lesbian-, 
or bi-identifying) are offered spaces to express a 
range of erotic desire frequently linked in Western 
cultures to nostalgic and romantic adult 
conceptions of childhood” (. Making Things 4). 

This queer play of erotic desire is inimical to heterocentrist, 
middle-class norms, a point that proto-queer film theorist 
Parker Tyler emphasizes when he brazenly declares in 
Screening the Sexes : 

“I violently repudiate what is commonly known as 
respectability, which itself is an antiquated strategy 
of the dishonest bourgeois establishment” (xxiii). 

I cannot help but hear Buck in this statement, and Buck’s 
immaturity and stalkerism in Chuck&Buck can be read in this 
context as a form of resistance to heteronormative pressures, a 
creation of space and time for his queer erotic desires in the 
present and future. This is precisely what makes the last shot 
of the film simultaneously pleasurable and disturbing. I want 
Buck to “grow up” and move on from his obsession with 
Chuck Sitter, and perhaps give up his voyeurism, but I do not 
want him to give up his playful brand of queerness in the 
process. Chuck&Buck shows us that even the most ostensibly 
homophobic man, Sam, can learn to accept queerness and 
even tolerate being sexually propositioned if such things are 
approached playfully and honestly. And I hope for Buck that 
he continues to “out” his queer desires in this way rather than 
repress them under his new jacket and tie and adult ways. For 
if Buck is to really experience “Freedom of the Heart,” which 
must include the freedom to pursue his sexual desires and 
claim his queer identity, he will need a free space, a playful 
space, a truly queer space in which to do it. [13] The principle 
way in which Chuck&Buck confounds a queerly positioned 
reader like myself is that it fails to depict such a space for 
Buck, or even to show us that he is aware that it exists. 

However, it is this ambiguity around openly declaring its 
queerness that makes Chuck&Buck such a pleasurable, rich, 
and, as I will argue by way of conclusion, potentially 
subversive text. Its very title, Chuck&Buck, printed without 


any spaces between the words and the ampersand, emphasizes 
the strength of the queer sexual bond between the two titular 
characters (I imagine the two of them spooning) and 
illustrates Eve Sedgwick’s point that 

“[t]he double-edged potential for injury in the 
scene of gay coming out... results partly from the 
fact that the erotic identity of the person who 
receives the disclosure is apt also to be implicated 
in, hence perturbed by it” (Epistemology 81). 

Obviously, Chuck is implicated in Buck’s gayness, and 
although Buck never makes an explicit verbal claim to gay 
identity — he never says “I am gay” — he nevertheless comes 
out through his deeds, desires, and persistence in pursuing 
Chuck, forcing the latter to acknowledge his own implicit 
gayness. Further, although the film’s strategy of showing 
gayness without verbally declaring it as such[i4] could be read 
as reinforcement of the structure of the closet, perpetuating 
the “open secret” constitutive of homosexual existence in 
Western culture that Sedgwick describes in Epistemology of 
the Closet (22, 71-2), the delight Chuck&Buck takes in 
modulating between avowal and elision suggests to me that 
there is more going on here than simple homophobia, 
although homophobic disavowal and the market potential 
thereof may be part of the equation. 

However, even if Chuck&Buck participates in shoring up the 
closet, perpetuating the queer man-boy stereotype and 
denying Buck access to a truly queer space, it does so, as Geoff 
King points out, in the diegetic context of Buck’s childlike 
naivete: 

“[T]he inappropriate nature of Buck’s fixation is 
located more in its painful and embarrassingly 
non-adult qualities than in the specifically sexual 
dimension” (243). 

Though I am skeptical about how easily we can separate 
Buck’s non-adultness from his sexuality — one of the aims of 
this study has been to point out the frequency with which our 
culture conflates man-boyish immaturity with non¬ 
heterosexuality — I am nevertheless inclined to accept King’s 
argument here, which continues: 

“The use of a naive-but-honest childlike 
perspective to highlight the superficiality of 
particular constructions of adult normality is ... 
articulated here in a manner that is unusually 
unsettling” (King 243). 

I agree that Buck’s innocence functions as a device by which 



the film exposes the superficiality and hypocrisy of 
compulsorily heterosexual middle-class adulthood, and what’s 
more, I see that naivete as something that Buck, post- the 
events of the film, may yet transform into a more aware and 
socially acceptable form of queer play. 

Further, if at the end of the film Buck doesn’t know what he is, 
or at least never expresses it in terms of a stable identity, I 
take this to be a productive ambiguity, one that undermines 
fixed identity categories that can be used to confine or contain. 
The unspoken quality of Buck’s queerness leaves him a much 
more ambiguous, free, and potentially subversive figure than, 
say, the stereotypical “tragic queer” or “sad young man” who 
features in so many queer and non-queer films, or the 
homosexual character played only for laughs (Dyer 117). So 
while Buck may well inhabit the same general terrain as a 
stereotypical queer man-boy, his fate is not sealed by the end 
of the narrative. This “Freedom of the Heart” opens up endless 
possibilities, an empowering potential with which I think we 
are asked to identify in the film’s final shot of Buck smiling 
hopefully as his theme song plays. 

Lastly, all of Chuck&Buck’s seeming coyness around 
queerness does not erase or change the gay content of the film 
itself. As King notes, 

“[features such as Chuck and Buck demonstrate 
the indie sector’s continued potential for 
generating gay/lesbian and more diffuse 
impressions of queerness...” (249). 

It is in this second respect that Chuck&Buck is particularly 
effective. For not only does Chuck&Buck delight in making us 
uncomfortable, playing Buck’s queer stalkerism and Sam’s 
over-the-top, homophobic machismo for laughs (or at least 
squirms), in the end the film does challenge us — and I think 
this is the most exciting aspect of its final sequence — to see 
Buck, a decidedly gay man in deed if not in label, as a comic 
hero who prevails despite the shortcomings and hypocrisies of 
straight culture as embodied in his homophobic counterpart, 
Chuck. 

In depicting male queerness as diffuse, the film belies the very 
straightness of its straight-identifying characters, as we see 
when Buck's relations with the men around him repeatedly 
draw out their own repressed homosexual desires. It is this 
last fact that gives me the most hope about the cultural work 
Chuck&Buck has done and has yet to do, for it shows its 
audiences that queerness isn’t just germane to the man-boys 
and the socially marginalized but is an oft-closeted potential 
that exists in many if not all of us. This embracing of Doty’s 
inclusive concept of queerness is Chuck&Buck ’s most 



important contribution to the increased queer media visibility 
that is even now reaching a new high-water mark, and whose 
next phase must invariably lead to wider critical and cultural 
acknowledgment of the non-straightness that pervades our 
media products and subjectivities. 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


Notes 


1. This essay was originally planned as the first chapter in my 
dissertation project. My dissertation explores the independent 
cinema phenomenon of the 1990s — its industrial practices, 
economics, and engagement with queer discourses — through 
an in-depth study of the films and star text of writer/ director 
Kevin Smith. As my choice of texts here and in the larger work 
reveals, I am particularly interested in the queerness of 
independent films that are not explicitly produced or marketed 
as Queer Cinema and address sub-cultural but not ostensibly 
LGBTQ audiences, f return to page one] 

2. Shot on digital video, Chuck&Buck cost an estimated 
$250,000 to make and earned just over $1 million in the year of 
its release. As an example of a fairly successful independent 
‘art-house’ film, Chuck&Buck exists in a border territory 
between mainstream Hollywood cinema, which “would never 
make [such a] movie ... because it would be considered too 
threatening to a young male audience” (Holden El) and other 
independent films with explicit queer political agendas, such as 
the work of NQC directors Gregg Araki and Todd Haynes. I 
suggest that the liminal positioning of Chuck&Buck has as 
much to do with its subject matter as its budget. For example, 
The Blair Witch Project, a non-queer independent film made on 
one-tenth of Chuck&Buck’ s budget and released a year earlier, 
made over $140 million, one hundred and forty times what 
Chuck&Buck grossed. 

3. Popular reviews of Chuck&Buck, whether positive or 
negative, tend to elide or at least downplay the sexual nature of 
Buck’s obsession with Chuck. For example, Kevin Thomas of 
the Los Angeles Times mentions only that “[Buck] is in love 
with Chuck,” and Jonathan Foreman of the New York Post, 
while accurately noting that the film “ends in a way that’s less 
than entirely satisfying,” concludes his review by declaring that 
“the movie’s main weakness is a cop-out failure to explain just 
what happened in childhood to make Buck — and Chuck — the 
way they are,” a misreading of the film’s diegesis that makes me 
wonder if Foreman willfully ignored the dialogue at certain 
points, as in the scene where Buck confronts Carlyn and tells 
her that he and Chuck “did sex things” as youths and that in so 





doing “[Chuck] made me this way.” 


I do not mean to vilify any specific reviewer or review; I mean to 
point out that of the nine reviews of Chuck&Buck I found in 
U.S. newspapers and magazines, only three mention the titular 
characters’ sexual relationship directly. And each of these does 
so using either sterilized terms like “sexual experimentation” 
(New York Post) and “sexual play” (New York Times), which 
work to contain the threat of Chuck and Buck’s adult 
homosexuality by confining it to the ‘experimental’ past of 
childhood, or generalized phrases like “[things] get sexually 
strange” (Newsday), which says very little at all. In a variation 
on this trend, in his more explicitly homophobic review for 
Time magazine, Richard Schickel raises the issue of Buck’s 
homosexuality only to downplay its importance via a ridiculous, 
parenthetical non sequitur, asking “[who], outside the Christian 
right, cares anymore about anyone’s sexual orientation?” (This 
is a particularly obtuse observation in light of the success of the 
religious right in exploiting homophobia in their campaign 
against “gay marriage” in 2004.) Schickel asserts that it is 
Buck’s voyeurism, not his homosexuality, that is ultimately 
what “disturbs us” about the character and causes Schickel to 
give Chuck&Buck a negative review: “Any movie that 
sentimentalizes stalking ought to be shunned.” 

4. As a character who is both a voyeur and is involved in a 
possible sexual identity crisis, Buck has much in common with 
Norman Bates, who, in Alfred Hitchcock’s Psycho (i960), spies 
through a peephole at Marion Crane (Janet Leigh) just before 
he assumes his “Mrs. Bates” costume/ identity and murders her 
in the now-famous shower scene. Doty uses Norman Bates’s 
voyeuristic behavior to argue against desexualized readings of 
the character, saying that “anyone who constructs a peephole in 
order to watch women undressing is not asexual” though he 
also admits that he has difficulty deciding “what to make of 
Norman Bates psychosexually” (Flaming Classics 155). These 
comments apply equally well to my reading of the sexually 
ambiguous Buck, especially since his voyeurism, which on two 
occasions involves his watching Carlyn, can be interpreted (as 
Bates’s is) as a possible “straightening” or complexifying of his 
queerness. Interestingly, I am not the first to draw this parallel: 
one popular reviewer of Chuck&Buck makes explicit the 
connection between Buck and Bates, noting that “[experiencing 
Chuck&Buck ] is a bit like being asked to accept dear old 
Norman Bates as Huck Finn” (Rainer 57). 

5. Alexander Doty notes that 

“as a genre comedy is fundamentally queer since it 
encourages rule-breaking, risk-taking, inversions, 
and perversions in the face of straight patriarchal 



norms” ( Flaming Classics 81). 

Also, as Geoff King points out, Chuck&Buck’s status as an 
independent production permits it more leeway than a studio 
film to disrupt or modify its generic conventions: 

“[T]he distinctive feature of the independent sector 
... [is] the greater potential scope for difference. 

Some independent features are quite subversive of 
dominant genre conventions” (166). 

6. The motif of the domineering mother is further emphasized 
in a scene deleted from the film but available on the DVD 
version. In this scene, we learn from a conversation Buck has 
with a guest at Chuck’s promotion party that it was Buck’s 
mother who intervened and terminated his friendship with 
Chuck: 

“We were like brothers — then my mom said we 
couldn’t be friends anymore ... She didn’t like him so 
much ... She thought he was a bad influence.” 
freturn to page 2l 

7. Interestingly, screenwriter Mike White hates this sequence 
and did not want it included in the film, feeling that it “[pushes] 
the envelope in terms of how insane Buck gets” (DVD 
commentary 2000). White reveals that it was written and shot 
in order to appease singer Mario Thomas, whose seminal 
children’s classic “Free to Be You and Me” was originally slated 
to be the film’s theme song and who felt that the film’s lack of 
specificity about the extent of Carlyn’s knowledge of Chuck and 
Buck’s sexual history was confusing. Thomas’s song was 
ultimately pulled from the soundtrack anyway, though the 
sequence remains at director Arteta’s insistence and over 
White’s objections. 

8. It is notable that the children’s theater where Buck stages 
Hank and Frank is concurrently rehearsing a production of The 
Wizard of Oz and that Buck uses a found copy of the Oz script 
as a model when he writes his play, to the point of including a 
green-faced witch figure recast in Hank and Frank as a threat 
to male homosociality/homosexuality. Oz is a well-known 
example of a cinematic text embraced by queer culture, 
particularly with respect to the gay star cult surrounding Judy 
Garland and the queerness of the “Cowardly Lion” character 
portrayed by Bert Lahr. In fact, discussing the cinematic version 
of Oz, Doty claims it as a predominantly queer text — 
specifically, an adolescent lesbian fantasy — that heterocentric 
readers have appropriated, eliding its queer (lesbian) elements: 

“[Here] is a film about an adolescent girl who has an 
elaborate dream-fantasy in which there is not a 



whisper of heterosexual romance — not even 
displaced onto other figures ... If anything, a 
heterosexual reading of The Wizard of Oz is 
appropriative, and could be considered subordinate 
to lesbian readings” ( Flaming Classics 51-2). 

Doty’s argument in this chapter is quite convincing, and its 
resonances with my reading of Chuck&Buck definitely enrich 
the queerness of the latter film, particularly given Buck’s 
friendship with child actor Tommy (Gino Buccola), who 
portrays both (queer) Young Frank in Buck’s play and the 
(queer) Cowardly Lion in the Oz production. Further, on the 
extra-textual level, Buck’s one possible heterosexual moment in 
Chuck&Buck, a scene with a female character named Jolie 
(Meredith Tucker) who he meets at Chuck’s promotion party, 
was cut down in postproduction (DVD commentary 2000), 
paralleling the queerness-enhancing changes made to the Oz 
screenplay under producer Arthur Freed: 

“One important result of Freed’s demands was the 
gradual elimination of all the heterosexual elements 
in earlier script drafts” ( Flaming Classics 52). 

9. Writer Mike White claims that he originally wrote the 
screenplay strictly from Buck’s point of view, i.e., there were no 
scenes in the film without Buck in them. Once the production 
got underway, he and director Miguel Arteta added scenes 
involving Chuck and Carlyn (DVD Commentary 2000). Further, 
as Geoff King notes in his discussion of independent film form 
in American Independent Cinema, 

“[a] warm color palate was confected at the ... [post¬ 
production] stage to create a nostalgic impression, 
fitting to the state of mind of the immature Buck 
(screenwriter Mike White), in the formally more 
conventional Chuck and Buck” (120, emphasis 
added). 

Hence even at the level of color the film is beholden to Buck’s 
subjectivity. 

10. On the director’s commentary found on the Chuck&Buck 
DVD, Mike White and Miguel Arteta discuss at some length the 
response of audiences to the sequence where Chuck goes to 
Buck’s motel room to have sex with him, noting that many 
audience members refuse to accept Chuck as gay, believing that 
“He would never do that!” Still others feel that the film should 
have a “bloody ending,” as does one friend of White’s who says, 
“I kept waiting for Chuck to pull out a gun and shoot that 
loathsome pervert.” This desire to see non-heteronormative 
sexuality punished through violence is echoed — and ironically 
reversed — in one popular review which claims that the film 



“seems set up to enjoy the horror as [a] single- 
minded madman [Buck] completely deconstructs 
the well-ordered life of someone we don’t quite 
mind seeing destroyed [Chuck], the whole thing 
tending toward violence” (Hunter C12, emphasis 
added). 

This review accuses Buck of initiating violence by invading 
Chuck’s “well-ordered” life; the reviewer later says that the film 
is “full of hostility and aggression.” Though there is a case to be 
made for the intrusive nature of Buck’s stalking behaviors — 
which the film presents as disturbing yet comedic and decidedly 
non-violent — I tend to read such pronouncements as being at 
least partially the projections of (a) viewers who are unable to 
take any form of stalkerism lightly and/or (b) heterocentric 
viewers who seek to resolve their own homophobic anxieties 
through (representations of) violence. 

11. At a recent conference presentation of part of this paper it 
was pointed out to me that Buck’s jacket, being in a plaid 
pattern, can be read as connoting man-boyishness and 
therefore indicates a refusal on Buck’s part to assimilate into 
adulthood. I think this is an accurate reading, especially since 
Sam, hardly a model of conventional adulthood, admires the 
jacket as well (at least on Buck). Nevertheless, this costume 
change is a significant one for Buck and certainly constitutes at 
least a superficial move toward adulthood for him in any case. 
[return to page 3] 

12. In fairness to Buck, the original idea to have him move in 
across the hall from Sam is suggested by Sam on the same night 
as the crotch-grabbing episode. However, this only reinforces 
the interpretation that their homosocial bond — in which Sam 
is a willing and active participant — has now placed them in 
permanent physical proximity to each other. 

13. For an excellent discussion of the concept of queer time and 
space and the ways in which “[f]or queers, the separation 
between youth and adulthood quite simply does not hold,” see 
chapter 7 of Judith Halberstam’s In a Queer Time and Place 
(174). 

14. Even the tagline on Chuck&Buck’ s DVD cover, “When does a 
close friend become too close?” coyly suggests yet also elides its 
homoerotic content. In contrast, the tagline on the original 
Chuck&Buck movie poster read: “Remember those games we 
used to play?” While a bit more titillating than the DVD case 
tagline, this phrase is nevertheless vague enough to preserve the 
“surprise” of Buck’s (and Chuck’s!) gayness for the uninitiated 
viewer. 
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A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 



1. Entertainment Weekly 
poses the question 


Celebrity juice, not from 
concentrate: Perez Hilton, 
gossip blogs, and the 
new star production 

by Anne Petersen 

In early May, 2006, Tom Cruise grinned wildly at the reader from the 
cover of Entertainment Weekly. Only instead of promoting Mission 
Impossible 3, the magazine paired Cruise’s million-dollar smile with a 
questioning caption: "Is Tom Cruise Really Worth $100,000,000?" 
(image 1) For a star whose box office track record has established him as 
one of the few remaining sure-fires in an industry with increasing 
resemblance to a Las Vegas craps table, the gravity of such a headline is 
immense. Since Cruise is arguably the most iconic actor of the last twenty 
years, considerable damage must have been done to his star persona in 
order for a national magazine to question Cruise's drawing power as a 
cinematic colossus. 



Many will argue that Cruise clearly damaged himself with a year of 
Scientology blather, couch-jumping, public condemnation of psychiatry, 
and micro-management of fiancee Katie Homes, and they are correct: 
Cruise’s actions over the previous twelve months seemed a clear 
departure from his once immensely private personal life, (images 2-3) 


2. Tom Cruise arguing with 
Matt Lauer over the validity of 
psychiatry. 












But what truly brought Cruise’s actions into the limelight, what 
scrutinized them, parodied them, and facilitated their massive 
proliferation, is an institution even older than Hollywood: celebrity 
gossip. Us Weekly, People, Entertainment Tonight ran stories, of course. 
However, even more significant in its effect on deteriorating Cruise’s 
image, is the Internet gossip blog. With easy accessibility and immediacy, 
gossip blogs have set up shop inside the massive mechanism of the 
Hollywood star system. By combining snarky commentary with links to 
the actual video clips of and recollections about Cruise’s recent television 
appearances, gossip bloggers have been credited with causing Cruise’s 
star to begin its fall, his movie to perform below expectations, and 
Entertainment Weekly to question his worth on the marquee. Finally, as 
reported in an August 22nd article in Wall Street Journal, Paramount 
CEO Sumner Redstone publicly severed the studio's ties with Cruise, 
explaining, “His recent conduct has not been acceptable to Paramount” 
(cnnmoney.com). [open works cited in new window) As evidenced by 
Cruise's case, a blogger may significantly use posts to influence box office 
pulls and dent, inflate, and damage a star image. 


4 Banner for Hilton's site The most notorious of these bloggers is Perez Hilton (real name Mario 

Lavandeira) whose blog currently boasts more than a million hits a day. 
(image 4) Along with fellow gossip bloggers at The Defamer, Lainey 
Gossip, The Superficial, Jossip, and Pink Is the New Blog, Perez and his 
blog function as the newest component of the Hollywood star machine, 
integrating the established mechanism of gossip with the new, immediate 
accessibility of the Internet. Examining past and present posts, I situate 
Hilton and his blog within Richard Dyer’s landmark analysis stars, here 
focusing on the blogger’s novel role in star “production.” As Paul 


























5. An exemplary photo of 
Perez Hilton, 'Queen of all 
Media' 


McDonald recently noted in The Star System, much of the work on stars 
in the last two decades has focused on stars as a “phenomenon of 
consumption,” rather than production, effectively “los[ing] sight of where 
stars come from” (2). In this paper, I aim to “partly redress the 
imbalance” that McDonald observes in past scholarship. While McDonald 
primarily concerns himself with star production by studios, this paper 
examines how the blogger occupies a unique position in the “industry,” 
functioning as both producer and consumer of the star image. 

This paper also focuses specifically on Hilton because his blog is the most 
read, most publicized and most thoroughly pervaded by the blogger’s own 
personality, (image 5) As such, it exemplifies the union of traditional 
gossip columnists and new media technologies. But even more 
interestingly, Hilton, as a openly gay “queen” with an unabashed 
affection for all things camp, complicates these phenomena of star 
production and consumption. Whether by comparing an unflattering 
photo of a celebrity to a celebrated drag queen or launching incessant 
campaigns to "out" a star, Hilton's position in the queer community 
needs to be figured in any analysis of his influence. Most of this paper 
concerns itself with tracing the gossip blogger in relation to five key 
aspects of star production — economics, manipulation, fashion, 
magic/talent, and the nature of the medium - but also explores how each 
element of production is (or is not) influenced by Hilton's status as a gay 
man. I go on to assert that the gossip blogger’s use of new media is, in 
fact, a stripping of mechanisms mediated directly by Hollywood. As new 
media technology makes New Hollywood's mechanisms visible, gossip 
bloggers utilize this visibility to influence consumption. Bloggers 
illuminate the star system, and in so doing, alter our expectations and 
understanding of stars and their importance in society today. 


One of Dyer’s major assertions focuses on the fact that society, as 
opposed to any film's success or failure, truly makes or breaks a star. How 
we “feel” about stars - whether they seem likable, admirable, down-to- 
earth, worthy of devotion, glamorous, etc. - determines whether or not 
we attend their movies. With this in mind, as Internet gossip continues to 
proliferate, we need to evaluate how it may influence, much more than 
printed media, our perception and subsequent consumption of stars. 
Internet gossip sites differ from the gossip columns of Classic Hollywood. 
In particular, blogs represent a recent yet significant component of new 
media, a term loosely defined as the current cultural shift resulting from 
the ubiquity of and reliance on computers, digitalization, and the 
Internet. 


Blogs first garnered major media attention when they provided a means 
of rapid-fire discourse surrounding the 2004 Presidential campaign. 
They showed an ability to swiftly post material, engender debate, and 
garner a readership at once loyal and diverse. Here was a new way of 
stimulating discourse, a novel means of disseminating opinion, a 21st 








6. Perez appears on the TV 
Guide Channel and... 


century method of reaching a technology-dependent audience. Less 
publicized that political blogs, the gossip blog serves a similar, if less 
dignified, function. Granted, its topics may include sexual preference 
speculation, cheap jabs at unphotogenic celebrities, and outright smear 
campaigns, but the import of the gossip blog is still considerable. 

Hollywood gossip blogs — PerezHilton.com in particular — follow the 
same general format. A picture is posted; the picture is accompanied by a 
comment, story, or a link to a more detailed article. The picture itself is 
the focal point of the post, but the text influences the manner in which 
the picture is received. The text and photo, received in tandem by the 
reader, then become part of a celebrity's “image.” I use the word not in its 
traditional sense - as a visual representation of a thing - but in Dyer's 
conception of the image: 

“a complex configuration of visual, verbal, and aural signs....it 
is manifest not only in films but in all kinds of media texts” 

(35)- 

Bloggers, concentrating not only the image itself, but also on the means 
of its production, have begun to alter the way that stars are “consumed” 
by the public. Granted, the public has long been knowledgeable of the 
strings of production - Joan Crawford's persona and name were chosen 
through a Photoplay contest; Rita Hayworth's cosmetic transformation 
was highly publicized, to name just a few - yet those strings were meant 
to be seen. Like any other part of a star's public image, they were 
constructed and willfully disseminated by the studio. Yet bloggers, even 
more than the gossip columnists who came before them, have broken 
through those walls of production, effectively exposing the “phenomena” 
of production. The remainder of this paper explores these methods of 
“exposure,” utilizing five of Dyer's categories of production as its loose 
structure. 

Economics 

Stars are essential to Hollywood: more than any other cinematic variable, 
they often predict or ensure the success of a film. And yet, as Dyer 
explains, 

“....even in Hollywood’s heyday, stars did not absolutely 
guarantee the success of a film. Stars move in and out of 
favour, and even at the height of their popularity may make a 
film that nobody much goes to see....for this reason stars were 
a very problematic necessity from an economic point of view” 

(11). 

In other words, stars represent the ultimate in Hollywood paradoxes: a 
studio needs them, but they cannot “insure” actors' success with good 
roles or promising parts. The studio must rely on the actors' specific 
appeal in a specific societal moment. As society is historically as moody 
as a 13-year-old girl, this makes for mercurial rises and falls. For most of 
the 20th century, the task of recording (and influencing) a particular 





7. ...on MSNBC as a 'Gossip 
Expert.' 



8. Re-interpreting Cruise's 
relationship with Katie Holmes 


star's fortunes (and appraised economic value) fell to print media, 
specifically the form of the gossip column. 

Celebrity gossip is as old as Hollywood itself. For decades Louella 
Parsons, Hedda Hopper, and dozens of others served to arbitrate and 
disseminate all the star “news” that was fit to print. But with newspapers 
and magazines, the reader had to wait for a weekly update on the 
dynamic star lifestyle. With television, this delay was ameliorated with 
the introduction of celebrity “news,” especiallyon Entertainment Tonight 
and E!, a network devoted exclusively to celebrity culture and 
entertainment. The majority of El's programming schedule is filled with 
repeat broadcasts of “True Hollywood Story,” “50 Biggest Fashion 
Mistakes,” and similar productions. While these shows undoubtedly 
contribute to a star's image and subsequent economic value, once 
produced, the filmed shows remain static - unable to match their content 
to that of the ever-fluctuating star image. El's daily gossip show, Talk 
Soup, does provide dynamic, up-to-date accounts of star society. But the 
show provides more of a forum for other gossip guests, and is not a 
gossip-getter itself. “Talking gossip heads,” including Perez and other 
gossip bloggers, now regularly appear on Talk Soup to dish out gossip on 
specific stars or subjects, (images 6-7) In addition, since the show has a 
one-time broadcast, it requires the viewer to be present at a certain time, 
in a fixed location, to get the up-to-date "news." 

In contrast, the Internet, with the mobilization enabled by wireless 
technology and PDA devices, is accessible at all times, in nearly all places. 
Because Perez Hilton posts continuously throughout the day, a consumer 
can check in several times, charting the progress of a celebrity event. In 
addition, the sheer volume of posts allows for a more minute examination 
of rises and falls. In this way, Hilton’s blog proves reflexive: it serves not 
only as a detector of public disfavor, but a catalyst for it as well. Picking 
up pieces of gossip from a variety of sources, Hilton disseminates this 
“news” to an audience of millions, thus amplifying public awareness. 

Even if a star were not previously in public disfavor, the fact that Perez 
reports that she is effectively morphs rumor into reality, working to 
bolster or break the economic value of a star. 

Hilton’s treatment of “TomKat” (gossip’s moniker for Tom Cruise and 
Katie Holmes) exemplifies this relatio between blogging and a star’s 
economic value. In a post from June 1st, 2005, just weeks after the first 
public appearance of the couple in Rome, Hilton highlights a suggestive 
gossip bit. Quoting the National Inquirer’s story of Cruise's giving 
Holmes a “high-tech GPS phone” that could “track her whereabouts, 
minute by minute,” Hilton follows with his own commentary: 

“That story is just so ridiculously sublime, who cares if it’s 

true!” 

Here, Hilton’s afterthought is significant - while he acknowledges that 
the gossip may be far-fetched, his perpetuation of such a story subtly 
influences the reader to believe that regardless of its veracity, such 
behavior may be believably attributed to the stars in question. Put 








9. A not-so-subtle suggestion 
to an alternative reading of 
Cruise's relationship 


differently, even a story acknowledged as fake may influence a star’s 
image, simply by associating that star with a certain type of behavior. 
Such stories also set a precedent. From June 1st on, Hilton posted dozens 
of quips concerning Cruise’s purported micro-management and “control- 
freak” antics with fiancee Holmes. Each story made the next more 
believable, leading to Perez Hilton’s current speculation that Holmes was 
paid by Cruise to bear his child in synchronization with the premiere of 
Mission Impossible III (images 8 and 9). 


Once again, it matters little whether or not Cruise actually paid Holmes. 
What matters is that the item was so heavily circulated by Hilton and 
other bloggers that it has appreciably deteriorated Cruise’s star persona, 
fil fopen notes in new window] Granted, print gossip was publishing the 
same bits of gossip, but pressure from advertisers and libel laws generally 
hold print media more responsible for factfulness. What’s more, the 
frequency with which Hilton blogged these bits substantially intensified 
their effect and influence. As discussed later, blogs have a categorization 
function that allows the reader to click on a link, here labeled “TomKat,” 
and read the blogger’s critical posts in succession, in this case, further 
intensifying negative sentiment against and suspicion of Cruise. 



10. Perez's caption: 'Uh, duh!' 


Ml-iii opened with a disappointing $48 million domestic box office - a 
stellar number for most films, but well below the opening weekends of 
both Ml-ii and War of the Worlds, a statistic that lead CBS News Online 
“blogophile” Melissa McNamara to entitle her May 10th entry, “Did 
Bloggers Doom ‘Ml-iii’?” McNamara cites Hilton’s call for a boycott of the 
film as a potential explanation for its underwhelming performance, 
quoting his May 5th post proclaiming, 

“If you believe that good should triumph over evil...if you 
believe in the power of the people, democracy, free speech, 
and popping pills....Then join the campaign!” 

Clearly a blogger with Hilton’s readership may potentially alter public 
perception of a star. With the release of Ml-iii, evidence leads us to 
believe that he may likewise possess the power, even more than print 
gossip, to influence the economic value of a star. 

Perez' ability to affect a star economically thus established, the question 
remains: why would he choose to do so? Perez effectively launched a 
campaign against Cruise and his movie, but to suggest he did so 
arbitrarily is to neglect one of the juiciest rumors in Hollywood: namely, 
that Cruise is an intensely closeted homosexual. This paper will go on to 
discuss the manners in which Perez promotes/demotes a star based on 
their skill of producing a star image. In particular, for Perez, one practice 
particularly signals what he considers studios' and actors' inattention to 








11. Perez's caption: 'Jodie 
Foster just walked in....she is 
with her girlfriend (or some 
other hot butch dyke), and 
they sat down right next to 
Perez! ...This is such a homo 
moment!' 


the current attitude of star consumers: that is, a star's refusal to come out 
of the closet. For Perez, refusal to admit to homosexuality reinforces what 
he views as the “myth” of gayness as box office poison. He considers stars 
who view homosexuality as a potentially negative component to their star 
image as woefully ignorant of burgeoning societal acceptance of gayness 
on all fronts.[2].Furthermore, and perhaps even more economically 
importantly, such thinking neglects the homosexual community as star 
consumers. Many homosexuals, especially self-identifying queens such as 
Perez, have embraced the “fabulousness” of Hollywood glamour as part 
of their subculture. As homosexuals statistically often have relatively 
large sums of expendable income[3]_, Hollywood marketing should 
acknowledge and appreciate them as a significant segment of star 
consumers. In other words, for Perez, neglecting or insulting such a key 
segment of the consuming public constitutes poor star-image-production 
values, and merits exposure and ridicule through his blog. 

Fagalicious: Perez and outing 

Perez self-identifies as an “outing” homosexual. While the first waves of 
massive “outing” occurred as a result of massive deaths by AIDS in the 
1990s, many homosexuals, following the lead of Michael Musto and 
Michaelangelo Signorile, came to regard “outing” as a moral obligation to 
the gay community. As Richard Mohr explains in Gay Ideas, 



12. 'Go to FTD.com and send 
some flowers on our behalf!' 


“to accept the closet is to have absorbed society’s view of gays, 
to accept insult so that one avoids harm” (31). 

Such a stance and practice Perez wholeheartedly espouses; it is one for 
which he has been both heavily criticized and praised. [4]_As Mohr 
explains, 

“to break such a community-defining convention is to appear 
to be a traitor to the community. But what appears as treason 
to some can actually be social reform, as exemplified by civil 
disobedience, in which, when one breaks a current 
convention, one hopes thereby to establish a morally 
improved community” (28). 

While Perez does not use that exact rhetoric, he, like many others, 
believes that there is no “right” to any closet, especially the celebrity 
closet. [5]. 


Perez hints at the homosexuality of a number of celebrities - Cruise, 
John Travolta, Clay Aiken, Jodie Foster, Queen Latifah, among others, 
(images 10 and 11) His disdain for these celebrities hinges on what he 
perceives as their refusal to emerge from their very obvious closets. He 
disseminates this criticism through a number of channels, from 
boycotting Ml-iii to calling on his readers to send flowers (providing a 
link to do so through ftd.com) to both closeted and open homosexuals on 
National Coming Out Day. (image 12) 











13. Perez points to slips in 
Lance Bass's construction of 
a straight image: '....if you're 
trying to have a homosexual 
relationship on the down-low, 
then it might be a good idea 
not to wear each other's 
clothes! OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN!' 



14. Lance Bass exits the 
closet. 


Starting in September 2005, Perez embarked on a full-fledged campaign 
to out former N'Syncher Lance Bass. He focused on slips in Bass's 
production of a straight star image - for example, Hilton coined the term 
“man-sharing” to explain the fact that Bass and friend Reichen 
Lehmkuhl, an openly gay reality star, were consistently photographed 
wearing each other's clothing, (image 13) Perez was not only criticizing 
Bass' refusal to come out: as a celebrity gossip blogger, he was criticizing 
Bass' faulty image production. Hilton's efforts culminated in the July 
26th, 2006 cover of People Magazine, with a picture of Bass and the 
announcement “I'M GAY.” (image 14) Members of Bass' family had read 
bits on his purported homosexuality in blogs such as Perez', leading the 
actor at last to proclaim his sexuality publicly. Perez defended his 
actions,explaining, 

“I know there is some controversy about outing people, but I 
also believe the only way we're gonna have change is with 
visibility...if I have to drag some people screaming out of the 
closet, then I will. I think that lots of celebrities have an 
archaic fear that being gay will hurt their career but look at 
Rosie. Look at Ellen” (MSNBC.com). 

Indeed, coming out has served as an immense boost to Bass' formerly 
stagnant career[6]_- supporting Hilton's underlying assertion that 
coming out isn't just a moral obligation, it's an aspect of the economic 
production of stars. 

In 2001, Cruise filed suit against Chad Taylor, aka Kyle Bradford, over an 
interview in the international magazine Acustar, in which the former 
porn star claimed to have engaged in an homosexual affair with Cruise. 
The Complaint of Defamation, available in full at The Smoking Gun, 
claims: 

“Bradford's defamatory remarks are of the kind calculated to 
cause Cruise harm in his profession and his ability to earn [...] 
Losing the respect and enthusiasm of a substantial segment of 
the movie-going public would cause Cruise very substantial 
sums. While the plaintiff believes in the right of others to 
follow their own sexual preference, vast numbers of public 
throughout the world do not share that view and believing 
that he had a homosexual affair and did so during his 
marriage, they will be less inclined to patronize Cruise's 
films...” (thesmokinggun.com). 

In other words, Cruise believes that public insinuation of homosexual 
activities will damage his star image and, in the process, his economic 
value. Perez' criticism of Cruise is thus double-sided: If Cruise is indeed 









15. Perez calls attention to 
Cruise's conspicuous displays 
of hetereosexuality, 
subverting their intended 
meaning: Tom and Katie fake 
it for the cameras!' 


gay, he is not only shirking his personal responsible to the homosexual 
community, but perpetuating what Hilton views as an antiquated 
equation of homosexuality with economic depreciation. 

Cruise has produced and profited from an unambiguously heterosexual 
star image. As an actively outing gay man, Perez subverts Cruise's 
meticulous star production, calling attention to the manner in which 
Cruise has constructed himself, focusing on his overly public relationship 
with Holmes. Through posts and gossip proliferation, Perez supplants 
Cruise's star image with one of the blogger's own: as a closeted 
homosexual whose efforts at star production are so poor, so out of touch 
with society, that bloggers could pull them apart and expose them to the 
consuming public, (image 15) In essence, Cruise misjudged his 
consumers - in the end, his conspicuous heterosexual displays only 
bolstered Hilton's claims, (image 16) Perez claims that 

“being gay is not a death sentence in show business. We need 

to get out of that mind frame. It's 2006, people!” 

(MSNBC.com).[7] 



And in 2006, while being gay may no longer economically kill a star, 
being the target of Perez' star-production-exposing blog very well may. 

To page 2 
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16. In this post from 
November 6th, 2005, Perez 
writes 'Caption Me: Tom and 
Katie's Sick PDA: Tom and 
Katie share a sweet, tender, 
totally NOT AWKWARD 
heterosexual kiss on 
Saturday.' 
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Manipulation 



Dyer positions manipulation as the second component of the 
phenomenon of star production. In his conception, “out of this 
emphasis on manufacture, there develops an account of the 
star system as ‘pure’ manipulation. That is, both stardom and 
particular star are seen as owing their existence solely to the 
machinery of their production” (13). [open works cited in new 
windowl Hilton and the gossip blogger function as star 
manipulators themselves, but likewise put pressure on the 
idea that Hollywood can manipulate any image to please the 
public. Gossip bloggers are simultaneously engaged in and 
critical of the system - pointing to its holes as they stitch 
themselves into the fabric. Perez' choice of 
“cousin”/namesake, Paris Hilton, exemplifies this paradoxical 
practice. [8] [open notes in new window] 

Interestingly, the underpinning of “Perez” and his blog is the 
empty promise of a star - and not just any star, but Paris 
Hilton, who has built her celebrity on being nothing but 
herself and doing nothing but existing, (image 17) Paris Hilton 
is what Daniel Boorstin defines as a “pseudo event”; or, as 
Dyer summarizes, a star who 


17. The psuedo-event of 
Paris Hilton 


“appear[s] to be meaningful but [is] in fact empty 
of meaning. Thus a star is well-known for her/his 
well-knownness, and not for any specific quality” 
(13). 


Perez, like Paris, is a signifier of celebrity. People talk to him, 
give him clothes, and feature him in articles not because of 
any talent of his own, but for becoming well-known through 
his association with stars. In similar fashion, Perez has 
manipulated his image through his blog to be that of the 
quintessential “schwag-loving” star-fucker, (image 18) These 
are their public “personalities,” but as Boorstin points out, 

"stars do not have a 'strong character,' but a 
definable, publicizable personality: a figure which 
can become a nationally-advertised trademark” 

(162). 


"Camp" and manipulation 











18. Accumulation of 
'schwag': Perez explains: 
The tie is Ben 
Sherman....we also wore 
some pieces by other 
designers, such as... Zero 
Boutique...the shades are 
Ray-Bans.' 



19. One of Perez's camp 
idols : Chyna, professional 
female wrestler 


Paris Hilton's blog persona is also “camp” - a label that 
necessitates a greater exploration into Perez and his relation 
to the camp sensibility. As Susan Sontag notes in her seminal 
essay, 

“indeed the essence of Camp is its love of the 

unnatural: of artifice and exaggeration” (275). 

Reading through Perez' posts, his love of and revelry in “the 
spirit of extravagance,” “corny flamboyant 
femaleness/exaggerated he-man-ness,” and “things-being- 
what-they're-not” - all hallmarks of camp - are overwhelming 
(Sontag 279-83). The bulk of the blog is committed to the 
lives of high-profile celebrities, but Perez also consistently 
celebrates extremely campy idols: “Chyna,” an androgynous 
professional female wrestler, (image 19) British glamour 
model “Jordan,” (image 20) known for her flamboyant 
personal life and multiple breast enhancements, and others as 
varied as singer Ricky Martin and fashion maven Karl 
Lagerfield. (image 21) But these psuedo-stars represent only 
the most exaggerated of Perez' camp tastes; indeed, these men 
and women are so fantastically camp that it's difficult for 
those unacquainted with camp to appreciate such posts. 

In contrast, Perez' attention to Paris Hilton exemplifies a 
subtler form of camp taste that permeates the blog, based 
more on a love of surfaces and “instant character,” that 
constructs what Sontag refers to as 

“a mode of enjoyment, of appreciation - not 

judgment” (286; 290). 

Paris may very well be “empty of meaning” — she has 
manipulated her image to be that of a jet-setting, spoiled, ditzy 
fashionista, nothing but surface and image, as one¬ 
dimensional as the photos that appear on the screen in front 
of us. (image 22) Producing such a tightly controlled image, 
devoid of nuance or complication, is a feat worthy of 





20. British glamour model 
Jordan, another Perez 
camp icon. 



21. Karl Lagerfield, another 
camp icon: Perez refers to 
him as 'Uncle Karl.' 


celebration. Perez lauds Paris's immaculate self-construction, 
but the manner in which he does so - with an underlying 
sense of camp - effectively undercuts the seriousness with 
which she takes herself. 

For camping, at its heart, is innately duplicitous: there is a 
“straight,” public sense of a thing, contrasted with a “private, 
zany experience” (Sontag 281). Put differently, there is the way 
that the star means her image to be perceived, and the very 
different way that camp receives it. Reveling in this disparity 
between intended and received meaning, camp makes the 
means of manipulation obvious to the point of enjoyment. 
With his blog, Perez has free license to camp writ large - 
writing without editorial censorship to an audience of 
millions, he lets others in on what has long been a members- 
only form of humor. 

Perez characterized his early career by lambasting Paris on a 
regular basis - in a post from November 5th, 2005, Perez 
proclaims, 

“Paris' new book allows YOU the opportunity to 
confess your deepest, darkest, dirtiest secrets to 
the bitch that's outfucked you and outskanked you 
and whom we all aspire to be!” (image 23) 

But in the last year and a half, Paris and Perez have become 
“friends”; over the last year, Perez has posted a dozens of 
photos documenting his attendance at various events hosted 
or attended by Paris (images 24 and 25). Here, the celebrity 
blogger is interpolated into the world of the pseudo-event. 
While the photos undoubtedly assist in manipulating Perez' 
own star image as gossip authority, the fact that the photos are 
sweaty, somewhat unattractive, ordinary, and even boring, 
affects the star of both Hiltons in a different way. By posing 
for and posting these photos, Perez reifies the pseudo-event of 
both Paris and himself; at the same time, he calls attention to 
the fact that Paris has normal, boring house parties like 
anyone else - exposing the cracks in her image as impeccably 
styled socialite. 

Such exposure was made possible by new media. The fact that 
Perez could attend a party by himself, shoot dozens of pictures 
on his digital camera, and post those photos the next morning 
attests to the immediacy of the blog. Usually, gossip mongers 
are forced to wait for paparazzi photos to accompany their 
columns, which are published weekly or daily. Perez 
transcends the traditional model for gossip by going to the 
celebrity herself, documenting the night, posting it on his blog, 
and making it an event. As Lev Manovich emphasizes, 


“with new media, a new area has emerged. As 






22. The well-polished image 
of Paris Hilton. 



23. Heiress Diary: Perez 
pokes fun at Paris's self¬ 
commodification. 


‘professional technology’ becomes accessible to 
amateurs, new media professionals create new 
standards, formats, and design expectations to 
maintain their status” (120). 

Amateur photographer and web designer Perez takes blurry 
photos on his digital camera, (image 26) He posts them to his 
blog using a pre-set template. Yet these, and other photos 
posted to the “Personally Perez” section of the site, have 
worked to close the gap between “professional” blog sites - 
Gawker is a good example of a slick, professional site - and 
“amateur” sites like Hilton’s. If Perez is getting the first-hand 
scoop, he maintains his status, regardless of amateur 
standards. Or, better yet, Perez' style - first hand star- 
fucking, low production standards, camp humor - becomes 
the new standard. 

Fashion 

Celebrity fashion has always generated gossip, and Internet 
gossip takes no less of an interest in what stars wear. In fact, 
fashion may appear the purest, most superficial form of star 
manipulation, as I.C. Jarvie points out, 

“one function a star serves is to fix a type of beauty, 
to help a physical type identify itself’ (14). In this 
way, “types of beauty” are made to “define 
attractiveness” (14). 

Dyer likewise asserts that a change in fashion is a change in 
social meaning - when a star dyes her hair from blonde to red, 
for example, it constitutes a change in the social meaning of 
her star. If, as previously asserted, stars rise and fall because 
of the ability of their individual social meanings to resonate 
within society, then a change in fashion can prove disastrous 
or fortuitous. The gossip blog does more than display the 
fashion of the star - through the innate functions of the blog, 
it subtly calls attention to fashion as a means of production. 

Perez Hilton is by no means the blogging authority on fashion. 
For sites devoted to celebrity fashion, see The Satorialist or 
Manolo’s Shoe Blog. With that said, Perez, like all those 
interested in celebrity gossip, cannot escape commentary on, 
criticism and promotion of fashion. The dependence of 
Internet gossip on visual imagery makes it a constant topic. 
With each picture, one is immediately drawn to comment on 
appearance - clothes, face, hair, shoes, skin tone, hands - and 
use it as a starting point for interpreting the meaning or 







25. Documenting a Paris 
Hilton house party: the 
glossy exterior begins to 
crumble as the night goes 
on. 



26. Perez with his own 
digital camera, taking 
pictures of celebrities that 
he'll later post to his blog: 
creating a new standard in 
gossip reporting. 



significance of the photo. Perez' camp sensibilities easily 
translate to an attention to fashion and surface: as Dyer 
explains in his essay “It's Being So Camp As Gets Us Going,” 
camp 


“is a way of prising the form of something away 
from its content, of reveling in the style while 
dismissing the content as trivial” (The Culture of 
Queers 52). 

Focusing on these elements of style, Perez has his clear 
favorites: and, of course, also his subjects of consistent 
ridicule. What distinguishes Hilton’s treatment of fashion 
from print media's lies in two key components to the blog: 
categorization and and reader-response. 

Categorization 

Blogs often have sorting and categorizing options built into 
their design. Perez' categorizing method is rather straight¬ 
forward. Each photo receives several tags: one for each star 
pictured, plus additional tags if it falls into a Perez-pre- 
established category, including “Gay Gay Gay,” “Fashion 
Smashion,” “Fun ‘n’ Fluff,” and “SIGHtings.” As evidenced by 
the titles, in sorting a picture into an established category, 
Perez establishes the meaning of the photo. For example, once 
a photo of Jake Gyllenhaal and a male friend working out is 
filed under “Gay Gay Gay,” it takes on an entirely new 
significance (images 27 and 28 ). The same holds true for 
Perez’ labeling of fashion. Placing a photo in “Fashion 
Smashion” (as opposed to “Fashion & Beauty”) automatically 
tips off the reader as to the intended meaning. Print media 
uses a similar technique to distinguish between the front 
pages (filled with celebs wearing beautiful dresses) and the 
back pages (“What Were They Thinking?” fashion designer 
critique of fashion mistakes, etc.). The blog one-ups the 
fashion mag with its ability to retrieve all “Fashion Smashion” 
posts, from one week to one year ago, from one easily clickable 
location. Explaining this aspect of Internet communication, 
Lev Manovich calls attention to the manner in which New 
Media creates “predefined menus” (e.g., Perez’ database of 
photos, sorted into categories) prepped for user-selection, a 
process that allows 


“end users [to] feel that they are not just 











27. Once filed under 'Gay 
Gay Gay,' the picture takes 
on new meaning. 



28. Jake Gyllenhaal and 
Ryan Philippe, 
coincidentally working out 
on Gay Pride Weekend, 
end up filed under 'Gay Gay 
Gay.' 



29. Caption: 'THIS is why 
Jennifer Lopez is a style 
icon.' 


consumers but 'authors' creating a new media 
object or experience” (125). 

When a reader uses the “StarSeeker” pull-down menu to select 
a category, he is creating his own experience of the blog, 
viewing it in a completely different form, order, and context 
than it was originally displayed. 

This power of “authorship” over one’s own gossip experience 
takes on particular meaning when applied to fashion. Scrolling 
through the “Fashion Smashion” section, posts that initially 
appeared in no relation to each other co-exist on the same 
page. Jennifer Lopez appears smartly dressed and styled in a 
post entitled, “THIS is why Jennifer Lopez is a style icon,” 
(image 29) followed by a picture of Kirsten Dunst, hair and 
dress haphazard, stumbling down the street (image 30 ). The 
contrast that results from the user's personal authorship 
changes the meaning of the original post - Lopez’ fashion 
sense and classiness are heightened, while Dunst’s are 
lessened. In this way, Perez assists in establishing stars as 
superlatives - an idea key to Dyer’s conception of the star. 
Perez' sorting allows the reader to insinuate Lopez as the 
“most stylish,” while Dunst becomes the “most bag-ladyish.” 

At this point, as affirmed by Violette Morn, the star 

“dissolves into the superlative, [is] 
indistinguishable from it, they become superlative” 

(Dyer 43). 

“Most Bag-Ladyish” becomes the meaning of Dunst and 
determines her acceptance or rejection in society. The image 
of the bag lady conveys multiple messages: Dunst doesn’t care 
about fashion, which connotes she doesn’t care what the 
public thinks about her, which in turn conveys the idea that 
Dunst is disinterested in her fans and ungrateful for her 
success. Ungrateful may be translated as unworthy - if she 
were a worthy star, then she would care about her appearance 
in public. This is the “meaning” of Dunst’s fashion choices, 
disseminated and enunciated by Perez in his blog. 

Reader-response 

Perez Hilton pressures notions of “fashion” by inviting readers 
to comment on or “decide” whether an outfit, dye job, or new 
“look” is attractive. On May 8th, Hilton posted a picture of 
Jessica Simpson presenting at the 2006 ALMA Awards, which 
honor Hispanics in Hollywood. Hilton challenged his readers 
to examine Simpson’s curly auburn bob, tightly fitted orange 
dress, and deeply bronzed skin, and debate “Jessica Simpson’s 
New Look: Love it or Leave it? YOU Decide!” (image 31). Over 
three hundred reader comments follow, including “She looks 









30. Appearing in the 
'Fashion Smashion' 
category with Jennifer 
Lopez, Kirsten Dunst's 
fashion choices take on 
new meaning. 


like an oompa loompa” and “Does anyone else ever notice that 
in some pictures she looks like an old ass Texan grandma?” As 
the comments proceed, they transcend mere fashion 
commentary, declaring, “She is trying way too hard these days 
to be something she not,” “She and her sister symbolize 
everything that is wrong with our culture,” and “Kinda racist 
to go in black face (or in this case "brown face") to the ALMA 
awards, no?” Here, we see a change in fashion connote a 
change in social meaning: as opposed to her former All- 
American, blonde-haired, innocent image, this picture 
encapsulates the change in Simpson’s star and social meaning 
following her separation from Nick Lachay. From reader 
responses, we gather that she appears as an absurd and fake 
chameleon, racially insensitive, an embodiment of “all that’s 
wrong with our country.” All this meaning, from a single 
photo. While many visitors to Hilton’s site do not participate 
in or read comments, such commentary nevertheless 
documents greater societal reactions.[9].Unlike letter sections 
in print gossip, these responses are immediate, uncensored, 
and interactive - they feed on one another, constructing an 
overarching sentiment towards the star and his/her fashion 
choice. In this way, they constitute a goldmine of public 
opinion, a way to monitor how society feels about a particular 
star at a particular moment. 



As celebrities are dependent on visual imagery to maintain 
their presence in society, fashion will most likely always be a 
determining factor in their popularity. Gossip bloggers 
represent a heightened awareness of fashion - not only 
through their ability to post large numbers of images, but also 
through the particular characteristics of the blog that 
pronounce and reify the social meaning of each fashion choice 
and, by direct association, the star who wears it. 
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31. Reader Response for 
this photo of Jessica 
Simpson focused on what 
readers viewed as an 
insulting attempt to pose as 
Hispanic. 
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A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


Magic and talent 



Yet another category that influences the production and 
consumption of a star is public sense of a star’s magic and 
talent. Dyer explains that 

“a very common view...though not intellectually 
very respectable, is that stars are stars because 
they are exceptional, gifted, wonderful” (16). 
fopen works cited in new windowl 

If we accept this idea, then we must determine at what an 
actor is exceptional or gifted - according to Dyer, the skill is 

“not ‘acting’ in the classic sense, as numerable 
examples show. Skill then at being at being a 
certain sort of person or image” (17). 


32. Paltrow demonstrates 
her 'magic and talent' 
through deft manipulation of 
the press. By allowing all 
paparazzi to photograph 
her new son Moses, she 
drives down demand and 
future harassment. 


Hilton and his blog showcase magic and talent in becoming “a 
certain sort of image” in two ways, functioning as pure fan and 
as critical observer. 

There is no doubt that Hilton is a fan. It seems a requisite for 
blogging with such frequency and passion. When dealing with 
his favorite stars (Paris, Madonna, Janet Jackson, Britney 
Spears, and Angelina Jolie) Hilton is not shy in expressing 
adoration. The words “brazilliant,” “hot,” and “this is why we 
love” convey affection and admiration. For Perez, such 
admiration of is often explicitly linked to a smart self¬ 
marketing move on the part of the star. On April 16th, 
following the birth of Gwenyth Paltrow’s son Moses, Perez 
posted the following: 


Do the laws of supply and demand apply to the paparazzi? 
Gwyneth Paltrow hopes so! The new mom to Moses was 
glowing as she carefully unveiled her new baby boy to the 
world, in front of A LOT of paparazzi, which means that no 
one particular shot will be worth more than the other. In fact, 
all of them will be worth probably the same and the market 
will be saturated with that shot. Knowing Paltrow, she will 
probably not keep new baby Moses in hiding, hoping that by 
doing the same repetitive tasks with the baby each day maybe 
even wearing the same clothes the paparazzi will see no 
monetary incentive to follow her around every day. Yay for 






economics! Enjoy your mommy time Gwyneth, (image 32) 

With this post, Perez lays bare the economics of the paparazzi 
and Paltrow’s savvy manipulation of them. With her baby’s 
photo so readily available, the market will close for new 
pictures, allowing Paltrow and her family privacy from the 
paparazzi. In a similar vein, following the much-anticipated 
birth of Angelina Jolie and Brad Pitt’s daughter Shiloh Nouvel, 
Perez posted 

“She’s such a smart cookie! On the same day The 
Baby was born, Santa Angelina had her lawyers 
snatch up the domain name ShilohNouvelJolie- 
Pitt.com. Crafty!” (May 31st). 

His praise for Jolie is not based on any acting skill, but rather 
her knowledge and control of the media. Control over the 
media extends to control over one's own image; the tighter 
control a celebrity possesses over his/her own image, the more 
authentically magic and talented he/she appears. 

One may readily discern who does or does not have “magic 
and talent” in Perez' eyes through observation of his posting 
styles. In his opinion, there are two categories of stars: those 
who deserve to be famous, and those who do not. His posts 
concerning “real” stars focus on lifestyles: stars' ability to 
present themselves as a particular “type” through commodity 
consumption. In these posts, the woman is presented as 
“spectacle” - her clothes, her children, her dining habits are 
deconstructed and analyzed, all because she is interesting 
enough (talented enough) to garner such attention. Put 
differently, she deserves the attention of the media, Perez, and 
his readership, for she has produced her image so skillfully as 
to appear seamless, believable, real. 




33. The photo of Nicole 
Richie that continues to 
spark publicity concerning a 
potential eating disorder. 


Conversely, celebrities who do not deserve attention are 
ridiculed for their attempts at spectacle. Their displays of 
conspicuous consumption - as defined by Dyer, “the way by 
which the wealthy display that they are wealthy”; the very 
backbone of the star lifestyle - are criticized, rather than 
celebrated (38). Perez calls attention to stars that continue to 
posture as such long after the capital of their talent has been 
exhausted - favorite examples include Jennifer Love Hewitt, 
Tori Spelling, and former Backstreet Boys. Unlike the 
caricatures of celebrity in which Perez revels, these stars land 
somewhere between the truly magical and the truly camp; 
they are neither a pure construction nor pure talent, but a sad 
mess in between. In the language of camp, they're simply not 
“bad” enough to be good. 



34. Calling attention to 
attempts at image 
construction: 'Victoria 


For example, Tori Spelling and Nicole Richie maybe equally 
untalented - both became famous for being the daughter of a 
famous father, and neither has garnered praise for acting 
ability. The difference, however, is that Richie is “talented” in 
sustaining and producing her image - even if those means of 
production include possible anorexia and an on-again/off- 
again relationship with a DJ. (image 33) Richie keeps herself 
interesting by sustaining a feud with Paris Hilton, by dressing 
with increasing glamour and style, and by overcoming heroin 
addiction. Her life is absurd and cliched, but at the same time, 
much like a train wreck, you just can't look away. 

Spelling, however, is uninteresting - apart from a somewhat 
tumultuous love life, she has done little more than coast on 
her fame from Beverly Hills 90210 - and therefore, she is 
untalented, and undeserving of media attention.[10] [open 
notes in new window] Granted. Perez promotes his individual 
taste and discernment of talent. He does so in a way that 
regularly utilizes new media in the form of links to mp3s, 
videos, and film previews, a technique that distinguishes his 
promotion from the endorsements of print media. He 
regularly promotes singers with his “Listen to this!” posts, 
most recently pushing Paris Hilton’s forthcoming single, 
“Blinded by the Stars.” Perez claims, “You are going to be 








Beckham would be so 
pretty....if she hadn't had so 
many damn procedures.' 



very impressed by Paris’s new album,” but also asks “let us 
know what you think!” By providing a direct link to a song and 
inviting immediate feedback, Perez creates a direct avenue for 
consumption and personal evaluation. The post has thus 
garnered 972 comments, both criticizing and praising the 
single, but even more interestingly, lambasting Perez for his 
shameless plug for Paris. A post from “Inkling” exemplifies the 
overarching critique of the readers: 

"Perez, We both know Paris is talentless and that 
you're sudden about-face re: anything having to do 
with her is totally business-related. You treat her 
with kid gloves on your site therefore you get 
invited to more parties and can advertise for her 
failing show — you meet more people to make 
more connections to get more gossip for the site. A 
guy's gotta make a living. I'll never fault you for 
that. In short: your hair looks good. Paris still 
sucks." 


35. The Spice Girls: 
singular characteristics 
externalized in dress and 
image. 



36. One of several very 
public appearances with 
Holmes at Paris Fashion 
Week. 


By allowing comments, Perez' opinions of magic and talent are 
questioned and pressured, effectively exposing himself as part 
of the very mechanism that he, in turn, blogs to expose. I 
would argue that Perez is knowledgeable of this, even revels in 
it - he regularly refers to himself as on “the Z list,” has no 
shame in promoting the clothes given to him online and in 
interviews, and posts (grovels) for party invites. In other 
words, Hilton exposes himself - he realizes that his only talent 
or magic lies in his ability to be snarky and draw photoshop 
arrows - and in so doing, further exposes the mechanisms of 
star production. 

Nature of the medium 

Dyer stresses the manner in which 

“the close-up reveals the unmediated personality of 
the individual, and this belief in the ‘capturing’ and 
the ‘unique’ ‘person’ of a performer is probably 
central to the star phenomena” (15). 

The close-up, a key element to narrative cinema, should create 
what Bela Balazs terms a “silent monologue,” forming a 
connection between the star and the viewer. The “medium” of 
Dyer and Balazs’s discussion is film, but the same principle 
may be readily applied to the Internet blog. The “medium” in 
question is both the celebrity photo and the blog; their 
collective function performs a specific task in connecting or 
alienating the viewer from the star. 


In his essay “The Face of Garbo,” Roland Barthes draws 




37. Victoria Beckham dines 
out with husband and 
soccer star David Beckham 
- a public appearance that 
functions to solidify her 
image as 'posh.' 



38. Victoria Beckham takes 
'posh' to the slopes. 


attention to the power of the close-up. Barthes asserts that 

“Garbo still belongs to that moment in cinema 
when capturing the human face still plunged 
audiences into the deepest ecstasy, when one 
literally lost oneself in a human image as one 
would in a philter, when the face represented a 
kind of absolute state of the flesh, which could be 
neither reached nor renounced” (56). 

He concludes that “the face of Garbo reconciles two 
iconographic ages, it assures the passage from awe to charm,” 
situating Audrey Hepburn and her “unique specification of the 
face, which has nothing of the essence left in it” as the face of 
charm. As such 

“Garbo's singularity was of the order of the 
concept, that of Audrey Hepburn is of the order of 
the substance. The face of Garbo is an Idea, that of 
Hepburn an Event” (57). 

Barthes was writing in the late 50s, but this idea of cultural 
significance connected to the close-up may be extended to the 
present. With New Media, we have moved to yet another 
iconographic age: from awe to charm to disbelief. If the face of 
Garbo is an Idea, and Hepburn’s face is an Event, then the 
face of Jessica Simpson, of Angelina Jolie, or of Paris Hilton is 
a Question. Is the photo real? Have wrinkles been airbrushed; 
have the lips had collagen injections? Has the picture been 
manipulated to represent an idea or event that does not, in 
fact, exist? Whose image has been recycled to form that of the 
new celebrity? In short, not only cosmetic surgery but also 
Photoshop and digital technology have forever altered the 
meaning of the close-up and the celebrity photograph in 
general, working to endlessly question the signs of star 
production. 

As a thoroughly postmodern facet of new media, Photoshop 
allows for perpetual re-selection: if a celebrity doesn’t like her 
lips, they may be airbrushed to resemble another set, one 
more compatible with her desired image. In this way, 

“rather than assembling more media recordings of 
reality, culture is now busy reworking, 
recombining, and analyzing already accumulated 
media material” (Manovich 131). 

To put it in Manovich’s terms, a star is thus the “author” of the 
“object” of her image; as she composites her image from 
pieces which she did not create, 


“the creative energy of the author goes into the 




39. Perez critiques aspects 
of Beckham's image, 
focusing on her emaciated 
appearance. 



40. Separated at birth, just 
for fun: Prince William and 
Harry of 'Harry and the 
Hendersons.' 



41. Pointing to image 
reclying: Tom Cruise in 


selection and sequencing of elements rather than 
into original design” (130). 

Production of star image in postmodern times dictates a 
process of selection, attempting to reproduce the awe and 
charm of earlier un(digitally)mediated stars. The resulting 
image is a simulacrum of the classic movie star, attempting 
semblance to the ideas of awe and charisma made iconic in the 
faces of both Garbo and Hepburn. 

Hilton and his fellow gossip bloggers call attention to the 
mediation that occurs in the postmodern, Photoshop- 
dependent era, exposing the void that lies beneath the 
simulacrum. In other words, gossip bloggers attempt to 
answer the question posed by the images of contemporary 
stars, repeatedly addressing issues of manipulation. Wielding 
his own rudimentary knowledge of Photoshop, Perez uses the 
“paint” function to point to specific questions of production. 

In this way, Perez denies stars the chance to author 
themselves by drawing attention to their attempts. With a 
picture of Victoria Beckham posted March 7th, Hilton declares 

“Victoria Beckham would be so pretty...if she 
hadn’t had so many damn procedures.” 

In the accompanying photo, four hand “painted” arrows point 
to Beckham’s nose, cheeks, brow, and breasts (image 34). 

This photo, along with dozens of others posted under the 
category “Knifestyles,” make visible the question of the 
mediated image, simultaneously providing an answer. 

Perez, like many other gossip bloggers, follows Beckham 
closely, and with good reason: like Paris, she is composed only 
wholly of surfaces, a true psuedo-event. She first came to fame 
as a member of The Spice Girls, a group composed of five 
women, each of whom took on a singular personality 
characteristic to be emphasized through their dress, attitude, 
and general image. The group was extravagant, enormously 
successful, and wholly dependent on surface-level stereotype: 
pure camp, (image 35) Beckham, formerly Victoria Adams, 
was labeled “Posh Spice,” a look she manifested in the form of 
short black dresses, heavy eyeliner, and disinterested staresin 






2006, Paul McCartney in 
1969. 



42. Christina Aguilera... 



43. ...posed to recall 
Marilyn Monroe. 


her public appearances, projecting a dumbed-down 
simulacrum of classic Hollywood sophistication. Beckham’s 
current look is a selection of past “posh” looks, revamped in 
order to disassociate herself from the connotations of her old 
image, i.e. fake, cheap glamour. Beckham is attempting to 
“author” herself - a process that is self-evident when 
regarding her “category.” After several failed albums, 
Beckham’s former avenue to stardom is essentially blocked. 
The only way for her to still be a star is to continue appearing 
in public as a star. In other words, she “shows up” places 
where one is certain to be photographed, such as Ivy in 
London, Koi in Los Angeles, or at Fashion Week in Paris, in 
outfits that solidify her selected posh image (image 36). The 
contents of Beckham’s category on Hilton’s website are 
variations on this selfsame theme: Posh dines out with 
fashionable husband, Posh goes skiing in all leather, Posh tries 
on shoes with Katie Holmes at Barney’s (images 37 and 38 ). 
Regarded collectively, they illuminate Beckham’s attempt at 
image production. [11] 

Beckham, along with stylish soccer star husband David 
Beckham, have successfully acquired the visual accouterments 
and commodities of a posh lifestyle. To sustain her star 
persona, Victoria Beckham need only sustain her established 
image, even if this process necessitates plastic surgery and a 
suspected eating disorder. If the reader selects the Victoria 
Beckham category, Perez' photoshopped post of Beckham’s 
surgeries appears between numerous others, with 
exclamations of “Feed me!” scrawled beside bony arms and 
Beckham’s somewhat emaciated face, (image 39) When 
regarded as such, Hilton’s posts serve as an amplification and 
critique of Beckham’s process of image maintenance. 

Hilton points even more explicitly to the process of selection 
with posts filed “Separated at Birth.” While some of the photos 
point out ridiculous similarities between a star and cartoon 
character or convicted criminal, (image 40) they also 
emphasize the manner in which stars borrow and select from 
the images of others to form their own. (image 41) By placing 
two photos side by side, the likeness between two stars and 
their respective images is undeniable. In a “Separated at 
Birth” post from May 17th, Perez displays several photos of 
Christina Aguilera, taken for the recent issue of GQ, and 
several of Janet Jackson (imges 42 and 43). He suggests, 

“These Xtina photos look familiar? Geez, wonder 

where Miss Dirrrrrty got her inspiration.” 

Both sets of photos feature Aguilera/Jackson completely 
naked, covered only by strategically placed sheets. The poses 
are indeed near identical. But, as one savvy commentator 




44. Janet Jacskon... 


points out, 

“Marilyn Monroe posed for Bert Stern with similar 
poses. So, who is copying whom? If anything 
Christina has the look down way more than Janet 
with the platinum hair, dark liner, and red lips. 

Not to mention the more voluptuous and 
provocative poses. Although Janet looks great, her 
poses are too restricted.” 

Through the combined efforts of blogger and reader, the 
construction of the image is revealed: both Aguilera and 
Jackson are posed in a manner reminiscent of Monroe, whose 
sexual connotations they wish to appropriate. 



45. ...also posed to recall 
Monroe. 



46. Aguilera in a recent 
publicity shot, side-by-side 
with a vintage photo of 


Hilton returns to the comparison on May 21st with a side-by- 
side comparison of Monroe and Aguilera, both clutching a 
towel in their teeth, paired with the heading, “Can’t she come 
up with an original pose?” (image 46) If we consider this to be 
the Question of the image, then a reader comment puts a fine 
point on the answer: 

“There isn't such a thing as an original pose 

anymore. Everything has been done.” 

While Hilton may have initially missed Aguilera’s homage to 
Monroe, the vast majority of the time, he, along with other 
gossip bloggers and their respective armies of informants, do 
catch such similarities, broadcasting the manner in which 
stars' images function as composites of selected features. 
Whether or not the stars are then critiqued as inauthentic 
depends entirely on their skill at image construction. For 
example, since these original posts, Perez has retracted much 
of his criticism of Aguilera, emphasizing its connection to the 
30s and 40s atmosphere of her new album, which Aguilera 
has described as an homage to Old Hollywood. I suspect 
whether or not he continues to support Aguilera will largely 
depend on the success of her album - if the public likes it, he’ll 
declare her a genius, and continue in his praise of her various 
attempts at image reconstruction. If it fails, he will most likely 
return to ridiculing her too-obvious authorship.[i2].But this is 
a circuitous process: the public may indeed like the album in 
part because of Hilton’s new endorsement; Perez may have 
started to endorse Aguilera because he has a sense that it will 
resonate with fans. Success results from the symbiotic 
relationship between production and consumption of star 
image, each feeding off of and influencing the other. 

Dyer and Balazs believe that the close-up possesses the ability 






Monroe. Perez's Question: 
Can't she come up with an 
original pose? 



47. The assured cockiness 
of Cruise in All the Right 
Moves. 


to connect star to viewer by portraying the uniqueness of the 
individual. In a world dominated by new media, uniqueness is 
impossible, even irrelevant - stars succeed in connecting to 
the individual through their ability to best select pre- 
established traits, poses, ideas, and images to form a 
composite of a likable star. The manner in which they do so is 
heavily reliant on new technology - plastic surgery and botox, 
of course, but also new media technologies such as Photoshop, 
their own producers' official websites[i3],_and the 
proliferation of their image on sites such as Hilton’s. While 
Hilton and others undeniably take part in the perpetuation of 
this cycle, republishing photos and reifying images, they 
likewise draw immediate attention to the cracks in a star's 
carefully crafted image. In short, they make visible both 
question and answer of the postmodern photo. This process 
represents the new nature of the medium, with skill of 
construction (and resultant believability) functioning as the 
key determining factors of a star’s popularity. 

Conclusions 



48. The same cockiness, 
this time translated into 
Risky Business. 


Through his blog, Perez has initiated a new way to perceive 
stars, using a sort of absolute value scale to evaluate the signs 
of star production. To obtain Perez' attention and 
endorsement, a star must be completely surface level - glaring 
signs of image production, pure camp, bad enough to be good 

- or so skilled at image production as to erase such signs 
entirely. The million-plus readers of his blog have, perhaps 
obliviously, begun to co-opt this method of judgment. What 
does this tell us about the state of the star system, the gossip it 
inspires, and the society that consumes it? 

To explore this question, I return to the example of Cruise, a 
major star for the last 20 years. In 1983, there was something 
distinctive in the way that Tom Cruise appeared in All the 
Right Moves (Chapman) - the film opens with shots of his 
dreary milltown home, shifting to a sleeping Cruise, who 
awakes with an endearing bleariness, his eyes still sparkling 
from dreams. Throughout the film, Cruise is earnest, 
impassioned, and cocky - his set, square jaw, his self-assured 
dirtiness with girlfriend Lea Redmond, the affected swagger of 
the 5'6" man. (image 47) This film, juxtaposed with Risky 
Business (Brickman 1983), released just months apart, were 
what first made Cruise a star: he appears equally authentic as 
a home-alone son, taking over the mansion, (image 48) and 
the scrappy cornerback, desperate for a way to escape the steel 
legacy of his family, (image 49) His image, meticulously 
constructed by top publicist Pat Kingsley, served as the 
common denominator of the films that solidified Cruise’s star 

- Top Gun (Scott 1986), The Color of Money (Scorsese 1986), 
Born on the Fourth of July (Stone 1989). In short, his image 








49. Equally believable as 
cornerback, desperate to 
escape his steel-driven 
hometown, as home-alone 
kid, taking full advantage of 
his parent's mansion. 


was so unified, so believable, that the signs of its construction 
were invisible. [i4]_(images 50 and 51) 

In 2002, David Thomson wrote that for Cruise to maintain his 
star, he would have to 

“remake himself at every turn - and there may not 
be enough good people to trust. He is very 
professional - but is there now a profession?” 

(193). 



50. Cruise's harmonized 
image, made manifest in a 
publicity shot from The 
Color of Money... 



Thomson brings us back to the purpose of this paper: while I 
would not go so far to assert that the profession is completely 
dead, I will claim that the star system will never be the same, 
and the emergence of New Media, gossip blogs included, are 
the reason. Cruise was often likened to another broad 
shouldered lady’s man by the name of Clark Gable, and for a 
time, he seemed ready to join the colossal stars of the past - 
Grant, Grant, Garbo, Hepburn - as one who could play both 
the everyday and the extraordinary. He was simultaneously 
likable - you could be pals, if he moved into the rambler next 
door - but, at the same time, on a completely different level, 
untouchable, godlike, a Top Gun, worthy of devotion and 
admiration. A large part of that which established the above 
stars of a past generation was a conflation of star image and 
star role - the fact that Cary Grant married his fifth wife at age 
76 only reinforced his image as the ultimate (authentic) likable 
cad. You looked at a picture of him, watched a film of his, 
heard gossip about him, and it all fed back to a single united 
image, so immensely attractive in its harmonized message. 

What has changed, then, and where Cruise has run into 
trouble, is that in the age of New Media, there are no colossal 
stars, nor will there ever be. No one is larger than life - rather, 
they are manipulated simulacra of life. With New Media, there 
are simply too many aspects of the star image, too many roads 
leading to a permanently de-centralized Rome. Of course, the 
images of Gable, Garbo, or Grant were, at their heart, 
constructions. However, the public was more accepting then; 
there were fewer discourses surrounding the star, which 
allowed the viewer to forgo skepticism, finding herself willing 
to believe. The problem, then, is that we are no longer willing 
to believe anything - we have been disillusioned and made 





51.and yet again here, in 

Top Gun. 



skeptical by so much technology, so much manipulation, that 
perhaps the only film that we are willing to believe is that of a 
plane flying into the World Trade Center. Tom Cruise has 
fallen from the limelight because he attempted to make the 
shift from 20th to 21st century star, trading his rare 
appearances and relative secrecy for overexposure and 
outspokenness. Before our current age of digitalization, 
Cruise’s infamous coach-jumping would have been 
documented and disseminated, but, after a few months, 
perhaps forgotten, fading from public consciousness. New 
Media, however, allows that tape to be circulated and viewed 
again and again, its audio track morphed into a dance remix. 

The legends of the early stars of cinema were in large part 
attributed to the novelty of the medium - and we have become 
wearied, disaffected, and unimpressed by mere film 
projection. We clamor for the next level, demanding 
immediate access to photos, film, music, gossip. We are 
addicted to the likes of Perez Hilton because he feeds us 
exactly what we want: he makes visible the signs of 
production, telling us where to direct our consumption. Our 
inability to be awed, our reluctance to believe - this is what 
has changed the star system. 


52. Cruise was often 
likened to Clark Gable, yet 
another broad-shouldered 
ladies man - but will Cruise 
join the colossal stars of the 
past? 



53. The babies of New 
Media: who will they look to, 
to guide their consumption? 


As a film scholar, I suppose I thrive on my own ability to make 
visible the signs of star production, to draw attention to why 
we like stars. In this way, I am not so different from Perez - I 
write scholarly papers, he posts snarky posts - but we both 
concentrate on and call attention to the machinery of 
Hollywood. But at the same time, I’m saddened by my own 
assertion that we will never again believe enough in anything 
to hold it up for true adoration. Perez and I grew up in the 
‘80s, when Cruise, Madonna, and Michael Jackson were 
indeed larger than life - they were still something to believe 
in, especially as children. So long as our generation is a part of 
Hollywood - both as scholars and gossips, viewers and fans - 
then a modicum of fascination and adoration will remain. I do 
wonder, however, what will occur when my own children, the 
babies of New Media, are born into a world that is rapidly 
becoming digitalized, and, as such, turning into an immense 
image of itself, an overwhelming question - what will remain 
for them to believe in, and who will think it important, as both 
Perez and I so obviously do, to tell them the answers? 
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Notes 


1. At the time of writing, Ml-iii, with a domestic gross of $133 
million (compared with a budget of $150 million+) clearly 
performed far below expectations. 

freturn to page on el 

2. Bear in mind, this is more of a suggestive hopeful vision than 
reality: while Perez asserts that star consumers have become 
accepting of homosexuality, in reality, coming out would in all 
probability significantly decrease Cruise's earning power. 

3. According to a survey conducted by the Simmons Market 
Research Bureau, gays represent the ultimate “DINK” market - 
Double Income, No Kids. The annual value of the gay and 
lesbian market exceeds $514 billion; the average household 
income for gay men was $52,624, 41% above the national 
average. 

4. In a post from July 14th, in response to criticism from the 
Gay and Lesbian Alliance Against Defamation for speculating 
about sexuality, Perez writes, 

“We don't have the support of our people, and we 
love it! If we're hated, that means we're doing 
something right....We don't need your support, 
bitches. Michael Musto has been outing people for 
years, and he is our hero!” 

5. As he proclaims in a broadcast of Ring My Bell, posted on 
October 18th, “if you're a celebrity or a politician, you're fair 
game.” 

6. Bass is currently developing a reality show for UPN; in 
October of 2006, Bass and Reichen were presented with the 
Human Rights Campaign Visibility Award. 

7. While Perez remains firm in his stance that coming out as a 
homosexual will not damage one's career, I must agree with 
Cruise: his star image is predicated on such an intense sense of 
masculinity that coming out as a homosexual would 
undoubtedly deharmonize his constructed image. Granted, 
Perez seems to be arguing that his attempts at hiding his 





homosexuality - his relationship with Cruise in particular - 
have already enacted such a deharmonization....so why not 
come out? 

8. In a recently televised Queer Edge interview, Perez explains 
the genesis of his name as such: while club-hopping on New 
Year’s Eve in Miami, as they left each club, the promoter would 
exclaim “Oh don’t leave - Paris Hilton is coming later.” 
According to Hilton, after the third or fourth club, he realized 
that Paris Hilton definitely wasn’t coming - they were simply 
using the promise of her name to convince people to stay and 
buy more drinks. He turned to his friends and announced “Puh- 
lease, Paris Hilton is not showing up, but Perez Hilton might!” 
Watch the interview in its entirety at: 

http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=BOOcM 6 lEu 7 c&search 

=perez%20hilton. 

freturn to page 2 1 

9. Reader-reponse also provides a forum for the debate over 
Perez' outing. Following an August 6th post in which Perez 
asserts the homosexuality of Clay Aiken, “Nancy” responds: 

“Once again, Perez....It is not your right nor is it 
your responsibility to out someone and to even ask 
people to do the dirty work for you. What is up with 
that? It is nothing short of vicious.” 

“Katie” expands this thought further, writing 

“ Just because you are a flamboyantly and openly 
gay person and that works for you, doesn't mean 
that it will work for everyone. Your work and much 
of your image, or "gimmick" per say, is based on 
being gay. This is not true for Clay Aiken. He found 
fame through American Idol. A majority of 
American Idol's viewers are religious middle 
Americans. Furthermore, America is not yet a 
country where most of it's general population can 
look at an entertainer purley for talent and not jugde 
them based on their personal lives.” 

10. Interestingly, Hilton originally encouraged readers to watch 
Spelling’s new reality show; he was even invited to her wedding. 
But after Spelling and her fiance eloped, eliminating her 
potential for publicity, both by Perez and the rest of the gossip 
world, he has turned against her - clearly, her move indicates 
an unwise publicity move, which further decreases her skill at 
celebrity and worthiness of affection. The dichotomy between 
“deserving” and “undeserving” stars reinforces the notion that 
“magic” and “talent” are indeed essential to the production of a 
star. 

freturn to page 2] 






11 . Beckham also designs mid-priced jeans for Rock and 
Republic, effectively commodifying her own image and allowing 
others to purchase and emulate (and thus reify it) for 
themselves. 

12. Indeed, in a post from June 29th, Perez writes, 

“We used to be a Britney fan through thick and thin, 
but Spears has thoroughly disappointed us 
(repeatedly) lately. Christina, on the other hand, has 
been turning it out. The singer looks stunning on 
the cover of her new album. Team Aguilera all the 
way!” 

13. See Britney Spears’s site for a particularly compelling 
example 

14. For more on Kingsley and her skill at managing Cruise's 
image, see Anne Thompson, “Pitt vs. Cruise: A Tale of Two 
Publicists.” 
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Looking for Langston also 
explores the theme of 
interracial desire and offers 
a poetic vision of male 
homoeroticism in the era of 
the Harlem Renaissance. 



Langston Hughes (1902- 
1967) was an important 
writer of the Harlem 
Renaissance who never 
publicly confirmed his 
homosexuality. 


Hoax of the lost ancestor 
Cheryl Dunye’s The 
Watermelon Woman 

by Thelma Wills Foote 

March 5, 2007 marks the tenth anniversary of the theatrical 
release of Cheryl Dunye’s The Watermelon Woman. An 
ambitious debut feature film, The Watermelon Woman 
examines the vicissitudes of identity politics in the post¬ 
modern era. In this respect, it shares a key thematic concern 
with Dunye’s earlier short videos and other experimental films 
and videos of the late twentieth century. [1] fopen notes in a 
new window] 

Thematically, Dunye’s The Watermelon Woman most 
resembles Isaac Julien’s Looking for Langston (1988) in that 
it also explores the contemporary black homosexual’s 
relationship to the past. However, Dunye’s disarmingly witty 
and irreverent mock-documentary abstains from affecting the 
solemn tone that pervades Julien’s path-breaking short film. 
Taking the film spectator on a nostalgic excursion into the by¬ 
gone era of the Harlem Renaissance, Looking for Langston 
offers the possibility of recovering, if not the factual details of 
Langston Hughes’s intimate life, then the largely 
unacknowledged homoerotic world that he inhabited. In 
contrast, Dunye’s film questions the sentimental yearning to 
recover the past and confronts the possibility of irretrievable 
loss in an ingenious manner. Unlike Julien’s lost ancestor, 
whose professional life as a writer has been copiously 
documented in an acclaimed biography and whose 
homosexuality has been the object of public debate, [2] 

Dunye’s lost ancestor, Fae “The Watermelon Woman” 
Richards, is a creation of the filmmaker’s imagination. Not 
only is Fae Richards a fiction, but also fabricated is the film’s 
entire plot. 

The Watermelon Woman presents the invented story of 
Cheryl, a young black lesbian who, in the face of manifold 
social constraints, struggles to make and ultimately completes 











Cheryl, protagonist- 
narrator, records a video 
diary for the purpose 
reporting on the progress of 
her film project, and she 
also uses it for self¬ 
reflection. 



In her video diary, Cheryl 
shows and tells. 



a documentary film about an obscure black lesbian actress 
from the 1930s and 40s. Through its parody of the 
documentary filmmaker’s narcissistic identification with a 
heroic role model from the past, Dunye’s mock-documentary 
not only calls attention to the subjective and fabricated nature 
of documentary film and other factual discourses, but also 
points out that the contemporary black lesbian’s relationship 
to the past is as much an imaginary as a real one. In Dunye’s 
hands, mock-documentary becomes a mode of fictional 
discourse that endorses creative acts of self-discovery and self- 
determination. 

Dunye’s short videos enlist elements of mock-documentary in 
the exploration of identity politics in the contemporary lesbian 
community. An expansion of her earlier work, Dunye’s first 
feature film mobilizes the full range of mock-documentary’s 
rhetorical resources for the purpose of critiquing the 
restrictive norms of past as well as present, black as well as 
white, and gay as well as straight society. Commenting on her 
filmmaking agenda, Dunye states, 

“I’m continually pushing those boundaries of 

cultural politics, identity politics, and personal 

politics. ”[3] 

By critically examining the interplay of race, gender, sexuality, 
class, and age within the context of the contemporary black 
lesbian subject’s relationship to the past, Dunye’s The 
Watermelon Woman ventures into a territory that the mock¬ 
documentary genre has rarely explored. In this essay, I will 
call attention to the ways in which Dunye’s mock¬ 
documentary links that complex relationship to its 
interrogation of identity politics. 

The narrator-protagonist’s endeavor to attain her career goal 
of becoming a documentary filmmaker, and thereby achieve 
selfhood, is the catalyst that propels her story forward. The 
narrator-protagonist introduces herself with the following 
statement: “Hi! I’m Cheryl and I’m a filmmaker.” Cheryl 
immediately qualifies her self-description by confessing that 
she is actually an aspiring filmmaker who works as a clerk in a 
video rental store. With Tamara, her co-worker and buddy, 
she occasionally takes freelance jobs video recording weddings 
and other social events in the hope of earning enough cash to 
finance her film. Besides the lack of secure financing, another 
bothersome and equally fundamental obstacle stands in the 
way of her aspiration to become a filmmaker. She explains: 

“The problem is: I don’t know what I want to make 

a film on.” 














Cheryl and Tamara earn 
extra cash video recording 
social events. 



Fae Richards, known as 
“The Watermelon Woman” 
during her Hollywood acting 
career, played the mammy 
in sentimental Hollywood 
films about the plantation 
south. In 30s and 40s 
cinema, the mammy was a 
marginal and subservient 
character who functioned 
as a foil for the heroic white 
protagonists. 



Pioneering African 
American filmmaker, Oscar 
Micheaux (1884-1951) 
wrote and directed many 
films with all-black casts. 


Cheryl is not completely clueless, however: 

“I know it has to be about black women, because 
our stories have never been told.” 

Here, the documentary impulse, the desire to recover and to 
tell the stories of marginalized people, especially those who 
share her gender and racial identity, motivates Cheryl’s 
pursuit of a career in documentary filmmaking. In this way, 
Dunye’s film introduces its thematic concern with identity 
politics. 

Dunye’s film further communicates its theme of identity 
politics by linking it to the narrator-protagonist’s search for 
origins. Seeking inspirational role models from the past, 
Cheryl studies film history — in particular, Hollywood in the 
30s and 40s. At that time, Hollywood films confined black 
women to playing the mammy figure and other marginal 
characters, hardly inspiring examples for an aspiring young 
black lesbian filmmaker. [4].While watching Plantation 
Memories, a sentimental film set in the antebellum plantation 
South, Cheryl becomes infatuated with a beautiful black 
actress who portrays the mammy and, according to the 
credits, goes by the stage name “The Watermelon Woman.” 
Cheryl sardonically ponders the erasure of identity in this 
pseudonym: 

“Is Watermelon Woman her first, her last, or is it 
her whole name?” 

With this Active name as a clue, Cheryl decides to make “The 
Watermelon Woman” the topic of her film. Addressing the 
film spectator, Cheryl states: 

“I don’t know, but girlfriend has it going on! And, I 
think I’ve figured out what my project’s gonna be 
on. I’m gonna find out what her real name is, who 
she was and is, everything I can find out about her. 
Because something in her face, something in the 
way she looks and moves is serious, is interesting. 

And I’m just gonna tell you all about it.” 

Identity politics adds another layer of complexity to Cheryl’s 
already complicated task of recovering the true life story of a 
largely unknown black actress from a by-gone era. As Cheryl 
solicits her family and friends to help with her documentary, 
she discovers that her buddy, Tamara, does not share her high 
regard for the value of the past and therefore does not draw 
inspiration from it. Tamara disapproves of the topic of 
Cheryl’s film on the grounds that it is unworthy of a serious 
filmmaker who, like herself, invests time, energy, and talent in 







Prominent actor, athlete, 
and political activist, Paul 
Robeson (1898-1976) 
played the leading role in 
Micheaux’s Body and Soul 
(1924). 



In Charles Burnett’s Killer of 
Sheep (1977), Stan (Henry 
Sanders) works at a 
slaughterhouse and leads 
an ordinary black working- 
class lifestyle in 1970s 
Watts, Los Angeles. 



capturing the rawness of contemporary urban reality on film. 
Whereas Cheryl is fascinated with the sentimental movies of 
Hollywood’s Golden Era, Tamara finds them worthless, 
perhaps less than worthless in that they are even worse than 
present-day Hollywood films. Tamara expresses her 
contempt: “I can barely stand the stuff Hollywood puts out 
now, let alone that nigga mammy shit from the 30s.” Tamara’s 
caustic words here parallel a disdain for Hollywood that has 
motivated black independent filmmaking from the early days 
of black-cast film production to contemporary black 
filmmakers of the Los Angeles School. By proposing to make a 
film about a black actress who based her career on playing the 
mythical mammy figure, Cheryl seems to be setting herself at 
odds with the independent black filmmaking tradition, whose 
identity politics centrally involves countering Hollywood’s 
preposterous and often disparaging racial stereotypes by 
presenting realistic images of ordinary black people. 

While Cheryl’s documentary film project gets a vitriolic 
reception from Tamara, her buddy and peer, it receives a 
sympathetic response from her mother, who grew up in the 
40s. Her mother even remembers seeing “The Watermelon 
Woman” in a film, and agrees to be interviewed on camera. 
But when seated in front of the camera, she denies ever seeing 
a film with “The Watermelon Woman” in it. Cheryl soon loses 
her professional composure. Although she remains off-screen, 
her voice can be heard as she chides her unreliable mother- 
informant for wasting her time. Facing the camera, the 
mother-informant appears to be insulted by her daughter- 
filmmaker’s remarks and, directly addressing her daughter by 
first name, replies: 

“Now wait a minute, Cheryl; you talking to your 

mother; you don’t talk to me like that.” 

Here, the traditional mother-daughter relationship - 
specifically, the deferential behavior a mother customarily 
demands from her daughter — has compromised the 
professional documentarist-informant relationship that 
Cheryl had attempted to establish in the interview. Cheryl 
therefore opts for the unmasked interview style of interactive 
documentary film. With the camera rolling, Cheryl hands her 
mother a photograph of “The Watermelon Woman,” and 
initiates a seemingly casual mother-daughter chat aimed at 
extracting valuable factual information. This interviewing 
style yields the desired result. Shortly, Cheryl’s mother 
reminisces about the jazz clubs of her youth and remembers 
seeing there a black female jazz singer fitting the description 
of “The Watermelon Woman.” When Cheryl inquires about 
the identity of the performers and the patrons who populated 
the jazz clubs, her mother responds casually: 







Cheryl’s mom gets ready 
for her inteview. 


“They were weirdoes. Yes, the weird people were 
there.” 



Cheryl interjects with a subjective remark, which signals her 
identification with the jazz club denizens whom her mother 
has described as being “weird,” as somehow deviating from 
the norm: 

“Kinda sounds like my type of people.” 

Again casually, and without any hint that she understands the 
label “weird people” to carry pejorative connotations, Cheryl’s 
mother agrees and speculates that Cheryl would have enjoyed 
the company of the jazz club patrons: 


She talks back to her 
impatient daughter- 
filmmaker and then 
discusses a photograph of 
“The Watermelon Woman” 
in terms of... 



... her nostalgic memories 
of the good of days when 
she remembers seeing 
“The Watermelon Woman” 
at a jazz club. 


“Yes, you would have loved it.” 

This on-camera yet informal exchange between daughter- 
filmmaker and mother-informant yields factual information of 
value to Cheryl’s project, and also provides an occasion for 
Cheryl and her mother to broach the topic of Cheryl’s lesbian 
identity — albeit circumspectly, by means of the coded 
vernacular of her mother’s generation. Here, Dunye’s mock¬ 
documentary not only manages to parody the documentary 
filmmaking process, but also to comment on the familial and 
cross-generational dimensions of identity politics. The 
possibility that “The Watermelon Woman” was one of those 
“weird people,” or at least performed for them, reinforces 
Cheryl’s belief that she, a “weirdo” herself, and the object of 
her film have more in common than meets the eye: not just 
race, not just gender, but something more. 

While Cheryl finds fascinating a certain intangible quality that 
“The Watermelon Woman” possesses, she remains mindful 
that the documentary filmmaking process involves gathering 
and presenting evidence for the purpose of validating a 
documentary film’s claim to being a factual discourse. The 
imperative to document is especially crucial to Cheryl’s film 
project, because its object is a black person. Dating back to 
Frederick Douglass’ Narrative of the Life of Frederick 
Douglass, An American Slave, Written by Himself (1845) and 
to Harriet Jacobs’ Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl, Written 
by Herself (1861), the authenticating strategy of offering 
documentary evidence to a skeptical and often hostile 
audience has been a crucial element in the telling of African 
American life stories. [sj.Cognizant of that aspect of African 
American history and culture, Cheryl makes strenuous efforts 
to uncover the facts of “The Watermelon Woman’s” life. 






THE GIRL 
CHICAGO” 


Produced during the years 
when talking movies were 
still a novelty, blackcast 
films featured black 
actresses in dramatic 
leading roles. 
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To authenticate their stories 
about the brutality of 
slavery, slave narratives 
included visual evidence 
like this engraving of a 
master whipping his slave. 


This testimonial from a 
prominent white person 
verifies the authenticity of 
Harriet Jacobs’s 
autobiography. 


To that end, Cheryl interviews experts in the fields of Film 
Studies and Cultural Studies, including Lee Edwards, an 
antiquarian collector of black-cast movie memorabilia. [6] 
Unlike the typical “talking head,” Edwards provides no 
authenticating testimonial evidence for Cheryl’s documentary 
film, as he never heard of “The Watermelon Woman.” But, he 
does give valuable contextual information and visual 
documentation of the world that the mysterious black actress 
likely inhabited. The main thoroughfare of that world was 
South Street, the historic center of Philadelphia’s black 
community. 
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Center of Philadelphia’s 
historic black community, 
early twentieth-century 
South Street was a bustling 
business district by day and 
a lively entertainment strip 
by night. 



Black residents enjoyed 
strolls along early twentieth- 
century South Street. 


Armed with this evidence, Cheryl produces a film segment 
that poignantly juxtaposes black-and-white archival footage of 
the bustling, vital activity along South Street during the 30s 
and 40s to footage of late twentieth-century South Street, at 
that time a blighted inner-city neighborhood of abandoned 
and decaying buildings with graffiti scrawled over them. [7] 
fopen notes in new window] Dunye’s The Watermelon 
Woman depicts this segment of Cheryl’s documentary film as 
a rough cut. Conspicuously, some frames include images of 
Tamara. Of course, the professional protocols of objective 
documentary filmmaking require Cheryl to expunge images of 
her friend, who is also the only member of her part-time film 
crew, from the finished version of her film. Nonetheless, by 
incorporating images of late twentieth-century South Street 
into her work, Cheryl acknowledges that Tamara's filmmaking 
philosophy has left a meaningful impression. Allowing Cheryl 
and Tamara to find common ground in a shared documentary 
impulse to record the bleak urban reality of their hometown 
on film, Dunye’s mock-documentary calls attention to the 
interactive, collaborative facet of documentary filmmaking 
and to the intersubjective bond of collective identity that 
working in that mode of documentary representation 
reinforces. 

Cheryl goes to the public library in search of authoritative film 
history books. But she finds that film histories make no 
mention of “The Watermelon Woman,” and except for Hattie 
McDaniel and Louise Beavers, they also neglect other black 
actresses. Cheryl also notices that few published studies on the 
history of cinema index black actresses by their names. She 
ruefully explains her predicament: “It’s not like I can go and 
ask for information about the Watermelon Woman.” At the 
time of her visit to the public library, Cheryl had not yet 
discovered “The Watermelon Woman’s” real name. In any 
case, that information would have been of little use to Cheryl 
at the public library. She explains, “They only have references 
to Black Women in Film.” Subsumed under a generic heading, 
black actresses of the past lack the indexical specificity in 
authoritative sources of historical knowledge that would make 
it possible for Cheryl to conduct conventional research on an 
individual actress’s life story. Just as “The Watermelon 
Woman” designates a stereotype, not a proper name, “Black 
Women in Film” is a generic topic, not an index to an 








Black owned businesses, 
such as barber shops, 
restaurants, and jazz clubs, 
lined early twentieth-century 
South Street. 



individual’s biography. It is as if the black actress of the 30s 
and 40s had no identity as a unique human being. At best, she 
had value as part of a collective history and, at worst, as a 
vehicle for propagating derogatory myths about black 
femininity. Hence, Cheryl commits to a practice of identity 
politics that involves redressing such epistemic violence 
against black female subjectivity by recovering the real life 
story of “The Watermelon Woman.” 

Cheryl turns to alternative sources of historical knowledge. 
Hoping to recover subjugated knowledge from the memories 
of a native informant, she conducts an oral history interview 
with Shirley Hamilton, a black lesbian factory worker who 
spent her early adult years in 30s and 40s Philadelphia and 
continues to reside there. In the interview at Shirley’s South 
Philly home, Cheryl wastes no time. Without delay, she asks 
her native informant whether she ever knew a black actress 
going by the name “The Watermelon Woman.” Shirley 
responds: 

“You mean Fae, Fae Richards. Watermelon 
Woman? I don’t know where you got that mess 
from, probably, from when she was making those 
movies. But her name was Fae Richards. When she 
sang for us, she used her real name. And she used 
to sing for all us stone hutches.” 


Owned by black 
entrepreneur John T. 

Gibson and located at the 
intersection of 12th and 
South Street, the Standard 
Theatre featured noted 
black American entertainers 
of the 1920s including Duke 
Ellington and Ethel Waters. 
The theatre attracted a 
multi-racial audience until it 
closed in 1931. 


Shirley recalls that, in order to promote her film career, Fae 
had a sexual relationship with a white woman director named 
Martha Page, who, Shirley remembers, was “one mean and 
ugly woman.” While reminiscing about the lesbian clubs of the 
WWII era, Fae’s seductive voice, and the competition to 
capture Fae’s attention, which became a perennial contest 
among the clubs’ butch patrons, Shirley displays photographs 
of Philly’s black lesbian community in the 40s. These photos 
include an image of Fae singing on stage. Cheryl, her native 
informant, and the camera linger on this snapshot. Clearly still 
infatuated with Fae’s beauty, Shirley remarks, “She was a 
looker, wasn’t she?” Cheryl responds, “Yea, she was a looker 
all right.” 









South Street underwent a 
period of decline for most of 
the late twentieth century. 
Where thriving businesses 
once stood, abandoned and 
dilapidated buildings 
blighted the neighborhood’s 
landscape. 



Cheryl and Tamara at a 
shooting location, 
whereTamara grudgingly 
agrees to help Cheryl with 
her film project. 




Fae sings at a Philadelphia ... she has many lesbian 
jazz club where ... admirers. 

In this way, two black women from different generations share 
the lesbian gaze, not for each other but for the ageless 
photographic image of Fae “The Watermelon Woman” 
Richards. Once again, Cheryl transgresses the professional 
protocols of objective documentary filmmaking practice, this 
time by inserting her own lesbian desire into the interview 
session. Yet, the interview is a success, yielding valuable 
factual information about her lost ancestor’s life: Cheryl learns 
that “The Watermelon Woman” was not only an actress but 
also a jazz singer and a pioneering black independent 
filmmaker, [8].that her real name is Fae Richards, and that she 
is a lesbian. 

As the young black lesbian filmmaker uncovers the real life 
story of Fae “The Watermelon Woman” Richards, Fae’s 
biography increasingly resembles Cheryl’s own life story: 

• Fae lived in Philadelphia; 

• Fae confronted obstacles of racism and sexism as she 
pursued a career in the film industry; 

• Fae was a black lesbian; 

• Fae was involved in an interracial sexual relationship 
with a white woman. 

Cheryl’s mounting identification with the object of her film 
causes her to transgress the protocols of classical documentary 
filmmaking by placing her person, her intimate relationships, 
and her desires before the camera in a humorous yet 
subversive manner. In addition to appropriating the 
unmasked interview style of the interactive mode of 
documentary representation, Dunye’s mock-documentary 
deploys the device of the filmmaker’s video diary associated 
with the reflexive and the performative modes of documentary 
representation. Throughout the film, Cheryl, the narrator- 
protagonist, appears in front of the camera in order to report 
on the progress of her documentary film project. Telling about 
her filmmaking process is a focal action that seems to give 








Visiting the library, Cheryl is 
disappointed to find that 
books on film history offer 
no clues to “The 
Watermelon Woman’s” real 
life story. 


Cheryl a sense of identity, to unify her life and propel it 
forward. In this respect, the activity of making a film about a 
heroic role model from the past becomes a journey of self- 
discovery for Cheryl. 

In an excerpt from her audiovisual diary, [9].Cheryl gushes 
with enthusiasm about her recent discovery: 

“Can you believe it? Fae is a Sapphic sister, a 
bulldagger, a lesbian. Oh, my God! I knew 
something was up when I saw Plantation 
Memories ... I guess we have a thing or two in 
common, Miss Richards: the movies and women.” 



Shirley Hamilton, a native 
informant in Cheryl’s 
documentary film, speaks 
about the lesbian clubs of a 
by-gone era. 


In this and other scenes from her video diary, Cheryl 
alternately talks to herself, addresses the film spectator, and 
even speaks to Fae, who is becoming ever more real to Cheryl 
as she recovers more and more of the black actress-jazz 
singer’s life story. 

Two video diary scenes suggest that Cheryl begins to over¬ 
identify with the object of her documentary film project to the 
point of nearly losing her own identity or, at least, her self- 
control. In the first of these scenes, Cheryl appears before the 
camera wearing a handkerchief mammy-style and lip-syncing 
the mammy’s lines from Plantation Memories. Cheryl’s 
performance of the mammy role oscillates between hysteria 
and parody, between obsessive identification with the mammy 
figure — a racist myth, a sexist stereotype, a Hollywood 
formula, not a real person — and satirical imitation of that 
icon of U.S. popular culture.[loj.The spell of over¬ 
identification is broken when the scene ends with Cheryl 
suddenly ripping the handkerchief from her head and casually 
blowing mucus from her nose into it. In this scene, Cheryl 
delivers a parody of a parody, a performance of a 
performance. Here, Dunye’s The Watermelon Woman 
comments on the performative nature of identity, and plays 
with the mirror of distortion that identifying with a role model 
from a racist and sexist past presents to a young black lesbian 
in the late twentieth century. [11] 


In another scene, Cheryl holds photographs of black actresses 
from the 30s and 40s close to the camera, thus obscuring her 








Cheryl's parody runs the 
gamut from identification to 
distortion to performance to 
critique to pathos. 



But Cheryl finds no 
reflection of herself in 
Hollywood’s mammy figure 
and other black 
stereotypes, which efface 
the identity of black people. 


own face. Here, the predicament is not one of distortion but of 
effacement, for the scene registers the erasure of identity that 
blots out the black woman’s unique biography and renders her 
anonymous.[12] Yet, by recording her audiovisual diary, 

Cheryl documents her own life story, ensuring that it, along 
with her name, her voice, and her image, will not be lost in 
time. Hence, in Dunye’s The Watermelon Woman, the black 
woman character is no longer merely the spectacle, located in 
front of the camera and confined to film’s interior storyline, 
but also a filmmaker with camera and endowed with 
discursive mastery. 

Soon after Cheryl discovers ’’the Watermelon Woman’s” real 
name and that the black actress-jazz singer had a sexual 
relationship with a white woman, Cheryl, the narrator- 
protagonist, reports that her own life is “finally coming 
together: Hollywood, the Watermelon Woman, Fae Richards 
— and Diana?” At this point, Dunye’s mock-documentary 
communicates its thematic concern with identity politics by 
exploring the volatile issue of interracial sexual desire in the 
contemporary lesbian community. Cheryl's desire for Diana, a 
white lesbian, raises questions about the authenticity of her 
blackness and threatens to unravel the emerging coherence of 
this young black lesbian’s life. 

A seemingly irresolvable conflict between Cheryl and Tamara 
arises when Cheryl begins dating Diana. Whereas Tamara 
accepts, albeit grudgingly, Cheryl’s desire to document the 
story of a black actress who played a mammy, she stubbornly 
refuses to accept Cheryl’s desire for Diana. Tamara sees 
Cheryl’s alleged sexual preference for white women as a 
symptom of self-hatred and asserts that both Cheryl and 
Diana suffer from an identity crisis: 

“I see that once again you’re going out with a white 
girl acting like she wants to be black, and you’re 
being a black girl acting like she wants to be white. 
What’s up with you, Cheryl? Don’t you like the 
color of your skin?” 

Tamara’s allegations expose the presence of intolerance for 
black-white interracial sexual desire in the black lesbian 
community. Although Tamara does not speak for the entire 








The sexual attraction 
between Cheryl and Diana 
introduces the topic of 
interracial desire in the 
contemporary lesbian 
community. 



Cheryl’s desire for Diana 
causes Tamara to question 
Cheryl’s identification with 
racial blackness. 



Skin and desire. 


black lesbian community, she, as a well-established member 
of that “family,” does not hesitate to exert peer pressure on 
Cheryl — her contemporary, friend, and black lesbian “sister.” 
In response, Cheryl asserts her autonomy by posing the 
rhetorical question: “Who’s to say that dating somebody white 
doesn’t make me black?” 

Yet, Cheryl does begin to suspect that Diana desires her 
because she, Cheryl, is black. If that were so, dating Diana 
exposes Cheryl to the peril of being the fetishized black object 
of white racist desire, regardless of Cheryl’s own self-assertive 
and affirmative identification with racial blackness. Whether 
grounded in reality or fantasy, Cheryl’s reservations about 
Diana’s intentions haunt their relationship. During a 
seemingly casual evening at Diana’s downtown loft, Cheryl 
and Diana engage in the post-orgasm ritual of pillow talk. In 
that conversation, Diana reveals that she has had several black 
lovers. Cheryl seems to take this news as confirmation of her 
suspicion, removes herself from Diana’s bed, hastily dresses, 
and announces that she must get back to work on her 
documentary film project. When Diana protests that they 
should spend the night together in bed, Cheryl restates her 
determination to return to her work. 

The popular slogan of feminist identity politics, “the personal 
is political,” informs this bedroom scene. The danger that 
Cheryl’s intimate relationship with Diana might take on the 
principal power dynamic of the black mammy-white mistress 
relationship - namely, the black woman having no identity 
apart from the role of satisfying the whims of a white woman 
- is the scene’s subtext. 

This is the last scene in which Cheryl and Diana appear 
together. While it begins with two lesbian lovers, one black 
and the other white, enjoying the afterglow of sensual 
pleasure, it ends on an uneasy note of unspoken and 
unresolved tension. Cheryl discovers that in her intimate 
relationship with her white female lover she is unable to 
address frontally the complicated and vexed issue of 
interracial sexual desire, a matter that she directly investigates 
in her professional life as a documentary filmmaker. 


Cheryl escapes Diana’s bed, but she cannot elude the social 
controversy over interracial sexual desire. Returning to work 
on her documentary, Cheryl must confront that issue, for Fae 
“The Watermelon Woman” Richards had a sexual liaison with 





Cheryl has heard enough of 
about Diana’s other black 
lovers and prepares to 
leave. 



Fae and her white female 
lover, Martha. 



Fae played the leading lady 
in blackcast films. 


a white woman and that facet of Fae’s life becomes the cause 
of friction between Cheryl and her most important native 
informant, June Walker — an elderly black lesbian and Fae’s 
lover for over 20 years. In a telephone conversation with June, 
Cheryl learns that Fae is dead. Cheryl goes to June’s house to 
meet her. There a neighbor informs her that June has taken ill 
and has been hospitalized, and hands Cheryl a packet 
containing a note and documentation of the life June and Fae 
shared. Cheryl’s image of Fae’s glamorous life as an actress, 
jazz vocalist, and pioneer black lesbian filmmaker fades from 
view as she learns that Fae lived most of her life as a member 
of Philadelphia’s black lesbian working-class community. 



Fae with her black female 
lover, June. 



The elderly Fae and June in 
the home they shared for 
over twenty years. 


The following scene shows candid snapshots and home movies 
of Fae’s life with June, and also depicts Cheryl wandering the 
streets of Philadelphia while a voice-over reads June’s note. 
First we hear Cheryl’s voice, then a stretched out, modulated 
voice representing the isometric tension between June and 
Cheryl, and then June’s voice: 

"Dear Cheryl, 

You sounded so excited over the phone that I had 
to write down some thoughts before they escaped 
me. All that talk about Fae and that white woman 
got me to remember some unpleasant things about 
the past. Things that upset me and things that had 
upset Fae when she was alive. I was so mad that 
you mentioned the name of Martha Page. Why did 
you even want to include a white woman in a 
movie on Fae’s life? Don’t you know she had 
nothing to do with how people should remember 
Fae? I think it troubled her soul for the world to 
see her in those mammy pictures. She did so much, 
Cheryl. That’s what you have to speak about. She 
paved the way for kids like you to run around 
making movies about the past and how we lived 
then. Please, Cheryl, make our history before we 
are all dead and gone. But, if you are really in the 

















In her video diary, Cheryl 
reflects on meaning Fae’s 
life story holds for her own 
sense of self. 


family, you better understand that our family will 
always only have each other. I know this is a lot to 
be writing down, but I wanted to remember it for 
now, so that the next time I see you we can make it 
right." 

Pursuing her career goal, Cheryl, the zealous young black 
lesbian filmmaker, has stirred up unpleasant memories and 
unexpected conflict for her native informant. Here, Dunye’s 
mock-documentary raises important questions about the 
ethics of documentary filmmaking. Does the documentarist 
have an ethical obligation to honor the native informant’s wish 
to protect the memory of her deceased lover? When the 
documentarist and the native informant are in conflict over 
how best to commemorate the deceased’s life, whose values 
prevail? 

Seated in front of the camera, Cheryl confesses: 

“You know, I thought it was going to be easy. I 
thought I was going to be able to use the camera to 
document my search for Fae. But, instead, I’m left 
empty handed, except for this package from June.” 

To page 3 
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Fae and Martha. 



Fae and June 



The grip of interracial desire 
in Cheryl's life. 


Cheryl’s search for the mysterious black actress-jazz singer 
ends in loss, in the knowledge of Fae’s death. Yet, Cheryl 
remains determined to complete her documentary film 
project, which, despite June’s protest, will include images 
documenting Fae’s relationship with a white female lover. 

With the camera rolling, Cheryl addresses June and explains 
the meaning Fae’s life holds for her own sense of self in 
relation to the past and the contemporary world: 

“I [sic] she meant the world to you, but she also 
meant the world to me! And, those worlds are 
different. But what she means to me, a 25-year-old 
black woman means something else: it means 
hope; it means inspiration; it means possibility. It 
means history. And most important what I 
understand is it means that I am gonna be the one 
who says, 1 am a black lesbian filmmaker,’ who’s 
just beginning, but I’m gonna say a lot more and 
have a lot more work to do.” 

Knowing Fae’s life story motivates Cheryl to assert herself as a 
self-determining subject in a world where prohibitions against 
the desires of a young black lesbian are imposed not only by 
the dominant heterosexist and racist society but also by the 
black lesbian community, a “family” that, June insists, “will 
always only have each other.” During her adventure of looking 
for Fae “The Watermelon Woman” Richards, Cheryl has found 
a heroine from the past with whom she establishes a deep 
bond of identification. The parallels between her own life story 
and Fae’s life story have encouraged Cheryl to pursue her 
career goal and other desires, even when her acts of self- 
determination mean defying societal demands that she 
conform to communally sanctioned norms. Having stated her 
intentions and explained them to June, Cheryl suddenly 
addresses the film spectator: “Anyway - what you’ve all been 
waiting for - the biography of Fae Richards.” The film 
spectator could not ask for a more satisfying ending. 

Yet, Dunye’s The Watermelon Woman refuses to satisfy the 
nostalgic desire for the true life story of a heroic role model 
from the past. Rather, her mock-documentary perpetrates a 
hoax on viewers who presuppose that the documentary form 
provides an unmediated and truthful record of past realities or 














that word and image always reference an external reality. 



Cheryl, the filmmaker within 
the film, makes a film within 
the film about Fae 
Richards, the Watermelon 
Woman. 



Fae played the leading lady 
in blackcast films. 



Glamour shot of Fae during 
her blackcast film career. 


In Faking It, Roscoe and Hight observe that most mock- 
documentaries do not play a hoax on their audience, and 
therefore announce themselves as fake either in prerelease 
advertisements or at the beginning of screenings. In this way, 
they allow the film spectator in on the jokedis Hopen notes in 
new window] In contrast, Dunye’s The Watermelon Woman 
does not expose itself as fake until the presentation of its final 
credits. 

At the conclusion of Dunye’s mock-documentary, Cheryl, the 
narrator-protagonist, proudly screens the final product of her 
labor — a quite conventional, yet masterfully executed, short 
documentary film whose sepia-toned photographs and 
authoritative voice-over present Fae Richards’s biography. 
This satisfying resolution to the plot is not, however, sealed 
with the customary phrase “The End.” Rather, Dunye’s mock¬ 
documentary concludes by interspersing intercuts of its final 
credits throughout its climatic presentation of Cheryl’s 
documentary film. These credits acknowledge the actors who 
played Active roles in Dunye’s mock-documentary[i4]_as well 
as the visual artists who fabricated its realistic archival 
photographs and film footage. [15] 

Because many film spectators who attended a prerelease 
screening at the 1996 Berlin Film Festival continued to 
mistake her seductive mock-documentary for a nonfiction 
autobiographical narrative, even after they had viewed the 
film’s final credits, Dunye added a more explicit disclosure of 
the film’s fictional status: “Sometimes you have to create your 
own history. The Watermelon Woman is a fiction. ”[i6].But, if 
Dunye intended to foreclose completely the possibility of 
playing a joke on future audiences, she would have transferred 
this declaration and the credits to an opening sequence. 
Instead, she elected to acknowledge the audience’s active role 
in determining the film’s status as a hoax and in constructing 
its broader meaning by suspending explicit disclosure of its 
fictional status until the closing sequence. 

That some viewers of Dunye’s mock-documentary become the 
butt of a joke while others apprehend its fictional nature, or at 
least remain skeptical of its authenticity, is as much the 
function of viewer expectation as filmmaker manipulation. 
Indeed, many filmgoers possess a high level of visual literacy 
and can actively appreciate a broad range of film genres, 
devices, and techniques. In this context, Dunye’s mock¬ 
documentary calls attention to the fluidity of film 
spectatorship by opening spaces for a variety of viewer- 
positions. 


For film spectators who presuppose the veracity of 






Glamour shot of Fae in the 
days of her blackcast film 
career. 



Glamour shot of Fae as a 
blackcast film star. 



The principal cast in The 
Watermelon Woman. (From 
left to right: Cheryl Dunye, 
Guinevere Turner, Lisa 
Marie Bronson, and Valerie 
Walker). 


documentary form, The Watermelon Woman becomes a 
prank at their expense. To be sure, Dunye’s mock¬ 
documentary opens the trapdoor for these viewers by skillfully 
appropriating three modes of representation associated with 
classic documentary film - the observational, expositional, 
and interactive modes. [lyj.The codes and conventions of these 
modes or styles focus viewer attention on Cheryl's goal of 
presenting a faithful record of past reality, her gathering 
factual evidence for the purpose of supporting her 
documentary’s argument, and her relationship to the subject 
matter of her project. Nonetheless, what sends the film 
spectator falling through the trapdoor is the mistaken belief 
that a film’s deployment of classic documentary film’s codes 
and conventions guarantees its authenticity. 

Because Dunye’s mock-documentary deploys the verite style 
of docudrama, viewer expectations about the factual basis of 
docudrama can also account for why some film spectators 
mistook its fictional narrative for a true story. In docudrama’s 
verite style, scenes in the observational mode of documentary 
representation are edited into episodes that enable narrative 
progression and establish narrative coherence without 
jeopardizing the illusion that the events captured on film 
actually happened in the unscripted flow of everyday life.[i8] 
This verite style thus can combine dramatic narrative 
structure with observational filming. By deploying the 
docudrama’s verite style, Dunye’s mock-documentary 
prompts the film spectator to view its progressively structured 
episodes as dramatic reenactments of actual events from the 
past. Occupying this viewer-position, the film spectator does 
not entertain the possibility that the events unfolding on 
screen are pure fiction and have no basis in past reality, except 
as completely fabricated pro-filmic events of a cleverly crafted 
mock-documentary. 

Also at play here is viewer expectations about 
autobiographical storytelling or first-person recounting of the 
past events of one’s own life from the perspective of the 
present. In autobiographical storytelling, the protagonist is 
also the narrator, who retrospectively imposes a meaningful 
pattern on events that they could not have had at the time of 
their occurrence. Dunye’s film, like all autobiographical 
storytelling, admits that its coherence is the result of 
retrospection, that its emplotment of events is a discursive 
construction rather than an intrinsic property of reality. The 
film begins with a clearly demarcated retrospective scene 
which precedes the announcement of its title and the name of 
its maker: 

“The Watermelon Woman a film by Cheryl 

Dunye.” 






Cheryl, the film's narrator 
and protagoinist, and ... 



... Cheryl Dunye, the 
director, have a complex 
relation to each other, 
especially in creating a 
fictional version of a black 
woman filmmaker making a 
film about a black actress' 
contribution to film history 
and black lesbian history. 
"Sometimes you have to 
create your own history." 


Although the film’s device of autobiographical storytelling 
alerts the viewer to its constructed nature, that device does not 
preclude the film spectator from mistaking Dunye’s mock¬ 
documentary for a dramatic reenactment of actual events from 
her past. The film leaves that possibility open until its 
concluding segment, when its final credits reveal that Dunye 
does not portray “herself’; rather, she plays the role of 
“Cheryl.” 

Dunye’s mock-documentary plays a particularly devastating 
hoax on the film spectator who conflates Dunye, writer- 
director of The Watermelon Women, with Cheryl, the film’s 
narrator-protagonist, presupposes that voice and image are 
reliable indexes to external reality, and further presumes that 
a film about the life of a black lesbian is necessarily true when 
written and directed by a black lesbian filmmaker. In this way, 
Dunye’s mock-documentary critiques fetishizing film viewing 
practices and underscores the role viewer reception plays in 
determining the voices heard and the visions seen as authentic 
representations of social as well as individual identity. 

In Dunye’s mock-documentary, use of autobiographical 
storytelling, appropriation of the codes and conventions of 
classic documentary film, and deployment of docudrama’s 
verite style provide no guarantee that a true story is being told. 
Indeed, The Watermelon Woman concludes by disclosing that 
Fae “The Watermelon Woman” Richards, Cheryl, and the 
other characters have no real referent external to the film that 
has just unfolded on screen. They, along with the 
autobiographical narrative itself and the realistic archival 
photographs and film footage, are fabrications. Just as Cheryl, 
the narrator-protagonist, has been bereft of the real in 
discovering that the object of her documentary film project is 
dead, the film spectator is bereft of the real in learning that the 
film s/he has been following is a fiction, a mock-documentary 
artfully constructed to interrogate the black lesbian subject’s 
relationship to the past in a context where a useable past must 
sometimes be invented. 

Finally, the film’s hoax of the lost ancestor is a playful yet lucid 
statement on the irrevocable loss that defines the past. With 
the campiness of a sophisticated drag performance, Dunye’s 
faux documentary film mocks the sobriety of classic 
documentary films about the past and their nostalgia for the 
lost ancestor. Yet, Dunye’s mock-documentary does not deny 
the meaningfulness of the past, nor does it overlook the 
epistemic violence perpetrated by the erasure of the black 
homosexual from the historical record. Rather, the film 






affirms self-determining acts of making a living and open 
history from a past whose meaning is forged by the mediating 
capacity of the creative imagination to traverse historical 
knowledge and desire. 
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Notes 


1. Dunye’s early videos on the theme of identity politics: Janine (1990), 
The Potluck and the Passion (1993), Greetings from Africa (1994), and 
She Don’t Fade (1991). For some informative essays on late twentieth- 
century black gay and lesbian film and video, see B. Ruby Rich, “When 
Difference Is (More Than) Skin Deep,” in Queer Looks: Perspectives on 
Lesbian and Gay Film and Video, eds. Martha Gever, Pratiba Parmar, 
and John Greyson (New York: Routledge, 1993), 318-39; Kobena 
Mercer, Welcome to the Jungle: New Positions in Black Cultural 
Studies (New York: Routledge, 1994), esp. 131-170; and, David Van Leer, 
“Visible Silence: Spectatorship in Black Gay and Lesbian Film,” in 
Representing Blackness: Issues in Film and Video, ed. Valerie Smith 
(New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1997), 157-177. 

T return to text] 

2. Arnold Rampersad’s two-volume biography is widely acknowledged 
to be the most authoritative account of Hughes’s life and artistic 
production. See Rampersad, The Life of Langston Hughes: Volume I: 
1902-1941, 1 , Too, Sing America (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1986) and The Life of Langston Hughes: Volume II: 1941-1967 ,1 Dream 
a World (New York: Oxford University Press, 1988). 

At the 2002 Yale Symposium Commemorating the 100th Birthday of 
Langston Hughes, Arnold Rampersad presented a paper titled “Was 
Langston Hughes Gay?” For an overview of the public debate on 
Hughes’s homosexuality and a superb queer reading of homoeroticism 
in his writings, see Juda Bennett, “Multiple Passings and the Double 
Death of Langston Hughes,” Biography 23,4(Fall 2000): 670-689. 

3. Cheryl Dunye, “Videologue Number 2: (Re)positions, or, Permission 
for My Motives: Cheryl Dunye,” Felix: A Journal of Media and 
Communications Art i,2(Spring 1992): 24. 

4. For a description of the basic characteristics of the mammy stereotype 
in U.S. film, see Donald Bogle, Toms, Coons, Mulattoes, Mammies & 
Bucks: An Interpretative History of Blacks in American Film (New 
York: Continuum, 1989), esp. 7. Although Bogel correctly observes that 
the mammy figure is often portrayed as “cantankerous” and 
“headstrong,” these traits seem to be subordinated to the mammy’s 
primary characteristic of subservience to white desires in her function as 
servant and foil for heroic white characters. 





5. For discussions on the authenticating strategy of providing 
documentary evidence in the early slave narratives, see Barbara Foley, 
“History, Fiction, and the Ground Between: The Uses of the 
Documentary Mode in Black Literature,” Proceedings of the Modern 
Language Association (May 1980): 389-403; Robert B. Stepto, “I Rose 
and Found My Voice: Narration, Authentication, and Authorial Control 
in Four Slave Narratives” in The Slave Narrative, ed. Henry Louis 
Gates, Jr. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1985), esp. 227; and, 
James Olney, “T Was Born’: Slave Narratives, Their Status as 
Autobiography and as Literature,” Ibid., esp. 151. 

6. For an overview of the history of black-cast films or so-called “race 
movies,” see Thomas Cripps, Slow Fade to Black: The Negro in 
American Film, 1900-1942 (New York: Oxford University Press, 1977), 
Chs. 7 & 12. 

7. The use of black-and-white rather than color film stock stages the 
authenticity of the 30s- and 40s-era film footage of South Street by 
giving the impression that the fabricated film footage is an artifact of a 
time before technology enabled recording in color. Gillo Pontecorvo is 
generally given credit for pioneering such fabricated archival film 
footage in his Battle of Algiers (1966). See Warren, ed., Beyond 
Documents: Essays on Nonfiction Film (Middletown, Connecticut: 
Wesleyan University Press, 1996), esp. 71. f return to text] 

8. Dating as far back as the early twentieth century, black women have 
been at the forefront of the independent cinema movement. See Valerie 
Smith, “Reconstituting the Image: The Emergent Black Woman 
Director,” Callaloo: Journal of Afro-American and African Arts and 
Letters 11,4 (Fall 1988): 710-19; Mbye B. Cham and Claire Andrade- 
Watkins, eds., Blackframes: Critical Perspectives on Black Independent 
Cinema (Cambridge, Massachusetts: MIT Press, 1988); Leslie Gossage, 
“Black Women Independent Filmmakers: Changing Images of Black 
Women,” Iris: A Journal about Women i7(Spring-Summer 1987): 4-11; 
and, Pearl Bowser and Valerie Harris, eds., Independent Black 
American Cinema (New York: Third World Newsreel, 1981). For an 
informative discussion on black women filmmakers of the Los Angeles 
School, see Ntongela Masilela, “Women Directors of the Los Angeles 
School,” in Black Women Film & Video, ed. Jacqueline Bobo (New York: 
Routledge, 1998), 21-41. 

9. This and other scenes from Dunye’s The Watermelon Woman 
resemble scenes from Jim McBride’s David Holzman’s Diary (1967) and 
Joel Demott and Jeff Kreines’s Demon Lover Diary (1980), in which the 
filmmakers record audiovisual diaries for the purpose of self-reflection. 

10. Of course, the mammy figure and other stereotypical black 
characters in Hollywood film have been the perennial butt of jokes, the 
unwitting dupe of ruse, and the static object of general ridicule. As far 
back as the early black-cast films of the 30s, black filmmakers have 
countered such anti-black racist stereotyping by presenting realistic 
images of African Americans in film. Under pressure from black activist 



groups, black actors, black filmmakers, and black filmgoers, the 
Hollywood film industry has gradually incorporated a more diverse 
range of black characters into mainstream films. Yet, the U.S. mass 
media has hardly made a full disavowal of anti-black racist stereotyping. 
Defended on the grounds that they present critical parodies of black 
stereotypes, recent appropriations of the 70s blaxploitation film genre 
by Quentin Tarantino and other contemporary filmmakers have been 
box office successes, garnering tens of millions of dollars for the 
Hollywood film industry. Nonetheless, controversy surrounds these 
films, as detractors insist that they only perpetuate harmful stereotypes. 

The parody of anti-black racist stereotyping in film and other visual arts 
has raised complex questions: Who may engage in such parody? Can 
such parody be deployed without conferring legitimacy on anti-black 
racist stereotypes? Who may laugh at such parodies and who may not? 

In contemporary U.S. culture, what does it mean to laugh at such 
parodies? 

For recent monographs on blaxploitation film, see, A. Sivanandan, 
Blaxploitation and the Misrepresentation of Liberation (London: 
Institute for Race Relations,1998); Mikel J. Koven, Blaxploitation Films 
(London: Pocket Essentials, 2001); and, Yvonne D. Sims, Women of 
Blaxploitation: How the Black Action Film Heroine Changed American 
Popular Culture (Jefferson, North Carolina: McFarland & Company, 
2006). 

11. Cheryl’s performance brings to mind critical appropriations of the 
mammy figure on the part of black women artists such as Betye Saar 
and Faith Ringold. Of course, the most infamous and recognizable 
mammy figure is Aunt Jemima, modeled on Nancy Green, who was born 
a slave in 1834 and obtained notoriety for performing sentimental songs 
and tales about the Old South and for cooking pancakes. Green sold the 
right to the use of her likeness, wearing a handkerchief on her head and 
beaming a broad “watermelon” smile, as the trademark image for the 
packaging and the mass marketing of pancake mix. The rest is not only 
history but the perpetuation of a spurious myth about black femininity 
in U.S. mass culture. See M.M. Manring, Slave in a Box: The Strange 
Career of Aunt Jemima (Charlottesville, Virginia: University Press of 
Virginia, 1998). 

Recent critical appropriation of racist stereotypes in the works of Kara 
Walker and Michael Ray Charles has provoked discussion on the 
deployment of parody in contemporary African American visual art. 
Interlocutors Betye Saar, Henry Louis Gates, Jr., Michael D. Harris, and 
Lowery Stokes Sims discuss this controversial topic in International 
Review of African American Art, 14,3 (Summer, 1997). 

12. This scene aptly follows the segment depicting Cheryl’s research trip 
to the public library, in which she unsuccessfully attempts to gather 
authenticating evidence on the life of “The Watermelon Woman” from 
authoritative sources of historical knowledge. 



13- Jane Roscoe and Craig Hight, Faking It: Mock-Documentary and 
the Subversion ofFactuality (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 
2001), 1-5. For another recent discussion on mock-documentary, see 
Alexander Juhasz and Jesse Lerner, eds FIs for Phony: Fake 
Documentary and Truth’s Undoing (Minneapolis, Minnesota: 

University of Minnesota Press, 2006). [return to textl 

14. The film’s final credits include the following acknowledgement of the 
actors: Fae “The Watermelon Woman” Richards (Lisa Marie Bronson), 
Cheryl (Cheryl Dunye), Martha Page (Alexandra Juhasz), Tamara 
(Valerie Walker), Diana (Guinevere Turner), June Walker (Cheryl 
Clarke), and Lee Edwards (Brian Freeman). 

15. According to the film’s credits, Michelle Crenshaw supervised the 
fabrication of the archival film footage and Zoe Leonard oversaw the 
fabrication of the period stills. For a discussion of Leonard’s fabricated 
archival photographs, see Zoe Leonard, The Fae Richards Photo Archive 
(San Francisco: Artspace Books, 1996). 

16. See Phyllis J. Jackson and Darrell Moore, “Fictional Seductions,” 
GLQ: A Journal of Lesbian and Gay Studies, 4,3(November, 1998): 500 
& 507. Peter Jackson’s mock-documentary titled Forgotten Silver [1995] 
was similarly misperceived by its audience. For an insightful discussion 
on that film and the audience response to it, see Roscoe and Hight, 
Faking It, 144-46. 

17. For a full discussion of these modes of documentary representation, 
see Bill Nichols, Representing Reality: Issues and Concepts in 
Documentary (Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University Press, 1991), 
esp. 32 - 75 - 

18. Derek Paget, No Other Way to Tell It: Dramadoc/Docudrama on 
Television (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1998), esp. 82- 
83; and, Robert J. Thompson, Television’s Second Golden Age: From 
Hill Street Blues to ER (Syracuse, New York: Syracuse University Press, 
1996), esp. 53-8 i. 
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In Pasir Berbisik 
(Whispering Sands), the 
sands are integral to how 
characters perceive their 
reality. 


Sandstorms shape villagers' 
lives. 


Pasir Berbisik and 
new women's aesthetics 
in Indonesian cinema 

by Intan Paramaditha 

Nan T. Achnas’ Pasir Berbisik (Whispering Sands, 200i)[i] 
fopen notes in new window! was produced during the early 
years of Indonesian reformasi, a new era of democracy after 
the end of New Order regime under Suharto’s authoritarian 
leadership in 1998. It is an important film not only in terms of 
political context but also aesthetics, as the first work directed 
and produced by women with a conscious feminist agenda. [2] 
The film, however, has not been extensively discussed. An 
explanation for this is inaccessibility; it received critical 
acclaim in various international film festivals yet did not have 
a wide distribution. [3]_Even in Indonesia, copies are only 
available in VCD and without subtitles. And there both critics 
and viewers have shown a lack of interest. The film's minimal 
dialogue and slow pace have led to its commercial failure as 
many people find it “simply boring and confusing.”[4]_On the 
other hand, critics tend to see it as an unnecessarily beautiful 
film that is neither “realistic” nor political enough. [5] 



Everyday Daya and her 
mother have to clean their 
house from a pile of sand. 


Set up in a village in East Java in 1960’s, Pasir Berbisik 
presents a complex relationship between a mother, Berlian 
(Christine Hakim), and her teenage daughter, Daya (Dian 
Sastrowardoyo).[6]_Berlian’s husband, Agus (Slamet Rahardjo 
Djarot), had left the family when Daya was still a little child. 

As a single parent, Berlian earns a living by selling jamu, 
Indonesian traditional herbal medicine, and assisting a 
midwife in childbirth and abortion. While Berlian is 
overprotective toward her daughter, Daya constantly 
daydreams about her father's returning as a real hero. 
Meanwhile, external political tension between the military and 
the Indonesian Communist Party threatens the remote areas 
of the country, forcing the mother and daughter to flee from 
their village. In the new place they settle in, the long-lost 
father finally returns and transforms their lives. 







While Pasir Berbisik 
emphasizes on the 
subjective experience of 
“the missing people,” 
Pengkhianatan G30S (30th 
September Movement 
Treason) revolves around 
history’s great players, i.e. 
military generals. 



A shadow puppet, symbol 
of the lost father who 
performed the puppets, is 
reflected on the sand. 



Little Daya watches 
admiringly as her father 
puts on a shadow puppet 
play. 


Offering long, lingering shots of vast landscape of sands, 
mountains, and small villages, the film is stylistically indebted 
to neorealism. As described within Deleuze’s framework, 
space in neorealist films offers subjective images built up of 
“purely optical situations” rather than action (1989: 2), 
reflecting people’s interpretation of their environment and 
circumstances. Characters' actions, as in Pasir Berbisik, do 
not necessarily entail linear progression, and the ways in 
which they behave often do not seem to correspond to their 
immediate situation. Because critics and viewers probably 
receive the film from the point of view of realism - especially 
in terms of the history of neorealism in Indonesia, which has 
focused more on social content instead of aesthetics [7].- they 
may not appreciate that the film's aesthetic subordinates or 
integrates representing the "real" to a psychological and social 
foregrounding of the perspective of its female characters. The 
sands as depicted in the film are more than a physical setting, 
rather something integral to the characters’ world view. 

For example, sometimes we may see a sandstorm that 
prevents people from doing their activities, displaying nature’s 
vital role in shaping the villagers' lives. Every morning Daya 
and her mother have to clean their house from a pile of sand, 
an evocation of the Sisyphus myth in an age of desperation 
where the lives of poor people are easily torn apart by a 
greater power, in this case, the 1965 political turmoil. Time 
and space have a subjective meaning in the film, emphasized 
by a recurrent image of Daya pressing her ears against the 
sands and imagining that they are whispering. 

The film thus gives access to the point of view of marginalized 
peoples so as to illuminate an angle of history often dismissed 
by previous “historical” films.[8].Among those films, 
Pengkhianatan G30S/ PKI (The 30 September Movement 
Treason, 1984), the official film about the 1965 Communist’s 
coup, revolves mainly around stories of the great players, good 
military generals versus the evil communists, and it touches 
very little upon the impact of high politics on poor civilians. [9] 
Additionally, although neorealism has inspired many 
Indonesian filmmakers to present class tensions, their focus is 
usually on poverty and not on women's subjectivity..Even if 
those films try to depict woman’s experience, they are usually 
framed within the perspective of male filmmakers. 

Krishna Sen, a notable critic of Indonesian cinema, praises 
Pasir Berbisik as “an art film” that portrays “the meaningless 
and erratic brutality of that [New Order] regime,” yet she is 
pessimistic about the feminist tone of the film as according to 
her it treats the central characters as only “powerless victims 
of that brutality.”[io]_Sen’s argument can be understood in 












Daya caresses the sands, 
searching for tenderness 
from sand's tactility. 


terms of the lack of critique that Pasir Berbisik offers about 
the narrative of 1965 tragedy, much distorted by 
Pengkhianatan G30S to glorify Suharto and military heroism. 
I would argue that the film creates a strategy to challenge New 
Order history not by providing a contesting narrative closer to 
the actual political conflict, but rather by engaging the 
audience to consider the personal experiences of women in the 
periphery, who were forgotten and silenced in the New Order 
historical films. Within the film's aesthetic, female characters 
need to be understood as seers rather than as real agents 
within contemporaeous or historical temporal continuity. 
Through its cinematic language, Pasir Berbisik explores the 
dimensions of female gaze and female voyeurism as well as 
reappropriates the Oedipal narrative structure. It thus offers a 
new feminine aesthetics that one could hardly find in 
Indonesian cinema since 1926 until the end of the New Order 
era. 



Berlian caresses her 
seemingly ignorant 
daughter who is caressing 
the sands. 



Daya’s village by the sea. 


Women in Indonesian cinema 

The discourse of the representation of women in Indonesia is 
inseparable from Indonesian politics. Until the end of New 
Order period, women’s roles in Indonesian cinema were 
predominantly created by male directors with a male standard 
of aesthetics. Indonesian B-grade films blatantly displayed 
women as fetishized as well as demonized sexual objects. The 
work of serious (male) filmmakers, in more subtle ways, 
usually portrayed one-dimensional female characters who 
followed the old dichotomy of good/bad: idealized versions of 
femininity or "fallen women" in need of moral reform and 
redemption. Women were characterized in a typical New 
Order fashion — as supporters of men and the state who, 
despite their activities in the public sphere, did not forget their 
"nature" as mothers and wives. [lij.The position of women as 
secondary also occurred in the film industry, in which only a 
few women could participate other than as actors. Krishna Sen 
in her much cited work, Indonesian Cinema: Framing the 
New Order notes that, from 1965 to 1985, there were only a 
dozen films directed by women. Moreover, these films inclined 
to uphold the traditional representation of woman: 



“[Women directors] can do little more than imitate 
the middle-of-the-road work of the men, in order 
to gain acceptance and survive” (1994:135). 

Female directors had to internalize masculine perspectives in 
producing their works for the sake of career stability, resulting 
in the lack of women’s voices in the male dominated tradition 
of Indonesian cinema. 


The end of Suharto reign in 1998 marked a new beginning of 







Daya peeps through a hole 
on her house’s door to look 
at her mother. 



Cinematic composition 
frequently emphasizes the 
distance between the 
mother and daughter, 
indicating their lack of 
intimacy. 



Daya, framed in close up, is 
watching her mother. 



Berlian is aware that she is 
being watched by Daya, 
and thus also seems aware 
of the camera. 


democracy and freedom of speech in Indonesian politics, arts, 
and media. Although New Order film regulations and 
censorship were still implemented, people began to openly 
challenge rigid boundaries of gender, class, and ethnicity. The 
first woman director who expressed a feminist stance was Nan 
T. Achnas. Before directing Pasir Berbisik as her first feature 
film, Achnas collaborated with three other young directors - 
Mira Lesmana, Riri Riza, and Rizal Mantovani — to produce 
Kuldesak (Cul-de-Sac, 1998). Released months before the end 
of the regime, the film depicts more a young generation 
rebelling against established bureaucratic system rather than 
feminist themes, but it demonstrates Achnas’ attempt to 
explore women’s subjectivity through a series of long close-up 
shots of the main character, a lonely urban woman who finds 
comfort in her gay best friend, with her voice-over revealing 
her fantasies about love and family. A more bold thesis about a 
women’s film can be seen in Pasir Berbisik , and in terms of its 
production, it is also a manifestation of female bonding 
between Achnas as a director and female colleagues, 
scriptwriter Rayya Makarim and producer Shanty Harmayn, 
who were all relatively new to the film industry at that time. 
The film portrays women as central characters with a depth 
and complexities one could hardly find in earlier films. 

When examining the aspect of gender in Indonesian cinema, 
Sen focuses her analysis on Suci Sang Primadona (1977, Suci 
the Prima Donna), directed by Arifin C. Noer. Despite that 
film's moral tone in the script about a sexually liberated Prima 
Donna who finally realizes her "true" identity as a mother, Sen 
argues, the female character's body is visually eroticized to 
fulfill a male spectator's fantasy(Sen: 145). These conflicting 
agendas in that film more generally characterize the prevalent 
male perspective shaping Indonesian mainstream cinema, 
which exemplifies Laura Mulvey’s theory of the gaze in “Visual 
Pleasure and Narrative Cinema.” Mulvey borrows from Freud 
the concept of scopophilia, the pleasure of looking at another 
person as an object, and argues that the gaze is exclusively 
masculine. Women on cinema are women on display, 
providing an access to the (male) spectator to play with a 
voyeuristic fantasy (1989:16). A female character is objectified 
by different levels of the gaze: the characters in the film and 
the spectators in the auditorium. Her body implies the erotic 
“to-be-looked-at-ness;” she becomes the signifier of male 
desire (19). 

What is interesting to me here are the ways that Pasir berbisik 
complicates Mulvey’s theory and its Indonesian patriarchal 
context by problematizing the look of the camera, the 
characters, and the spectators. Through her feminist lens, 
director Nan T. Achnas allows the spectator to see from the 
eyes of a woman (director and characters) and to explore the 







Berlian works at home 
making traditional herbal 
medicine. 



However, as we see Berlian 
tenderly applying a 
traditional face mask onto 
her daughter’s face, we get 
an indication of the 
complexity of Berlian’s 
harsh but loving character. 


possibility of how women can be in control of, or at least 
negotiate, (cinema's and, within the film, men's) "look." 

Challenging the gaze 

The film opens with an image of a shadow puppet reflected on 
the sands, filling the mise-en-scene with symbols that recur 
throughout the film. Daya remembers her father as a 
puppeteer who traveled around and told stories to villagers. As 
she grows up, she often plays with puppets to console her as 
she longs for her lost father. The shadow of the puppet is thus 
the shadow of the father, who is absent until half of the film 
but lingers in the memory of the daughter. The sands have a 
softness and tremendous power, on the other hand, that 
parallels the dualism of the mother, portrayed as both loving 
and stern. 

The beginning of the film establishes the relationship between 
Daya, the mother, and the sands as the camera lingers on a 
barren land out of which Daya appears in an extreme long 
shot. She walks closer to the camera and throws herself on the 
sands, listening to their whisper and humming. Later her 
mother appears from the same direction and walks toward 
her. She bends down and caresses Daya while her daughter, 
feigning ignorance of the mother's presence, tries to feel 
grains of sands. The feminine imagery of mother and daughter 
searching for tenderness from skin and sands foreshadows the 
main storyline, which revolves around the affection as well as 
tensions between the two women. 

The first sequence in which the audience can see interaction 
and dialogue between mother and daughter begins with a long 
shot of a village as Daya’s voice-over is heard: 



The film also presents a 
complex pattern of women's 
looking. Daya peeps 
through the midwife’s 
window to see her mother 
working. 


“As long as I can remember, there were only two of 
us. Mother and I. Berlian, the hardest stone.” 

The scene cuts to a door of a traditional bamboo house shot 
from a low angle. Daya enters the mise-en-scene, approaches 
the door, kneels, and peeps through the keyhole. A subjective 
shot shows Berlian cooking jamu. From Berlian, the camera 
moves to show Daya, now framed in close up, and while she is 
watching her mother the girl starts counting, 

“One, two, three.” 

On the count of three, Berlian suddenly turns her head toward 
her daughter, the camera, and the spectator. Daya 
immediately stops watching and hides, while Berlian turns her 
head again and continues working. As the camera shifts from 






Berlian, once again, is 
looking at Daya (and the 
camera), disrupting the 
voyeuristic pleasure of 
looking on unbeknownst to 
the person seen. 



Among the three women, 
Berlian is the only person 
aware of being watched. 
What Daya looks at is the 
"hidden" world of women's 
culture. 



The film offers intimate 
feminine images, such as 
when Berlian rubs the 
midwife’s chest with body 
warming oil. 


Berlian to Daya, hiding behind the door, the spectator can 
hear Daya’s voice-over, 

“Mother always knows where I am.” 

As Daya gets up and opens the door, the scene shifts from 
outside to inside, where Berlian is crushing herbs. Without 
looking at Daya, she says coldly, 

“Why did it take so long to fetch water?” 

Daya, framed from behind, replies, 

“I was just going to do it.” 

Berlian stops crushing, gazes at Daya and says, 

“Child, come here.” 

Her voice now sounds surprisingly calm. When Daya sits 
down on the floor and faces her mother, Berlian caresses her 
hair, picks up a bowl of traditional facemask, and applies it on 
Daya’s face as sun protection. As she is doing this she says, 

“It’s very hot outside. How many times do I have to 
tell you not to go to the bushes?” Daya ignores her 
mother’s look and says there was nothing harmful 
there. 

Suddenly Berlian’s voice sounds harsh again as she reminds 
her daughter, 

“People around here say girls shouldn’t go there. 

It’s forbidden.” 

Daya replies in a casual tone, “But you always go there.” 

Berlian stops applying the mask on her daughter’s face. She 
gazes at her for a while before she finally gives Daya a big bowl 
of herbs and commands her, in an austere manner, 

“Dry this.” 

The sequence demonstrates the intricate relationship between 
Berlian and Daya. Berlian is visualized as a cold-hearted 
mother who limits her daughter’s freedom, but the scene 
where she applies the facemask onto her daughter’s face 
implies the intimacy of touching. Daya, however, does not 
understand her mother’s love and views her as domineering 
and restricting. When we are aligned with Daya’s gaze, the 
film puts us in the daughter's position, allowing us to enter 
into her subjectivity and listen to her voice as a young girl. We 







The midwife performs 
abortions. 


see another woman through her eyes, but rather than being 
eroticized, the woman under scrutiny is presented as an 
omniscient mother, fully aware that she is being watched by 
another character, and thus implicitly by the cinematic 
apparatus. She seems totally in control of the gaze — since on 
the count of three, Daya as well as the camera and the 
spectator have to stop viewing and hide. The mother not only 
disrupts Daya’s action but also image continuity. Berlian’s 
omnipotence is even confirmed later by a male character who 
tells Daya, 

“Your mother has an eye behind her head.” 


To page 2 
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The film's narrative presents 
a doubling, perhaps tripling 
of women gaining 
knowledge through looking. 
Here, Berlian places herself 
in Daya’s peeping place, As 
she puts herself in her 
Daya’s position, she tries to 
align herself with her 
daughter’s gaze, perhaps to 
understand how her 
daughter is growing in 
knowledge. 



Dead, anonymous bodies by 
the sea indicate how the 
narrative deals with the 1965 
political turmoil as an almost 
obscure background 
element in the villagers' 
lives. 


Another sequence provides an expanded narrative tracing 
Berlian’s power over the gaze. First, in Berlian’s house in the 
evening, she gives Daya a warm drink to have a good sleep. 
She then leaves for her neighbor’s house, a midwife, to assist 
a pregnant woman in labor. When Daya hears a woman’s 
voice screaming from pain, she jumps out of bed and rushes 
toward the door. The scene now shifts to the outside of the 
midwife’s house. Once again, in voyeuristic fashion, Daya 
peeps through a window to see her mother, the midwife, and 
the pregnant woman. Recurring in the film is a visual motif of 
walls with gaps between the boards, indicating the interplay 
between the image of the house - traditionally seen as a 
claustrophobic domestic space — and the rupture within that 
space through which a female character can connect with 
other women. 

Similar to the previous sequence, Daya, the camera, and the 
spectator are in the position of watching the mother. Daya 
counts until three, and as the spectator can predict, the 
mother looks at all her viewers. Among the three women in 
the mise-en-scene, Berlian is the only person aware of being 
watched. As she looks at her daughter (and us), Daya hides 
her face from the mother’s gaze and stops watching. After the 
baby is delivered and the scream fades out, we have a long 
shot of Berlian looking at the camera again. She gets up from 
the bed and approaches the camera. When she opens the 
door, she finds Daya asleep on the bench by the window. As 
she gazes through the window, in the same way as when Daya 
watched her before, the film frames a close-up shot of a figure 
peeping into the room. This time the audience is not aligned 
with Daya’s point of view but the mother’s. 

Now we are following both the camera and the mother’s eyes, 
looking into the midwife’s room. The scene shows the 
midwife sitting on the floor, looking exhausted, and it soon 
cuts to the close-up shot of Berlian, who is still looking 
through the window. This is followed by another shot of the 
room in which Berlian helps the ill-looking midwife to sit on 
the bed. Berlian sits closely by her side, rubbing her chest 
with body warming oil. Then a young woman appears after 
knocking on the door impatiently, insisting on having an 
abortion. The woman comes in, leading the film to a series of 
shots where Berlian and the midwife perform the abortion. 







“Hot weather makes people 
more hostile” was Berlian’s 
only explanation for this 
violence. 



Two men stare at Daya, but 
the mother interrupts their 
voyeuristic desire. 



Daya walks in ignorance, 
captured by the male gaze. 



Another scream is heard, and finally, the two women receive 
their payment. Another abortion and another childbirth are 
repetitively shown in that room, plunging the spectator into 
the banality of giving life and ending it. 

Afterward the film cuts back to the close-up shot of Berlian 
peeping into the window. This gives the impression that the 
series of childbirth and abortion that we saw were only in her 
imagination. By placing herself in Daya’s peeping place, the 
mother tries to put herself in her daughter’s position and 
align with her daughter’s gaze. The film thus complexly 
underscores that voyeuristic desire is not necessarily male 
and hence the cinematic and narrative structure make a 
female gaze possible and necessary. What Daya - and later 
her mother - watches is not sexualized, but the work of 
women in a domestic setting: brewing, crushing herbs, giving 
birth. The activities seem to be trifling, monotonous, and 
banal, yet they bind these marginalized women together in 
their endeavor to survive. 

The idea of women frankly seeing other women’s private lives 
challenges New Order historical films, in which the male 
heroes have the privilege of looking into the lives of 
anonymous civilians before they decide on important actions. 
In Pengkhianatan G30S/ PKI, some scenes depict poor 
people complaining about soaring food prices to present the 
film's negative outlook on President Sukarno’s 
authoritarianism and alignment with the Communist Party. 
They set up a framework for the audience to justify military 
intervention. In contrast, with this historical event treated as 
an almost obscure background, Pasir Berbisik detaches its 
worldview from grand political schemes. When villagers 
gather to see dead bodies by the sea, Berlian only explains 
that in a hot, dry season people tend to be more hostile to one 
another. Clearly this is an inadequate explanation that 
alienates the audience from the real political context, yet such 
dialogue may lead viewers to understand that they are here 
seeing bloody history from the perspective of the people that 
are missing. 

Daya’s way of looking, furthermore, proposes a different 
dimension of voyeurism, which cannot be categorized as 
perversion but rather, as the desire to unravel the mysteries 
of life. Her curiosity hence shows that the Oedipal desire to 
solve a crucial riddle is not exclusively masculine. 

Mulvey claims that the “conditions of screening and narrative 
conventions give the spectator an illusion of looking in on a 
private world” (17). Within this framework, Sen points out 
how female characters in Indonesian cinema do not control 




Daya enjoys liberating her 
body without acknowledging 
the presence of others. 



Berlian returns and 
interrupts Suwito’s 
voyeuristic gaze. 



Delima, Daya’s aunt, is a 
sensual Tayub dancer. 



Daya feels closer to her aunt 
than to her mother. 


how much they are exposed. Referring to Annette Kuhn, who 
argues that an important part in enjoying voyeurism is the 
object’s ignorance of being watched in a “caught unawares” 
pose, Sen provides examples from voyeuristic shots in 7 
Wanita dalam Tugas Rahasia (Seven Women on a Secret 
Mission) in which women sleep on the ground with legs apart 
(1994:153). Pasir Berbisik challenges the illusion of 
unawareness. Since the very first scene, Berlian’s 
omnipotence is emphasized. She is not only conscious of 
being watched, but she also disrupts the pleasure of viewing 
activity. Every time she returns Daya’s (and our) gaze, Daya 
has to hide, and the spectator also has to stop looking. 

It is important, however, to note that the film does not 
completely escape the male gaze. Some sequences present 
male characters who take pleasure in seeing women, yet the 
male gaze in the film is always interrupted by the mother. In 
a sequence in which two male customers are drinking jamu in 
Berlian’s little shop, we are presented a point-of-view shot of 
men catching a glimpse of Daya, who is walking from 
screenleft. We can only see Daya for a moment because the 
camera immediately moves to focus on Berlian, now alerted 
that her daughter is being watched. One man comments 
about how Daya has grown up as she is passing by. The two 
men laugh, which makes Berlian uneasy. As they are laughing 
and enjoying their view of Daya, Berlian drops a plate with a 
cold look. The noise alarms the two men; they stop staring 
and turn their heads from Daya to her mother. 

With Berlian interrupting male voyeurism, the film 
foregrounds an interplay in which the gaze of both male and 
female characters is contested. As a result, the spectator’s 
identification with male characters is disrupted. In her 
“Afterthoughts” Mulvey refines her proposition, much 
criticized for dismissing women from the audience, by 
arguing for the experience of “masculinization” of both male 
and female spectators when watching film. Using Duel in the 
Sun as her object of analysis, Mulvey claims that female 
protagonists are unable to achieve a stable sexual identity 
since they move back and forth from passive femininity and 
regressive masculinity (1989: 29). This instability is parallel 
to the dilemma of the female spectators, who unconsciously 
enjoy the freedom of action of a male hero and thus adopt the 
masculine point of view, yet ironically they are left unfulfilled, 
for the masculinization remains a fantasy, or as Mulvey puts 
it, “restless in its transvestite clothes” (1989: 29-30). Pasir 
Berbisik responds to these boundaries; it allows for a female 
gaze by aligning the spectator with Daya’s voyeurism, making 
the gaze of female character and spectator possible. At the 
same time, it destabilizes the masculinity of the gaze by 
presenting Berlian as a castrator of male voyeuristic pleasure. 







Daya, who always wants to 
identify herself with Delima, 
learns Tayub dance. 



The burning of the village 
forces Daya and her mother 
to flee. 



Daya and Berlian are trying 
to find a new place to live. 



The framing often contrasts 
the smallness of the 
characters to the vastness of 


Berlian's severity contrasts with her sister Delima's sexiness. 
As an erotic Tayub dancer, Daya’s aunt offers a completely 
different version of femininity. [13] [open notes in new 
windowl She represents the prostitute figure that New Order 
cinema would condemn or save, yet the film provides her 
agency with her sexuality. [iqhLike Berlian, she is not afraid 
of the male gaze, but instead of looking at men with disgust, 
she seduces men with her eyes. Berlian begins to worry when 
Delima teaches Daya erotic dance. Every time Daya watches 
her aunt dancing with admiration, Berlian always calls the 
daughter and interrupts the scene. Berlian’s hostility toward 
erotic dance and the male gaze it invites is emphasized in a 
sequence where Daya, unaware of her surroundings, 
practices dancing. Captured in a long shot, she enjoys 
liberating her body without acknowledging the presence of 
others. We soon learn that there is a spectator, however — 
Suwito (Didi Petet), a vile merchant who desires Daya, faces 
Daya like a spectator in the auditorium. As soon as Daya’s 
mother appears from the screenright, she returns the 
merchant’s gaze, looks at her ignorant daughter, and calls 
her: “Child!” Daya stops dancing and follows her mother. 
Once again, the male character and the spectator are not 
allowed to engage in a long, continuous activity of voyeurism. 

Protective mother and symbolic order 

The sequences discussed indicate Berlian’s ambiguous 
character. She is a loving and at the same time harsh and 
controlling mother who prohibits all curiosity and pleasure. 
She is the mother whom Daya is dependent upon and from 
whom the daughter wants to flee. The complex relationship 
between Berlian and Daya in the film reflects the 
psychological relation between mother and child in the 
imaginary realm. Describing that psychological mechanism, 
Mulvey draws on Lacan to indicate how a woman has two 
options: 

“Either she must gracefully give way to the world, 
the Name of the Father and the Law, or else 
struggle to keep her child down with her in the 
half-light of the imaginary” (1989: 29). 

Instead of submitting Daya to patriarchy, which is 
established by suppressing femininity, Berlian chooses the 
second option: protecting her daughter and keeping her 
within the maternal sphere. 









the landscape. 



The two women finally arrive 
at the new village. 



Delima visits Daya and gives 
the girl a red kebaya. Daya's 
mother is watching jealously. 



Daya, wearing the red 
kebaya given by her aunt, is 
looking at her reflection on 
the mirror. 


In Lacan’s topographic mode of human development, the 
Imaginary is the phase in which the border between a child 
and the (m)other is not rigidly distinct. The mirror stage 
gives the infant the first experience of personal unity as the 
infant is looking at his/her reflection in the mirror, but even 
this coherence is “guaranteed” by the mother. Jacqueline 
Rose in the introduction to Lacan’s Feminine Sexuality 
stresses mother’s dominant role in the child’s recognition of 
his/her “salutary imago” since it is through the mother’s look 
and presence that the child perceives himself as a whole 
(1982: 30). This explains a child’s dependency on his/her 
mother in discovering him/herself. The mirror stage, 
nevertheless, is not only a phase of finding excitement in 
seeing images but also a phase of misrecognition where the 
human imago “dominates the entire dialectic of the child’s 
behaviour in the presence of his similars.” Lacan further 
illustrates: 

"The child who strikes another says that he has 
been struck; the child who sees another fall, cries. 
Similarly, it is by means of an identification with 
the other than he sees the whole gamut of 
reactions of bearing and display, whose structural 
ambivalence is clearly revealed in his behavior, 
the slave being identified with the despot, the 
actor with the spectator, the seduced with the 
seducer." (1977:19). 

Seeing his/her image reflected outside, the child keeps 
identifying him/herself with the other, given that he/she still 
cannot clearly define who is viewing and who is viewed. The 
mother, whose body a child feels undifferentiated from as a 
baby, is the one he/she is identified with. 

Dependency and (mis)identification are recurring themes 
throughout the film. Berlian’s act of calling her daughter 
"Anak" (Child) instead of "Daya," which means "ability" or 
"power" in Indonesian language, underlines the mother- 
daughter dyad in the Imaginary where totality and separation 
are not completely achieved. By calling her daughter “Anak” 
(Child), Berlian claims that Daya’s existence cannot be 
separated from her as “Ibu” (Mother). Daya in turn is 
obsessed with her mother voyeuristically as a child searches 
for her own image projected onto the other. Yet mother’s 
rigidity that forbids all pleasures, including the pleasure of 
looking, makes it difficult for Daya to identify with her. The 
sands, therefore, serve as a displacement of the mother 
image, offering Daya more gentleness and comfort. 


When Delima comes and stays with the mother and daughter, 
Daya feels a warmer affection than she receives from her 









Daya becomes identical with 
the image of the aunt she 
admires. 



Daya and her friend sneak 
out to see the Tayub dance. 



mother. In a sequence where Daya looks at herself in the 
mirror, allowing the spectator to see her dancing and 
imitating her aunt, she becomes identical with the image of 
the aunt she admires. Berlian does not allow this, as 
according to Rose, a mother does not “mirror the child to 
itself; she grants an image to the child, which her presence 
instantly deflects” (1982: 30). Berlian gets vexed when one 
night Daya sneaks out to watch Delima dancing with men. In 
the morning, she burns Daya’s red kebaya[ 15] given by 
Delima, a violent gesture that can be interpreted forbidding 
identification. 

A "normal" subjectivity can be achieved when a child leaves 
the Imaginary and enters the Symbolic Order, in which 
he/she acquires language and marks him/herself as different 
from the other. Unlike the Imaginary where the prominent 
figure is the mother, The Symbolic Order is regulated by the 
Name-of the-Father: 

"... The attribution of procreation to the father 
can only be the effect of a pure signifier, of a 
recognition, not of a real father, but of what 
religion has taught us to refer to as the Name-of- 
the-Father." 

"Of course there is no need of a signifier to be a 
father, any more than to be dead, but without a 
signifier, no one would ever know anything about 
either state of being." (Lacan 1977:199) 


Delima teases men with her 
erotic dance. 



After watching the dance, 
Daya comes home and sees 
her mother burn the red 
kebaya. 


The father in the Symbolic Order is not the flesh-and-blood 
father, but a paternal image representing the law, order, and 
the rational world governed by the Phallus. Only by 
repressing the maternal/Imaginary, can one access a place in 
the Symbolic Order, a patriarchal world which requires one to 
be regulated, signified, and judged within masculine 
parameters. As Lacan’s topography can be read as both 
diachronic and synchronic, the Imaginary does not always 
end when the Symbolic begins (Grosz 1990: 73). And if one 
reads topography as synchronic, it entails understanding that 
the Imaginary coexists with the Symbolic in an individual's 
life as a binary opposition. People inevitably overlap the two 
modes of relating to self and world, and each mode bears 
meaning only in relation to the other. 

Berlian’s over-protective gestures make her seem like an 
egocentric mother unable to admit her daughter’s 
independence, yet her own traumatizing experience as a 



Delima bids farewell to her 
niece. 



Agus, the long lost father 
finally returns. 



An image of father telling 
fantastic stories to his 
daughter replaces the 
relationship between mother 
and daughter. 



woman forces her to interfere with the Symbolic. In this film, 
the Symbolic refers to the masculine sphere of the 1965 
violent conflict. The film gives more emphasis on the 
experience of individuals, especially women as victims, and 
later survivors, against a greater force. As a village woman, 
Berlian has to flee and relocate after witnessing her home 
burned. As a wife, she has to let her husband leave the family 
to seek an adventure, "something out there" — anything but 
domesticity that is claustrophobic from the masculine 
viewpoint. Culture in the Symbolic, which determines 
appropriate gender roles, tends to exclude non-conformist 
women. Raising a child without a husband and earning 
money from performing abortions, a woman like Berlian does 
not then meet the moral standards set up by Javanese 
society. 

Furthermore, women’s sexuality has no place in the Symbolic 
other than to fulfill man’s desire. Since Berlian witnesses how 
sexually liberated women — especially her sister — are 
objectified, she views woman’s sexuality as a threat. The act 
of burning Daya’s kebaya is difficult to read as it does not 
seem to encourage female bonding, but it can also be seen as 
Berlian’s distinct way to survive within the Symbolic. Berlian 
is the imaginary Phallic mother who denies her annihilation 
by disturbing the masculine world, especially where the Law 
of the Father imposes separation, violence, and rigid gender 
roles. Due to the absence of the father figure in the first part 
of the film, Berlian incorporates both the mother and father 
principle by becoming the source of love as well as the law for 
Daya. This complex mother figure is relatively new in 
Indonesian cinema since mothers in the New Order period 
were usually imagined as both submissive and supportive. 
[i6]_Even an interesting, resistant mother character in Teguh 
Karya’s much-admired film Ibundci (Mother, 1986), 
eventually supports the Symbolic through her role as a 
unifying figure of class and ethnic differences under the New 
Order’s multicultural umbrella. 

While Berlian tries to protect her daughter, Daya goes 
through a series of imaginary identifications to discover 
herself. She seeks a total concept of “I” without the mother as 
she keeps identifying with her aunt and feeding her Oedipal 
desire with fantasies about her father’s adventures. Her 
voyeuristic desires to see what her mother is doing and what 
is forbidden indicate her wish to discover adulthood. While 
she tries to make sense of her mother’s work as a jamu seller 
and midwife’s assistant, her gaze upon her aunt as an erotic 
dancer is filled with adoration. Acting as the law for Daya, as 
the substitute for an absent father figure, Berlian does 
everything to disrupt her daughter’s gaze since she is afraid of 
the horror in the Symbolic Order, especially the annihilation 







of women's agency, that Daya might discover. 


Agus sells Daya to Suwito 
the vile merchant. 



Agus is watching the sexual 
harassment experienced by 
his daughter from a rear 
view mirror. 



Suwito, in desire, asks Daya 
to touch her own body 
sexually. 



In this scene showing sexual 
violence, the 

cinematography prevents 
Daya from being an 
eroticized spectacle. 


The threat of the Symbolic comes to life for Berlian when her 
husband, Agus, returns after “not knowing anywhere else to 
go” and begs her to accept him. Filmic images of the father 
narrating fantastic stories to his admiring daughter suddenly 
take over the authority of the mother, perturbing the 
equilibrium established previously when Berlian acted as 
both mother and father. Agus’ sudden appearance in the lives 
of mother and daughter leads to tragedy as he sells Daya’s 
body for money to Suwito the merchant. The film reaches its 
climax with a disturbing scene in which Suwito orders Daya 
to masturbate in front of him. In Suwito’s living room, Suwito 
and Daya are sitting face to face. A shot/ reverse shot is 
established between the two characters, contrasting Suwito in 
desire and Daya in agony. While rubbing his own thighs, 
Suwito asks Daya to touch her own body. The camera 
photographs Daya from over the shoulder of Suwito as he 
commands her to touch her nipple with her right hand and 
put the other hand under her skirt. Daya’s father is waiting in 
Suwito’s car outside, but once in a while he looks inside 
through the rearview mirror. This is the most troubling 
sequence exposing Daya’s powerlessness and inability to fight 
back. The two men, on the other hand, are in control; Suwito 
keeps ordering Daya to touch herself as he is watching and 
masturbating, and Agus is in total surveillance while looking 
at the mirror. Without the presence of the protecting mother, 
Suwito’s orders reflect the language in the Symbolic. He is the 
father who is naming, coercing Daya to acquire the language 
of male desire by making her aware of her body parts and the 
pleasure they produce for men. 

After the previous series of sequences showing women 
challenging the gaze, this scene of sexual violence becomes 
problematic for showing a helpless teenager commodified by 
her father and sexually abused by another man. Such an 
abusive moment might eventually lead us to the same 
conclusion as Krishna Sen when she talks about the 
victimization of female characters. Yet even in such a difficult 
moment in which the protective mother’s gaze is absent, the 
mise-en-scene and composition prevent Daya from becoming 
an eroticized spectacle. Throughout the scene we do not see 
nudity; all the touching and caressing are going on 
underneath Daya’s clothes, making it impossible for the 
spectator to get pleasure from the sight of her. Nan T. Achnas 
describes a powerful contradiction in the mise-en-scene, 
which subjects Daya’s body to a male gaze on the one hand, 
yet on the other hand does not satisfy the audience’s gaze and 
results in the frustration of spectator desire. The composition 
offers what Teresa de Lauretis refers to as a “desexualization 
of violence” as a form of aesthetics in women’s cinema (1987: 






Berlian takes revenge by 
poisoning her husband to 
death. 



Berlian insists that Daya 
leave the village so the 
daughter can seek her own 
path. 



Berlian turns her back 
against Daya. 



146). Daya suffers from a mental breakdown in the 
harassment scene and its aftermath, but then we meet 
Berlian again. Having realized what her husband did to Daya, 
she decides to end Agus’ life by poisoning him. The mother, 
seemingly excluded by the Law of the Father, reappears and 
saves her daughter. 

Even though killing the father returns power to the mother, 
the film's ending leads away from the Imaginary, with Berlian 
asking Daya to leave the village because “there is nothing left 
anymore.” Daya pleads to stay with her mother, but now 
Berlian wants separation. This can be read as yielding to the 
power of the Symbolic, which insists on separation from the 
mother. But a more optimistic interpretation can be made as 
Berlian starts to call her daughter by her real name, “Daya” 
(power/ability) instead of “Anak” or “Child.” She has 
entrusted Daya with her independent existence and subject- 
hood, a conclusion visualized in an extreme long shot of Daya 
facing her mother yet separated by a wide landscape. 

At the end, the camera photographs Daya looking at her 
mother, and as in the earlier sequence, we are presented a 
point-of-view shot in which Berlian is seen through Daya’s 
eyes. From a low angle, Berlian appears in full shot, turning 
her back against Daya, who is counting, “One, two, three...” 
Daya stops, but the mother does not turn her head. As she 
keeps counting, the screen gets dark and the film fades into 
the credit title. 

Inventing language, contesting narrative 

Mulvey argues in “Film, Feminism, and the Avant Garde” 
that to counter the objectification of women prevalent in 
Hollywood classical cinema, feminist film should define a 
new language which “disrupts aesthetic unity” and “forces the 
spectator’s attention on the means of production” (1989: 

120). Feminine aesthetics for Mulvey is therefore a de- 
aestheticization of women as the object of the gaze. By 
foregrounding a mother who is aware of the gaze and is 
capable of interrupting the male gaze, Pasir Berbisik tears 
down illusion as a necessary condition of voyeurism. The 
masculine aesthetics is challenged by women who engage in 
and negotiate with the gaze: Daya pursues a voyeurism more 
based on a desire for knowledge rather than perverseness. 
Berlian the mother sees everything, loses control, and gains it 
back. 

The narrative, however, is not totally destroyed. Rather it 
leads to what Mulvey considered an exemplary model of 






Daya keeps counting as she 
used to do, but her mother 
does not turn her head. 



Eliana Eliana (2002), 
another mother-daughter 
film produced after the fall of 
Suharto regime in Indonesia. 



Love for Share (2006), 
another post-Suharto 
Indonesian film made by a 
woman director. It criticizes 
polygamy in Indonesia. 


feminist cinema — “passionate detachment” within the 
audience. While the style focuses on the experience of the 
image in itself, instead of on movement and the causal 
relation between action and image, it does not mean the film 
fails to utilize the progression of images. The marker of time 
here is not "real" historical time (i.e., the resolution of the 
1965 political conflict), but a phase of growing, part of a 
personal experience of the character. Achnas subtly uses 
affect, especially in the depiction of sexual violence, to move 
the spectator emotionally. The film maintains a coherent 
narrative, but one that presents a feminine subjectivity that 
insists on its own expression. 

In the end Daya’s realization of her mother’s love shows an 
inversion of the Oedipal drama. The shift from the desire for 
the father toward the mother echoes De Lauretis’ 
counterargument to Mulvey’s “prescription to destroy all 
pleasure in the text.” Instead of being anti-narrative, a film 
should be “narrative and oedipal with a vengeance;” it should 
represent “the duplicity of the oedipal scenario itself and the 
specific contradiction of the female subject in it” (De Lauretis 
1987:108). Pasir Berbisik literally ends with a revenge of a 
castrated mother, hurt and abused, yet she manages to gain 
her power back from the father. It is a valorization of the 
maternal voice and female bonding which, instead of being 
repressed, exist within and can even shatter masculine Law. 

It is a film made by a female director celebrating strong 
female characters and feminine imagery, a powerful example 
of De Lauretis’ conception of a feminist cinema which 
addresses “all points of identification (with character, image, 
camera) as female, feminine, or feminist” (1987:133). The 
sands as the backdrop of the whole story are an evocation of 
the feminine in terms of softness and tactility. The strength of 
the sands, which determines the lives of the people in the 
village, is analogous to the mother’s persistence. Finally, the 
complexity of the mother, who is protective yet does not 
make herself available to be a moral model of femininity, 
challenges the Ibu (mother) prototype idealized in the 
Indonesian New Order period as sacrificing, patient, and 
nurturing figures. 

Four years after Pasir Berbisik was released, more women 
entered the Indonesian film industry as directors, producers, 
or scriptwriters. Another "mother and daughter" film 
appeared a year later. Eliana Eliana (2002) is a road movie 
about mother and daughter who explore the city in a sense of 
modern female flanerie, trying to understand their relation to 
each other amidst the clash of modernity and tradition.[17] 
The latest “woman’s” film is Berbagi Suami (Love For Share, 
2006), shown in several international film festivals such as 
Tribeca Film Festival and Vancouver International Film 






Festival. The director, Nia Dinata, feels more at home with 
the comedy genre, but her film shows a concern for women’s 
issues. Criticizing the phenomenon of polygamy in Indonesia, 
she also complicates the gaze by foregrounding the queer 
gaze in the film’s lesbian subplot. The changing political 
scene in Indonesia has enabled a redefinition of aesthetics, 
which were formerly defined by masculine standards, and has 
allowed filmmakers to voice women’s experience in the face 
of the nation’s constant struggle to reconceptualize its 
identity in terms of ethnic, religion, gender, and class. 
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Notes 

1 .1 am grateful to Julia Lesage, Alain J.-J Cohen, and Gaik Cheng 
Khoo for their suggestions for strengthening this essay, f return to 
page onel 

2. In my interview with Nan Achnas in 2001, she revealed that the 
film was a way for her to “break the glass ceiling.” In early 2002, the 
Department of Philosophy, University of Indonesia invited her to 
participate in a discussion called “Whispering Feminism in Pasir 
Berbisik.” 

3. The film won awards for best cinematography and best director in 
the Asia-Pacific Film Festival (2001). It was also nominated for best 
film in the Rotterdam International Film Festival (2002). 

4. Joko Anwar, “2001 Hints at Signs of Film Industry Recovery,” 

The Jakarta Post, December 12, 2001. 

5. In an Indonesian leading newspaper, Totot Indrarto criticized the 
film’s unrealistic portrayal of poor people as a result of the middle 
class perspective of the filmmaker (“Mencari Problem ke Negeri 
Antah Berantah,” Kompas, September 2, 2001). Since there is no 
reference to time and place, argues journalist Wilis Pinidji, Pasir 
Berbisik merely offers a beautiful “poet’s dream” or “a fairy tale 
from a neverland” with no concern on real issues (“Dongeng Pesisir 
Antah Berantah.” Gatra, September 3, 2001). Meanwhile, senior 
critic J.B. Kristanto in a discussion on “Rationalism in Film” 
(October 3, 2001) claims that although Pasir Berbisik should be 
read as an allegory, it is flawed because it often contradicts its own 
logic. 

6. The casting of Christine Hakim as the leading female role here 
confirms the film’s feminist position as she is the most prominent 
Indonesian senior actress. She has won many awards and sat on the 
board of the jury of the Cannes Film Festival. 

7. Neorealism was introduced in the 1950’s by filmmaker Usmar 
Ismail to respond to commercial films that failed to portray “the real 
face of Indonesia” See Salim Said, Shadows of the Silver Screen 
(Jakarta: The Lontar Foundation, 1991), pp. 53-54. 

8. Indonesian New Order era was marked by great audience interest 
in historical films, many of which are government-funded 






propaganda films promoting the New Order military ideology. 

9 .1 regard the film as “official” since it was funded by Suharto to 
commemorate the death of military generals, to demonize 
communism, and to emphasize the role of the army in replacing the 
"old" Order after the 30 September 1965 coup. Other than that, 
representations related to the coup were discouraged. 
Pengkhianatan G30S was aired annually on the national television 
until Suharto stepped down in 1998. Studies have shown that the 
“coup” was staged by the U.S.-sponsored Indonesian military to 
overthrow Sukarno’s power. More reference on this can be seen in 
Benedict Anderson and Ruth T. McVey, A Preliminary Analysis of 
the October 1,1965, Coup in Indonesia (New York: Modern 
Indonesia Project, Southeast Asia program, Cornell University, 

1971) and Saskia Wieringa, Sexual Politics in Indonesia , (New York: 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2002). 

10. Krishna Sen, “Film Revolution? Women are Now on Both Sides 
of the Camera” ( Inside Indonesia, July-September 2005 

< http: / /www.insideindonesia.org/edit8 2 /p 14 sen.html > 1. 

11. Ibu or mother in the New Order period plays an important role 
in preserving the state power as the one who “looks after her family, 
a group, a class, a company, or the state without demanding any 
power or prestige in return” (Madelon Djajadiningrat- 
Niewenhuis,“Ibuism and Priyayization: Path to Power?,” in Elseth 
Locher-Scholten and Anke Niehofs, eds, Indonesian Women in 
Focus: Past and Present Notions (Dordrecht: Foris, 1987). 

12. The shadow puppet image accompanied by Javanese music 
shown at the beginning of the film also echoes Peter Weir’s The 
Year of Living Dangerously (1982), the first international film set 
in 1965 Indonesia. Both films associate shadow puppetry with 
violence (either by the state or patriarchy), but while Weir’s film 
revolves around Western characters in the turbulent Jakarta, 
Achnas focuses on marginalized women living outside the capital 
city who are nonetheless affected by the coup. 

13. Tayub is a social dance from Java known for its sensuality and is 
often associated with prostitution. In this dance, female dancers 
usually ask the male audience to join them on stage. The dance can 
involve a lot of touching, and after the performance, it is common 
that men still want to pay to get more than just a dance. \return to 
pa g e 2] 

14. A film about Tayub dancer called Nji Ronggeng was made in 
1969. Challenging Mulvey’s conception of male gaze, David Hanan 
argues that Nji Ronggeng presents a female dancer who does not let 
her body become objectified visually by male characters on screen. 
However, he also points out that at the narrative level, the film has 
to compromise with the New Order gender ideology, resulting in a 
cliched resolution in which the protagonist chooses to be a 





homemaker. 


15. Traditional Javanese clothing for women. 

16. Eric Sasono in his article, "Single-Parent pada Sinema 
Indonesia,” does not specifically indicate the changing role of the 
mother in Indonesian cinema. However, he observes how the ideal 
family ideology consisting of a father, a mother, and two children 
promoted during the Suharto era was challenged by single-parent 
characters in the post-Suharto films. 

17. While produced and co-written by women, Eliana Eliana was 
directed by male director Riri Riza. Riza, who made Kuldesak with 
Achnas, always engage with such themes as generation gap and 
gender instability. Two of his internationally acclaimed films, 

Eliana Eliana and Gie, subtly represent homoeroticism in addition 
to the main plot foregrounding characters who challenge paternal/ 
state authority. 
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L’AVVENTURA 
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The bourgeoisie is also a 
class: class as character in 
Michelangelo Antonioni's 
L'Avventura 

by Frank P. Tomasulo 


Interpretation of any artwork — including cinema — carries 
with it an implicit or an explicit ideology. This is especially 
true for the Marxist film critic who studies the intersection of 
cinema, society, and politics within a particular historical 
conjunction, elevating these ideological issues from 
background assumptions to the foreground of the critical 
enterprise. Too often, however, vulgar Marxists and neo- 
Stalinists have sought the "social equivalent of art" only in the 
work's manifest content and sociohistorical determinants and 
not in its "aesthetic dimension."rii ropen notes in new 
window] But as Georgi Plekhanov pointed out, "Sociology 
must not slam the door in the face of aesthetics but rather 
fling it open wide."[2] Plekhanov reasoned, as Maxim Gorki 
did, that, "aesthetics is the ethics of the future. "[3] Following 
that line of reasoning, my methodological goal, then, is to 
historicize the stylistic paradigm by insisting that we not lose 
sight of the ideological and rhetorical meanings inherent in 
cinematic form. In particular, I will examine how film director 
Michelangelo Antonioni's L'Avventura (1959-60) uses mise- 
en-scene and other formal articulations to convey both disgust 
and sympathy for the Italian bourgeoisie during the postwar 
"boom" years. 

The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got the upper 
hand, has...left remaining no other nexus between 
man and man than naked self-interest, than 
callous "cash payment." It has drowned the most 
heavenly ecstasies...in the icy water of egotistical 
calculation. 

— Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, The Communist 
Manifesto^ 4] 









L'Avventura portrays a bourgeois class alienated by an all- 
consuming prison-house of selfhood. Members of a dying and 
useless social class, the director's wealthy, narcissistic 
protagonists are resigned to their fates. Rootless, decadent, 
and indolent, they have no special social role or function, 
except to make and spend money. As such, they are 
abstractions of modern alienated human beings — epitomized 
by their furnishings, clothing, cars, mansions, and other 
material possessions. Antonioni obviously has an interest in 
and a feeling for the sheer phenomenology of class, those 
tangible signs and indices of wealth, status, and style — the 
full gamut of private property and its accoutrements. The 
filmmaker makes extensive use of such metonymic and 
synecdochic details to convey the class character of his people, 
settings, and situations. As a materialist filmmaker, Antonioni 
is committed to depicting a real world of objects and people, 
but an equally important part of that world is the manmade 
social order — the class system — in which the director often 
focuses on a particular kind of character, from a particular 
class. As Antonioni once remarked in an interview with me: 


"I know the bourgeois class better. I grew up with 
that background, as a tennis champion, [but] the 
aristocrats or the bourgeoisie are sliding into 
nothingness. They're disappearing slowly."[5] 



In L'Avventura, the first 
relationship is depicted as 
class-determined when a 
worker calls Anna's father 
"Excellency." 


L'Avventura documents the riflusso (reflux, ebb) of 
commitment to social causes during il boom, the years of 
Gucci, Olivetti, Fiat, Pirelli, and Carlo Ponti. Yet the director's 
materialist mise-en-scene uses aesthetic distance, spatial 
distance, and the social milieu (including props and costumes) 
as correlatives for the internal, empty lives of his upper- 
middle-class characters. Thus, despite their class privileges, 
their fate is determined not by their individual choices and 
actions but by the impersonal laws of the marketplace; they 
are thus marginalized — even within a world they rule. These 
one-dimensional Marcusean men and women are the products 
of a one-dimensional neocapitalist society. [6] In short, their 
class is their character. 

As such, for Antonioni, social class is not an "add-on" to 
characterization. It is the very foundation and cause of one's 
character — or the absence thereof. If classical Greek tragedy 
is defined as "character is destiny," then Antonioni's oeuvre 
might be said to deal with "character is class." By focusing on 
the dialectics of decay of the discredited bourgeois class at the 
supposed precipice of historical obliteration, Antonioni's 
socialist-humanist films condemn the reified experience of 
contemporary class society. His oeuvre is thus a counterforce 
to the despair of the rich-but-estranged people who populate 
his cinematic landscape. Indeed, the solitude of the individual 






Anna’s father is allied 
visually with the cathedral, 
while Anna is on screen left, 
with the new housing 
developments behind her. 



The father has a class- 
based attitude toward 
Sandro, since the latter 
appears to be nouveau- 
riche. 


in bourgeois society is a founding principle of Antonioni's 
cinema, the modus vivendi of his people. These antiheroes 
alternately retreat into and away from that all-consuming 
prison-house of self, and that preoccupation eventually 
develops into a "cult of the ego." For Antonioni, then, the 
bourgeois protagonist is a victim of a social order in which 
he/she belongs to a useless class. 

In L'Avventura, the very first relationship depicted on screen 
is class-determined: a worker on Anna's father's villa calls him 
"Excellency." The former diplomat resents the encroachment 
of newly constructed apartment buildings, yet he does not 
seem to mind the presence of a domed cathedral seen in the 
background of the shot. Juxtaposed in the deep-focus distance 
of these shots are the old and the new, the traditional and the 
modern. Anna's father seems to favor the older morality and 
class strictures represented by the church, while the restless 
Anna is associated with the transient architecture of the new 
buildings. Indeed, the father is positioned on screen right, 
allied visually with the cathedral, and Anna is placed on screen 
left, with the new developments behind her. Also in the 
opening scene, the father brusquely greets Claudia, who 
remains in the background, and downgrades Sandro — "That 
man will never marry you." Both attitudes appear to be class- 
based, since Claudia comes from a poor family and Sandro 
appears to be one of the nouveau-riches. 



Anna has a patronizing 
relationship with Claudia, 
keeping her waiting, as 
seen out the window. 


Anna has no compunctions 
about keeping Claudia 
below while she and 
Sandro reunite. 








Claudia's alienation in the 
social hierarchy is seen 
when she is framed through 
a doorway, back to the 
camera, visually entrapped 
by the mise-en-scene. 


While Anna and Sandro 
copulate off-screen, Claudia 
again waits alone, seen in 
the background of the shot, 
alienated from her upper- 
class "friends." 


Likewise, Anna's patronizing relationship with Claudia is 
class-determined. For example, Anna has no compunctions 
about making Claudia wait downstairs while she and Sandro 
consummate their reunion, with Claudia seen as small and in 
the background of the frame. Claudia's alienated position in 
this social scheme is also articulated when she is seen alone 
through a partially opened doorway, back to the camera, and 
visually entrapped by the mise-en-scene. When Anna and 
Sandro begin to copulate off-screen, Antonioni's camera looks 
down on Claudia, who is again alone, in the background of a 
cramped shot, alienated from her supposed upper-class 
"friends." Later, Anna gives Claudia a blouse, in a gesture of 
aristocratic condescension, not true friendship. When Claudia 
later takes Anna's place in the social scheme, the 
repercussions of this class change propel the film forward. 
Indeed, on the deserted island, Claudia clutches the proffered 
blouse, her final tangible reminder of Anna's disappearance. 




In a condescending 
aristocratic gesture, Anna 
gives Claudia a blouse. 


Claudia clutches Anna’s 
blouse, a reminder of the 
latter's disappearance. 


Although probably originally 
poor, Claudia mingles with 
the Roman aristocracy 
whose wealth attracts her. 


Nonetheless, Claudia's economic class is rather problematical. 
Although apparently born poor (she refers to her childhood as 
"without any money"), she mingles with the Roman 
aristocracy and, at times, seems attracted to the trappings of 
wealth. For instance, she is shown dressed in an expensive 
gown, languishing among frills, as she tries on jewelry at the 
Montaldos. She also tries on a black wig, thereby taking on the 
identity of a society lady. In this way, she displaces and 
conceals the "otherness" of her original class and family 
background. She also takes on a remarkable physical 
resemblance to Anna, whose place she has taken in Sandro's 
bed and in the social world in which he travels. 














Claudia displaces her 
original class/family 
background and now 
physically resembles Anna, 
whose place she has taken 
in Sandro's social world. 


At other times, Claudia's class allegiance seems to be with her 
working-class roots. While waiting for Anna to return from 
her sexual rendezvous with Sandro, for example, Claudia 
wanders into an art gallery. She observes some tourists 
critiquing the formal elements of an exhibited canvas: 


"Very derivative. Frankly, I don't think he knows 
how to use paint." 



"Too much canvas and not enough happening" (a 
criticism often leveled against Antonioni's oeuvre). 

These studied comments are in sharp contrast to the ironic 
views of two passing workers: 

"He slapped it on with a shovel." 

"He's got a long way to go." 


Claudia smiles on hearing 
the comments of two 
passing workers in the art 
gallery. 


Claudia smiles at these comments, betraying an affinity for the 
working class's more realistic opinions about aesthetics. That 
she would even acknowledge these workmen is in marked 
contrast to the society people in the film. 



Raimondo yells, "Woman 
overboard!" but does 
nothing else to save Anna. 


Raimondo, for instance, yells "Woman overboard!" to the 
deckhands when Anna jumps off the yacht but does nothing to 
assist her himself. After all, the servants are hired to leave 
their masters free to relax and indulge themselves. When one 
of the deckhands, straining at the oars of a rowboat, informs 
Corrado that the work is harder on a pleasure boat, Corrado 
all but ignores him. The old man on the craggy island tells 
Sandro that the island's absentee owners live in Australia, 
then later notes the social distinction between Sandro and 
himself by asking, "Do you think five [A.M.] is early?" The old 
man works from dawn to dusk while the vacationers revel; he 
does not even own the hut he lives in, his only possessions 
being some family photographs and a crucifix. 





















Servants leave masters free 
to indulge themselves. 



One of the deckhands 
informs Corrado that work 
is harder on a pleasure 
boat, and Corrado ignores 
him. 



The old man notes the 
social distinction between 
Sandro and himself: He 
works from dawn to dusk 
while the bourgeois 
vacationers revel. 
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Sandro does not 
understand the Sicilians. 



Southern Italy, the 
Mezzogiorno, is poorer but 
more scenic than the North. 


The island's geographic location is also of some interest in 
regard to a class analysis. The Southern question (La 
Questione Meridionale ) — the quasi-separate existence of 
Italy's southern regions, including Sicily and Sardinia — is a 
major source of socioeconomic difference in the film. 

Southern Italy has its own Geist — a different tempo, style of 
life, and even language. M fopen notes in new window | (When 
the police question some petty smugglers about Anna's 
disappearance, for instance, Sandro cannot understand the 
suspects' Sicilian dialects and accosts them.) The South is 
called the Mezzogiorno because of the brilliance of the 
noonday sun. It is primarily an agricultural region, 
economically inferior to the North, although more scenic. 
Indeed, in L'Avventura, the railroad station at Milazzo is filled 
with tourist posters advertising " Estate in Sicilia " (Summer in 
Sicily), yet the overall dinginess and somber mood in the 
station (particularly for Claudia) contradict this hype. The 
vista Claudia observes from the train is scenic, but industrial 
sites and power lines frequently obstruct it. Thus, Antonioni 
uses the background of his images to foreground the economic 
dislocations of Southern Italy and the class contradictions 
between his bourgeois protagonists and the poverty-ridden 
South. 



The railroad station at 
Milazzo advertises 
“Summer in Sicily,” yet the 
dinginess and somber 
mood contradict this tourist 
hype. 


A farmer leads cows across 
the screen just as Claudia 
arrives by chauffeured 
limousine, showing the gap 
between the agricultural 
South and industrial North. 


L'Avventura is the only Antonioni film that takes place in 
Southern Italy. Indeed, he once said, 


I would feel ill at ease if I had to do any shooting 



















A poster in the background 
endorses the Italian 
Communist Party, and 
another message urges 
voters to vote the 
Communist line on the 
ballot. These political signs 
go unnoticed by the self- 
satisfied protagonists. 



Claudia experiences what it 
is like to be viewed as an 
aristocrat in Noto, a poor 
southern town. 


in the South, for the people who live there are too 
different from me. I can never understand them." 

[ 8 ] 

The economic and cultural differences between that region 
and the filmmaker's more usual urban milieu accentuate the 
class barriers and differences between the wealthy Roman 
characters and their unaccustomed environment. In one 
image, a farmer is seen pulling cows across the screen just as 
Claudia arrives at the pharmacy in Troina by chauffeured 
limousine. This single frame thus enunciates the basic gap 
between the poor agricultural South and the rich industrial 
North. When Claudia and Sandro question the druggist in 
Troina about Anna's whereabouts, one political poster in the 
background of the shot (right above the pharmacist's head) 
endorses the Partito Comunista Italiano (PCI), the Italian 
Communist Party, complete with a hammer-and-sickle 
emblem. Another scribbled message on the wall urges voters 
to "Votate Lista 3," the Communist line on the ballot. Both of 
these political signs go unnoticed and unheeded by the self- 
satisfied protagonists. 

Later, Claudia experiences what it is like to be viewed as an 
aristocrat in Noto, a poor southern town. A crowd of predatory 
pappagalli (literally, parrots; idiomatically, unemployed men) 
gathers around and ogles her, imagining her to be a society 
lady. The hotel owner in Noto puts it most bluntly. "Almost all 
the foreign girls" end up at the youth hostel, she says, 
assuming that Anna is a foreigner because she is from the 
North. The woman touches Claudia lightly on the arm; the 
latter winces noticeably and edges away. Whether this gesture 
of avoidance represents a class-based response to the plainly 
dressed owner or an embarrassed reaction because the woman 
knows her personal business so well remains uncertain. 



A crowd of pappagalli 
(unemployed men) gathers 
around and ogles Claudia, 
imagining her to be a 
society lady. 



The hotel owner in Noto 
assumes that the missing 
Anna is a foreigner because 
she is from the North. 

















In the train compartment, 
Sandro and Claudia 
eavesdrop on a young man 
and woman from the 
servant class flirtatiously 
talking about love. 



The gal prefers music to 
love because "you can buy 
a radio." The guy replies, 
“Love first, and then music." 
These values are class- 
based. The young woman 
expresses a preference for 
a commodity over natural 
desire; the young man says 
his is the more natural 
ethos. 


Although Antonioni is generally perceived to be a chronicler of 
the decadence and dissolution of the upper classes, he 
frequently shows the acquisitiveness and materialism of the 
bourgeoisie trickling down to the lower classes, following 
Marx and Engels's dictum that "the ideas of the ruling class 
are in every epoch the ruling ideas." In the train compartment 
scene in L'Avventura, for instance, Sandro and Claudia 
eavesdrop on a servant boy and girl flirtatiously talking about 
love. The girl says she prefers music to love because "you can 
buy a radio," whereas being in love requires an emotional 
commitment. The boy replies "No...I'm a man and I know how 
these things are: love first, and then music." These "aesthetic" 
and sexual values are class-based — the former expressing the 
bourgeoisie's materialistic preference for commodity 
fetishization and consumerism over natural desire and 
personal attachments, the latter testifying to a more natural 
(albeit chauvinistic) ethos. Yet both are stated by young 
proletarian workers in the context of a comic scene. 

The smarmy journalist Zuria is another example of a working- 
class individual who is obsessed with the money morality of 
the upper classes. After observing a riot caused by a slit in the 
dress of Gloria Perkins, Zuria characterizes Ms. Perkins as "a 
50,000 lira proposition," thinks of the riot as a publicity stunt, 
and asks for payment in return for information that might 
help Sandro and Claudia locate Anna. His cynical veneer 
about other people's motives does not excuse his own suspect 
journalistic "ethics." 




The journalist Zuria is 
another working-class 
individual obsessed with 
upper-class money. 


Zuria cynically asks for 
payment to help Sandro 
locate Anna, an example of 
his own suspect "ethics." 


It is interesting to notice the similarities in wording between 
an important principle from Marx's writings and a statement 
by Antonioni, who studied political economy at Bologna 
University: 

"It is not the consciousness of human beings that 
determines their being but, on the contrary, their 
social being that determines their consciousness." 

— Karl Marx, Critique of Political Economy\ 10] 









"Our acts, our gestures, our words, are nothing 
more than the consequences of our personal 
situation to the world around us." — Michelangelo 
Antonioni[n] 


Thus, Antonioni (like Karl Marx before him) sees the inner life 
of real-life individuals and fictional characters in dialectical 
relation to their social environments. His films depict this 
conjuncture as the basis for his social epistemology. In 
addition, as a corollary to class, the theme of alienation is 
frequently cited in the Antonioni literature, usually in the 
context of privatized personal relationships. For example, 
Italian novelist Alberto Moravia has said that Antonioni is 


"a European intellectual of bourgeois origins...a 
humanistic moralist, psychologist, and sociologist. 
He refuses to accept the situation of alienation, 
which to him is profoundly abnormal and hence a 
source of suffering."[i2] 



Sandro's surrender to 
middle-class security leads 
him to degenerate into a 
decadent dandy. 


However, there is another dimension to this concept in the 
director's work: alienation has a class and economic basis. 
Alienation is therefore nothing more or less than the 
psychological counterpart of the economic and social 
domination of capital. The alienation of the worker or artist 
from the fruits of his/her labor (the product) and from 
him/herself as the creator of that product derives from the fact 
that a product is designed primarily for profit and only 
secondarily for use. Thus, the form of one's work is set by the 
entrepreneur, not by the worker's imagination and skill. In 
short, modern individuals — even bourgeois workers or artists 
— are estranged from themselves because, having no personal 
interest in the product of their labor, they have no personal 
relation to their own acts of production. 

In L'Avventura, Sandro's occupation as an architect is 
revealed only after three-quarters of the film. Through this 
structural device, Sandro is shown to be alienated from his 
work and the products of his labor. His work is not on his 
mind or in his heart. For Sandro, a classic case of the 
Marcusean "one-dimensional man," pleasure and work are 
antithetical; pleasure is obtained vicariously, on the run. What 
Freud spoke of as the two criteria for psychological health — 
"Lieben undArbeiten " (Love and Work) — are interrelated but 
equally unproductive for Sandro.[13] Like Freud, Antonioni 
recognized that the energies and social identity required for 
alienated modern work conflict with those required for love. 


Sandro's surrender to middle-class security leads him to an 
emotional wasteland from which he tries to escape through 
self-indulgence. From a romantic figure, he degenerates into a 




On the church rooftop in 
Noto, Sandro notices the 
exuberant and beautiful 
Baroque buildings in the 
town's medieval square. 



Sandro pontificates about 
architecture: "All this was 
built to last centuries. 
Today, ten, twenty years at 
the most." 



Right after his bleak 
declaration about 
architectural longevity, 
Sandro weakly proposes 
marriage to Claudia. 


decadent dandy. Once Sandro "sells out" and becomes an 
estimator for others' buildings, he essentially turns in the use 
value of his creative talent for its exchange value. Out of that 
alienation from his creativity and work comes his alienation 
from himself and from other forms of human community and 
solidarity, including love. On the church rooftop in Noto, for 
example, Sandro notes that the exuberant and beautiful 
Baroque buildings in the town's medieval square are no longer 
valued. He pontificates about the state of classical and modern 
architecture: 

"All this was built to last centuries. Today, ten, 

twenty years at the most." 

Right after this bleak declaration about architectural 
longevity, Sandro weakly proposes marriage to Claudia. Thus, 
Antonioni crystallizes the connections between modern 
alienated work and (im)personal relationships for his 
bourgeois characters. If buildings are impermanent and 
constructed only for short-term use, how can the vagaries of 
contemporary personal intimacy stand the test of time? 

Shortly after this scene, Sandro, envious of a young 
architectural student's talent and enthusiasm for his work, 
spills ink on the young man's sketchpad. Back in the hotel 
room, Sandro first looks out at the magnificent cathedral the 
student had been drawing. Then, he quickly closes the 
shutters. Through this act, he eclipses his view of an 
architectural achievement — the church—that he was 
incapable of reproducing. Metaphorically, Sandro has closed 
the door on his artistic ambitions in order to become an 
"organization man," one whose mode of existence is to 
abandon his individuality and conform to a business ethic. [14] 
His fate, then, becomes less a matter of his own initiative than 
of the indifferent forces, the "iron laws," of the division of 
labor under capitalism. As the Marxist film critic, Armando 
Borrelli, put it, Sandro "is a typical character of the Italy of the 
economic boom. "[15] And the center of gravity in that world 
lies in the relations between things, not people. 












Observing an architectural 
student's sketchpad, 
Sandro is envious of the 
student’s youth, talent, and 
enthusiasm. 


In a jealous action, Sandro 
spills ink on the young 
man's sketchpad. 



Back in the hotel room, 
Sandro looks out at the 
magnificent cathedral the 
student had been drawing. 



Sandro closes the shutters, 
eclipsing his view of an 
architectural feat he was 
incapable of reproducing. 
Thus, Sandro closes the 
door on his artistic 
ambitions to become an 
"organization man." 


Again, L'Avventura provides several examples of this human- 
machine dialectic. As Sandro and Claudia enter their hotel 
room in Taormina, the hotel clerk manifests automaton-like 
mechanical behavior, gesturing ceremoniously and precisely 
as he escorts the couple into their suite. First, Claudia mimics 
the worker's movements; then Sandro and Claudia laugh as he 
leaves. Finally, Sandro comments, "A robot would do just as 
well." The irony is that Sandro is no better than the "robot- 
man" he scorns. He too is a functionary — albeit a wealthy one 
— a modern technocrat, more concerned with things than with 
people. He "goes through the motions" just as much as the 
hotel employee — or any machine. 



In Taormina, the hotel clerk 





















Sandro becomes sexually 
stimulated watching an auto 
race on television. 



manifests automaton-like 
behavior, gesturing 
ceremoniously and 
precisely as he escorts 
Sandro and Claudia into 
their suite. 


Sandro and Claudia mimic 
the hotel clerk and laugh at 
him. Ironically, Sandro is no 
better than the "robot-man"; 
he too is a functionary — 
albeit a wealthy one. 


Machines are also correlated to bourgeois sexuality. Sandro 
becomes sexually stimulated watching an auto race on 
television. His first sexual union with Claudia is associated 
with a passing railroad train. And, in that same scene, his 
prominent alligator wristwatch band duplicates the theme of 
mechanization since it represents the conversion of a natural 
object into a mechanism. [16] Instead of living authentically, 
Sandro gives himself over to decadent pleasure, since he has at 
his disposal the "dominion of apparatus" — as C. P. Snow put 
it — the gadgets and conveniences of the middle class. He lives 
life on the surface, amid the bourgeois accessories that have 
become his necessities. By choosing things over people, 

Sandro indulges himself instead of transcending himself. 



Sandro’s first sexual union 
with Claudia is associated 
with a passing railroad train, 
another mechanism. 


Sandro’s alligator 
wristwatch band also 
connotes nature turned into 
mechanism, showing his 
pleasure in the gadgets of 
the middle class. 


As a bourgeois organization man, Sandro has internalized the 
impersonal and institutional nature of his work and brings it 
to bear in his personal relations as well. Thus, his affection for 
Anna is almost immediately transferred to Claudia, since 
people are just as disposable as the modern buildings he 
erects. His later betrayal of Claudia with Gloria Perkins marks 
a similar "repetition compulsion" of substituting lovers.[17] 
After Claudia catches Sandro in flagrante delicto on a hotel 
couch with Perkins, the "50,000-lira proposition," he tosses 
some money at the latter. In Marx and Engel's famous 
formulation, it is the "cash payment" that "drown[s] the most 
heavenly ecstasies...in the icy water of egotistical calculation." 
Even Claudia seems to have a repetition compulsion. Just 
before surprising Sandro in his unfaithful act, she had 






Sandro’s betrayal of 
Claudia with Gloria Perkins 
marks a "repetition 
compulsion" of substituting 
lovers. 


searched for him in the corridors of the San Domenico Palace 
at Taormina. The deep-focus mise-en-scene of repeated doors, 
chandeliers, and hallways constricts her space and suggests 
the futility of the repetition complex that drives both her and 
Sandro to repeat unpleasant situations. 



After Claudia catches 
Sandro in flagrante delicto 
with Gloria Perkins, he 
tosses some money at the 
latter—the "cash payment" 
that "drowns the most 
heavenly ecstasies...in the 
icy water of egotistical 
calculation." 



The deep-focus mise-en- 
scene in the elegant San 
Domenico Palace constricts 
Claudia’s space. The visual 
composition suggests the 
repetition complex that 
drives her to repeat 
unpleasant situations. 



At the end, Sandro weeps 
as Claudia hesitantly and 
provisionally places her 
hand on his head in a 
gesture of apparent 
forgiveness. 


At the very end, Sandro appears to feel some guilt over his 
shabby treatment of Claudia. He weeps as she hesitantly and 
provisionally places her hand on his head in an empathetic 
gesture of apparent forgiveness. But even this moment is 
subject to multiple readings. Peter Brunette refers to Sandro's 
sobbing as "crocodile tears of repentance," and attributes 
them to his basic class-determined vulgarity: 

"a weakling, a blatant manipulator, a man enslaved 
by the egotistical expression of his desire."[i8] 

Giorgio Tinazzi has suggested that the ending is "a sanction 
for ambiguity. "[19] And, the director has offered slightly 
contradictory explanations for Claudia's seeming capitulation: 
"She will stay with him and forgive him." 

"What they finally arrive at is a sense of mutual 
pity."[20] 

The mise-en-scene and spatial economy of the film's final 
image is striking in its abstract, semiotically charged 
perspective. It seems to equate the bourgeois Sandro with the 
crumbling fagade of the wall on screen right and Claudia with 
the potentially active volcano, Mt. Etna, on screen left. Thus, 
screen right is associated with the fixed, closed, and decaying 
tenets of the bourgeoisie (and the patriarchy). The deep-focus 
screen left side of the frame can be likened to the openness 
and possibly explosive fervor of the emerging masses (and 









women as a social class) during il boom years. 
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The final image equates 
Sandro with the crumbling 
fagade of a wall and 
Claudia with a (breast¬ 
shaped) volcano. Thus, 
screen right is associated 
with bourgeois decay, while 
the deep-focus screen left 
represents the openness 
and potential explosiveness 
of the emerging masses 
(and women). 
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Like Balzac, Antonioni 
exposes contradictions 
within his country's upper 
classes. 



But as figures of wealth and 
leisure, his characters, both 
men and women... 



...may embody such a 
luxurious, if capricious, life 
style that Antonioni himself 


In conclusion, rather than dismiss formalism or formal 
analysis as inherently rear-guard and/or reactionary, I would 
like to suggest that the political meaning of any work of art is 
intimately connected to its stylistic syntax. The "ideologemes" 
of a given work — its basic aesthetic units of political syntax — 
are homologous to the historical context or society from which 
the text is derived. Both Lucien Goldmann and Fredric 
Jameson have concentrated on this ideology of form, that is, 

"the symbolic messages transmitted to us by the 
coexistence of various sign systems which are 
themselves traces or anticipations of modes of 
productions."[21] fopen notes in new window! 

Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, for instance, were most 
impressed by the realism of the royalist novelist Honore de 
Balzac. Engels' contention was that in spite of Balzac's 
personal political beliefs, his work laid bare the true 
contradictions of the French bourgeoisie and aristocracy: 

"a constant elegy on the irretrievable decay of good 
society; his sympathies are all with the class 
doomed to extinction."[22] 

In a related way, Antonioni is the Balzac of his time. Needless 
to say, the presence of alienated characters is not prima facie 
evidence of political commitment. In fact, the depiction of 
such individuals may well reify them into representative types 
within a timeless "human condition." To some, these dead-in- 
life people may even be perceived as "cool" embodiments of 
late capitalism and become role models for the affluent — as 
happened in the public reception to Blow-Up (1966). It could 
also be said that the hermetic difficulties of Antonioni's films 
may be elitist game-playing, offering intellectual diversion to 
the cognoscenti but little for the working class. 

In addressing such charges, the notion that Antonioni's 
bourgeois characters are "alienated" needs to be turned on its 
head. They are not so much alienated from capitalist society as 
too much involved in it, too willing to compromise their 
principles and humanity in their efforts to succeed (i.e., 
L'Avventura's Sandro). In a world that has removed the 
personal from its center, these characters have trouble relating 
to each other. It is important to note, however, that these 










seems attracted to la dolce 
vita. 



The 1960s were a time of 
social dissolution, 
especially of sociosexual 
roles and sources of 
authority. 



Why didn't Antonioni make 
more overtly political films? 



Some European critics 
thought left cinema had 
sometimes given facile 
sympathy to a victimized 
proletariat. 


melancholic characters are not intended to be positive role 
models. Their pain and defeatism may have the progressive 
effect of encouraging the intelligentsia to think about the 
causes of their predicaments. Robert Kolker has noted this 
aspect of modern characterization: 

"Characters are not 'alienated' from society but are 
too much a part of it...too ready and willing to play 
its hurtful games. In the cruelties visited upon 
them and that they visit upon each other are the 
clues as to how these cruelties might be avoided." 

[23] 

Antonioni's humanism is so gloomily qualified that it might 
more properly be called "defensive humanism." 

In this sense, Antonioni's oeuvre might be seen as a retreat 
from social commitment into a rarified world of personal 
consciousness. Indeed, his aestheticism and concomitant 
detachment from overt social reality can help create a distance 
of reflection, contemplation, and appreciation that militates 
against an active ideological response in the viewer. 

This rationale was, in part, the basis for the Stalinist critique 
of Russian Formalism and the valorization of socialist realism. 
That accusation can easily be countered in reference to 
Antonioni. Although his work does not stand as a call to 
immediate political action, it does stand as a signal of 
advancing changes in consciousness. It is a first step, an 
attempt to counter the mystification of bourgeois cinema's 
epistemological and ideological claims. In short, his films can 
be seen as preconditions to larger social practices — and on an 
admittedly different front of the class struggle, that of the 
bourgeoisie itself. 

His narratives do not teach the classical Hollywood cinema's 
lessons of adjustment to the current social order. Rather, 
Antonioni's disruptive plot lines and "open" characters leave 
ambiguous so many questions that they can hardly be accused 
of recouping traditional closure. In addition, his systematic 
formal repudiation of the discredited world of empirical being, 
reified appearances, and the ideological status quo places him 
in the Frankfurt School camp. One critic and the director 
himself support my claim: 

"[Antonioni] works on two levels: a critique of the 
structure of modern society, and an investigation 
of individual behavior.... Perhaps it's this more 
sophisticated expression of a Marxist viewpoint 
that has floored some critics. The overtly left-wing 
cinema has been restricted for so long to facile and 
often patronizing statements of sympathy for the 



Antonioni: "my only hope is 
to see the Italian 
bourgeoisie defeated." 



His films are based on an 
aestheticized formal beauty 
and a gloomy humanism. 



The melancholic characters 
are not positive role 
models. 


victimized proletariat that appreciation of the all- 
embracing Marxism of Antonioni requires some 
effort on the part of the audience.... He is out to 
make a fundamental critique of the system rather 
than to make a superficial attack on the resulting 
evils." — Ian Cameron, Anfom'om'[24] 

"Some critics say I'm a communist. Not so at all. 

But my only hope is to see the Italian bourgeoisie 
defeated. It is the curse of Italy. It is the worst in 
the entire world, the most hypocritical. I hate it." 

— Michelangelo Antonioni [25] 

At Bologna University, Antonioni studied for a degree in 
political economy and produced plays by Henrik Ibsen and 
Luigi Pirandello. These two biographical facts epitomize the 
dichotomy at the heart of his cinematic oeuvre: the attention 
paid to ideological questions of capitalist exploitation and the 
modernist aesthetic of formal experimentation. The 
filmmaker's freedom to reveal both the seams and the semes 
of his art and his society are in direct opposition to the tyranny 
of both that superstructural artistic langue and capitalism. As 
such, the aesthetic act is also an ideological one, and 
Antonioni's complex formal articulations expose the 
contradictions of dominant language systems. 

Why didn't Antonioni make more overtly political films? 
Perhaps he believes that consciousness is so reified that 
foreseeing liberation in the mind is a necessary precondition 
to achieving it in reality. Or possibly he feels that cinema 
cannot easily change the world or transform itself into 
political praxis. Maybe it is enough for him to aid in the 
struggle by critiquing the bourgeoisie and developing a keener 
sense of the complexity and ambiguity of the process of 
cinematic reflection and expression. 

In the final analysis, Antonioni may have strived to present 
current problems — fully aware that the then-prevailing social 
order offered no immediate solutions — while remaining 
cognizant that art can only resolve questions of language and 
meaning. Although his goals are more modest than that of the 
Marxist revolutionary, Antonioni's cine-linguistic and 
psychological experiments have sociopolitical reverberations. 
Any attempt at liberating people from the constraints of a 
pernicious ideology and from the "prison-house of langue " 
that supports that system is at least a first step, a "ground- 
zero" effort, toward instituting a general revolution of 
meaning.[26] And the bourgeoisie is the first battlefield in that 
struggle. 











Contemporary sexual 
relations have meaning in 
these films only within their 
social and historical 
context, which is seen as 
limiting both men and 
women's capacity for 
commitment. 



A doomed world in the 
shadow of its own death? 



In Antonioni's films, outer 
landscapes point to the 
characters' inner 
landscapes. 


Karl Marx once observed that 

"petrified social conditions could be forced to 

dance by singing to them their own melody. "[27] 

Similarly, the Peruvian novelist Mario Vargas Llosa once said, 

"Novelists are like vultures. We feed off decaying 

societies."[28] 

In the same way, Antonioni's films are filmic landmarks that 
celebrate a doomed world in the shadow of its own death. 

They rehearse and reenact the irreversible process of historical 
change in that they depict the steady decline of the 
bourgeoisie. Although his films generally avoid or elide direct 
support for the progressive forces at work in a society, they do 
serve a strategic political function. They present a concrete 
portrayal of morbid individual and class symptoms, thereby 
exposing the status quo and its unhappy consequences. 

Like Thomas Mann, who once said that all his work was an 
effort to free himself from the middle class, Antonioni can be 
seen — like Friedrich Engels — as a traitor to his social class. 
Although his films rarely feature an overtly political figure or 
theme (II Grido and Zabriskie Point are the glaring exceptions 
that "prove the rule"), they nonetheless disclose the profound 
permeation of politics within contemporary society. Antonioni 
is less concerned with the machinations of political life than 
with their consequences on the inner lives of human beings, 
even those who belong to the discredited bourgeoisie. 

As he struggled artistically and morally with the complexities 
of modern life, however, Antonioni also seemed to be attracted 
to the "lifestyles of the rich and famous," almost as if the 
director was both an enemy and an enthusiast of decadence. 
His films are replete with the symbols of class distinction 
(furs, jewels, cars, art, mansions) he supposedly abjures, as 
well as the human failures and foibles of the Italian 
aristocracy. He was acutely conscious of the slick surfaces and 
"dolce vita" morals of the contemporary scene but ultimately 
rejected its values. Indeed, the director's historical importance 
lies in the transitional contradictions in his work, which 
existed, for the most part, on the margin of a certain historical 
age. 

Antonioni's "golden age" — the decade of the 1960s — was a 
time of social dissolution — of sociosexual roles, the 
mechanisms of control, the sources of authority, and the 
inauthentic relations between men and women, as well as the 













"iron laws" of classical cinema — that looked forward to a new 
age. During that episteme, it was thought to be the final crisis 
of late capitalism, a time of personal and social liberation 
when breakdown and hope were inextricably linked. 

In that sense, Antonioni's cinema is a dialectical one, full of 
the contradictions of his life, his society, and his historical 
moment. His films are both cultural and political attempts at 
finding new means of expression to reflect and shape the "new 
consciousness" of his times. The director's emphasis on the 
social environment as a correlative for his characters' 
emotions does not preclude that setting from being a concrete 
socioeconomic reality, especially since the outer landscape is 
often the direct cause of his characters' inner landscapes and 
the primary means whereby viewers can gain access to the 
meaning of a scene. 

Antonioni has been criticized for focusing on the indolent rich. 
This reproach could also be leveled against Karl Marx, whose 
principal writings analyzed the capitalist system while mainly 
leaving the specifics of socialism for future theorists and 
apparatchiks to contemplate. Perhaps the director, like Marx, 
sees class relations as adversely affecting both the exploited 
and the exploiters, consigning both groups to being "subjects 
of history." Like Jean Renoir, Antonioni seems both to pity 
and to condemn his bourgeois idlers for the dreary and empty 
lives their class privilege force upon them. Seen in this 
context, Antonioni's psychologizing of the image is part of his 
politicizing of the image. 

The director's socialist humanism should not, however, be 
dismissed as mere liberalism. (Nor should it be denigrated as 
"half Mod and half Marxist," as Andrew Sarris put it.[29]) 
Although his films protest the reified experience of class 
society, yet, almost against their will, they remain formally 
and ideologically locked into their era's limitations. 
Antonioni's ambiguity decenters the bourgeois subject 
through mise-en-scene articulations, narrative irresolution, 
authorial absence/presence, and multiple and shifting points 
of view. 

The autonomy of Antonioni's imaginative cinematic art 
negates the very culture that produces and commodities it, as 
it simultaneously finds new forms of expression to both shape 
and reflect a new multidimensional and relativistic 
consciousness in the making. As part of the counter-cultural 
movements of the 1960s, Antonioni's complicated films 
reaffirmed the political power of the perceptual, while 
simultaneously employing materialist techniques of 
observation. He seems to fulfill Brecht's sardonic ideal, to "be 
like Balzac — only up-to-date."[30] 



Antonioni's critical realism observes and points to the 
increasingly quantified and desacralized world that Karl Marx 
and Friedrich Engels abjured in The Communist Manifesto 
and the lifeless bourgeois people who have become the 
soulless extensions of that late-capitalist universe. Yet the 
director's aestheticizing strategies open up a progressive life 
space within the phenomenology of daily life under capitalist 
reification — a place of beauty and quality and intensity within 
the drab and vapid confines of the current social order — and 
challenge the bourgeois forms of dominant narrative film. 
They thereby recode the world, its sense-data, and the semi- 
autonomous domain of perception of that world. As such, 
Antonioni's art accomplishes no more and no less than other 
significant art of any era. It shows the world as it is and as it 
could be, both the earthly Purgatorio in the diegetic 
portrayals of contemporary bourgeois reality and the utopian 
Paradiso of imaginative liberation possible only in the 
aesthetic sensibility of a film artist and his viewers at a 
particular historical juncture. In that sense, the Antonioni 
oeuvre is a force in the humanization of human relations. His 
films explore to the fullest the limits of sensibility of its time 
and place and are therefore a social possession, part of a 
dialectical and evolutionary process. 
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The spectacular nature of 
the 9/11 attacks as the first 
plane was followed by the 
second one. 



The second plane. 


Shock and awe: 

the aesthetics of war and 

its confrontations with reality 

by Jyotsna Kapur 

Soon after September n, 2001, an acquaintance recounted to 
me her eight-year-old’s reaction to the incessant replays of the 
collapsing WTC Towers on different TV channels. Her son, she 
said, could not believe that it was really happening and 
claimed that it all seemed like an alien movie, with aliens 
attacking the Towers. In telling me the story, the point she 
wanted to make was that her son’s reading was in essence, if 
not in fact, true. According to her, those who had attacked the 
WTC were, indeed, aliens. I learnt first-hand then about the 
ideological sway of U.S. exceptionalism made explicit in the 
question: Why would any one attack “us” unless “they” were 
literally from another planet or, as George W. Bush soon 
called them, just plain evil? This foreclosed any discussion we 
might have had about the historical, political, or economic 
causes underlying the attacks because to do so would have 
seemed to justify the terrorist actions. There was also another 
lesson here: about just how blurred the relationship between 
representation and reality had become. While the adult was 
projecting reality onto the screen of a sci-fi or disaster movie 
her child was grappling with the awesome fact that the screen 
had become real — figuring that it must be so, if for no other 
reason than the fact that all the TV channels were 
simultaneously carrying the same screen, fil fopen notes in 
new window] 

That the current so-called global war against terrorism is as 
much a war of representation as it is for military and 
economic domination should be clear by the media-generated 
hoaxes around the breaking of Saddam’s statue and the 
Hollywood-style filming of Jessica Lynch’s rescue while the 
pictures of the tortures in Abu Ghraib (until their public 
exposure internationally) or the more recent ones of the dead 
Abu Musab al-Zarqawi served as war-trophies to cast the U.S. 
as winning the war. The notion of shock and awe — of war as 











The double irony of the 
Jessica Lynch rescue was 
that the staged Hollywood 
style rescue was, until 
exposed, set to be made 
into a movie! First reported 
as a brilliant rescue, the 
rescue was later exposed 
as a news management 
exercise. See essay by 
Steven Lipkin, " Saving 
Jessica Lynch " in Jump Cut 
no. 47. 



Another PR exercise in Iraq 
war image management 
was around Saddam’s 
statue. Toppling it seemed 
the spontaneous outburst of 
jubilant Iraqi crowds. That 
image was contradicted by 
long shots that showed a 
small crowd of Iraqis 
surrounded by U.S. 
armored tanks... 


spectacle — is shared both by the U.S. planners of this war and 
some of their combatants. The latter have shown their arsenal 
in their understanding of the spectacular impact of the attacks 
on the World Trade Towers and the horrific videotaped 
sequences of beheadings and hostages. 

Closer to home, the student paper, The Daily Egyptian, at the 
university where I teach and the local paper, The Southern 
Illinoisan, fell for a hoax engineered by a former student and 
writer at the newspaper.[2] For almost two years, the 
newspaper carried letters and reports on an eight-year-old 
girl, Kodee Kennings, whose mother was reportedly dead and 
father, Dan Kennings, was fighting in Iraq where he was 
eventually killed. Kodee and Dan had visited the newsroom 
and the town and befriended the reporters. It was not until the 
hoax was carried to the length of organizing a funeral for Dan 
Kennings that reporters learnt from the Department of 
Defense that there was no one by the name of Dan Kennings 
who had either served or died in Iraq. It followed then that 
there was no Kodee Kennings either. Dan and Kodee were 
fictional characters whose parts had been played by actors. 

What was fascinating about this episode was not that the 
student journalists fell into a race to tell a tale they thought 
would get them recognition and awards — afterwards they 
carried out a thorough self-critique and investigation which 
would have set an example for national papers like the New 
York Times. What was fascinating was that those who had 
pulled off the hoax were able to convince the parents of the 
girl who played the part of Kodee and the man who played 
Dan that they were making a “documentary” — apparently, 
tricking them into believing that they were acting in a movie 
shot with hidden cameras. On a larger level, these three adults 
appear to be tricked by the conceit of Reality TV that people 
can just go around being themselves while under observation 
from all sides. However, this sense of living as if in a movie 
(the subject of The Truman Show, Peter Weir, 1998) or in 
someone else’s computer game (as in Matrix, Andy 
Wachowski and Larry Wachowski, 1999), although 
substantially radicalized at the end of the twentieth century in 
the world’s leading imperialist nation, did not occur overnight 
or suddenly with television. [3] We have been socialized into it 
over the course of a century of capitalistic expansion through 
war. 

In his incisive work on war and cinema, Paul Virilio suggested 
that our widespread inability to penetrate images is the end 
product of a century-old osmosis between the development of 
industrial warfare and media technologies.[4] Over the course 
of the twentieth century, he explained, both modern war and 





mass media coalesced not just to distort or manipulate reality, 
through propaganda, but to shatter the notion of reality itself. 
For instance, it was the underlying aim of Goebel’s 
propaganda machine, not just to make people believe in 
whatever false reports came from the Fuehrer but to give up 
on the concept of reality itself. Virilio cites Goebel’s total war 
speech, given on February 18,1943, where he asked, “Do you 
want the war to be still more total, more radical than we can 
imagine it today?”[s] As E.J. Hobsbawm explains, the wars of 
the 20th century, in comparison to those of the previous 
century, could be characterized as total because of the global 
reach of the imperial rivalries that begot them and the 
communication technologies that made them possible. In the 
hands of the extremists within Hitler’s party, Virilio 
elaborates, war could expand to have neither limits nor 
purpose and to turn against reality itself. [6] 


... and a close-up, such as 
this one, which showed a 
U.S. soldier wrapping the 
statue's head in a U.S. flag, 



Caiflin Hadey, the 10 year-oid girl who Jairrie Reynolds led 
many people to boieve waa Kodee Karri ngs. site on her bed 
Saturday afternoon ether Montpelier, Ind. home. Cait!in 
thought she was an actor In a movie during her many tripe to 
Southern Minois and was coached by Reynolds an what to 
say and how to act - Photo by Anthony Souffle 

Caption: "Caitlin Hadley, the 
10 year-old girl who Jaimie 
Reynolds led many people 
to believe was Kodee 
Kennings, sits on her bed 
Saturday afternoon at her 
Montpelier, Ind., home. 
Caitlin thought she was an 
actor in a movie during her 
many trips to Southern 
Illinois and was coached by 
Reynolds on what to say 
and how to act." In their 
investigations following the 


War and representation are inextricably intertwined, Virilio 
explains, because at the heart of every war is the intent to 
terrorize, to create the fear of death (6). What changed in the 
twentieth century was the radicalization and blending of both 
the weapons and the means of representing warfare. Vision 
itself became cinematic as wars from the first half of the 
twentieth century destroyed reality and annihilated space with 
a speed that could be matched only by cinema. For instance, 
Mussolini’s son’s commented about “the effect” he produced 
upon dropping an ariel torpedo right in the middle of a group 
of Galla tribesmen who then, according to him, “opened up 
just like a flowering rose.”[7] Virilio compares this vision to 
that of a film editor who has just edited a scene with one scene 
fading into another in an aesthetically pleasing manner. 

Walter Benjamin, writing under the shadow of Hitler’s assent 
to power saw the same cinematic vision amongst the futurists 
and, as evidence, he quoted Marinetti in concluding his essay 
on the work of art in the age of mechanical reproduction: [8] 

"War is beautiful because it establishes man’s 
dominion over the subjugated machinery by means 
of gas masks, terrifying megaphones, flame 
throwers, and small tanks. War is beautiful 
because it imitates the dreamt-of metallization of 
the human body. War is beautiful because it 
enriches a flowering meadow with the fiery orchids 
of machine guns. War is beautiful because it 
combines the gunfire, the cannonades, the cease¬ 
fire, the scents, and the stench of putrefaction into 
a symphony. War is beautiful because it creates 
new architecture, like that of the big tanks, the 
geometrical formation flights, the smoke spirals 




discovery of the hoax , the 
Daily Egyptian revealed to 
readers the events that led 
up to this cliched narrative 
of a motherless girl with a 
father in Iraq and the story 
that had so clouded their 
judgment. 

See below one of the series 
of letters that the reporters 
received as evidence. Here, 
for example, the letter 
appears handwritten as a 

letter written by Kodee to 
her mother. 
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"Dear Mommy, I miss you. 
Did you get your wings yet? 

I ring lots of bells. I ve been 
trying to be good Mom. Are 
you waching me? Me and 
you need to talk Mom. Can 
I see you again. I got to 
explane somehing. Ryan 
got called to duty and he 
had to go to Iraq. Tell God 
to fire the Presudent. It’s not 
fair. Can you wach over him 
like you wach Daddy? Prom 
iss not to let him die ok 
mommy. Dady says he 
misses you me to. Dady 
says your still in his hart. 
Mom I love you when you 


from burning villages, and many others...Poets and 
artists of Futurism [...remember these principles of 
an aesthetics of war so that your struggle for a new 
literature and a new graphic art...may be 
illuminated by them." 

For Benjamin, such an aesthetic sensibility was the ultimate 
expression of capitalist human alienation, such that humanity 
could “experience its own destruction as an aesthetic pleasure 
of the first order.” (242) Amidst this fetishization of 
technology over the human, Benjamin exclaimed, 

“The sight of immediate reality has become an 
orchid in the land of technology.” (235) 

Since then, however, the arsenals of weapons and technologies 
of vision have been geared towards widening the distance 
between the target and the killer. Now the target is reduced to 
a ghost or line of perception while the killer is cosseted within 
the sterilized space of a game room from where targets can be 
affixed and finished — to enact war as a film, Virilio writes, in 
which ghosts or dematerialized bodies perform for an 
audience. (76) The first instances of such theaters of war were 
the war rooms in London, where the electro-magnetic radar 
beam invented by Watson-Watt had made it possible for the 
generals to see the war on a large screen on which both the 
home and enemy pilots appeared as blips on the screen. The 
generals, assisted by female assistants, spoke to pilots, 
warning, guiding and consoling them. The pilots in turn, could 
visualize the audience in the war room, and they punctuated 
their feats with commentary and exclamation marks. It was 
not only the war film, Virilio remarks ironically, that had 
become a talkie. (76) 

The logic of this line of militaristic perception is to eliminate 
the humanity of both the killer and the victim. It performs war 
as a play of images, eliminating cinematic narratives in favor 
of the rapidly changing imagery of video games. On the one 
end is the disembodied target, not so much to be destroyed as 
de-realized because it is reduced to an optical blip or a trace to 
be sensed by sensors, infra-red flashes, light enhancing 
television cameras, and thermographic pictures that identify 
through temperature. At the other end, the goal is the “sight 
machine,” the weapon meshed with the eye that will recognize 
the target and exercise its decision with efficiency and the 
speed of light. As an example, Virilio describes the "homing 
image," which joins an infra-red ray and an explosive 
projectile fitted with a device that acts like an eye that picks up 
the image of the infra-red-lit target. The projectile then makes 
its way towards the image, i.e., the target — with all the ease, 
Virilio adds, of someone going home. This was indeed, how 













walk with God. wach out for 
rockets mommy. Today tell 
him to make Ryan stay a 
live. I love you. Love, 
Kodee" 



In Dr. Strangelove or How I 
Learned to Stop Worrying 
and Love the Bomb (1964) 
Stanley Kubrick satirized 
the war games of the 
generals. 



According to a show 
broadcast on NOVA on 
current technological 
developments in warfare, 
future surveillance UAVs 

(unmanned aerial vehicles) 
may evolve into MAVs, or 
micro-aerial vehicles. Thse 
lilliputian spies are so tiny 
that they can take off and 
land in the palms of their 
operators' hands. 


the First Gulf War was televised. 

All this, ultimately, to reduce human error and the costs of war 
for the ruling class within the aggressor nations — the body 
counts, war injuries, and the panic that strikes the soldier 
when faced with his own ruin or the consequences of the 
destruction wrought by him. Quoting from Ernest Junger’s 
Steel Storms, published in 1920, Paul Virilio depicts a first- 
person account of the war experience: 

"In this war where fire already attacked space more 
than men, I felt completely alien to my own 
person, as if I had been looking at myself through 
binoculars ... I could hear the tiny projectiles 
whistling past my ear as if they were brushing an 
inanimate object... the landscape had the 
transparency of glass." 

Alienation is the word that comes to mind to describe a 
sensibility that looks at oneself from the outside, confronting 
oneself as at an image. The beauty industry, in turn, over the 
last century, has been socializing civilians to prefer the non- 
sensory image, which can be endlessly touched up and 
perfected, over the sensory image of the human body, which is 
necessarily diverse and grows older in time. One of the 
enduring promises of consumer culture has been eternal 
youth, whether through products directly geared towards 
maintaining youthful appearances or through its larger 
seduction, that life itself can be an endless pursuit of novelty, 
spontaneity, self-invention, and play; a privilege granted to 
children and youth since the invention of childhood in 
modernity. Its ultimate promise is a break from history. Its 
lure is that one can live without accumulating life’s traces, its 
wrinkles etched in the body, heart, and mind. 

In The Picture of Dorian Gray, Oscar Wilde gets to the gothic 
core of this fantasy of consumer culture. [9] In the novel, a 
painter falls in love with, Dorian Gray, an exquisitely beautiful 
aristocratic young man, and paints his portrait. Dorian wishes 
upon the picture that he could remain forever as young and 
uncorrupted as his portrait. In what, with the hindsight of 
history, we can now recognize as an artist’s profound insight 
into the logic and pulse of his age, Wilde draws a vision in 
which Dorian remains unchanged, but the portrait, in a series 
of cinematic dissolves, ages and accumulates all the ravages of 
his excesses and personal corruption. In the end, Dorian 
slashes the painting, only to be discovered as an old, 
loathsome man with a knife in his heart while the painting is 
restored to its original beauty. 

Written in 1890, amidst the first burst of consumer culture in 
Victorian England, Dorian Gray epitomized the first consumer 




(the aristocratic philanderer) who gathers experiences, 
acquaintances, women, objects, and is attached to none. 
Dorian’s wandering can certainly be interpreted as the 
restlessness of unfulfilled homoerotic desire, but the 
references to his relentless pursuit of life as art or self- 
improvement through consumption are unmistakable. “You 
are the type what the age is searching for and what it is afraid 
it has found,” is how another character describes Dorian: 

"I am so glad that you have never done anything, 
never carved a statue, or painted a picture, or 
produced anything outside of yourself! Life has 
been your art. You have set yourself to music. Your 
days have been your sonnets." (223) 

For all his riches, the companions and objects he has gathered, 
what Dorian wants most desperately is to forget the past and 
live endlessly in the moment, “...if you really want to console 
me,” he asks the painter when the latter comes to console him 
upon learning of the suicide of the woman Dorian had 
previously loved, “teach me to forget what has happened, or to 
see it from a proper artistic point of view.” (113) “To become 
the spectator of one’s life,” he concludes, “...is to escape the 
suffering of life.” (114) In the end, Wilde restores the image 
and the human to their proper place: the marks of life appear 
on Dorian’s body and not his image. 

Marx’s entire life-work was driven by the passionate 
conviction that capitalism diminished the human putting it in 
the service of accumulating capital, a dead thing which grew 
vampire-like by exploiting or sucking the lifeblood of the 
living worker. So for Marx, estrangement was the defining 
experience of capital. It manifested itself in the complete lack 
of control workers had over what they produced and the 
conditions they produced them. Work and the products of 
labor appeared to them as an alien power. The relation to 
one’s body was torn apart by the mental and manual division 
of labor. Antagonistic relations with others and nature turned 
nature and others into instruments to be used. And finally, the 
experience of alienation through capital meant experiencing 
separation from one’s own true creative capabilities as a 
human being. The ultimate embodiment of this alienation was 
money, which held the human in a tyrannical hold, limiting 
one’s activities to the amount of money held and not to one’s 
capabilities or interests:[10] 

"...all the things which you cannot do, your money 
can do. It can eat and drink, go to the dance hall 
and the theater; it can travel; it can appropriate 
art, learning, the treasures of the past, political 
power — all this it can appropriate for you — it can 



buy all this for you: it is the true endowment." 

It is hard to miss the anger with which Marx speaks against 
this loss of reality, the turning of “image into reality and 
reality into a mere image” on account of the power of capital 
over labor. For Marx, the real was that which came from 

“man as man or from human society as 

society. ”[n] 

We can now appreciate why to restore power to the human 
might appear radical in our historical trajectory. The spread of 
capitalism has increasingly disembodied the human into an 
abstraction and human alienation reached the extent that far 
from feeling in control of the world we feel we are at its mercy. 
One aspect of this is that the very technologies of vision, from 
cinema to now the Internet, that could have helped us locate 
ourselves in an increasingly globalized world, appear to have 
taken off a life and logic of their own — making them 
untrustworthy allies in such a practical knowledge. At the 
other end, these very technologies are now capable of keeping 
the entire planet under surveillance and tracking a war in real 
time. In the final analysis, the technologies of vision and 
warfare are both products of human invention and society 
and, consequently, reveal its internal conflicts and 
contradictions. 

What is missing from Virillio’s analysis is a consideration of 
the ability of collective history and individual memory to unite 
the past, present, and future and to use these technologies of 
vision in stubborn resistance to the erasure of history wreaked 
by war and media manipulation. 

In other words, the very technologies that serve to question 
the notion of reality as part of the destructive apparatus of war 
are also our means of grasping reality — a point not missed by 
early theorists of the still and moving image, Walter Benjamin, 
Siegfried Kracauer, and Bertolt Brecht, whose insights on the 
relationship between war, fascism, capitalism, and the 
subjective experience of history, memory, and the body are 
absolutely compelling today, in the midst of our very own state 
of permanent war. Their insights are sharp because of the 
relative newness of the technologies of war and representation 
in their times, both of which were being pressed into large 
scale social transformations to alter the course of history, i.e., 
fascism and socialism. The same question has been at the 
center of the non-fiction film, whose core concern has been to 
understand and engage with the real. Consequently, it is 
entirely appropriate to see this cinema also as a theory about 
reality and to regard the work of filmmakers as expanding our 
concept of reality itself. 
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A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 



Two white wooden boxes are on 
stage in front of filmed boxes, but 
the difference is imperceptible. 


In this essay, I would like to discuss a recent film/ 
performance, Mutual Conversations 1979-2005 (Mike Coveil, 
2005) that, in my view, gets to the heart of confronting the 
image with the real. The work transforms the two-dimensional 
space of the film screen into the three-dimensional space of 
theater by staging an encounter between the filmmaker and a 
life-sized projected filmed sequence of himself from twenty- 
five years ago, in which his projected image asks him 
questions, very much in the nature of a time capsule with 
letters written to oneself to be opened in the future. However, 
Covell’s encounter with time is staged in a public setting as 
opposed to the private reception of a diary. In fact, Covell 
cannot see himself meet his younger self because as a 
performer he is in the meeting. That perspective is available 
only to the audience, without whom, therefore, the 
performance would remain incomplete. 



The stage is set. The clock in the 
image is set at 11 minutes to 
12 . 00 . 


The younger Covell's projected 
image walks in. He stops, faces 
the audience and says, “I would 
like you to meet a friend of mine.” 



The image: "How have you been? 
Sit down, I’d like to ask you some 
questions." 


The filmmaker’s projected image asks questions that range 
from 

• personal queries about the path chosen by the 
filmmaker’s daughter and his parents’ passing away; 

• to media-related questions about the state of media 
technologies and their impact — if cinematic images 
have given way to holographic ones and if people’s lives 
continue to be dominated by media; 

• to whimsical ones, such as, if explanations about UFOs 
have been discovered; to political ones about shifts in 
ideology within the U.S. regarding the Third World; 






























• and finally, to questions about the lessons learned in 
time — if he, the younger man, learns in the future to 
resolve his insecurities or petty jealousies about others’ 
work, what the older one thinks now about his younger 
self, and, ultimately, if he is happy. 




Image: "Now I wrote these 
questions last night so that I won’t 
forget some of them. First of all, 
there is something that has been 
bothering me in your past and I 
am kind of anxious as to how it 
worked out. Have you been able 
to control those moments of petty 
jealousy about other people that 
sometimes interfered with your 
own development as a person?" 


Coveil: "Most of that is gone. 
When you are working with 
commitment and with people who 
are inspired by things in the world 
you let go of — " The image cuts 
him off to ask the next question. 


"I was also thinking that during my 
time here there has been a huge 
increase in the amount of time 
people spend watching electronic 
images—i.e., they spend more 
time consuming images produced 
for them than the real world 
around them, spending as much 
as 20-30% of their waking day 
consuming these images. I have 
heard the statistic that some 
people spend 19 to 20,000 hours 
watching television by the time 
they are 19 years old whereas 
they have spent maybe 8 to 9000 
hours on their entire education. 
Has that changed? ..." 



Coveil: "I think, people are 
spending more time watching 
images today as compared to 
when you asked that question." 


Image (interrupting): "How has 
television, motion picture theater 
changed? Are they predominant 
forms of entertainment today? I 
am curious whether holography 
has improved to the point where, 
say if someone wanted to do a 
project like I am attempting to do 
now would have done it with a 
hologram instead of a two- 
dimensional surface with the 
combination of a three- 
dimensional object, such as what 
we are looking at right now? Has 


Coveil: "The video-discs that we 
got, when I was you, faded out. 
Holograms did not become a 
common-place item. Theaters 
have turned into multiplexes ..." 


















that become, what we call, a 
marketable item? Did video-disc 
become .. a highly marketable 
item?" 


The opening shot is that of a life-sized screen on which is 
projected the title, with two boxes on either end and one in the 
middle with a clock and microphone. The clock runs for n 
minutes, which is also the length of the film. The clock in the 
middle, serves as a reminder of the passing of time, both 
outside of the film and the film reel itself. In fact, the projected 
actor closes the meeting and the performance by pointing to 
the clock and the film’s running out of time. The performance 
ends when the two subjects leave the stage, which is now, as in 
the opening, occupied by the screen, the clock, and the seats 
the subjects have vacated. 

1. Filmed title: Mutual Conversations 1979-2005. The man 
Mike Coveil as he is now walks in. 

2. The projected image of the younger Coveil walks in. He 
stops, faces the audience and says, “I would like you to meet a 
friend of mine, I think...” 

3. The image shakes hands with the older man: "How have you 
been? Sit down, I’d like to ask you some questions." 

4. They both sit and talk. At one point, while Coveil answers 
his question if UFO’s have been explained amidst laughter 
from the audience, his projected image remains unaware of 
the reaction he has evoked. 

5. "The time is just about ready to run out, I think. It has been 
nice to see you." They get up and shake hands and the 
younger waves goodbye. 

6. "Bye." The Mike of today waves back. They leave, one 
exiting right, one left. 



Image: "Has there been a 
noticeable shift in political ideology 
particularly in developing Third 
World countries. Has there been 
an ideological shift in the United 
States or has it remained static?" 


Coveil: It has not remained static. 

It has turned much more 
conservative. There are people 
trying to change that but right now 
we are in the midst of a war —" 
(This time, when interrupted by his 
image Coveil expresses irritation 


Image: "I am wondering whether 
my daughter/your daughter Kim, 
participated in that kind of 
scientific wave that was unfolding 
...or more concerned with being 
domestic or more involved in the 
art forms rather than the hard 






Coveil: Your/my/our daughter, Kim 
is very much involved in new 
technologies. She teaches in ... 
visual arts. You/me/we have a 
great granddaughter who is a 
dancer. Yes, it is hard to keep up 
with new technologies (laughs) as 
they are constantly updated...." 


at not being able to continue with sciences?" 
his answer about an issue that is 
clearly dear to him.) 



Image (interrupts again loudly in 
comparison to Covell’s mild 
manner): "Has it ever been found 
out who and what UFOs are? Has 
there been any scientific 
explanation for who and what 
UFOs are?" 


(Amidst laughter from audience to 
which image remains oblivious) 
Coveil answers: I wish, I/you had 
not asked that question. But, 
UFOs no longer get the kind of 
public attention that they did 
twenty five years ago. They still 
fascinate me. It’s okay. There 
were things that happened when 
l/we were young that I still don’t 
have an explanation for...." 


The entire performance is somewhat surreal as the image and 
the real appear to merge together appearing in the darkened 
theater space as the projection of a ghostlike meeting in which 
the past and the present blend into each other. Both figures 
cast shadows on the screen and because of the light from the 
projector turn strangely into projected images. Moreover, the 
living figure is choreographed as a mirror image of his 
younger self. The mirroring effect is in the minimalist mise- 
en-scene — the two subjects sit facing each other on two 
exactly similar boxes which are placed on either side of the 
clock, they speak to each other and mirror each other’s 
actions, such as, shaking hands and crossing each other. 
Finally, the living one has to take his place in a scene that is 



Coveil: "Yes, Dad had Parkinson's Image: "What do you think when 
and Alzheimer's. Our mother is you look at me?" 
still alive. She is very active, 
ornery as always." 











Coveil: "I think you are in better 
shape than I. I don’t know where 
you got those shoes, I can’t 
remember them. And the landlord 
said (raising his voice to complete 
the answer over the image’s 
interruption, “And are you 
happy?”) he would not rent me the 
apartment if he had seen you!” 


Coveil: "...and am I happy? Every 
time you ask me that I am tempted 
to say, “Yes,” but I am careful 
because these are not happy 
times..." (At this point, the image 
gets up, Coveil mirrors the 
movement and they change 
sides.) 


They meet in the center... 



...to switch sides and... 



...sit across from each other. 


At the same time, the spell is constantly broken as life 
penetrates the image through the interaction between the 
black-and-white projected younger image and the older living 
person and the questions and answers, which clearly 
demarcate the past and the present, the image and the real. 
Covell’s answers, which are refreshingly honest and 
improvised, change across performances while the questions 
remain the same. Moreover, it is the live actor who completes 
the performance. At one performance, Coveil was still fixing 
the audio when his screen image entered. When Covell took 
his place across from his image to participate in the 
performance, with just a moment’s delay, the irony of who was 
really in control was made doubly clear. 

Moreover, we know that although the image appears to be in 
control that control is ceded to it by the living. For instance, it 
is a poignantly funny moment during the performance in 
which the screen image interrupts the living actor’s thoughtful 
ruminations about his daughter and granddaughter to ask a 
long-winded question, if the real nature or cause of UFOs has 
been found. This invariably invokes laughter from the 
audience because it immediately dates the image. But the 
laughter could also come from a release of tension because the 
UFO question acts as a break in the mesmerizing interrogation 
which had come to dwell on the passing on time implicit in the 
question about the filmmaker’s daughter’s future. The 
moment animates history so visibly. While those in the 
present, i.e., Coveil and his audience, share the laughter, the 
image — unaware of the laughter his question has evoked — 
waits for the answer in just as matter-of-fact a manner as with 
the previous questions, head down preparing to ask the next 
question by reading it off of the paper he has brought to the 
interview. 













Image (looking at the clock): "The 
time is about ready to run out, I 
think. It has been good seeing 
you." 



Both get up and shake hands. 


The clock is the third subject in Mutual Conversations: the 
setting that brings the past and the future together in the 
present. The presence of the clock stops us from identifying 
closely with Coveil, in the narrow way sometimes called for by 
autobiographical work. Rather, the clock leads us to consider 
the larger question posed by the work, i.e., the unity of the 
present with the past and the future. In the meeting between 
the two, it is the present which remains contingent or open to 
change. For instance, if the performance were to be done this 
year, Covell would have to change the year in the title, Mutual 
Conversations 1979-2005 to 2006 or 2007. Even more 
significantly, the film/ performance could not be complete 
with Covell. Even if the film part of the performance were to 
be projected after his death or inability to perform, it would 
serve as a reminder of his presence, for it is written into the 
work itself. Ultimately, the work speaks to the truth that our 
collective history has no final ending even if our individual 
lives are finite and mortal. It asks its audience, at a collective 
level, to confront mortality soberly, without exhilaration or 
terror, with each asking the question, how did I live in my 
particular time? 




Every photograph, Benjamin suggested, was a statement made 
for the future by the subjects who know that the photo would 






























survive them.[12] [open notes in new window] In turn, the 
photograph reminds us of the contingency of our own present 
moment because while what we see is the photographed past, 
we see it from a time which for the subjects of the photograph 
is the future.[13] To think dialectically and historically is 
exactly this: to pull the present out from the past and the 
future and see it as a moment of action and examination. 
Kracauer made precisely this connection in his comment that 
history resembled photography because it was, among other 
things, “a means of alienation.”[i4] Benjamin saw cinema as a 
further advancement over the still photo because it could show 
movement in time and space, making it possible to 

“permeate real time, bring its image in our grasp, 
and isolate it in precise fragments which could be 
recombined. "[15] 

Both Kracauer and Benjamin were preoccupied by death and 
how the photographic and cinematic image allows us to speak, 
Eduardo Cadava suggests, about “our death before our death” 
announcing “our absence foreshadowing a time when all that 
will be left of us will be our image.”[i6] Perhaps, this is the 
reason why Coveil’s daughter, now about the same age as 
when Coveil recorded the film, cried when she saw the film/ 
performance. In between the permanently unchanging image 
of her father in his youth and his changing older self in person 
lay the reminder that there will be a time when she will not 
have him, only his image. 

Benjamin’s preoccupation with death should certainly not be 
startling — it could not be otherwise for a Jewish communist 
living under the Third Reich. Describing the impulse behind 
keeping a diary, Benjamin explained, 

“From day to day, second to second, the self 
preserves itself, clinging to that instrument: time, 
the instrument that it was supposed to play.”[i7] 

In recognizing time as an instrument that the self was 
supposed to play, Benjamin spoke profoundly as a Marxist 
amidst the impending crisis of fascism. Accepting modernity’s 
secularization of time as linear and not driven by some 
preordained flow of fate or destiny he, along with Marx, placed 
in human hands the ability to act and change the force of 
history. In other words, he was claiming, loosely paraphrasing 
Marx, that we make history but not in circumstances of our 
making. [18] 

Bertolt Brecht also had a fundamental concern to show this 
dialectical understanding of time — that between the objective 
time of the clock which moves forward relentlessly and 
subjective time which is open to human action and 



intervention. One of the goals of Brechtian experiments in epic 
theater was to put quotation marks around the notion “real.” 
But in retrospective contrast to postmodernists, Brecht's 
intent was not to challenge the existence of the real. Rather, he 
wanted to teach his audience to think about the real 
skeptically, subversively, and ironically so as to question 
fascist propaganda, which authoritatively presented itself as 
fact rather than interpretation. Consequently, Brecht advised 
his actors to freeze a moment in the following way: [19] 

"So you should simply make the instant 

Stand out, without in the process hiding 

What you are making it stand out from." 

Theater for Brecht was a means to stop the flow of time so as 
to reflect on it, to see it with astonishment. 

To show the coexistence of the past and the future in the 
present, as Covell does, is the exact opposite of the disunity 
proposed by fascism, whose mission is to eradicate history and 
rewrite time as an eternal present. In his dystopian novel, 
1984, George Orwell described the existential crisis of the 
individual in a totalitarian regime where history is constantly 
rewritten, photographic and print records relentlessly erased, 
and people disappeared without a trace. [20] In such a society 
of secrecy and surveillance the individual feels no control over 
the material world, cannot trust his/her memory. When one is 
living in isolation from others, the real world begins to appear 
to be a trick of the mind. 

Mutual Conversations is a powerful work because it restores 
the power of the living over the image, the human over 
cinema. It performs the complicated relation between the 
cinema-image and the human presence coming out at the end 
of a century of cinema to claim ownership over the image. In 
doing so, it is both an expressive and theoretical enquiry into 
cinema and its relation to the real, into cinema’s preservation 
and erasure of the human presence, and ultimately into the 
enduring human quest to grasp reality through the image, to 
take it in one’s hands and transform it as a work of art. For 
me, the timeliness of this work can be best understood if 
contextualized in the history of cinema and capital over the 
last century. The work is at once both contemporary, in that it 
is part of recent arts practices which have combined film with 
the other arts, particularly performance, and primitive, in its 
form and effect. The entire film is Lumiere-like — comprised 
of a single shot, with a static camera, and lasts the length of 
the film reel. And in its effect it brings back the magic of early 
cinema’s uncanny capture of the image of a person. 

Mutual Conversations returns us to the beginning of the last 
century when cinematic time was jostling with the real time of 



theater. Virilio has shown that film movements of early 
cinema, including montage, narrative ellipses, surrealist and 
futuristic experiments, were all concerned with establishing 
the independence of cinematic time and thus served as 
training grounds in industrial warfare where reality could be 
changed as if in a movie. The same argument has been made 
in relation to video games as a training ground for a 
generation to be recruited to fight the technological wars of 
the 21st century, where the target appears as a line in vision. 

In returning cinematic time back to the real time of the clock, 
akin to the earliest Lumiere actualities, Co veil’s film/ 
performance goes back to the birth of cinema, when cinematic 
time still resembled the real time of theater. However, the 
return is not in the nature of a nostalgia trip or an 
aestheticized fetish of early film form but a means of 
estrangement. By bringing in an early moment from film 
history the work makes us look anew at what has since passed. 

Covell’s live performance, without which the filmed one would 
be incomplete, restores the aura (as defined by Benjamin — 
unique existence in time and space) of the uniquely human 
aura offered by theatrical performance (not the cult of the star 
as market commodity). The cinema image, Benjamin claimed, 
separated the reflection of the actor and placed it before the 
public, the consumers in the market, as an endlessly 
repeatable, saleable commodity. Cinema responded to this 
shriveling of the aura of the actor by creating the cult of the 
star, the “phony spell of a commodity.”[2i] Unlike film, which 
cans an actor’s performance for all times, Mutual 
Conversations unites the film image with the real to show at 
once both the autonomy of cinematic time and also its 
inability to stop the forward movement of real time. It shows 
us that the past is not “merely an imaginary back-projection of 
the present” — Terry Eagleton’s elegant summary of 
postmodern thinking that reality is only discursive — but 
reminds us that "even if the past does not exist, its effects, 
most certainly, do.” (51) It is this interaction between theater 
and film, the non-sensory image and the sensory living 
person, the unchanging eternally youthful image and the aging 
human body that can teach us, gently in the manner of art, 
about the violence of contemplating ourselves, others, and our 
world as merely an image. 

In war, the reduction of distance between the image and the 
real, between the generals in their war rooms and the 
destruction of life on the battlefield is brutal and irrevocable. 
While the generals can oversee the war from a distance, as 
Tommy Franks did the war in Iraq from Florida, its 
consequences are borne on the ground, and for all of the 
technological prowess of the U.S. in comparison with the 
Iraqis war cannot be won on the strength of technology alone. 



While the weapons of stealth and surveillance can help against 
a conventional combatant they fail in front of guerilla tactics. 

In the end, we are left with the clear-thinking grief of Michael 
Berg’s indictment whose son, Nicholas Berg, was beheaded in 
Iraq and that beheading was publicized worldwide on video: 

"I am sure that the one who wielded the knife felt 
Nick’s breath on his hand and knew that he had a 
real human being there. I am sure that the others 
looked into my son’s eyes and got at least a 
glimmer of what the rest of the world sees. And I 
am sure that these murderers, for just a brief 
moment, did not like what they were doing." 

"George Bush never looked into my son’s eyes. 

George Bush doesn’t know my son, and he is the 
worse for it. George Bush, though a father himself, 
cannot feel my pain, or that of my family, or of the 
world that grieves for Nick, because he is a 
policymaker, and he doesn’t have to bear the 
consequences of his acts. George Bush can see 
neither the heart of Nick nor that of the American 
people, let alone of the Iraqi people his policies are 
killing daily." [22] 
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Gunner Palace, one of the 
first major documentaries 
on the Iraq war, stakes a 
claim on the reality of the 
war. 



In the Year of the Pig offers 
a critical world-historical 
perspective on the Vietnam 
War beyond U.S. solipsism. 



The winning and losing of 
hearts and minds: 

Vietnam, Iraq, and the claims 
of the war documentary 

by Tony Grajeda 

By summer 2003, with the Iraq war mutating from “mission 
accomplished” to urban guerrilla warfare and counter¬ 
insurgency, the “ghost” of Vietnam, believed to have been 
“exorcised” in the Persian Gulf War by Bush the First, had 
returned to haunt the political and cultural landscape. Talk of 
endless “quagmire” and the winning of “hearts and minds” 
had summoned the traumatic memory of the Vietnam War, 
even as its historical memory proved to be so elusive during 
the 2004 presidential election. Although comparisons 
between the two wars have entered the arena of political 
discourse, bound up with the struggle to yoke the “war on 
terror” to the Good Fight of World War II, such comparisons 
initially drawn upon the rhetorical level of a disputed 
discursive field have more recently been augmented by 
documentary films on the Iraq war. 

Such feature-length independent documentaries as Gunner 
Palace and Occupation: Dreamland offer intriguing accounts 
of how the war is being represented as it is still taking place 
and, therefore, how it is likely to be remembered; these audio¬ 
visual texts already stand, then, as evidentiary documents 
contributing to a history of the present. The limits and 
possibilities of their historicity will be taken up in this essay, 
which will examine their formal and rhetorical framing of 
truth claims, in part by contrasting them with such Vietnam- 
era documentaries as the early in-country films The Anderson 
Platoon (1966-67) and A Face of War (1967), as well as the 
more well-known In the Year of the Pig (1968) and Hearts 
and Minds (1974), films noted for their historical 
contextualization of the Vietnam War and now recognized as 
documents of the past themselves. These Vietnam 
documentaries serve to forestall the act of forgetting the war 











Apocalypse Now narrates 
the pleasurable spectacle of 
war, with Wagnerian 
accompaniment. 



By the time of the Persian 
Gulf War, Apocalypse Now 
will be appropriated by 
soldiers as a “pro-war” 
stimulant, according to 
Jarhead : “The supposedly 
anti-war films have failed.” 



Hearts and Minds works to 
re-contextualize and 
critique Hollywood’s 
contribution to the Good 
Fight ofWWII. 



as a national trauma, the consequences of which include to 
this day the guilt-ridden treatment throughout U.S. society of 
the common soldier as pre-eminent victim of war, lionized 
recipient of a nationalistic devotion to forever “support the 
troops.” 

What is at stake then in the Iraq war documentaries, as I hope 
to demonstrate, is precisely the representation of the U.S. 
soldier as a figure of overflowing empathy, a figure whose 
personal experience of war as portrayed by these films tends 
to override or even cancel out any political or historical 
consideration of what the war might mean, beyond individual 
stories of suffering and tragedy. The challenge, finally, posed 
by these films to students and scholars of media and culture 
during the current crisis is one that demands an engagement 
with both the social and political questions of our time and 
theoretical and textual ones regarding cultural production. 
More specifically, given the degree to which the documentary 
form generally still carries an ethical burden of veracity, often 
promising spectators with seemingly direct access to an 
otherwise unknowable world, it is vital if not necessary — 
especially at a moment when the real itself has never been 
more in doubt — to continue scrutinizing documentary means 
and methods for conveying that very same world. 

In what follows, I position this first generation of 
documentaries on the Iraq war in relation not only to these 
earlier documentaries on Vietnam but also to narrative films 
from the war film genre such as Apocalypse Now and Platoon, 
cultural texts which acutely act as frames of reference for both 
the documentarists and the participants to war themselves. 
Michael Herr’s landmark account of the Vietnam War, 
Dispatches, was not the first — and unfortunately not the last 
— to recognize the extent to which young soldiers on the 
battlefield seem to be acting out fantasies acquired especially 
from the combat genre. More recently, Anthony Swofford’s 
Jarhead, which chronicles his experience as a Marine during 
the Persian Gulf War, reveals that even the “antiwar” Vietnam 
films, such as Apocalypse Now, Platoon, and Full Metal 
Jacket, have been re-functioned, appropriated as “pro-war” 
stimulants by U.S. soldiers who, writes Swofford, 

"watch the same films and are excited by them, 
because the magic brutality of the films celebrates 
the terrible and despicable beauty of their fighting 
skills. Fight, rape, war, pillage, burn. Filmic images 
of death and carnage are pornography for the 
military man; ...The supposedly anti-war films 
have failed. Now is my time to step into the newest 
combat zone. And as a young man raised on the 









Gunner Palace bears the 
traces of cultural mediation 
in its attempt to represent 
the Iraq war, MTV-style. 


films of the Vietnam War, I want ammunition and 
alcohol and dope, I want to screw some whores and 
kill some Iraqi motherfuckers" (6-7). 

The subsequent “band of brothers” bears the traces of yet 
further mediation, now riddled with a wider array of cultural 
influences that shape and structure experience of the real 
itself. In his account of the initial invasion of Iraq in March 
2003, journalist Evan Wright points to a generational 
difference in 21st Century soldiers, many of whom “are on 
more intimate terms with video games, reality TV shows and 
Internet porn than they are with their own parents.” Wright 
describes one 19-year-old Marine who is “beside himself’ with 
excitement while in action: 

“I was just thinking one thing when we drove into 
that ambush, Grand Theft Auto: Vice City. I felt 
like I was living it when I seen the flames coming 
out of windows, the blown-up car in the street, 
guys crawling around shooting at us. It was fucking 
cool.” (5) 

Although nothing quite so “fucking cool” as the (male) fantasy 
of de-realization — a psychic process of perceptual 
dissociation, here of inhabiting a video game and 
encountering the real through a prism of simulation — will 
occur in the documentaries under consideration, the question 
of cultural mediation nonetheless remains for both 
filmmakers and their subjects. 

My more specific purpose here is to offer a close analysis of 
Gunner Palace and Occupation: Dreamland in order both to 
track the work of history, as well as to gauge the evolution of 
formal techniques and practices endemic to the 
documentation of war and atrocity. A brief comparison at the 
level of film form suggests that while a 1970s work like Hearts 
and Minds seems lodged in the familiar tradition of the realist 
documentary, one some 30 years later like Gunner Palace— 
with its highly stylized logic of fragmentation and 
disorientation evidently indebted to the music video—appears 
to fall within the generic domain of the “postmodern.” Yet this 
strict dichotomy in a “politics” of documentary form breaks 
down when we recall that Hearts and Minds made liberal 
(and ironic) use of Hollywood movies, while Gunner Palace’s 
digital video feel of immediacy could be aligned with at least 
the U.S. variant of direct cinema. 

What I will argue then is that, in light of its precedents in the 
war documentary, Gunner Palace’s formal strategy of “MTV- 
style” construction to capture the media-saturated 
participants of modern war (pop culture references, rap 
music, self-conscious performances playing to the camera) 



The First Gulf War and the 
First President Bush: “By 
God, we’ve kicked the 
Vietnam syndrome once 
and for all.” 



Hearts and Minds : LBJ 
widens the Vietnam War by 
appealing to the entire 
population: “Victory will 
depend on the hearts and 
minds of the people who 
actually live out there.” 


implies less an innovative approach to the form than, 
ironically, a reflection model of the real, in which the accretion 
of referentiality in our thoroughly mediated world suffuses 
phenomenal existence, even and especially in wartime. 

Historicizing the Vietnam War through 
documentary film: Hearts and Minds 

“The specter of Vietnam has been buried forever in the desert 
sands of the Arabian peninsula,” declared President George H. 
W. Bush, in the wake of the Persian Gulf War in 1991. “It’s a 
proud day for America,” he trumpeted, adding, “by God, we’ve 
kicked the Vietnam syndrome once and for all.”[i] [open notes 
in new window! Yet the “specter” of Vietnam has seemingly 
risen from those very same desert sands. A year into the Iraq 
war, Ari Fleischer, President George W. Bush’s press 
secretary, stated that, “slowly but surely, the hearts and minds 
of the Iraqi people are being won over as they see security 
increase in their area.”[2] With this war for winning the 
“hearts and minds” of Iraqis dragging on into its fifth year, a 
protracted conflict half-way around the world has triggered 
increased use in a national debate of such loaded metaphors 
as “quagmire” and the “Vietnam syndrome.”[3] The return of 
such politically-charged language signifies the uneasy 
presence of the past in the present, a condition that 
symptomatically reveals both the fraught historical memory of 
the Vietnam War and the potential trauma of realizing that, as 
one current bumper sticker puts it, “Iraq is Arabic for 
Vietnam.” 

One way of imagining how the present is likely to be 
remembered or misremembered, whether the history of the 
Iraq war will be written in the prose of the Good Fight or that 
of a “syndrome,” especially with regard to the representation 
of the U.S. soldier, is to take note of how the Vietnam War 
itself was represented at the time and then subsequently re¬ 
written by both the political establishment of the 1980s and 
the culture industries of television and Hollywood. I want to 
begin reflecting on the potential historicity of the present by 
briefly recalling one of the definitive, and more controversial, 
documentaries on what the Vietnamese call the American War 
— Peter Davis’s Hearts and Minds, which won the Academy 
Award for Best Documentary of 1974 and was re-released on 
DVD in 2002. Adopting the model of the “document-dossier” 
established by Emile de Antonio’s In the Year of the Pig, 
Hearts and Minds mixes newsreel and archival footage, 
talking-heads and in-country interviews, and, perhaps most 
surprisingly (at least to those who somehow believed that 
Michael Moore had invented the form), short clips from such 
Hollywood movies as Objective Burma, My Son John, and 







Hearts and Minds'. U.S. 
anti-communist propaganda 
contributes to the pervasive 
culture of fear in the 1950s. 



Hearts and Minds'. On the 
home front, capturing a 
celebration of U.S. 
chauvanism during the 
Vietnam War. 



Hearts and Minds: A 
benediction before the big 
game: “There are going to 
be men made tonight and 
that’s religious and God 
cares about that.” 


This Is the Army, Michael Curtiz’s 1943 musical celebrating 
the United States military, a war-time production from the 
Busby Berkeley school of spectacle featuring hundreds of 
singing and dancing troops. 

Becoming something of a social text right from the start, the 
reception of Hearts and Minds at the time and its subsequent 
place in the body of literature on historical documentaries 
warrants re-evaluation precisely at a moment when the 
meaning of Vietnam is at stake. Predictably met by largely 
“hostile reviewers in the national media,” according to Peter 
Biskind, it didn’t seem to fair much better in other quarters. 
Biskind’s Cineaste 1975 review, for one, takes issue with the 
film’s critique of U.S. culture — at least for Biskind “the 
arrogant, violent, hypocritical side” —that contributed to the 
war. [4] This position has been reinforced over the years in 
some academic circles as well. David Grosser, for example, 
finds the film exhibiting contempt for the working class, while 
Thomas Slater faults it for what he considers “blatant 
manipulation.”^] Finally, Thomas Waugh compares it 
unfavorably to de Antonio’s In the Year of the Pig for falling 
into a “moralistic, bourgeois-humanist perspective of 
history.”[6] De Antonio himself, in a 1974 review of Hearts 
and Minds, condemns the film for “political emptiness” and 
“an inability to understand either the United States or 
Vietnam.” “Patronizing attitudes,” writes the filmmaker, beset 
the work at every turn, as “it sneers with a japing, middle-class 
liberal superiority.” Cutting to the bone, it is, according to de 
Antonio, “both heartless and mindless.”[7] 

Such historically specific criticisms notwithstanding, revisiting 
Hearts and Minds during another time of war is indeed 
instructive, given the somewhat uneven and so far relatively 
ahistorical media representations of the current crisis. [8] 
While not as rigorously historical as In the Year of the Pig, 
Hearts and Minds still provides a quite thorough social 
context for understanding the Vietnam War, primarily by 
incorporating a range of perspectives, including combat 
veterans (both pro-war and disenchanted), a slew of political 
and military figures (from architects of the war to dissidents), 
and, most significantly, a number of Vietnamese voices. 

The film’s specific argument on the war itself is augmented by 
a set of observations and textual materials on the more 
general cultural conditions of fear, racism and violence that, it 
is suggested, give rise to a militaristic society (Ryan and 
Kellner, 197). For example, the post-war, McCarthy-era 
structure of feeling dominated by fear and paranoia is 
illustrated through clips from both the mass culture of 
Hollywood features fueling the Cold War, as well as the 







Hearts and Minds : The 
cultural reproduction of 
sanctioned violence is 
engendered by a high 
school football coach who 
beseeches his players: 
“Don’t let 'em beat us!” 



Hearts and Minds'. Cheering 
on the home team: The 
U.S. compulsion to win at 
all costs and to insist that, 
“We’re number one!” 



In the Year of the Pig 
historicizes the Vietnam 
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government’s shrill anti-communist propaganda films. 
Another sampling of Hollywood clips exhibit an array of racist 
representations, from the Orientalism of Bob Hope road 
comedies to the vicious racism of WWII combat pictures set in 
the Pacific Theater. 

Yet the documentary’s most provocative statement on U.S. 
culture issues from original footage of a nearly-rabid football 
coach whipping up his high school charges into a frenzy for 
the big game. The implication of socially-sanctioned 
masculinity compounded by everyday violence as the breeding 
ground for the cultural reproduction of militarism was, 
apparently, an unreasonable proposition to critics at the time, 
as Biskind’s review insinuates. From our own vantage point of 
the present, however — one marked by a popular culture of 
pervasive violent imagery that Vivian Sobchack has termed 
“the Postmorbid Condition” — Hearts and Minds viewed 
retrospectively suggests an argument still in formation, the 
incipient realization of which will garner only more evidence 
(and credibility) in the ensuing years. 

As the current battle over the meaning of the Vietnam War 
and any “lessons” accruing around the Iraq war rages on, both 
In the Year of the Pig and Hearts and Minds continue to 
remind us not only of the vital contribution made by critical 
documentary filmmaking to the work of history; they also 
reveal, given the substance of their specific arguments, the 
ideological structuring of the war itself by Cold War liberals 
who sought to obscure Vietnam’s anti-colonial struggle for 
independence. Moreover, with the neo-conservative re-writing 
of the war since the Reagan era that has aimed to secure it 
within a revivified Cold War paradigm (see Martin, 
“Narratives,” ill), one that conveniently aligns with a post- 
9/11 Manichean worldview, these documentaries have never 
been more necessary to challenging reactionary 
interpretations — both past and present — of the Vietnam 
War. 

Documenting a soldier’s perspective: 

The Anderson Platoon 

While In the Year of the Pig and Hearts and Minds utilized 
the formal model of the “document-dossier” — compilation 
documentaries weaving archival footage and still images with 
counterpoint testimony through rhetorical editing — the in¬ 
country Vietnam documentaries The Anderson Platoon (1966- 
67) and A Face of War (1967) were comprised entirely of 
“raw” footage shot among the troops, in the field and, 
sometimes shockingly, in the midst of battle. And unlike In the 
Year of the Pig and Hearts and Minds, which offer a fairly 






that display the colonizer 
and the colonized. 



The Battle of San Pietro: 
presents a view of war from 
the perspective of the “foot 
soldier.” 



The Battle of San Pietro’s 
voice-over narration 
expresses sentiment for the 
fallen: “The lives lost were 
precious lives...to their 
country, to their loved ones, 
and to the men 
themselves.” 


extensive political and historical context for apprehending the 
Vietnam War, The Anderson Platoon and A Face of War 
present the war exclusively from the point of view of the “foot 
soldier,” a formal positioning that extends back at least to 
John Huston’s WWII documentary The Battle of San Pietro 
(1945). As precedents then to the truth claims and experiential 
perspective on war underwriting the recent documentaries on 
Iraq, these Vietnam films fall on the putatively “apolitical” side 
of this artificially bifurcated approach to the representation of 
war, in which attempts to historicize events are set in 
opposition to accounts taken from the trenches. 

Yet even such accounts from the same side of this divide— 
those that seem to share a similar disdain for history — 
require further differentiation in order to parse their claims on 
the reality of war. By referencing the typology of what Bill 
Nichols has theorized as the major modes of representation in 
documentary film, we can begin to distinguish the various 
ways in which the formal conventions and narrative strategies 
from the documentary tradition structure these 
interpretations of both the Vietnam and Iraq wars. 

Roughly corresponding to what Nichols terms the expository 
mode, in which voice-over narration (the “voice of God” 
device) serves to organize the images and secure meaning 
(37), The Anderson Platoon (and to some extent Gunner 
Palace ) relies on the “voice of authority” of the filmmaker 
that, along with a soundtrack mix of diegetic and post¬ 
production music, rhetorically arranges what is seen and 
heard within a seemingly “objective” view of soldiering. A Face 
of War (as well as Occupation: Dreamland ), on the other 
hand, generally aligns with what Nichols poses as the 
observational mode (itself akin to direct cinema), which 
eschews voice-over commentary and non-diegetic music as a 
way of conveying, according to Nichols, “the sense of 
unmediated and unfettered access to the world” (43). 

The French writer and filmmaker Pierre Schoendoerffer, a 
veteran of the decisive battle of Dien Bien Phu in 1954, 
produced The Anderson Platoon for French television, which 
first aired the film before an English version was broadcast on 
the highly-regarded and popular program The CBS News 
Hour in July 1967. The Anderson Platoon went on to win the 
Oscar for best documentary that year, and also had a brief 
theatrical run. Accompanying a U.S. Army platoon for several 
weeks in the fall of 1966, Schoendoerffer’s black and white 
footage is shot almost entirely in the field, with the exception 
of one sequence following a lone GI on leave in Saigon. The 
primary focus on the soldiers themselves both confirms 
expectations of military life (mail call, a field Mass replete 






The Anderson Platoon 
provides a glimpse of 
military life in-country: “The 
body of Christ,” intones a 
chaplain, who gives holy 
communion in the killing 
fields of Vietnam. 



with communion, fairly quiet patrols through the jungle), and 
arrests viewer attention, since the abrupt burst of gunfire or 
explosions always arrives without warning. Location sound is 
frequently laced with Schoendoerffer’s voice-over narration, 
delivered in his heavily French-accented English, which opens 
by stating: 

“The Vietnam War is a tragedy, especially for us 
French who feel partially responsible.” 

Aside from this rather loaded introduction, the narration 
confines itself to basically conveying events matter-of-factly in 
a terse, blunt tone, providing little in the way of political or 
even contextual commentary. At one point, however, in 
reporting the general outlines of a particular mission, 
Schoendoerffer elicits sympathy for his subjects by suddenly 
lamenting: 

“But the Anderson Platoon knows little about the 
tactical plans. The platoon is only a small pawn in 
a big game.” 

Excluded from knowledge that decides their fate, these 
“pawns” are treated here not as heroic actors but as 
unfortunate clients subjected to larger forces. While such 
forces go largely unexamined in the documentary, the soldiers 
themselves are afforded a modicum of individualization. 
Several times throughout the film Schoendoerffer identifies 
the troops by name as they appear on camera; without benefit 
of interview segments, these simple introductions manage to 
personalize the no less anonymous soldiers, a few of whom are 
wounded or killed within the period of filming. We learn as 
much when, on occasion, the film freeze-frames on a face as 
the voice-over flatly states, for instance, “wounded two weeks 
later,” or, in a less truncated way: 

“Owens, sergeant. He will be wounded in an attack 
in a village.” 

Such moments of freezing the narrative flow effectively lift the 
proceedings out of its “present-tense” temporality (Nichols, 
40), thus also breaking with the observational mode as the 
documentary piteously divulges privileged information to 
viewers, whose powerlessness to affect circumstances mirrors 
that which will befall the soldier-pawns. 


The Anderson Platoon 




abstains from depicting the 
“big picture” of the Vietnam 
War, which instead is 
treated as individuated 
tragedy. 



The Anderson Platoon 
seeks to personalize the 
otherwise anonymous 
common soldier as a way of 
forging viewer identification. 



The Anderson Platoon 
deploys a freeze-frame 
device, here on a face that 
will soon perish, that 
effectively arrests the 
temporal flow. 


Apart from these jarring yet casual pronouncements 
(“Shannon—killed two weeks later. 18 years old.”), The 
Anderson Platoon presents its material in a relatively 
unadorned manner, still hewing to the observational as much 
as expository mode of merely recording events as they unfold 
before the camera. Yet other aspects of the soundtrack beyond 
these verbal revelations of impending calamity suggest more is 
at work. In particular, music plays a significant role (as it does 
in other genres) in creating an affective state of reception for 
spectators. For example, during one segment where soldiers 
tend to a wounded Vietnamese girl, Schoendoerffer’s voice¬ 
over states that one member of the platoon, identified earlier 
as a blues singer from Alabama, “sings some blues for his 
buddies.” The off-screen sound of a mournful voice with 
plaintive acoustic guitar accompanies a subsequent shot of 
soldiers standing around the body of a fallen comrade. Along 
with two distinct a cappella moments on camera by one of the 
GIs, Schoendoerffer incorporates music at several turns, 
perhaps most dramatically when this off-screen (and likely 
post-production or extra-diegetic) blues song is reprised near 
the end of the film. In the aftermath of a ferocious battle, a 
series of close-ups on weary, bloodied faces and on hands 
clasped of those who survived is given an aural rendering, as 
we hear once more the soft strumming of solo guitar and a 
voice sing out: 

“I try so hard to keep from crying, 
but my heart feels just like lead 
She was all I had to live for, 

I was just wishing it was me instead 
She’s gone....” 

A decidedly less mournful “score” appears early in the film 
when, following a scene of the soldiers on patrol, the film cuts 
to the platoon’s military base with a sound bridge of a 
broadcast from Armed Forces Radio. A shot from within the 
cramped broadcast booth hovers just over the shoulder of the 
DJ who, on the air, introduces Nancy Sinatra’s pop hit of the 
season, “These Boots Are Made for Walking.” As the song 
plays, a shot of reel-to-reel tape cuts to a medium close-up on 
army boots slugging through a muddy field. Two full verses 
accompany GIs on the march through streams, over the 
ground and into the jungle. This playful attempt at a light 
moment early on in an otherwise somber film could very well 
have given Stanley Kubrick ideas for the critical transitional 
figure crossing the two narrative halves of Full Metal Jacket 
20 years later. 

To page 2 
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The Anderson Platoon 
conveys the emotional work 
of surviving combat 
experience. 



The Anderson 
Platoon scores footage of 
soldiers on patrol to Nancy 
Sinatra’s “These Boots Are 
Made for Walking.” 









JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


Documenting a soldier’s perspective: 
A Face of War 



A Face of War lays claim to 
capturing the reality of the 
Vietnam War. 


Nothing quite so obviously contrived appears in A Face of 
War, the documentary debut by director-producer Eugene S. 
Jones, whose portrait of the common soldier seems even more 
direct and unmediated than that afforded by The Anderson 
Platoon. Against black and white footage of Marines on 
maneuvers through the Vietnamese countryside, an opening 
title states: 

“The sights and sounds you are about to witness 
were filmed and recorded in Vietnam. The events 
and circumstances were experienced by a single 
American infantry unit over a period of 97 days.” 


Some 75 minutes or so later, a closing title reads: 



“The actions and incidents you have just witnessed 
were experienced by Mike Company, 3rd Battalion 
of the 7th Marine Regiment, and are representative 
of the day-to-day encounters of the United States 
Marine Corps during that period in Vietnam.” 

In between, the film offers an unflinching view of such 
encounters without relying on narration or non-diegetic 
music, basically holding to the observational mode that, for 
Nichols, 


A Face of War casts an 
extreme close-up on one 
who bears witness to war 
from the trenches. 


“stresses the nonintervention of the filmmaker. 
Such films cede ‘control’ over the events that occur 
in front of the camera more than any other mode” 
(38). 


The central theoretical question thus raised by A Face of War 
— whether Jones worked to refrain from any telling other than 
bearing witness to events (the unobtrusive “fly on the wall” 
effect that conveys lived time) or whether the filmed incidents 
were edited in such a way as to construct a temporal order that 
effectively narrativizes the real —strikes at the very heart of 
the documentary project, a question no less pressing now as it 
was then. 







A Face of War appears 
nestled within the “master 
metaphor” of WWII through 
such footage as U.S. 
Marines participating in the 
birth of a Vietnamese baby. 



Sands of Iwo Jima 
contributes to the genre 
conventions of WWII, which 
are generous enough to 
include the sudden, 
shocking death of war hero 
Sgt. Stryker (John Wayne). 



A Face of War aims to 
capture the chaos of war: 
visual and aural 


Indeed, A Face of War has earned a rather vexed position in 
the debate over documentary form and representation. In 
Allegories of Cinema: American Film in the Sixties, David 
James takes the film to task not only for succumbing to “the 
fallacies of the cinema verite model” (200), but also for its 
“covert appropriation of WWII as a master metaphor,” by 
which he means Hollywood war movies: 

"Most of the motifs A Face of War employs — the 
man on point listening to the jungle and waving his 
troop on, the chaplain’s pre-battle address giving 
the imminent self- sacrifice a divine sanction, the 
football game in the mud, the communal bath in a 
natural pool, the smiles and gratitude of the 
natives, and even the birth of a baby—are recruited 
from Hollywood features; their silent intent is to 
rewrite imperialist invasion as the anti- fascist 
liberation of Asia from the Japanese, or of Europe 
from the Nazis" (201). 

In his essay “Teaching Vietnam: The Politics of Documentary,” 
Thomas J. Slater criticizes James’ reading, arguing instead 
that the film “works to debunk such myths” perpetuated by 
Hollywood, especially 

“the notion of American innocence—that we never 
ask for war, we only fight to protect peace and 
freedom, and we always act out of benevolence— 

[which] animated most World War II films” (276). 

Against the ideological designs of this tradition, A Face of 
War, as Slater points out, recalls The Battle of San Pietro, 
“which also presents soldiers’ concerns as basically 
nonideological.” For Slater, 

“Both directors place the camera at the front line, 
demythologizing death, showing it to be real, 
sudden, and shocking” (273). 

Yet one could look to a classical messenger of the war movie 
genre like Sands of Iwo Jima (1949), which ended with the 
hero (played by John Wayne) dying in much the same way 
(fictionalized of course), implying that the “master metaphor” 
does not necessarily preclude the relative realism of 
Hollywood fictions. “Although Jones does borrow some 
standard sequences from WWII films,” concedes Slater, “his 









disorientation strike viewers 
as the camera goes awry 
during a sudden attack. 



A Face of War films a 
sequence of events that 
seem emblematic of the 
U.S. military strategy of 
destroying a village in order 
to save it. 



A Face of War offers a 
curious close-up on a 
Marine who appears to 
embody “the notion of 
American innocence.” 


approach cannot be labeled as an attempt to justify the war” 
( 277 )- 

The persistence of WWII as a “master metaphor” can be heard 
resonating into the current debate over how to frame and 
rationalize the “war on terror” (which will be addressed 
shortly). For now I want to consider Slater’s defense of A Face 
of War as a “nonideological” document, one that remains 
faithful to the “soldiers’ perspective” and “their main concern: 
survival, not politics or ideology” (275). “The film’s reticence 
with regard to American war aims,” writes Slater, “clearly 
contrasts with the conventions of World War II films,” even as 
that legacy provides the documentary with an unspoken 
“metaphoric structure” (275). Neither Slater nor James 
dispute that the “sights and sounds” captured for A Face of 
War were “real” or that the events actually took place; rather 
what is at issue is the documentary’s overall structure, its 
formal sequencing of the filmed “actions and incidents.” 
Without the aid of voice-over narration or even interview 
segments to anchor comprehensibility and orient spectators, 
the film appears as a nearly impressionistic parade of 
disconnected events. 

Yet this recorded take on the “chaos of war” has been clearly 
edited to form a complete narrative, with a recognizable 
beginning, middle and end. Deliberately constructed to make 
meaning, the film’s disparate elements gather together to 
forge at least an implicit argument, one that seeks assent to 
the inherent virtues of soldiering and its attendant values of 
courage, honor and sacrifice. 

Consider, for example, one sequence near the end of the film 
that follows a particular scene of carnage in which a U.S. 
military vehicle has hit a landmine in a Vietnamese village, 
killing one Marine and leaving several more badly wounded. 
Following footage of the wounded soldiers carried on 
stretchers to helicopters and a few shots of the post-explosion 
wreckage that focuses on mangled equipment, the film cuts to 
a burst of brief shots in quick succession of heavy construction 
vehicles, including a bulldozer labeled “Honcho Hog,” moving 
into the village (presumably the same one responsible for the 
fatal landmine). Vietnamese peasants are shown being 
rounded up and herded into a massive transport vehicle. 
Packed with dozens of peasants and their meager possessions, 
the vehicle motors off as the roar of its engine descends into 
the distance. 

The camera pans across a quiet, empty village, now bereft of 
life. Cut to a medium close-up on the face of a young Marine, 
who curiously appears to be wearing the slightest of smiles. 
The camera slowly pans down his chest to reveal that he’s 





A Face of War The Marine 
is shown saving a puppy, 
which apparently falls 
outside of what one critic 
considers a “non- 
ideological” account of the 
war. 



A Face of War. 
Spectatorship and the 
sniper. Providing a grunt’s- 
eye-view of combat 
experience helps to create 
what David James calls an 
“aesthetic of empiricism.” 



A Face of War 
approximates a soldier’s 


cradling a puppy nestled under his shirt, its tiny head poking 
out for a moment from the safe confines of military fatigues. 
The film then cuts to a shot of the platoon marching away 
from the village, as we hear a voice via radio transmission 
asking whether the “evacuees” have been cleared out. Orders 
are given to detonate tunnels. A series of explosions that 
decimate the village is filmed from a distance, before cutting 
to footage from atop a tank, taken from an angle aligned with 
the barrel of its flame throwing cannon, which proceeds to 
burn everything in its path. A tremendous roar of blasting 
liquid fire accompanies shots of huts ablaze and trees 
scorched. Everything in sight is incinerated. 

In the midst of such savage devastation, placed precisely 
between footage of the “evacuation” of rural peasants and the 
merciless torching of their village, blown up and burned to the 
ground, the filmmaker inserts a shot of a soldier holding a 
puppy — a fleeting glimpse of life within a world of death and 
destruction. Such a sequence points less to the “invented” 
image before us — that is, a rumination on the ontological 
status of the referent or its indexical trace — and more toward 
the prosaic act of willfully selecting the relations between 
audio-visual materials — the very constructedness of the 
documentary project. That Jones chose to edit in a shot that 
gestures toward humanizing the soldiers — somehow arising 
at the very moment when all humanity has literally been 
extinguished — suggests very much the “ideological” at work. 

This unmistakable sight of the inextinguishable humanity of 
(U.S.) soldiers, while less familiar to the “master metaphor” 
family of motifs as the chaplain’s blessing or the birth of a 
baby, is no less affective, situated as it is within a narrative 
framing designed to coax emotional responses from (U.S.) 
audiences. Even as he becomes a generous repository for an 
entire constellation of spectatorial emotions — from pride to 
pity, much of it bound up with a specific denomination of 
nationalism — the soldier stands apart from his common 
audience back home, separated by his very identity as a 
distinct participant in the otherwise inaccessible experience of 
war. 

Herein then lies the essential paradox of such documentary 
work: attempting to draw spectators closer to the reality of 
war by approximating a “soldiers’ perspective,” these films 
only exacerbate the otherness of their subjects by enclosing 
comprehension within the experiential. By foregrounding such 





perspective even as it 
conveys the radical 
otherness of war and limit 
to comprehensibility. 



A Face of War delivers the 
affect of war through a 
close-up on a wounded 
Marine who cries out, 
“Please take me home.” 



A Face of War. An 
overhead shot of 
“evacuees” rounded up and 
rescued for their own good 
by a benevolent U.S. 
military. 


felt experience as the exclusive means to the truth of war, 
documentaries like The Anderson Platoon and A Face of War, 
as James puts it, “propose the GI as the site of exemplary 
understanding” (198). James writes: 

“The affirmation of presence in the film image 
supposes a parallel aesthetic of empiricism, a 
repression of knowledge that can be countered 
only by an engagement with what it must suppress: 
history” (201-02). 

In other words, the truth claims by these documentaries based 
on proximity to the “action” require a seemingly simultaneous 
separation from the sphere of critical thinking (in particular 
historical knowledge), just as the fiction of “presence” requires 
avoiding undue attention to the material production of the 
work or indeed any sign (such as the formal device of 
voiceover narration, which again is absent from A Face of 
War ) that might occasion reflection on the very process of 
documenting what Philip Rosen calls “a preexistent, profilmic 
field” (241). 

We need to look no further for evidence of this dehistoricized 
approach to documenting the war than this same sequence in 
A Face of War, which likely is footage of the so-called 
pacification program in South Vietnam. With its roots in 
counterinsurgency doctrine dating back to the late 1950s, the 
“resettlement” of rural populations, as part of the larger 
program of “pacification,” was military-speak for the U.S. 
policy of forced relocation, the countrywide crisis that created 
the “refugee generation” during the war (see Baritz; Ngo; 
Hunt). Yet the sequence in question, appearing to reveal a 
measured military response to attack by an “enemy” village, 
unfurls as a humanitarian mission, in effect obscuring any 
realization that what took place before the camera was very 
likely indicative of a pre-determined strategy. What the film 
does indeed bear witness to, but fails to provide any context 
for, is its documentation of the waging of this “other war” in 
Vietnam — the winning (and losing) of hearts and minds. 

With their temporal and spatial coordinates constricted to the 
visceral impact of combat experience — fixated on a present 
without a past and fastened to an event without any cause — 
documentaries like The Anderson Platoon and A Face of War 
go to great pains to valorize the warrior only to eclipse the war 
itself, providing a favored model in the documentary 
representation of war that will find its most recent 
manifestation in the first generation of documentaries on the 
Iraq war. 


To page 3 








A Face of War. Marines 
lend a helping hand to the 
less fortunate: the 
unacknowledged 
“pacification” program is 
passed off as humanitarian 
gesture. 







JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 



Akin to the Vietnam in¬ 
country documentaries, 
Gunner Palace offers a 
grunt’s-eye-view of the Iraq 
war. 


Documenting a soldier’s perspective on 
the Iraq War: Gunner Palace 

Distantly reminiscent of The Anderson Platoon in its formal 
reliance on what Bill Nichols theorizes as the expository mode, 
Gunner Palace (2004), produced, written and directed by 
partners Michael Tucker and Petra Epperlein, emerges from 
the historical intersection of new technologies of 
representation, the cultural logic of reality television, so- 
called, and the post-Vietnam military management of 
information involving conflict zones. With Tucker unofficially 
embedded for two months between September 2003 and April 
2004 with the Army’s 2/3 Field Artillery Regiment — 
nicknamed the “Gunners” — the film, constructed entirely in 
the guise of a personal video diary format, offers a ground- 
level, grunt’s-eye-view of the war, one that appears to extend 
the claims, if not the promise, by such documentary work of 
directness, intimacy and immediacy. 



Gunner Palace suggests a 
way of getting to know the 
troops through the 
mediated intimacy of 
personal interviews. 


Verite-ish hand-held camerawork and fast-paced editing, 
corresponding to the chaotic events of night-time raids on 
supposed insurgent households or daytime patrols of busy city 
streets, are interspersed with more stable renderings of 
soldiers on watch or at rest. Several interviews with soldiers 
are conducted in a straight-forward manner, with the subjects 
directly addressing the camera. Curiously, many of these 
segments are cropped so that the image is inset, bordered by a 
black frame that resembles a TV screen (or perhaps streaming 
video on a computer screen), one of the few reflexive moments 
in which the film acknowledges that mediation is at work. 

The soundtrack is a complex mix of Tucker’s voice-over 
narration, “live” location sound (including the occasional 
distant wail of muezzins calling prayers), and plenty of music 
both diegetic and extra-diegetic, making great use in 
particular of original free-style rapping by a number of the 
soldiers, some of whom openly declare the “costs of war,” as 
Cynthia Fuchs notes in one of her incisive pieces on the film 
for PopMatters (Fuchs). Gunner Palace also incorporates 
snippets of radio broadcasts transmitted by the U.S. Armed 
Forces Network, not unlike perhaps the use of broadcasts 
punctuating the narrative soundscape of M*A*S*H. 






Gunner Palace depicts the 
postmodern war through 
the codes of the music 
video format: freestyle 
rapping on the “costs of 
war.” 



Gunner Palace caption: 
"The changes that have 
taken place since then are 
extraordinary. Baghdad is 
bustling with commerce." 
Ironic counterpoint in 
setting up a collision 
between what is seen and 
what is heard. 



Gunner Palace : The 
Gunners, in their guise as 
“truant officers,” help “a 
glue-sniffing kid” off the 
streets. 


A more common formal strategy operating across Gunner 
Palace is the use of ironic counterpoint, the occasional 
collision of juxtaposing text or official discourse heard on the 
soundtrack with images that more or less qualify, if not 
undermine altogether, the party line. For example, following 
the opening title — “September 5, 2003, Baghdad, Iraq” and a 
shot of U.S. soldiers apparently on break, accompanied by the 
faint presence of a likely diegetic recording of John Philip 
Sousa’s cliched patriotic march, “The Washington Post,” 
playing in the background — the image track superimposes 
part of a speech by Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld: 

“It is a pleasure to be back in your country. When I 
visited four months ago, the regime of Saddam 
Hussein had just fallen and I was pleased to be 
able to celebrate your liberation with you. The 
changes that have taken place since then are 
extraordinary: Baghdad is bustling with 
commerce.” 

The text is laid over a shot of soldiers unloading military 
equipment, a rather different form of commerce. 

A more complex example of subtle criticism created through 
the tension between what is seen and what is heard arrives a 
few minutes later during a scene exemplifying, we might well 
imagine, the other war — the winning of “hearts and minds.” 
Tucker introduces the scene in voice-over, referring to the 
“Gunners” by stating that: 

“These guys were trained to stop a Russian 
advance....They live to blow stuff up. But out here 
in the streets of Baghdad, they become policemen, 
social workers, and politicians. Today — truant 
officers.” 

During a seemingly typical patrol through the city, the squad 
has spotted a teenage boy who’s identified as “a glue-sniffing 
kid,” one they’ve apparently come across before. Soldiers are 
shown gently lifting the child (who appears to be no more than 
15 years old) on to the back of their truck. A shot of the boy, 
who, looking rather dazed and quietly moaning, struggles to 
put on a badly torn t-shirt, is accompanied by an off-screen 
voice of one of the soldiers who describes their evidently futile 
efforts to help the boy off the streets: 


“He’s just an orphaned kid, he’s on drugs — one of 










Gunner Palace : “One of 
those heartbreaker stories” 
— in which visual testimony 
contradicts the official 
discourse. 



Gunner Palace earnestly 
depicts the soldiers as 
reluctant heroes in what 
appears to be the 
humanitarian effort behind 
the occupation. 



Gunner Palace caption: 
"Scaring the Natives." The 
film’s “tone” shifts to 
sardonic humor with a 
PSYOP mission to scare 
“the natives,” set to death 
metal guitar. 


those heartbreaker stories. Not really anything you 
can do; get him into some kind of a system.” 

As the truck moves through the city, the camera pans down 
the boy’s body, past his bruised legs to linger for a moment on 
his bare feet. Tucker juxtaposes this shot with the official 
discourse conveyed by a radio broadcast, one of the 
intermittent military news casts peppering the tape: 

“Children cheered on U.S. soldiers as classes 
started at two schools in Abu Ghraib City, Iraq. 

Officials say the schools had been gutted and used 
to store weapons and ammunition. But with hard 
work and cooperation from the local people, the 
troops were able to repair the damage.” 

The image of “one of those heartbreaker stories” clearly spoils 
the good news delivered by the upbeat voice of the radio 
announcer — not the last time that the government- 
sanctioned public face of the Iraq war will be unmasked. Yet 
this particular scene also reveals the limits to Gunner Palace’s 
convictions, for it never bothers to ask how the boy (whose 
name we never learn) came to be orphaned in the first place. 
Similarly, another scene at a local orphanage, where U.S. 
soldiers are shown tenderly cradling babies in their arms and 
giving the children candy and toys like Spongebob 
Squarepants dolls, provides us with a glimpse of the war re¬ 
written as humanitarian mission, as the film here comes 
within proximity of flirting with propaganda. Since the film’s 
conditions for spectatorship have already been sufficiently 
structured to align primary identification with the main 
“characters,” one’s sympathy is not directed toward the pitiful 
orphans but rather is further attached to the soldiers 
themselves who remain, of course, blameless in the mass 
production of orphans, reluctant heroes in a war not of their 
own choosing. [9] 

Such a portrait accords with David James’s argument, in 
Allegories of Cinema, with at least some Vietnam War 
documentaries (such as those from the trenches examined 
here) that failed, in his words, 

“to deal with the ambivalent location of the GI as 
simultaneously the agent and the victim of 
imperialism” (198). 

Accordingly, Gunner Palace’s relatively one-dimensional 
perspective is secured in part by an uneven distribution of 
affect, in which the victimization of “our boys” over there is 
treated with utmost earnestness, while the unsavory aspects of 
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their obligations in this so-called “war on terror” are treated 
with a vague sense of detachment achieved through sardonic 
humor. In other words, the documentary’s potential criticism 
of the war is effectively stifled by shifting away from the same 
kind of emotional resonance given over to its dominant 
structure of feeling, what I would call empathic nationalism. 
This shift in the “tone” of Gunner Palace is struck, for 
instance, when a scene of a PSYOP speaker truck, blasting 
death metal guitar full tilt through the residential streets of 
Baghdad, is introduced with the joke, “Scaring the Natives.” 

In order to illustrate both the film’s stylistic features and its 
somewhat problematic politics, I want to scrutinize more 
closely one sequence in particular that encapsulates a range of 
issues raised by these early attempts to document the reality 
of the Iraq war. The sequence in question opens with an 
outdoor scene at twilight of Ltc. Bill Rabena, Commander of 
the 2/3 Field Artillery, bathed in the setting sunlight of 
Baghdad’s Adhamiya neighborhood. Holding a “pre-raid 
rehearsal” for his troops, Rabena outlines that evening’s 
mission to abduct Sheik Majid, a “well-connected” local leader 
who is said to be involved in “some shady business” like 
“dealing in weapons trafficking,” although Rabena admits that 
the “counter-intelligence” is thin. “Even the children in here,” 
Rabena adds, “give early warning as to troop movement in the 
sector.” 

The scene cuts to the start of “the Majid Raid” at “0300 
Hours.” To the sound of Wagner’s “The Ride of the Valkyries,” 
a convoy of military vehicles is shown leaving the base, as we 
hear one of the soldiers quip, “Let’s go have some fun.” Shot in 
low-resolution digital video from atop one of the moving 
trucks, the hand-held camerawork bumps with the road, and 
the already palpable tension is heightened with several quick 
cuts between soldiers “riding shotgun” through the dark 
streets of Baghdad. The audio track carries the ambient 
sounds of diesel truck engines and weapons being loaded, 
along with the distinct sound of Wagner’s charging horns, 
apparently from a recording played to accompany the raid. 

The diegetic music, heard in low fidelity as if emanating from 
weak portable speakers, is overlaid at one point with the extra- 
diegetic music of a “symphonic” rap track. As the convoy 
enters a compound of buildings, the music drops out, replaced 
by location sound of the raid itself. 

A relatively stable shot from the ground catches a truck 
ramming down the doors of one house. Hand-held 
camerawork resumes, as we follow a group of soldiers bust 
through another door. The jittery frame and the zooming in 
and out of focus give the footage a “raw” quality, intensifying 
the effect of seeing live action as it unfolds. With guns raised, 
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the soldiers begin shouting to the off-screen inhabitants to 
“get down.” An elderly man is escorted from the house, 
followed by two women. Cutting to a shot of the interior from 
the doorway, we see an elderly woman in her nightgown 
gingerly making her way down the stairs, surrounded by 
soldiers yelling for “security.” At the top of the stairs stands a 
young girl in pajamas. The tape then cuts to what is identified 
as “Sheik Majid’s house.” A quick pan across a room reveals 
several soldiers with weapons raised, standing over two men 
laying face down on the ground. In voiceover, Tucker states: 

“The Sheik is out. Gone to Falluja they say. Don’t 
know when he’ll be back.” 

The camera lingers for a moment on a close-up of a 
photograph, presumably of the Sheik. 

In a brief interview with one of the soldiers outside, we learn 
how the troops were able to breech the gate by slamming their 
Humvee into a car parked in front of the door. “It worked out 
pretty well,” the soldier smirks. The sound of a car alarm 
wailing loudly coincides with a shot of Iraqi men who, being 
led out of a house in handcuffs, must step over a door that had 
been “breeched” in the raid. The scene cuts to a medium shot 
of numerous suspects being transported on the back of an 
open-air truck. The soundtrack here swells up with one of the 
soldier’s recorded raps, which closes out with these lines: 

“We the raid masters, yo 

We got the shit, we got the gun blasters, yo 

Fifty cal, blowin’ your brains 

I’m going insane 

It’s all about this shit, right here, the sandbox...” 

The backing music bridges a cut to the last scene in the 
sequence. A title, “Later...Gunner Palace,” introduces a shot of 
several soldiers arrayed across a room, taped in the process of 
emptying boxes and handling what look to be large bundles of 
money. A medium close-up on hands counting out cash is 
accompanied by Tucker’s voiceover: 

“The total haul was 48,000 dollars in Iraqi dinar, a 
couple of weapons, and some ledger books. Sheik 
Majid stopped by the palace a few days later. He 
was arrested, then released. Later that week, the 
Sheik stopped by with a home-cooked meal for the 
Colonel. As if nothing had happened, they were old 
friends.” 

The two most recognizable intertextual components of this 
sequence are of course the use of Wagner’s “Ride of the 
Valkyries” — forever linked to the famous helicopter gunship 
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assault in Apocalypse Now — and the reality TV 
entertainment of Cops, as Cynthia Fuchs and others have 
noted. Substituting Humvees for helicopters, and presumably 
“natives” for “gooks,” the raid’s operatic menace is here muted 
by evidently inadequate speaker power, thus requiring the 
extra-diegetic supplement of rapping soldiers. Meanwhile, 
Gunner Palace had already invited the reality TV comparison 
through Tucker’s initial voiceover near the beginning: 

“Most of us don’t see this on the news anymore. 

We have reality TV instead: Joe Millionaire, 

Survivor.... Well, survive this: A year in Baghdad 

without changing the channel.” 

With the profilmic event invariably shaped by the conventions 
of a familiar televisual spectacle — few establishing shots, low- 
resolution night footage, the sound of urban drama signaled 
by car alarms, the sight of the public indignity, and absurdity, 
of armed men escorting elderly women and children out of 
their homes in nightgowns — other genres also come into play. 
Tucker’s voiceover, for instance, heard in that low, resonant 
male voice delivered in a near affect-less tone, echoes that 
world-weary dispensation characteristic of the voice-over 
device in film noir (or, perhaps more appropriately, Captain 
Willard’s in Apocalypse Now). No doubt inadvertently, the 
final shot in this scene of soldiers soberly counting the cash 
from “the total haul” suggests the mirthless reckoning of spoils 
of the gangster heist from countless B-grade crime movies. 

[10] 


Documenting a soldier’s perspective on 
the Iraq War: Occupation: Dreamland 
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A rather less “cinematic” treatment of the Iraq war marks 
Occupation: Dreamland, a documentary by Garret Scott and 
Ian Olds released in 2005. Eschewing voiceover narration and 
devoid of a musical “score” altogether (thus corresponding to 
the observational mode constitutive to A Face of War), the 
film is comprised entirely of interviews with U.S. soldiers, 
interspersed with footage of their patrols through the streets 
of Falluja. Similar to Gunner Palace’s grunt’s-eye-view of the 
war and sense of immediacy, Occupation: Dreamland also 
seeks to capture the difficult day-to-day experience of modern 
urban warfare from the lone perspective of the troops 
themselves. Refraining from intervening in the presentation of 
ground-level events with commentary from “above,” and 
without resorting to any semi-reflexive techniques or 
intertextual references, the documentary’s reality effect comes 
even closer than Gunner Palace in echoing the conceits of 
direct cinema. Yet consistent with Gunner Palace’s 
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“reflection” of a soldier’s subjective experience, the concession 
to “realism” in Occupation: Dreamland likewise works to 
isolate its historical moment, effectively decontextualizing the 
very reality it aims to convey. 

Filmmakers Scott and Olds were embedded for six weeks in 
early 2004 with the Army’s 82nd Airborne Division and were 
apparently given “unrestricted access” to its operations. 
Stationed in Falluja, the 82nd Airborne occupied an 
abandoned Ba’athist resort on the outskirts of the city, known 
locally as “Dreamland.” The filmmakers follow an eight-man 
squad on patrols in Fallaju, mere weeks before what will 
become the first siege of the city in April. Their “mission,” 
states a title: “Maintain order and suppress resistance.” 

As with Gunner Palace, Occupation: Dreamland provides a 
fleeting glimpse into the daily strife of the occupation. 

Daytime encounters on the streets with local citizens reveal 
the same struggle over profound language barriers, the same 
stunning inability at even basic communication. Night-time 
raids of homes of suspected insurgents are here shot through a 
night-vision lens that casts an eerie green glow onto the 
image. Shots of cowering women and children, facing an 
occupying force armed to the teeth, take on an other-worldly 
quality, as faces occasionally glance at the camera with pupils 
reflecting back white spots in the dark.[n] Occupation: 
Dreamland offers a bit more in the way of screen time for the 
occupied than is afforded in Gunner Palace, allowing several 
Iraqis on the street to challenge the Western view of their 
“liberation” and generally to upbraid their occupiers. Still, this 
remains primarily a portrait of “our boys” over there. 

While both documentaries “personalize” the war at the 
expense of historical understanding, accentuating in 
particular the working class origins of most of the soldiers, 
Occupation: Dreamland winds up with some slightly different 
shading to the scenario of today’s military from the front 
ranks. For example, a more explicit discussion of politics 
ensues among the squad in Falluja, in which a fairly wide- 
range of opinions are expressed, including direct criticism of 
the Bush administration. Warned against “bashing the 
Administration on camera” by their staff sergeant, one GI 
nonetheless holds court on the war profiteering of 
Halliburton, asserting at one point that “war is money.” 
Another soldier questions the motives behind the “war on 
terror,” while others share degrees of concern for the Iraqi 
people. A continuum from belief to doubt is in evidence within 
the single squad. Yet if a general tone settles over the 
proceedings by film’s end, it’s one of exhaustion, resignation, 
even despair over their conflicted role in the war. 
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The soldiers themselves, largely drawn from what Marx called 
the “reserve army of labor” and what Arundhati Roy calls a 
“poverty draft,” often appear on camera in these 
documentaries to address the daily grind of urban guerrilla 
warfare, with the filmmakers conducting interviews that are 
formally framed by a narrative structure designed to elicit 
sympathy from spectators for the plight of otherwise faceless 
heroes. By highlighting the economic pressures (rather than 
patriotic posturing) behind why these young people enlist in 
the service in the first place, Gunner Palace and Occupation: 
Dreamland may serve to remind viewers in America at least of 
the class dimensions of modern soldiering, if not the less 
heroic aspects of occupying another country. Yet not unlike 
the point-of-view of the Vietnam War in The Anderson 
Platoon and A Face of War, Gunner Palace and Occupation: 
Dreamland, under the guise of documentary realism, mobilize 
a sympathetic portrait of the class-bound U.S. soldier that 
comes at a cost, one that ironically reflects, even as it 
reproduces, the evacuation of history and the politics of the 
Iraq war. [12] 

Such a position is particularly pronounced in Gunner Palace, 
in which any appearance of the “political” is reined in, 
subsumed under the sign of the personal. Consider, for 
example, what happens during an interview with one of the 
young soldiers, Pfc. Michael Commisso, who turns the entire 
“war on terror” rationale on its head by stating: 

“I don’t feel like I’m defending my country 
anymore and that kind of sucks. That’s the whole 
purpose when you’re a kid to join the Army — to 
defend your country. But we’re not defending our 
country anymore.” 

The filmmaker immediately asks, “Are you still proud to be a 
soldier?” To which Commisso replies: 

“I am. Because nothing beats it. We all talk about 
how when we’re gonna go home how proud we’re 
gonna be to be combat vets. I mean, how many 
people can say that they’re combat veterans? 

Nineteen years old and I fought in a war.” 

This bit of prompting reveals the extent to which the 
filmmakers have yearned to produce a rendering of the Iraq 
war as “apolitical,” as they proudly put it elsewhere. As such, 
Gunner Palace has severed ties to the tradition of political 
documentaries, including In the Year of the Pig and Hearts 
and Minds, and instead has extended a different tradition of 
cinematic codes — that of the combat subgenre of the war 
movie. In what Pat Aufderheide labels the “noble-grunt film,” 
such post-Vietnam fiction films as Platoon and Hamburger 
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Hill sought to “replay history as an emotional drama of 
embattled individual survival,” offering narratives of 
rehabilitation that amounted to “the revisioning of history as 
personal tragedy” (86; see also Martin, Receptions of War). By 
strenuously aiming to capture the at times incomprehensible 
impressions of guerrilla warfare from the perspective of the 
frontline soldiers themselves, Gunner Palace conceptually 
aligns with the “noble-grunt film” that largely privileges 
personal experience over historical understanding, an allure 
by which, to quote Adorno in The Jargon of Authenticity, 
“Simply to be there becomes the merit of the thing” (21). 

Yet even being there guarantees little in the way of genuine 
insight into the larger significance and ramifications of the 
Iraq war. “Some war stories will never make the nightly news,” 
claims the film’s ad copy, and perhaps its top war story is that 
war is a story — that even first-hand experience is thoroughly 
riddled with prior representations of war. And for today’s kids 
of war, soaked in the aura of U.S. mass culture, the film does 
work to confirm their experience in the same language with 
which they’re obviously familiar. [13] As Tucker wrote in his 
blog, Gunner Palace could be called “Jackass Goes to War,” 
which sits as more of an observation than a judgment. [14] 
Indeed, the film foregrounds the insoluble mediation of 
modern wartime experience even as it perpetuates the 
realization that, as one participant, Spc. Richmond Shaw, puts 
it, “For y’all this is just a show but we live in this movie.” 

Support the (shock) troops: the trauma of 
empire and the cloak of victimization 

Right before his visit to Vietnam in November 2006, a visit 
that set off all manner of commentary on comparisons 
between wars past and present, President Bush spoke at a 
dedication ceremony for the new National Museum of the 
Marine Corps in Virginia. “And years from now,” imparted the 
President, 

“when America looks out on a democratic Middle 
East growing in freedom and prosperity, 

Americans will speak of the battles of Fallujah with 
the same awe and reverence that we now give to 
Guadalcanal and Iwo Jima.”[i5] 

Reaching for the always handy “master metaphor” of World 
War II, Bush’s remarks manage to pull double duty here, first, 
by maintaining the familiar rhetoric of associating the “war on 
terror” with the Good Fight of WWII (see Jackson; Martin, 
“Narratives”), a discursive gesture which additionally implies 
that, as evinced by the immediate experience of war by the 
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troops, war always operates also at the level of representation. 
Second, and more central to my argument here, Bush’s 
speech, given the occasion of dedicating such a museum, 
accelerates the on-going process in the post-Vietnam era of 
rehabilitating the image and stature of the common soldier, 
whose warrior iconicity had lost some of its luster and allure 
during and immediately after the trauma that was Vietnam. 

In “Never Having to Say You’re Sorry: Rambo ’s Rewriting of 
the Vietnam War,” Gaylyn Studlar and David Desser analyze 
the ways in which the trauma to U.S. national identity over the 
Vietnam War has been tapped and given cultural expression, 
particularly through narrative films, during the Reagan era. 
They argue that since the national sense of loss and defeat 
have been perceived to be too painful to confront directly — a 
confrontation that would require recognition of culpability in 
the traumatic event and admission of guilt — a “strategy of 
displacement,” which maintains the repression of collective 
guilt over the war, seems to have been at work in the cultural 
efforts at “rewriting” the trauma of Vietnam. According to 
Studlar and Desser, 

“In the case of the recent right-wing Vietnam war 
films, the fundamental textual mechanism of 
displacement that has not been recognized is that 
the question ‘Were we right to fight in Vietnam?’ 
has been replaced (displaced) by the question 
‘What is our obligation to the veterans of the war?”’ 
(103-04). 

As the authors contend, one of the key strategies in this 
process of displacement has been an “appeal to victimization.” 
Yet the turn to victimization exceeds any particular political 
persuasion, an appeal found coursing throughout many 
prominent war films on Vietnam in the 1980s, from the early 
“right-wing revisionism” of Uncommon Valor and Rambo to 
the later “ostensibly more realistic strain” of Platoon and 
Hamburger Hill : 

"At first glance, the comic-book heroics of the 
earlier films seem antithetical to the “realism” of 
the later ones, but in spite of such differences the 
films are actually very much alike in their 
dependence on the strategy of victimization. The 
films all work to evoke sympathy for the American 
G.I. (today’s veteran) and pay tribute to the act of 
remembering the war as private hell" (104-05). 
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What I would suggest here is that the cultural work performed 
by those Vietnam films that displaced or even buried 
culpability through this “strategy of victimization” has helped 
to prepare the ground for the more current treatment of the 
U.S. soldier not as invincible warrior but rather as abstract 
victim, a venerable sense of victim-hood that has been 
compounded by the traumatic events of 9/11. 

As Richard Jackson argues in Writing the War on Terrorism: 
Language , Politics and Counter-Terrorism, the attacks on 
September 11 were deliberately framed by and interpreted 
through a specific set of cultural references and signifiers, 
discursively constructed as an “exceptional tragedy” to the 
U.S. body politic. The “official” discourse honed by the 
government worked to “fix” the meaning of 9/11 as a national 
tragedy, a “wound to our country,” as Bush famously put it. 
This rhetoric of victim-hood, as Jackson charges, “is a 
powerful discursive act which goes some way to constructing a 
collective sense of exceptional grievance” (32), to effectively 
“establish America’s status as the primary victim” (35), all of 
which has served “to prevent any interpretation that 
implicated American foreign policy” (5).[16] 

What we might consider the post-9/11 structure of feeling 
guiding U.S. national identity, that of “exceptional victim- 
hood,” emerges within a sustained era of compulsory 
patriotism in which we all must “support the troops,” who 
often appear defined as victims of circumstance, the foot 
soldiers guarding an entire nation of victims. This 
overdetermined sense of victim-hood is the context within 
which to return to the representation of the U.S. soldier in 
documentary films on the Iraq war. These films not only seek 
to make an epistemological argument by which the truth of 
the Iraq war, and perhaps every war, can only be had from the 
soldiers themselves, that their experience alone grounds the 
reality of war. These documentaries also offer an implicit 
moral or ethical argument—not about war and whether or not 
it is just, but about nationhood and the relation of citizen to 
soldier. Much more directly than the Vietnam War films, these 
documentaries ask: What do we as a nation owe them? 

Conceivably, such work could trigger reflections on the class 
and racial dimensions of “our fighting forces,” and potentially 
even lead to the unexamined notion of sacrifice — as in finally 
coming to terms with exactly who is asked to die and why — 
rather than settling for the empty platitudes of dying for god 
and country. Not unlike the grunt documentaries on Vietnam, 
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however, the substance of Gunner Palace and Occupation: 
Dreamland emphasizes the class-bound role of “victim” while 
erasing that of “agent,” a characterization that raises troubling 
questions on the nationalist limits to our understanding of the 
Iraq war. Indeed, these films seem to operate in the mode of 
symbolic compensation — the merest of offerings by a society 
riddled with guilt — in which the compensatory act, taking the 
form of recognition, gestures toward acknowledging the pain 
and suffering of soldiers only at the level of the individual. 

Yet by privileging personal experience over historical 
awareness, these accounts construct a version of the war in 
which it becomes impossible to apprehend such atrocities as 
Haditha, Ramadi, Abu Ghraib. Given what we do know about 
widespread war crimes and the “atrocity-producing 
situations” in Iraq and elsewhere, it is necessary to realize that 
massacres, torture, and civilian deaths have not been 
perpetuated by a “few bad apples,” as the Pentagon claims, but 
instead have been the result of systematic policy and the 
embedded culture of dehumanization demanded in 
prosecuting the war. [17] 

But then to confront such issues as military policy, 
government decision-making and the like would be to 
“politicize” the war, and thus in the logic of these 
documentaries somehow betray the troops. Yet by foreclosing 
the political and historical context that would help to explain 
why soldiers are sent to the front in the first place, these 
documentaries perform a disservice to the very subjects of 
history they otherwise claim to defend, failing to arm them 
with the vital knowledge to grasp their own role in the 
maintenance of empire and thus perhaps begin the process of 
questioning why we fight. 
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Nightfall : “In the name of 
God, Fatah, and the popular 
revolution; I am Bassem, 
the sad smile; I am the 
conscience of the city, the 
wound of the people...” 


Mohamed Soueid’s 
cinema of immanence 

by Laura U. Marks 

Near the beginning of Mohamed Soueid’s Nightfall (2000), 
the voice of the filmmaker’s old comrade Bassem recites a 
poem he has written, while another friend prepares them a 
meal in an underground auto-repair shop. As tiny fish sizzle in 
oil the poet intones, 

“I am Bassem, the sad smile - I am the conscience 
of the people, the wound of the city.” 

Soueid’s camera attends to his friend’s careful hands 
squeezing lemon and carefully garnishing a dish of hummus, 
as the gentle voice continues, 



Nightfall : “I am the murmur 
of the mass prayers; and 
out of poverty I became a 
pagan.” 


“I am the thirst of the glass, the wind of the sail....” 

What matters in this carefully edited scene, we feel, is this 
meal, this poem to be savored and critiqued, these little fish 
from the depleted Mediterranean, laid to drain on today’s 
newspaper. The long slow passion among these old friends, 
unified around the dismal failure of their political ideals, 
gathers around and is expressed through acutely experienced 
micro-events. 

“Have you tried these peppers — called the lady’s 
clit?...No? ... 

Why don’t you get hemorrhoid surgery...?” 


Mohamed Soueid’s passion, compassion, love of lost or 
unlikely causes, and taste for slapstick are all aspects of a 
certain approach to the virtual that this filmmaker embraces 
in his personal documentaries. Soueid is a central proponent 
of the experimental video documentary movement, which is 
perhaps Lebanon’s greatest contribution to contemporary 
Arab and world cinema. This movement has played a 
significant role in the Lebanese creative renaissance that has 
taken place since the end of the civil war. 






Nightfall : “Try it, my friend, 
you will thank me.” 



Civil War: through a tissue 
of sentimental absurdities... 



Soueid himself became a filmmaker under the twin pressures 
of necessity and desire produced by the Lebanese civil war. By 
necessity, he trained as a news videographer during the war, 
gaining a fluency with the medium that made Soueid one of 
the first Lebanese filmmakers to make personal video. By 
desire, as he recounts in the film Tango of Yearning, Soueid 
passed countless hours in the movie theaters of downtown 
Beirut during the war. The shapelessness that wartime gave to 
Lebanese daily life took for Soueid the form of cinema, from 
European classics to kung-fu movies. Soueid has since helped 
a generation of filmmakers to find their voices and tools, 
including as a founder of the grassroots media production 
company Beirut DC (Beirut Development and Cooperation, 
co-founded by Soueid, Dmitri Khodr, and Hania Mroue in 
1999), and documentary producer for the Dubai-based 
production company O3. 

Equally a writer, Soueid has published books on Lebanese 
cinema, fiction works, screenplays, and journalism. Recently 
he collaborated with Lebanese writer Elias Khoury and 
Egyptian filmmaker Yousry Nasrallah, to adapt Khoury’s 
novel Door to the Sun into the screenplay for Nasrallah’s 
stunning 2004 epic, by the same title, on the Palestinian 
dispossession and its aftermath. 

Soueid’s effort to assist the circulation of other Arab works is 
defined by the same obstacles that shape his own oeuvre. He 
has a deep love of the cinematic but is usually forced to 
content itself with the cheap video medium. He has an 
urgency to democratize the Arab media, but his work here is 
shaped by the circuitous and by no means evident path by 
which Arab alternative media reaches its audiences. 


...the outline of political and 
philosophical truths. 


In the following essay, I introduce Soueid’s Civil War trilogy, 
the feature-length experimental documentaries Tango of 
Yearning (1998), Nightfall (2000), and Civil War (2002). I 
also venture to qualify as “atomist” Soueid’s particular method 
of summoning the virtual from the actual. Namely, as though 
through a tissue of sentimental absurdities, he is able to draw 
the outline of political and philosophical truths that otherwise 
would not be recognizable. 


Soueid’s rich trilogy invites many kinds of reflection and 
emotion. It could be interpreted through a psychoanalytic 





Civil War: return of the the 
Lebanese repressed. 



Civil War: Beirut knows all 
about ruins. 



Civil War. Who can afford to 
live with a gaping wound? 


optic, as a mapping of the unexpected sites in which the 
repressed in Lebanese society pops up to assert itself, while 
the narrative is structured by a symptomatic slalom course of 
declarations and disavowals. The trilogy would respond to an 
archaeological analysis how certain discourses deform the 
horizon of the Lebanese thinkable, if only to crumble into one 
another. These films are also not unfamiliar with Benjaminian 
practice of interpreting the failures of ideology from the ruins 
of its demise. 

But Soueid’s “Civil War” trilogy — and indeed the city of 
Beirut itself — is already performing a psychoanalysis. It is 
already archaeological. It knows all about ruins. These critical 
methods speak alongside his work as much as they interpret 
or excavate it. Here, I invite you to think about this work in 
terms of a model of virtuality and immanence, that is drawn 
not only from Western philosophy but also from Islamic 
atomism, a now-dissipated philosophical tendency that 
nonetheless leaves traces in Islamic thought. In doing this, I 
do not mean to pull Soueid’s work into an Arab intellectual 
genealogy. Soueid certainly wouldn’t wish that. His cinema 
has as much in common with Franz Kafka, the Dada poets, 
and his beloved Nicolas Ray as with concepts from Islam, if 
not more. Similarly, the historic movement of Islamic 
atomism is as useful for analyzing non-Arab arts, such as 
contemporary computer animation or “neo-Baroque” cinema, 
as it is for describing tendencies in Lebanese documentary, [l] 
fopen notes in new window] The connection between the two 
is neither arbitrary nor exclusive. 

Thus what follows is an account of how this fascinating 
documentary trilogy shows a tendency to avoid attributing 
root causes and to favor this-ness, fragmentariness, 
indirection, all while pursuing themes of love, war, and 
cinema. Then I will introduce the tradition of atomism in 
order to propose a strong analytical model for Soueid’s trilogy, 
and indeed for many other films of our time. 

***** 


Lebanon is a country whose vulnerability to outside powers 
(including Israel, the United States, Syria, and lately Iran) and 
internal divisiveness make it impossible to assert a unified 
narrative of the nation’s history or confidently to draw causal 
connections between historical events. There has been no 
agreement as to the facts of what happened during the civil 














Tango of Yearning: the 
news... 



... interpreted. 



Tango of Yearning : video 
deformed by the love of 
cinema. 


war (1975-1990), no Truth and Reconciliation Commission, 
and no official strategy for healing from the war’s savage 
effects. The political upheaval surrounding the murder of 
former prime minister Rafiq Hariri on February 14, 2005 and 
the subsequent Syrian withdrawal continued acutely to test 
Lebanese people’s ability to narrate history in a linear and 
non-contradictory way. In July 2006, Israel criminally 
bombarded civilian targets all across Lebanon, in an attack 
supposedly against Hizballah that demolished the 
infrastructure that, during Hariri’s rule, had begun to unify 
the country geographically. This attack divided Lebanon's 
population even further along religious lines, and further 
underscored the country’s utter vulnerability to the whims of 
international powers. 

In the post-civil war era, it was already impossible for 
documentary filmmakers to identify historical events and fix 
blame. Now this situation is only exacerbated. Insofar as 
Lebanese documentarists are able to continue to function at 
all, they continue to work by imaginatively stretching the 
truth, mixing documentary, fiction, personal and conceptual 
approaches. They confront the country’s history like a plane of 
immanence. There acts that are known and demonstrable are 
less politically salient than the teeming sea of virtuals, events 
that have been bulldozed over, witnessed only by the dead and 
disappeared, forgotten in the official history that seeks to 
reinsert Lebanon into the global economy, and even forgotten 
by the participants in the war, for who can afford to live with a 
gaping wound?[2] Here I am referring to the civil war, which 
was perhaps just one configuration of the deep external and 
internal conflicts that continue to tear this little country apart. 
Mohamed Soueid’s trilogy deals with the shards of the civil 
war, the unfinished nature of which is only more apparent 
after the conflict of 2006.1 can only hope that he and other 
Lebanese filmmakers have the will to continue their important 
work after yet another calamity has befallen their country. 

Soueid’s Civil War trilogy tickles the actual in order to make 
the field of virtuals from which it appeared briefly perceptible. 
He lays a sound track of growling, howling animals over his 
shots of Beirut pedestrians, as though to suggest the bestial 
nature under the city’s civilized veneer (in Civil War). He 
draws out the packaged evening news by pairing a female 
announcer with a male “sign language interpreter” who gives 
the sense of political events, namely hypocrisy, greed, 
senseless sacrifice, drinking, and boobs (in Tango of 
Yearning). 












Tango of Yearning : cinema 
is always trying to be reborn 
in Beirut. 



Tango of Yearning : 
marquee at the Cinema 
Dounia. 


Immanent in all Soueid’s films is the cinema itself. His video 
documentaries are practically deformed by his love of cinema 
— laboriously sound-image montaged, crammed with 
cinematic references, and bursting with histrionic 
performances by real people. For Soueid, cinema is always 
trying to be reborn in Beirut. After the wartime destruction of 
the downtown movie palaces, there was a postwar relocation 
of theatres to the Christian city of Jounieh in the north. Here, 
for Souied cinema is always borrowed, from Hollywood, 
Europe, Bollywood and Hong Kong, tentatively held, and all 
the more passionately cherished. It's a cinema about whose 
slight but passionate history in Lebanon Soueid himself wrote 
the book. [3] (He has also written on the old movie theaters of 
Hamra Street, and includes in Tango of Yearning an 
interview with the owner of the Cinema Dounia, who kept 
screenings going during the war, complete with ladies-only 
afternoons.) As in many fiction and documentary films from 
countries that do not have a film industry, the struggle of 
making the film is itself the subject of the film, especially for 
the first work of the trilogy. Tango of Yearning is about 
Soueid’s thwarted love, broken heart, the short-lived TV series 
he directed, “Fond of Camilia,” and the attempts to maintain a 
culture of cinema in Beirut after the war. 

Mohamed and war 



Tango of Yearning : a 
history of thwarted love. 


In Nightfall, Soueid with due modesty presents himself as a 
former member of the pro-Palestinian Fatah Student Squad. 
Membership in this militia during the civil war signified 
solidarity with the Palestinians living in refugee camps in 
Lebanon since 1948, as well as with the PLO and Arafat, who 
had decamped to West Beirut after being expelled from 
Jordan in 1970. It signified pro-Palestinian and secular pan- 
Arabism. It ran counter to Lebanese nationalism, and other 
Lebanese parties, especially the Maronite Christian right-wing 
Phalange ( Kata’ib ) party, who attributed the origins of Civil 
War to the divisive presence of the PLO in Beirut. Having 
belonged to the Fatah Student Squad marks a person for the 
hatred of nationalists and (many) Christians, the wariness of 
those associated with Muslim militias, and the ridicule of all 
who abandoned wartime idealism for a more survivable 
strategy of realpolitik. 


Now, having moved to Ashrafieh, the largely Christian 
neighborhood in East Beirut, Soueid acknowledges the 
strangeness that “I live in a building I used to shoot at.” In 









Tango of Yearning'. “A 
painful toy called the 
camera.” 



Nightfall'. Ashrafieh, home of 
“galette du matin.” 



Civil War: Sahar, Soueid’s 
dentist-muse. 


Ashrafieh he confronts the Frenchification of much of Arab 
life, summarized in the fact that a local shop has renamed 
kneffeh, the heavy, quintessential^ Lebanese breakfast cheese 
pastry, “Galette du matin.” This absurd term, for a snack that 
could never be mistaken as French, indicates the French 
colonization of Lebanon, particularly Christian Lebanon; the 
disavowal of the simplest ingredients of Arab life, even a kind 
of Arab self-hatred. He relates that his neighbor refuses to 
respond either to an Arabic “sabah al-khayr” or a French 
“Bonjour,” instead cranking up the anthem of the Phalange 
militia on the stereo. Soueid observes the elderly denizens of 
Ashrafieh, hatted and coiffed and walking little dogs, with 
compassion as though for an endangered species. Through the 
singularity of “galette du matin,” Soueid teases out tensions 
that underlay the war and persist to the present. 

These tensions also animate the third film of the trilogy, Civil 
War, which investigates the mysterious death of Soueid’s 
cinematographer friend Mohamed Douybaess. (As Soueid 
remarks, “There are too many Mohameds.” Indeed, when he 
calls the name “Mohamed” on the street in Beirut, five people 
turn around.) The film gently skirts the memory of this shy 
man, who took care of his siblings after the death of their 
father, smoked five packs a day, and didn’t like to be 
photographed. Five months after Mohamed Douybaess 
disappeared, his body was found in an abandoned building, 
and he had to be identified by his dental records. A terrible 
irony is that this Mohamed was obsessed with his dental 
hygiene and retained at least two dentists. Soueid interviews 
these and listens as they expound on the teeth of the Lebanese 
people, circumlocuting the cause of Douybaess’ death. 
According to the dentists, Lebanese have the highest rate of 
tooth decay in the world. Thoughtfully smoking, the lady 
dentist Sahar tells how stress causes a sudden “explosion of 
caries” in mouths that were healthy just six months earlier. 

Sahar’s observation shows that it is not the speaking mouths, 
but the mute and painful teeth of the Lebanese people tell the 
story of their postwar experience: stress (as do many 
languages, the Arabic adopts the English word “stress”), 
fatigue, living with uncertainty. Indeed, people come to her 
office to break down and cry because there is nowhere else 
they can do it. The famous Lebanese sociality is not strong 
enough to bear the waves of suffering in the war and its 
aftermath. Though a vast proportion of Lebanese have 
suffered from post-traumatic stress disorder during and since 
the civil war, few seek psychotherapy because of the 
associated social stigma. So the symptoms of stress all come to 
the surface in the dentist’s chair. 



Civil War. The Lebanese 
have the highest rate of 
tooth decay in the world. 


The explosions of caries in Lebanese teeth is certainly a 
collective symptom of the unfinished trauma of the war and 
its aftermath.[4] But Soueid treats it as more, and less, than 
this. That teeth can lead to a diagnosis of the causes and 
effects of war is not the answer to how to understand the 
history of the civil war. It is one of a potentially infinite 
number of paths among seemingly unrelated singularities, 
from which a pattern emerges. 



Civil War: Over 9/11's 
mushroom cloude of 
smoke.... 


In Soueid’s universe, relations of causality are pervasive and 
indirect. Actual events are laid in atom by atom like tesserae 
— a slight shift of the kaleidoscope, and relations among these 
fragments shift as well. So on the 11th of September, 2001, 
Lebanese people were mourning the death of beloved 
Egyptian actress Souad Hosny. An excerpt of one of Hosny’s 
films is keyed in to a window, alongside shots of everyday 
activities in Beirut like watering plants and emptying a bucket 
of suds. On the sound track the filmmaker calls to his dead 
friend “Mohamed! Souad Hosny is dead!”, and his voice 
carries over footage of the devastation of the World Trade 
Center. Over the mushroom cloud of dust and the survivors 
weeping in the street, Soueid calls out urgently “Mohamed! 
Mohamed!” 



... and weeping survivors ... 


Soueid’s montage hints that the event that for many 
Americans demarcated history into a before and an after, was 
for others, especially peoples who had seen massacres carried 
out on their own land, a day like any other day. Tragedies 
occur on different scales, everywhere and always. Woven 
through it all are Mohameds; perhaps the filmmaker is also 
pronouncing the name of Mohamed Atta, the first identified of 
the September 11 terrorists. This startling juxtaposition is 
followed jarringly by a shot of a lithe woman in a camouflage 
bikini rappelling onto a concert stage. It’s the Lebanese pop 
singer Katia Harb, who, after a glitzy and acrobatic dance 
number, intones the slogan of the Lebanese National Forces: 
“Honor, loyalty, and sacrifice.” 


A theme begins to arise among these kaleidoscopic fragments. 
Earlier scenes showed a militarized Lebanon, dourly presided 
over by portraits of the late Hafez al-Assad and his rather less 
magnetic, but living, son Bashar, still maintaining the Syrian 
presence in 2002. Mobile shots of busy downtown Hamra 
streets reveal an astonishing number of Beirut women 
wearing some version of camouflage print. [5] Lebanon has 









... Soueid calls out urgently 
to his dead friend, 
Mohamed. 



Civil War: Katia Harb sings 
the slogan of the Lebanese 
national forces: "Honor, 
loyalty, and sacrifice." 



not ceased to be at war, these shots indicate, and Katia Harb’s 
pneumatic patriotism underscores. Soueid’s method calls to 
mind the paranoid-critical method of Salvador Dali — 
whereby everything that the subject perceives is analyzed to 
be, in some way, about the subject. This method is also 
common in Lebanese popular discourse. Since official history 
conceals more than it reveals, since the news media must be 
read between the lines and since nobody divulges all they 
know, a touch of paranoia (an analytical skill lacking in North 
America) aids in daily negotiations of the world. 

In the single fictional segment of Civil War, a woman 
approaches the filmmaker in a cafe and proposes that he 
adapt the 1000-page novel she is writing about her life. 
Elegant and emphatic, neurotic yet profoundly insightful, she 
typifies the atomism of contemporary Lebanese society. A 
wealthy, divorced woman, deprived (like many Lebanese 
divorcees) of access to her son, she now trusts only the fidelity 
of “Maro” — a man who sounds like her lover but is in fact, we 
learn, her chauffer. In her fast-paced monologue to the unseen 
filmmaker, the woman makes deft connections between 
overindulgence in sweets, repressed sexuality, poor dental 
hygiene, and the eroticization of violence. No political analyst 
need be called in to explain the myriad causes of the civil war 
and the reasons it is not over: it is there to be read from a dish 
of profiteroles at Modca cafe. 
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Mohamed and love 



Nightfall : Abou Elie’s bar, 
Lebanon’s last bastion of 
socialism. 



Nightfall : the former fighters 
take refuge in poetry 


We feel very much that Soueid is drawn to obsessive 
characters, people whose neuroses and tragedies make them 
truthful historical subjects. “Subjects” in Soueid’s films are 
knots of tics, bad habits, and accommodations that allow them 
to deal (not without flair) with impossible situations. They are 
not so much psychological subjects as knots in a political field, 
their individual neuroses the manifestation of political 
traumas. 

In Nightfall, the characters take the disaster of the Lebanese 
civil war deeply personally, as the failure of their political 
ideals. These former members of the Fatah Student Squad saw 
their secular, socialist, and pan-Arab goals crumble 
humiliatingly in the factional and international power grab 
that the civil war became. Now, they wonder at their decision 
to join the Palestinian resistance rather than the Communists 
or a Lebanese left-wing party, without regretting it. They recall 
the Student Squad’s Maoist politic that fighters must serve the 
people, and how this distinguished them from the militia 
bullies who would jump the queue in bakeries. Then, Fatah 
stood for the Arab nationalism of Gamal Abdel Nasser. Nnow, 
they carefully distance themselves from what Fatah has 
become (in 2000) “in the West Bank.” Ten years after the end 
of the war, they divert their frustrated appetite for justice into 
drinking, nostalgia, poetry, and tender unrequited love. 
Visiting the grave of a comrade, Bassem muses, 


“We aren’t orphans of Fatah but of ourselves.” 



Nightfall'. “I went to film Abu 
Tok’s grave in the Chatila 
camp, but I couldn’t... I 
found him more beautiful in 


But, as is probably clear by now, Nightfall is not a 
documentary “about” the fall of Arab left politics. Even the 
romantic stance of the former fighter, alone with his ideals, is 
undermined when Abou Hasan, Bassem’s creative mentor, 
criticizes his friend thus: 

“You hug your poem so tightly it crumbles away. 

Your best poetic quality is that you recite the poem 
foolishly.” 

The civil war trilogy is not looking for the causes of the war, or 
anything else, so much as observing its effects in the 








his photograph.” 



Tango of Yearning : Samar 
gently disabuses Soueid of 
his romantic obsession. 



Nightfall', riding with Fadi, 
the would-be martyr. 


particularities of everyday life. 

Soueid himself is the ultimate affective filter of all these lives, 
histories, injustices and frustrations. Tango of Yearning, the 
first and most personal of the three, returns obsessively to 
Mohamed’s unrequited love, narcissistically interviewing 
friends about himself, the absurdist television series he 
directed, “Fond of Camilia,” and their thoughts on love, and 
examining how it was possible to grow up a cinephile in 
wartime Beirut, as he did. His friends narrate his failed love 
story with “the real Camilia” with affection and frustration. An 
actress from the TV show, Samar, delicately wreathed in 
cigarette smoke, explains gently, 

“You bestowed so many traits on her she couldn’t 

take it any longer.” 

In Nightfall Abou Hassan tells how, over the course of forty 
years, he learned that it is a fine thing to hold a woman’s 
breast, but better still to hold an arak glass. Later he instructs 
Mohamed, 

“Hold the camera like a daughter born to a woman 

who’s been sterile for 20 years — with that much 

love and tenderness.” 

And in Civil War, a friend of the deceased Mohamed 
Douaybess tells how he used to take care of his camera so 
tenderly, as though it was his girlfriend. 

Although just political causes like that of Palestine are give 
their due, Soueid’s trilogy suggests that war is a redirection of 
love, or at least erotic intention. Witness the prevalence of 
camouflage-patterned lingerie in Civil War, in which film 
Mohamed Douaybess’ survivors note that he suspected that 
sexual frustration was one of the causes of war. In Nightfall 
we meet Soueid’s friend Fadi. Whenever he has a fight with 
one of his girlfriends, he shaves his head and donates blood. If 
things are really bad, he vows to carry out a martyrdom 
mission for Hizballah (this is in 2000, before Hizballah 
renounced suicide missions) — in an impressive, if facile, 
translation of erotic passion to military violence. Soueid does 
not celebrate the freedom and anarchy that fighters enjoyed 
during the war years, as many former militia members do. His 
rejection of this kind of macho narcissism and nostalgia, his 
refusal to fall into that way of making sense of the world, is 
remarkable. 

Each of these films is marked by a hesitation in the face of 
romantic attachments to women and a redirection of love to 
other things — not to violence, but to friends, the cinema, and 
“that dangerous toy,” the camera. There is a kind of 





feminization that happens, as though Soueid, rather than 
pursuing women, prefers to suffuse his films with them. In 
Civil War, it is women, real and fictional, who provide the 
most penetrating analyses of the complex political situation. 

In Nightfall, Soueid’s reminiscence of his years as a fighter 
and his postwar political disillusionment is spoken in voice¬ 
over by a woman. 

The impression I get is not that Soueid is appropriating 
women’s voices — even when they are speaking his words — 
but rather that his insight and experience makes more sense 
when spoken by a woman. Soueid’s “becoming-woman” helps 
to make him less an agent of causality and more a surface or 
filter on which the many events he witnesses can play out. 
Thus even the almost embarrassingly intimate Tango of 
Yearning tells us less about Mohamed and more about the 
war, the cinema, and love. Soueid’s trilogy does not treat the 
filmmaker as a subject to be analyzed but as a field for the 
investigation of — something else. He offers himself as a 
“plane of immanence” in which to discover other things. 

“In love as in war,” Soueid says in Tango of Yearning, “we 
utter slogans that fall meaningless when it’s over.” At the end 
of Tango of Yearning a close-up fixes a man at the wheel of a 
car that is not moving forward but jostling from side to side. 
The camera pulls back to show that the car is an abandoned 
wreck, and its unhabitual movement is caused by two other 
fellows rhythmically bouncing it and its passenger. Life is like 
that in Mohamed Soueid’s world: a ride that goes not go 
forward but moves at the whim of (not necessarily hostile) 
outside forces. It’s the trials of love, as much as the whims of 
politics, that frustrate intention, break down causality, and 
prepare us with a kind of humility in the face of the universe. 

Atomism 

Long before modern philosophers such as Henri Bergson and 
Gilles Deleuze posited a continuous relationship of virtuality 
to actuality, Arab philosophers had posited a number of ways 
of conceiving this relationship (and indeed characterized the 
All-Knowing God as a kind of plane of immanence). Early 
Islamic thinkers, many associated with the Abbasid caliphate 
based in Baghdad, established a number of philosophical 
tendencies that would go on to travel westward, transform, or 
dissipate. For the Islamic Neoplatonist philosophers 
(falasifa ), such as Al-Kindi (d. 866) and Al-Farabi (d. 950), as 
for their Greek ancestors, things in the universe exist in a 
relationship of latency and manifestation, or emanation. [6] 
Less known in the West are the Mu’tazili atomists, active 
especially in 9th-ioth century Baghdad and Basra. The 
Mu’tazili sought to establish a rational basis for Islam 



Civil War. the radical 
disconnectedness of 
matter. 



Nightfall', fragmentary 
experiences that can only 
be connected superficially. 



Civil War: “a world of non- 
totalizable fragments.” 


( kalam ). Their deductions led to the conclusion that the world 
exists only insofar as God commands it to do so, and indeed 
that He does so one particle at a time. While the falasifa 
emphasized the underlying connective structure of matter, the 
Mu’tazili atomists developed an extreme version of the 
randomness and disconnectedness of matter. 

These atomist philosophers emphasized the unknow ability of 
the relationship between the infinite, unknowable Deity and 
his finite creation. One of their variations, the "radical 
occasionalism" of al-Nazzam (d. 845), argued that things exist 
only because God commands them to at every moment. [8] He 
could just as well say “Cease to exist!” and my chair would 
disappear from under me, my nose and ears would change 
position, or our entire universe would disappear. The atomists 
saw all things as concatenations of atoms and accidents, 
whose composition could shift and change in the twinkling of 
an eye if so commanded by God. Atomism in Western 
philosophy is similarly characterized by fragmentary 
experiences that can only be connected superficially, though it 
lacks the theological founding of Islamic atomism. Thus the 
knowable world of Hume is 

“a harlequin world of multicolored patterns and 
non-totalizable fragments where communication 
takes place through external relations.”[9] 

Islamic atomism led to two radically divergent traditions. To 
simplify a complex history, one maintained the Mu‘tazili 
emphasize the need for rational inquiry, interpretation, and 
distinguishing between latent and manifest meaning. This 
tradition is more associated with Shi‘a Islam. The other, after 
the transformations wrought by al-Ash'ari (d. 965), 
discouraged attempts to interpret the meaning of God’s 
actions, emphasized community solidarity over 
argumentation, and tends toward mysticism. It is more 
associated with Sunni Islam. 

Soueid’s trilogy makes numerous references to the Shi‘a 
resistance parties, both Hizballah and Amal, which in some 
ways inherited the secular politics of resistance that the Fatah 
Student Squad, the Communist Party, and other long-since 
eclipsed Lebanese parties. In Lebanon, Shi‘a Muslims have 
long been the poorest and most disenfranchised religious 
group, despite their large numbers. The interests of the Shi‘a 
have long been ignored by the Sunni, Maronite Christian, and 
Druze blocs that hold the majority of political power in 
Lebanon. It should come as no surprise that the political 
movement of the Shi‘a, now dominated by Hizballah, draws on 
an intellectual tradition of questioning, interpretation, 
resistance to oppression, and anti-quietism. 



An Islamic aesthetics of cinema based on atomism, 
characterized by a dynamic of appearance and disappearance, 
has indeed been broached by a handful of writers. Jalal Toufic 
argues that such aesthetics are at work in the films of 
Paradjanov, for example.[10] Khemais Khayati quotes the poet 
Salah Stetie that the 

"the conception of Islam is well represented in a 
film as prestigious as ... Last Year at 
Marienbad.”[ii] 


From The Prince 
Contemplating His Soul 
(2005) by Nacer Khemir. 



From L’Alphabet rouge 
(1994) by Mounir Fatmi. 



Nightfall : an earnest love of 
singularities. 


We might also see Islamic aesthetics at work in the jewel-like, 
magical fables of Tunisian filmmaker of Nacer Khemir, in 
whose cinema, such as the stunning The Prince 
Contemplating His Soul (2005), the actual and virtual 
intertwine to create “a world where the real and the magical 
become one and the same.”[12] We come upon them in the 
videos of Moroccan artist Mounir Fatmi, who animates words 
and letters to give rise to invisible being. 

Atomism also characterizes many kinds of contemporary 
cinema in which loose causal relationships occur in a universe 
whose laws of causality seem unknowable. Atomist films, 
being unable to generalize, focus on singularity. Films that 
appear fragmentary, place emphasis on the singular, that 
refuse or seem unable to account for relationships between 
cause and effect, that resort to magic or alternative logic, may 
all be analyzed as atomist: films such as Martin Scorsese’s 
Casino, Abderrahmane Sissako’s Waiting for Happiness, 
Wong Kar-wai’s Happy Together, Julio Medem’s Lovers of 
the Arctic Circle, Miranda July’s You, Me, and Everyone We 
Know, and Tom Barman’s Any Way the Wind Blows. 
Atomism can “explain” the cinema of a world where real-life 
ramifications are felt at a great distance from their causes— 
from fads to famine to freakish weather. These causes, which 
include the investment of global capital and the formation of 
political alliance, are sometimes even opaque to their agents. 

A theory that arose in the ninth century to account for the 
inexplicable actions of an unknown and all-powerful God is 
newly relevant in our deeply interconnected, yet apparently 
fragmented, contemporary world. 

Contemporary atomism might reflect a skeptical attitude 
toward the concept of immanence, whereby singular, actually 
existent things (such as concepts) emerge from a One-All. This 








Tango of Yearning : war, 
love, and cinema. 
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ramifications are felt at a 
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Tango of Yearning : war, 
love, and cinema. 


One-All, which is not unlike the monotheistic God, is Deleuze 
and Guattari’s plane of immanence. [13] The French thinkers, 
while denying that thought bounded by religion can be 
philosophy, acknowledge that every philosophy iterates the 
plane of immanence in a particular shape.[14] Thus we can 
imagine that the plane of immanence of Islamic atomism is 
shaped by the tortuous difficulty, the humbling uncertainty, of 
trying to draw relationships between latent and manifest, 
virtual and actual, the plane of immanence and the 
singularities that arise. It adds a measure of deep suspicion, 
founded perhaps in atomism and its political upheavals, and 
confirmed in contemporary Arab politics. Again I emphasize 
that atomism, though it is an Islamic intellectual tradition, is 
not at all limited to discussing cinema made by Muslims. The 
fact that I am doing so here is — let’s call it pure chance. 

Every “atomist” film is still atomist in its own way, in that it 
chooses its own principles to trace connections among all 
these fragments. Mohamed Soueid chooses a route among 
war, love, and cinema, making himself the membrane across 
which the connections play out. He shows an earnest love of 
singularities, especially people, their faces, their voices, their 
teeth; also of absurd coincidences. Despite his practical left 
politics, his work does not evince much faith in fundamental 
political principles, or any other large-scale explanation. 

In Soueid’s work a sense of what is latent or immanent is 
given by the sense that the world of singularities is somehow 
disjointed. It is as though events could have been thrown up in 
a different order; as though the universe could turn over its 
shingles like one of those pixellated billboards. There we 
would still be confronted with a series of singularities, 
connected in some unknown way to a latent being that we 
cannot fathom. Our goal is not to submit to the unknown, 
underlying order, but to interpret its manifest signs. And if 
that fails — there remain the carefully fried fish, Sahar the 
dentist explaining the etymology of “filling,” the moist eyes of 
Bassem, a vigorous debate about the color of Anwar El-Sadat’s 
eyes, and the freshly washed shirts of a dead friend, hanging to 
dry in the breeze. 
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Gore's personal ecological 
memory in An Inconvenient 
Truth 


Al Gore’s An Inconvenient 
Truth and its skeptics: a case 
of environmental nostalgia 

by Robin Murray and Joseph Heumann 

Critics of An Inconvenient Truth (2006) base their negative 
reviews on what they see as Al Gore’s inaccurate predictions. 
In an article distributed at Gore’s film as a response to the 
film’s science, “The Real ‘Inconvenient Truth,”’ for example, 
JunkScience.com seeks to debunk predictions surrounding 
what has been called catastrophic planet warming, asserting 
instead that 


“activists and zealots constantly shrilling over 
atmospheric carbon dioxide are misdirecting 
attention and effort from real and potentially 
addressable local, regional and planetary 
problems” (13). [open works cited in new window] 

Steven Milloy, the publisher of JunkScience, is a Fox News 
columnist with links to Phillip Morris and ExxonMobil; he has 
a B.A. in Natural Science and a Master of Health Sciences in 
Biostatistics from Johns Hopkins and Law degrees from 
University of Baltimore and Georgetown. In addition, Ronald 
Bailey, science consultant for Reason Magazine, a libertarian 
magazine voted one of the “50 Best Magazines” three out of 
the past four years by the Chicago Tribune, asserts that Al 
Gore 

“exaggerate^] the dangers by propounding 
implausible scenarios in which sea levels rise 20 
feet by 2100” (6). 

Instead of arguing from science, we argue that Al Gore’s An 
Inconvenient Truth mainly succeeds not because of its 
predictions but because of the eco-memories it evokes. Like 
Gore s river memory eco-disaster films from the 1970s, Gore’s film argues most 

powerfully when it draws on environmental nostalgia, a 
nostalgia we share for a better, cleaner world. Although 















Gore's nostalgia for the 
family farm 



Gore's memories of 
tobacco's effects 



Gore's view of polluted city. 


environmental nostalgia is by definition limited, since a pure, 
untouched, and unpolluted past projected onto a now lost 
wilderness cannot recuperate that wilderness' history, Gore’s 
message gains rhetorical force in the ways that the film uses a 
comparison and contrast mode to evoke an environmental 
nostalgia with emotional appeal. 

Gore’s framework of ecological memories 

An Inconvenient Truth argues powerfully for sustainable 
environmental policies by invoking both personal and 
universal ecological memories, as do Silent Running (1971), 
Omega Man (1971) and, even more closely entwined with 
Gore’s narrative, Soylent Green (1973). Gore's film opens with 
two scenes illustrating two historical memories of the world 
thirty years ago. One of those memories grows out of a 
meandering river that flowed near Al Gore’s family farm, a 
river we see flowing clean and clear through a pristine green 
landscape. The year is 1973, and Al and wife Tipper float along 
in a canoe over gentle ripples of the Caney Fork River. Living 
nature is highlighted here by the river, the foliage that lines it 
and the fact that Tipper is close to giving birth to the Gores' 
first child. The footage also indicates the film stock's age, 
showing us that this is a memory, not a view of the present, 
and that it rests on personal history. 

The other more universal historical memory is highlighted by 
images of planet Earth shot from outer space, beginning with 
the 1968 shot from Apollo 8 and the 1972 shot from Apollo 17 
(the last Apollo mission) and continuing through a series of 
satellite images that show all Earth’s continents and seas. In 
the 1968 and 1972 photographs, white clouds seem to swirl 
above clear blue oceans and, in the 1972 example, grasses and 
deserts on the African continent. The images serve as a 
starting point for a poignant slide presentation that shows us 
the impact humans have had on the earth, especially the last 
thirty years. In addition, beginning with thirty-year old shots 
of a river and photographs of Earth shot in outer space from 
the Apollo missions, the film narrative introduces the most 
powerful tool behind the documentary’s success — 
environmental nostalgia or what we see as “eco-memory.” The 
dates of both the river scene and the two Apollo photos 
become relevant here, since they coincide with the birth of the 
environmental movement and the EPA. Al Gore’s An 
Inconvenient Truth harks back to a past that personalizes 
Gore and his message and memorializes an Earth less tainted 
by human exploitation, the Earth that was present when the 
first Earth Day was established in 1970. 
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Rhetoric of environmental nostalgia 

The powerful move back to eco-memory that Gore evokes to 
illuminate his points about global warming is a rhetorical 
strategy that seems to work both for advocates and skeptics of 
environmental politics. In an article celebrating the thirty year 
anniversary of Earth Day, for example, Ronald Bailey — the 
science correspondent for Reason Magazine — argues that 
“Earth Day 1970 provoked a torrent of apocalyptic 
predictions” (“Earth Day, Then and Now”). For him, Earth 
Day and the environmental policies it represented were 
necessary in 1970. Yet he insists that what he calls “prophets 
of doom” were “spectacularly wrong” (emphasis Bailey’s). In 
fact, he says, 

“many contemporary [2000] environmental 
alarmists are mistaken when they continue to 
insist that the Earth’s future remains an eco- 
disaster that has already entered its final act” 

(Bailey). 

To substantiate these claims, Bailey delineates categories of 
predictions provided by these prophets of the 1970s that have 
since, in his mind, been proven wrong: “soylent greens,” 
“polluted thinking,” “synthetic arguments,” and 
“nonrenewable anxiety” — categories relevant to 1970s eco- 
disaster films that are still invoked when discussing Gore’s 
documentary. Although Bailey attempts to debunk predictions 
from the 1970s in order to justify mass capitalism and 
consumption, his categories align with cinematic reactions to 
the environmental movement. And even though Bailey seeks 
to discredit what he calls doomsday prophets, his solution to 
environmental problems — wealth, another form of profit — 
would lead to a world where “forest growth ... will increase” 
and “air and water quality will begin to improve.” Bailey, like 
the prophets he critiques, harks back to a world where 
humans and nature coexist harmoniously. Even though he 
advocates development more than preservation, he believes 
(or at least claims) that development will result in a more 
ecologically sound Earth like that we may be close to 
destroying. 

Both Gore and his critics, then, draw on ecological nostalgia to 
reinforce their sometimes conflicting solutions to a 
phenomenon that all now agree was at least partially caused 
by humans: global warming. Both Bailey and the editors of 
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“JunkScience.Com” now concede that humans have 
contributed to the rise in temperature on Earth. An April 21, 
2006, “Junk Science” article argues against global warming 
claims for its first eleven or so pages, but on page twelve they 
admit that they didn’t say “humans aren’t affecting the planet 
or its temperature.” In fact, they claim that “human endeavors 
have significant local effects” (12). And Ronald Bailey, who 
includes himself as someone who “doubted predictions of 
catastrophic global warming” (Reason.org, April 11, 2005) 
admitted more than a year ago that “anyone still holding onto 
the idea that there is no global warming ought to hang it up.” 
And in a June review of An Inconvenient Truth, Bailey states, 

“On balance Gore gets it more right than wrong on 

the science.” 

The differences between Gore and his skeptics seem to 
respond to two issues: the amount humans contribute to 
global warming and answers to the question: “What, if 
anything, should we do about any future warming?” (Bailey 6). 
Responses from both camps rest on eco-memory, however, 
more than future predictions. We contend that the 
environmental nostalgia presented in An Inconvenient Truth 
carries more force because it draws on both pathos — in 
relation to the personal memories Gore discusses — and logos 
— in relation to the slide show that prompted the 
documentary in the first place. 
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Personal eco-memories 

Gore’s personal memories not only add to his credibility by 
eliciting empathy from his audience; they also serve as 
powerful environmental messages that connect tightly with 
the science on display in his slide show. Caney Fork River 
footage frames the narrative, from the 1973 shots of Tipper 
and Al in their canoe to current scenes of the river that offer 
hope for a natural landscape. Both the 1970s and 2000s views 
of the river and its bank look lush and fertile, with the 
fecundity promised by Tipper’s pregnancy in the earlier shots 
followed by evidence of continuing life along the river 
shorelines. The river also serves as a symbol of Gore and his 
family’s journey as well as that which we are taking here on 
Earth, suggesting that both as individuals and as a people we 
have choices that we can make regarding the earth’s future. 

In An Inconvenient Truth, Gore notes several experiences 
along his journey that remain poignant memories with lasting 
effects on his quest to share his views of global warming and 
ways to address its repercussions. The first of these personal 
experiences — his son’s near-fatal accident — serves as a 
catalyst for his work as an environmentalist. In fact, Gore lines 
up what he calls the story of his son’s accident with what he 
again calls a story — of global warming's impact. According to 
Gore, while his son was recovering, Gore began writing Earth 
in the Balance. His son’s accident had prompted him to reflect 
on not only his life but his priorities, making time for his 
family but also rethinking what it meant to be a public servant. 

Other personal experiences coincide with his life on the family 
farm. When not living in a cramped Washington D.C. 
apartment, Gore and his parents and sister lived on a farm. 
There Gore says he learned about nature and caring for the 
land from his father, as the father walked Al around the farm, 
and about the possible impact humans might have on nature 
from his mother, as she read Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring to 
her two children. These scenes from the family farm in 
Tennessee which connect Gore with the natural world gain 
force when he speaks emotionally about his sister Nancy’s 
Explaing 2003 heat wave in battle with lung cancer, because the Gores' chief cash crop 
Europe... until the 1980s was tobacco. For Gore, the battle against 

tobacco parallels that against global warming, since scientists 
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recognized tobacco’s link to cancer and heart disease long 
before public opinion and public policy agreed. Gore sees the 
same disconnect between science and public policy in relation 
to global warming’s dire repercussions. 

These personal reflections establish Gore and his family’s eco- 
memories, the memories that sparked A 1 Gore’s crusade and 
the memories of the Tennessee farm and river, which drive his 
nostalgia for what he sees as a better world environment. Such 
memories gain weight, however, because they are reinforced 
by science and by universal experiences that have become a 
part of our collective memory. Gore’s slide show, with the help 
of the film’s director, Davis Guggenheim, draws on emotions 
as well as reason because it draws on our memories of Earth 
as a living world of green and blue, the Earth of the Apollo 
space program photographs, eco-memories we all share. 



Hurricane Frances image, 
Sept. 2004 
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Aligning personal eco-memories 
with universal environmental nostalgia 

The film adeptly points to these memories, highlighting what 
we have, what we have already lost, and what we can regain, if 
we take the small, ecologically sound steps Gore outlines at 
the end of his film. In other words, the scientific slide show on 
display coordinates with the personal experiences Gore 
reveals, since they both hark back to a remembered Earth, 
drawing on the power of nostalgia — environmental nostalgia 
— to skillfully frame global warming as a problem we share 
but can solve together. And the solution takes us back to the 
environmentally sustainable world that, according to the film, 
may soon be lost. 

Gore’s early shots of planet Earth shot from space provide not 
only a view of an eco-memory but of what some may see as the 
present state of our world — pristine and untouched. But the 
views also serve as a bridge to Gore’s discussion of our thin 
atmosphere and how our changing its composition has 
contributed to global warming and its repercussions. The 
juxtaposition of the shots of Earth from space with shots of a 
polluted Earth below draws further on our nostalgia for an 
environmentally sound world. 

Gore reinforces this message by countering photographic 
evidence from thirty years ago with that from today, 
highlighting clear changes in the global environment. For 
example, a shot of Mt. Kilimanjaro from 1970 sharply 
contrasts with photographs taken thirty years later. The 
amount of snow capping the mountain has obviously receded, 
and in a shot from 2005, the mountain is nearly clear of ice 
and snow. Similar photographic evidence shows Glacier 







Increased tornados, with 
new record in United States 
in July 2004, are a sign of 
global warming. 



Increased typhoons (here 
Japan 2004, 10 typhoons) 
are another sign of global 
warming. 
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Increased flooding goes 
hand in hand with increased 
storms. In Mumbai, India, 
July 2005, there was 37" of 
rain in a day and water 
levels reached seven feet. 


National Park losing more and more of its glaciers. And 
images around the world tell the same story of rapidly 
receding ice, snow, and glaciers. These images gain force in 
opposition to images from years before. The current views of 
parks and mountains, even those now without snow, mean 
nothing unless juxtaposed against earlier shots that show the 
devastating changes that have occurred there, at least partially 
because of our contribution to global warming. 

Because of these earlier shots, we look back nostalgically on 
this world on which people's footprint might seem lighter. And 
then Gore shows us further evidence that we have created the 
negative conditions those shots of glaciers imply. Ice cylinders 
taken from Antarctica paint a picture of Earth’s temperature 
over the past 650,000 years, pointing to 2005 as the hottest 
year in the cycles revealed there. Gore shows us some of the 
repercussions of this overall warming trend, focusing on heat 
waves and strengthening storms across the world. He 
reinforces his more general claims with a series of images 
showing the devastation following Hurricane Katrina, images 
that not only remind us of the destruction there but also of our 
cry to save the city of New Orleans, our nostalgia for an 
untouched city prior to the hurricane and levee breaks. 

The same pathos exerts an effect when Gore notes other 
consequences of global warming, including increase in pests 
like pine beetles that destroy trees we yearn to save. Trees 
serve as reminders of a natural world we seem ready to 
preserve, and images of a treeless Haiti beside a tree-covered 
Dominican Republic again broach our environmental 
nostalgia. The images of the impact development has on the 
world add weight to the wish on which the film seems to rest, 
a wish for a return to a world like that of 1970. In fact, a fiction 
film, the sci-fi Silent Running, from 1971, sends a similar 
message about saving trees, but that film ends tragically, with 
hope for life other than humans in the hands of a lone robot. 
An Inconvenient Truth, on the other hand, ends with some 
effortless (and painless) ways we can change our future, 
without sacrificing ourselves. 

Strengths and limits of nostalgia 

Critically, nostalgia has been critiqued, reified, and recovered 
in the past few decades, with a resurgence of research in 
memory studies complicating negative views of nostalgia built 
on postmodern views. Postmodern responses to nostalgia 
critique its move toward essentialism. In her 1988 article, 
“Nostalgia: A Polemic,” Kathleen Stewart engages postmodern 








Two policies on trees from 
two adjacent countries 


cultural critics’ views that see nostalgia as a social disease. 
According to Stewart, 

“Nostalgia, like the economy it runs with, is 
everywhere. But it is a cultural practice, not a given 
content; its forms, meanings, and effects shift with 
the context — it depends on where the speaker 
stands in the landscape of the present” (227). 

[open works cited in new window] 

Drawing on the work of Roland Barthes, Jean Baudrillard, 
Walter Benjamin, Pierre Bourdieu, Jonathan Culler, Donna 
Haraway, Fredric Jameson, and Raymond Williams, Stewart 
elucidates why nostalgia is also a powerful rhetorical tool: she 
argues, 

“on one ‘level’ there is no longer any place for 
anyone to stand and nostalgia takes on the 
generalized function to provide some kind (any 
kind) of cultural form” (227). 

According to Stewart, a negative aspect of nostalgia is that it 
serves as a powerful rhetorical tool that placates and paralyzes 
the disenfranchised: 

“Nostalgia is an essential, narrative, function of 
language that orders events temporally and 
dramatizes them in the mode of ‘that’s what 
happened,’ that ‘could happen,’ that ‘threaten to 
erupt at any moment’” (227). 

Stewart sees the seductive nature of nostalgia in a postmodern 
culture as not only culturally situated but reductively negative, 
resulting in what she calls mirages — either a “grand hotel” of 
affluence or a “country cottage” of romantic simplicity. For 
Stewart, then, nostalgia is a negative consequence of 
attempting to replace postmodern relativism (labeled good) 
with an essential past based in recovery of a “self’ (labeled 
bad). 

From the perspective of earlier cultural critics, their writings 
implied a vanishing point of striving and looking for the pure 
or untouched, unpolluted past, projected into the wilderness 
of the past of history. But that kind of striving really is an 
ideological project. Much of Earth's physical past, in terms of 
today’s environmental issues, is substantially lost because of 
population explosion, irrevocable global warming, loss of 
biodiversity, and unknown effects of pollution. Each year the 
people born will not remember the same past as previous 
generations. Our own literatures consider America's past 



through the lens of nostalgia and that is how our educational 
system often presents the past to us, with themes like the 
vanishing Indian, the disappearance of the buffalo, and the 
disappearing prairie. And all these themes were broadly 
interpreted in U.S. culture in relation to Frederick Jackson 
Turner’s recuperative thesis of the frontier, a thesis that 
promotes progress at any cost, whether it be genocide or the 
expansion of industrialism in the United States. 

More recent work, especially in anthropology and cultural 
studies, however, complicates visions of nostalgia as 
inherently and inescapably retrograde, as a perspective 
accompanying an imperial view. In contrasts, other 
anthropologists see nostalgia within local cultures not only a 
way to learn from the past but to recuperate real community. 
For example, in Ethel Pinheiro and Cristiane Rose Duarte’s 
2004 article, “Loaves and Circuses at Largo da Carioca, 

Brazil: The Urban Diversity Focused on People-Environment 
Interactions,” nostalgia in the form of collective memory and 
appropriation is what “led Largo da Carioca to survive in 
spite of all the political and urban changes.” Pinheiro and 
Duarte draw on both an historical evolutive approach and 
participant-observation data. In this case, their historical- 
evolutive research demonstrated that the open plaza 
maintains functions from Ancient Greece, Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, especially those related to performance; and 
their participant-observation resulted in interview data that 
revealed how “people link social activity in the largo’s physical 
structure.” 

Answers to the anthropologists' question asking local 
participants to “choose a word that could explain the place” 
illustrated the pull of nostalgia — one of the terms given to 
explain Largo da Carioca. Others gave related answers, 
highlighting outdoor performances, culture, and tradition. The 
piece is not based an a critical perspective that informs much 
of postmodern anthropology but it does reveal a positive 
impact nostalgia might have, actually impacting on the city’s 
shape, ensuring that a people will appropriate a public space 
for performance and art because their collective memory 
draws them to it. In this case, the power of collective memory 
— of nostalgia — seems to be manifested in the continuation of 
Largo da Carioca. 

Recent cultural studies scholarship also seeks to complicate 
earlier reductive cultural critiques of nostalgia, noting that 
nostalgia need not always be constructed in negative terms. 
Situating nostalgia can minimize its essentialist draw, for 
example. According to Sean Scanlan’s introduction to a 2005 
special issue of The Iowa Journal of Cultural Studies, 




Silent Running: a robot 
waters the last trees in a 
film built around a narrative 
of environmental nostalgia. 
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Silent Running's opening 
shot of the last biodome 



Silent Running's last shot — 
the last biodome 


“In current work, nostalgia is no longer the 
programmatic equivalent of bad memory and the 
uses and limits of important theories from the 
1990s are being reconsidered.” 

Although cultural critics critiqued nostalgia because it “abused 
individual and collective memory and ... problematized the 
relations between producers and consumers,” Scanlan 
suggests that nostalgia 

“can cross several registers simultaneously. It can 
be felt culturally or individually, directly or 
indirectly... postmodernism’s negative critique 
only partially illuminates its various links to 
memory, history, affect, media and the 
marketplace, only partially accounts for nostalgia’s 
continuing power.” 

Scanlan ends his introduction to this special issue with more 
positive conclusions about nostalgia: 

"Nostalgia is often secondary or epiphenomenal, 
yet it can also be Proustian and epiphanic, 
generative and creative. Walter Benjamin’s 'Theses 
on the Philosophy of History' contains his vision of 
the angel of history — based on Klee’s painting 
“Angelus Novus’ — in which the angel’s face is 
‘turned toward the past,’ while a storm from 
Paradise ‘irresistibly propels him into the future to 
which his back is turned’ (257-8). Benjamin is right 
to call this storm progress, but he does not 
describe what the angel might be feeling while 
looking toward the past. The angel of history... is 
nostalgic.” 

In fact, in the context of Gore’s Inconvenient Truth, 
nostalgia’s rhetorical power gains force when contextualized 
both personally — through Gore’s own narrative — and 
historically — through our collective memory of Earth’s 
changes from the 1970s to the present. Gore’s message gains 
strength because it draws on both personal and collective eco- 
memories. It gains validity because it situates both science and 
personal history in particular cultural contexts. Current 
cultural critics have re-appropriated nostalgia as both a term 
and history. Gore re-appropriates and expands it to include 
ecology. For Gore, it’s not the cultural critics but the 




conservative scientists who most forcefully attack the rhetoric 
of An Inconvenient Truth. Yet, like Gore, these critics draw on 
nostalgia to make their claims. 

Nostalgia for forest life in 

Silent Running Critical environmental nostalgia 

according to science fiction 
and Ronald Bailey 




How An Inconvient Truth 
frames collective memory 


Critics like Bailey and those writing for “JunkScience.com” 
suggest that Gore is a “global warming exaggerator” and that 
his message carries apocalyptic weight; it's an argument Bailey 
made about doomsday prophets from the 1970s to whom films 
like Soylent Green responded. But Bailey and “JunkScience” 
also harbor a nostalgia for a more environmentally sound 
world. And they seem to respond to Gore as if he were writing 
science fiction and promoting a fictional eco-disaster film 
from the 1970s like Soylent Green, Silent Running, or Omega 
Man. As in Bailey’s articles, those films responding explicitly 
to Earth Day, the establishment of the EPA and other 
environmental programs of the 1970s did look back 
nostalgically on Earth in its more natural state. 



Gore's memory framed 


In a direct reaction to the environmental movement, Omega 
Man (1971), Soylent Green (1973), and Silent Running (1971) 
all embrace the memory of an environment and ecology that 
no long exists on their Earth — an eco-memory. At the same 
time, though, these films reflect a nostalgia for a world that 
does still exist for its viewers, both in the 1970s and today. 
Unlike Gore’s films, these films represent the categories Bailey 
outlines in his article because they so clearly respond to the 
1970s environmental movement (See articles by Gaylord 
Nelson and the EPA Website, for example). They also provide 
a way to exploit environmental ideas for commercial gain. But 
for both Gore and these 1970s eco-disaster films, nostalgia 
most directly connects the films to one another and to the 
ecology they all seem to have lost. 



Few would dispute the idea that the U.S. movie industry 
responds to contemporary cultural trends, presumably for 
economic gain. And film responses to the environmental 
movement of the 1970s were no exception. For example, when 
the Soylent Green DVD was released in 2003, reviews from 
distributors like “Home Theater” claimed, 


Omega Man: Charleton 


“Hollywood, never slow to jump on a trend, began 





Heston 


to invest in ecological themed films [after the first 
Earth Day]. Perhaps one of the most famous is 
Soylent Green, released in 1973.” 



Soylent Green opens on a 
polluted city and has a plot 
built around population 
explosion. 


Soylent Green even serves as one of Bailey’s categories in his 
Reason article, since, according to Bailey, 

“Imminent global famine caused by the explosion 
of the ‘population bomb’ was the big issue on Earth 
Day 1970.” 

Silent Running seems to align with the “Polluted Thinking” 
category, since the only remaining forests were protected in 
outer-space biospheres. Images of dying forests on Earth 
reinforce the sense of loss that destroying these domes will 
ensure. Omega Man, on the other hand, goes beyond Bailey’s 
categories, amplifying Bailey’s “Synthetic Arguments” with 
biological warfare. 



Omega Man's plot is built 
around war's 
consequences. 


Of these three films, Soylent Green falls most neatly into 
Bailey’s discussion of the “apocalyptic predictions” that he 
claims Earth Day 1970 provoked. Although Peter Biskind 
describes Charlton Heston as one of the “Old Hollywood 
Right” (130) and disregards Richard Fleischer altogether, 
Soylent Green is clearly a film of the 1970s. Unlike the anti¬ 
war movement, the Civil Rights Movement, the Women’s 
Rights movement of the 1960s and 1970s, the environmental 
movement was supported by a cross-section of Americans, 
including those with right-leaning politics like those of 
Richard Nixon, under whose presidency the EPA was founded. 
So it comes as no surprise that a film like Soylent Green 
directed by an old-school director and starring an “Old 
Hollywood Right” actor embraces so strong an environmental 
message. 
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Soylent Green's population 
explodes. 
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How An Inconvient Truth 
deals with the issue of food 
demand in light of 
population growth. The last 
two sets of bars show the 
growth in food demant from 
2015 to 2050, with 
developed countries in light 
green and developing 
countries in a deeper shade 
of green. 


From Soylent Green to 
An Inconvenient Truth : 
rhetoric of nostalgia made real 

Soylent Green seems like a direct reaction to Earth Day and 
the establishment of the EPA. It also seems to follow the same 
rhetorical strategies as do the doomsday predictions of 
contemporary environmental activists like Paul Ehrlich, whom 
Life Magazine called “ecology’s angry lobbyist.” The film 
seems to agree with Ehrlich’s predictions in his 1968 book, 

The Population Bomb and illustrate them through its own 
prophets of doom. From the film’s opening montage shots of 
an increasingly over-populated and polluted Earth to the 
film’s 2022 urban New York City future setting, where every 
inch is packed with people, the “population bomb” idea seems 
to jump off the screen. The film seems to bring to life Gore’s 
current claims that the Earth’s population will increase from 
6.5 to 9 billions in 20 more years. 

In a world so overrun with humans, food sources for the 
masses come in the form of “soylents,” including the infamous 
soylent green — people. Soylent Green provides a picture of 
what would happen on Earth if Paul Ehrlich’s predictions 
came true: as he claimed in April 1970 (quoted in Bailey): 

“Population will inevitably and completely outstrip 
whatever small increases in food supplies we 
make.” 

fopen works cited in new window! 

Charlton Heston’s character, Thorn, serves as a prophet 
revealing the most horrifying result — “Soylent Green is made 
out of people.” Thorn, perhaps like Gore, reveals the truth in 
Soylent Green. Gore builds on a truth to predict a possible 
future we have the power to avert. 

Constructing Charlton Heston’s character, Thorn, as a prophet 
also establishes him as a tragic hero like that described by 
Joseph W. Meeker. According to Meeker, 

“Literary tragedy and environmental exploitation 
in Western culture share many of the same 
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Gore show's Bush's policy 
on global warming: "Bush 
aide edited climate reports." 


philosophical presuppositions ... Three such ideas 
will illustrate the point: the assumption that nature 
exists for the benefit of humanity; the belief that 
human morality transcends natural limitations; 
and humanism’s insistence upon the supreme 
importance of the individual personality” (The 
Comedy of Survival 24). 

Unlike Thorn, however, Gore gives us the possibility of a 
happy ending, with individual personality perhaps 
overpowered by communal need. 

In his essay, “The Comic Mode,” Meeker defines the tragic 
hero in relation to biology: “Pioneer species are the loners of 
the natural world, the tragic heroes who sacrifice themselves 
in satisfaction of mysterious inner commands which they 
alone can hear” (161). Thorn of Soylent Green is a pioneer, a 
tragic hero willing to speak up and resist homogenizing forces 
as an individual whose morality transcends all those around 
him. Even his name suggests that he is a prickly plant, one of 
the pioneering “weeds” “whose life styles resemble behavior 
that men have admired most when they have seen it in other 
men. We celebrate the qualities in human pioneers that we 
despise in the pioneers of other plant and animal species” 
(“The Comic Mode” 161). 

First as a rogue detective in a police state, and then as the sole 
voice of reason, proving the dreadful truth about Soylent 
Green for the intellectual’s Supreme Exchange, Thorn stands 
alone, morally superior to the corporate heads who control the 
food supply. For him, the crime is against humanity, not 
nature, since his biggest fear is that the company will raise 
humans “like cattle.” “It’s people,” he says. “Soylent Green is 
made out of people.” Thorn proclaims his message after 
fighting off bullets and punches from corporate thugs first to 
his police captain and then to the scores of others sleeping in 
what’s left of a church. A suffering tragic hero to the end, 
Thorn’s words seem to be his last, and he passes the task of 
taking evidence to the Exchange to his captain. Here the 
prophet, Thorn, becomes a pioneer, a tragic hero with a 
message that becomes his dying words. Gore, on the other 
hand, supports his claims with evidence and offers positive 
solutions to prevent our and our planet’s death. 

But the film’s cultural backdrop and its hero’s role seem 
obvious, and both serve as a direct response to the 1970s 
environmental movement and its prophets of doom. In a 
narrative form similar to Gore’s documentary, the film offers 
photographic evidence to demonstrate the Earth’s 
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Global warming's legitimate 
critics are few in An 
Inconvenient Truth. 0% 
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cause of global warming; 
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Gore's signs of hope 



Nostalgic opening in 
Soylent Green 


deterioration under our hands. From its opening, Soylent 
Green harks back to better times. Here a series of old 
photographs from the nineteenth century until the 1970s 
demonstrate the burgeoning population growth that 
devastates the natural environment and leads to humans’ 
reliance on Soylent Green for survival. Photos from the 
nineteenth century show small groups of people sitting 
peacefully beside an ocean, perched on a hill, fishing on a 
bridge, lazing on a hay pile and then riding in street cars, cars 
and then planes. As the pictures reflect the turn into the 
twentieth century, automobiles and industry seem to take over 
the pastoral scenes from the earlier photos. 

The photographs pass by more and more quickly as Earth’s 
population increases mathematically and the waste produced 
by industry and technology destroys more and more of the 
planet, just as in shots from Gore’s documentary. A montage 
sequence showing increased numbers of machines and cars, 
devastating pollution, dying birds, smoke stacks, nuclear 
explosions, humans wearing masks, and oil wells point to the 
painful repercussions of a population explosion. As the 
opening sequence nears the current time of the film, the 
photos slow down, revealing garbage dumps, more smoke 
stacks, polluted water, over-developed urban centers, and 
cities covered in smoke. Then the title, Soylent Green, comes 
up, with a setting note — The year is 2022. This is New York 
City, and its population has now reached 40 million. 

As with movement from Gore’s opening shots of Tipper and 
himself on a river thirty years to more contemporary 
photographs of a changing Earth, these passing photographs 
reveal progression towards the film’s current setting. But they 
also demonstrate a nostalgic view of a past before over¬ 
population and environmental devastation. The nineteenth 
century photographs are yellow and faded, but the people they 
show us are happy, well-dressed, and relaxed. Later 
photographs show only the results of an overpopulated world 
— pollution, nuclear war, the death of nature. The first human 
enters the current setting only after the last montage shot of 
the polluted city. We hear a voice state something about “first 
stage removal.” Then in Thorn (Heston’s) apartment we see 
and hear the governor on an old television talking about 
soylent green. Sol (Edward G. Robinson) and Thorn (Charlton 
Heston) talk about what “books” can do to help solve a police 
case, but these people seem cramped in their dark apartment, 
not lazing happily on the ocean’s shore. 


Sol serves as the reminder of better times and a figure with 









Gore shows one inconvient 
cause of global warming: 
industry. 



Nostalgia and food in 
Soylent Green 



Silent Running and food 


assertions similar to those of Gore — when “real” food was 
plentiful and the natural environment thrived. When Thorn 
offers Sol some soylent crackers, Sol exclaims, “Now, when I 
was a kid, food was food.” But that was before people 
“poisoned the water, polluted the soil, [and destroyed] plant 
and animal life,” according to Sol. Sol remembers and looks 
back nostalgically on a world before the “green house effect,” 
the global warming Gore proves we must reverse. When Thorn 
leaves for work, the reason for such a dead world seems clear: 
people, so many that Thorn must climb over or through 
hundreds sleeping on stairs and in the streets. What was once 
a world of plenty has turned into a corporate dictatorship 
where only the rich can afford fruits, vegetables, and meat — 
food other than the soylents they produce. These scenes bring 
to mind Gore’s scenes of farmlands turned to deserts due to 
repercussions of global warming. 

Food symbolizes the nostalgic world of plenty in Soylent 
Green. When William Simonson, a corporate executive, is 
murdered, it is the food he leaves behind that gain Thorn and 
Sol’s respect and attention — lettuce, tomatoes, apples, celery, 
onions, and even beef. Thorn takes the food — and some 
bourbon — as his reward from Simonson’s apartment. When 
Sol sees the beef, he weeps. “How did we come to this?” he 
exclaims. “Nobody cares. Nobody tries, including me. I should 
have gone home long ago.” 

Since Sol remembers a better world, he creates a real meal for 
himself and Thorn and serves it on linen, giving Thorn the one 
set of real silver with which to enjoy it. After feasting on beef 
stew and apple, Sol exclaims, “I haven’t eaten like this in 
years.” But Thorn doesn’t remember more plentiful times: “I 
never ate like this.” “Now you know what you’ve been 
missing,” Sol tells him. “There was a world once, you punk.” 
Sol provides the memories Thorn is missing — of beef stew 
and strawberries stolen on a spoon. But their real meal is 
juxtaposed with Sol’s research on Simonson and Soylent 
Green. 
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Sol’s research, too, brings up memories — of his previous life 
as a full professor, with as many books as he could read. Now 
the elite have air conditioning, showers, and space. The 
masses sleep in piles and fight over genetically engineered 
food. With such a large population, “farms are like fortresses. 
Good land has got to be guarded, just like the waste disposal 
plants,” so there’s no place for Thorn and Shirl (Simonson’s 
furniture girl) to go. Intellectual property, too, must be 
guarded at what they call the Supreme Exchange. At the 












Another inconvenient truth 
— growing demand for 
water. The largest growth 
between 1995 and 2020 will 
be for industrial uses, seen 
in light blue. 



Receding glaciers prove 
Bailey wrong in An 
Inconvenient Truth. 
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receding glaciers. The dark 
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China and global warming 
as depicted in An 


Exchange “books,” former intellectuals including judges, 
perform research using the last real books, helping Sol solve 
Thorn’s murder mystery but also making a much more 
devastating discovery about Soylent Green. Their discovery 
prompts Sol to seek the ultimate nostalgia — home, the place 
he claims God might be found. 

Going home brings up both corporate and individual nostalgia 
for Sol. Going home means going to a corporate hospital for 
termination, but it also means enjoying twenty minutes of the 
Earth’s past glory. In a clean and spacious room where he is 
served by two attendants, Sol lies on a comfortable bed and 
enjoys his favorite color and music as they surround him. But 
the memories of Earth — his home — are what he seeks here, 
eco-memories of deer in woods, trees and leaves, sunsets 
beside the sea, birds flying overhead, rolling streams, 
mountains, fish and coral, sheep and horses, and lots and lots 
of flowers — from daffodils to dogwoods. 

In the end, Thorn shares Sol’s nostalgic moment. “Can you see 
it?” and “Isn’t it beautiful?” asks Sol. “Oh, yes,” says Thorn, 
with tears in his eyes. “How could I know? How could I, how 
could I even imagine?” he gasps — now understanding what 
he and the rest of the world has lost. Gore invokes similar 
techniques that draw on our eco-memories, but with less 
tragic consequences. If the science is right — and it seems to 
be, for the most part — then we can go “home” to a world 
more like that of the 1970s by making a few changes to our 
roles as consumers, not by giving up our lives. 

With the knowledge of not only Earth’s losses but also its 
tragic future, Thorn readily sacrifices himself to provide 
evidence that Soylent Green is people. Nostalgia and 
memories of nature give him enough incentive to want more, 
to want what the corporations provide the dying only in 20 
minute increments. So the closing credits serve not only as a 
reminder, an eco-memory, but a road to hope. The film closes 
with the scenes Sol had seen on his literal deathbed, but this 
time no death is connected to them. The film begins and ends 
with nostalgia, with scenes of what Sol calls home. And when 
Hatcher, Thorn’s superior officer, carries him away, it seems 
as though the corrupt political structures controlled by Soylent 
Green are breaking down. Even a cop on the take like Hatcher 
responds to the powerful message Thorn tells him. 

Soylent Green is a film of the 1970s and responds to the civil 
rights and environmental movements as it critiques 
contemporary (corrupt) political structures But it also looks 
back fondly from 2022 to a world very like that of 1973 — 
especially after Earth Day and the EPA intervened — with 
nostalgia. More importantly for us, it employs the same 








Inconvient Truth. In 
contrast, Bailey says 
population figures cannot 
predict food scarcity 
because fertility rates have 
decreased. 


strategies as does Gore in An Inconvenient Truth. 

Like Gore’s An Inconvenient Truth, eco-disaster films like 
Soylent Green provide overt environmental messages that 
serve as part of a public debate over “apocalyptic predictions.” 
Right wing politicians supported Earth Day and the 
establishment of the EPA in the middle of the Vietnam War 
and diverse civil rights movements because environmental 
politics served a powerful cross-section of the electorate — not 
just what politicians would call a fringe. Soylent Green reflects 
this political change and the strategies of more radical 
elements of the environmental movement itself, in which a 
messenger, according to Bailey, acts as a prophet of doom. It 
also all embraces nostalgia for a world like the one Bailey 
believes we can regain — if the world gets richer. Bailey talks 
about the “huge environmental gains made over the past 30 
years” and insists that “increased wealth, population and 
technological innovation don’t degrade and destroy the 
environment.” Instead, “such developments preserve and 
enrich the environment.” 


Bailey, however, seeks to debunk apocalyptic predictions only 
by arguing that things have not become as bad as some 
thought they would — as soon as they said they would. 
Although he admits, for example, that “far too many people 
remain poor and hungry in the world” (800 million-1.2 billion 
according to Bailey), Bailey seems to discount their struggles 
because “we have not seen mass starvation around the world 
in the past three decades.” And Bailey suggest that because 
“the amount of land devoted to growing crops has barely 
increased over the past 30 years” that “millions of acres have 
been spared for nature,” not recognizing that much of that 
land has been devoted to development of strip malls and sub¬ 
divisions. He argues, too, that overpopulation (a category of 
predictions he names after the movie Soylent Green ) is less 
likely because fertility rates have decreased. 

Bailey also argues that because (as he sees it) air pollution has 
decreased, our main concern should be increasing other 
nations’ wealth, since 

“once ... income thresholds are crossed, societies 
start to purchase increased environmental 
amenities such as clean air and water.” 


He suggests that “similar trends can be found when it comes 
to water pollution.” In spite of Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring , 
Bailey also asserts that 

“there’s a broad consensus that exposure to 
synthetic chemicals, even pesticides, does not seem 
to be a problem.” 


Bailey also dismisses arguments about 

“depletion of nonrenewable resources, ostensibly 
disappearing biodiversity, and apparent global 
climate change due to human activity.” 

For Bailey, “a far greater threat for the next century comes 
from environmental activists.” Then Bailey makes his own 
predictions — about how the environment will improve over 
the next thirty years because countries (both developed and 
developing) will grow wealthier. And that improvement is 
based on a nostalgic look at our Earth as a cleaner place where 
nature can thrive. 

Although Bailey seeks to debunk the predictions made by what 
he calls apocalyptic prophets of doom, he, like these eco- 
disaster films from the 1970s, responds to Earth Day and the 
environmental movement with his own predictions immersed 
in environmental nostalgia. He points out the relevance of 
both the political and popular culture repercussions of Earth 
Day, even paying tribute to Soylent Green. And the 
environmental movement’s impact on popular culture 
continues (see for example 2003’s 28 Days Later and 2004’s 
Day After Tomorrow). More intriguingly, films like these also 
contribute to environmental arguments. Soylent Green, Silent 
Running, and Omega Man may reflect predictions whose 
timing was off, but the films’ messages still resound and offer 
fair warnings. 

Gore’s film supports the claims made in these earlier eco- 
disaster films. Global warming has already impacted on the 
earth in ways predicted by such prophets, with loss of arable 
land, destruction of forests, and influx of natural disasters that 
resemble repercussions of biological warfare like that in 
Omega Man and eco-disasters in Silent Running. 
Environmental nostalgia works in both these 1970s eco- 
disaster films and in Gore’s An Inconvenient Truth. The 
difference lies in the ways that nostalgia is evoked. Whereas 
the earlier disaster films drew on a current environment as the 
hope for a future world, Gore looks to a past, the past of these 
films’ context, to demonstrate the destruction to which we 
have already contributed. Gore does not play the role of an 
apocalyptic prophet in his film. He serves as a personal 
example and a conveyor of hope. 
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The Lion's Den 
[La boca del lobo], 
dir. Francisco Lombardi 



The year 1980 is 
established in the opening 
shots, the start of Sendero’s 
armed struggle. This image 
of the church overlooking 
the square is repeated 
throughout the film, 
highlighting the site as a 
point of struggle between 
Sendero and the army. 



A young girl appears in 
traditional dress with her 
sheep, staring intently at 
what is later revealed to be 
a Sendero placard. 


Filming the war with Sendero 

by Francisca da Gama 

Latin American cinema has long taken up the theme of 
attempting to capture a silenced history (Bedoya 1995; 220). 

In Peru, this effort has been exacerbated not only by the 
constraints of state intervention, but also the limited 
development of a local film industry, which continues to be 
one of Latin America's most impoverished. Notwithstanding, 
the country's cinema does provide some of the more explicit 
accounts of Peru’s years of political violence during the 1980s. 
What follows is a discussion of two feature films: Francisco 
Lombardi’s The Lion’s Den (1988; La boca del lobo) and 
Marianne Eyde’s You Only Live Once (1993; La vida es una 
sola), in the context of Peruvian historiography and 
intellectual cultural production. 

This essay proposes that the different status accorded to each 
of these films as representations of Peru's war with Sendero 
Luminoso (or Shining Path) centers on the competing 
conceptions of national identity they present and the 
problematic of screening the Andean subject in Peru. Til Topen 
notes in new window] In The Lion’s Den, Lombardi continues 
to privilege the dominant discourse of the nation; he critiques 
the military but also seeks to incorporate the indigenous into a 
broader national identity. By contrast, in You Only Live Once, 
Eyde attempts to undermine the legitimising discourse of the 
nation in favour of a local Andean identity; her film is also 
critical of the alternative discourse on the nation put forward 
by the Communist Party. 

Peru's political context 

In order to contextualize this discussion, first I want to turn to 
the difficulty of historicizing the period of political violence in 
Peru, which lasted through the 1980s and early 1990s. During 
this time, the country approached civil war with the rise of 
armed struggle led by the Communist Party of Peru-Sendero 
Luminoso (PCP-SL), a conflict which saw more than 30,000 
mostly indigenous peasants killed. [2] 













Graffiti shows that Sendero 
have been or continue to be 
present in the village. 



Vitin and his fellow soldiers 
contemplate their 
surroundings... 



...noting that the Indians 
who watch the soldiers set 
up could be Senderistas. 


Sendero emerged at a time when the left in Peru appeared 
defeated. The guerrilla movement led by Hugo Blanco had 
largely disappeared by the 1960s, and a number of left 
intellectuals had been recruited into the service of the state 
during the military left dictatorship of Velasco. Having 
undergone a series of schisms, this branch of the Communist 
Party emerged in 1970 from a provincial university setting in 
Ayacucho, a major Andean center largely neglected by the 
state, whose financial and political center was (and continues 
to be) based in the capital, Lima. Sendero was based on 
Maoist ideology and a reclaiming of Peruvian Marxist Jose 
Carlos Mariategui. By appropriating the work of Mariategui, 
Sendero could emphasise its localized application of Maoism 
and create its own “indigenous” Marxism. It launched its 
People’s War in 1980 just when organised international 
communism was in retreat. 

One of the conspicuous aspects about scholarship on Sendero 
is that the movement was not taken seriously when it first 
emerged on Peru’s political scene; initially, it went largely 
unnoticed by historians and the media alike. Part of this 
neglect may be attributed to the conceptual currency of 
“Andeanism,” a term used by Orin Starn, useful for 
understanding contemporary colonial intellectual approaches 
to the indigenous subject in the Andean region. Drawing on 
Edward Said’s critique of “Orientalism,” Starn shows how 
Andeanist scholars construct their knowledge of the Andean 
region based on their own preconceived notion of what it 
means to be “Andean.” This kind of scholarship is embedded 
in colonial attitudes and conforms to the idea of the 
indigenous as unchanging, timeless, and therefore outside of 
history. In terms of the emergence of Sendero, what Starn 
argues is that while Andeanist anthropologists of the 1960s 
and 1970s were busy identifying traditional markers of 
indigenous identity - such as cultural rituals, community 
organization, spiritual beliefs, language structures - they were 
in fact totally out of touch with the local reality, which was 
that a communist party was successfully mobilizing amongst a 
disaffected peasantry in preparation for armed insurrection. 

Early studies of Sendero were for the most part dismissive of 
the organization as an outside, Western-stylized Marxist 
movement, said it violently imposed its vision of society on a 
passive, helpless indigenous people, and concluded that it 
would rapidly disappear. As Steve Stern has observed, when 
historians did approach the subject of Sendero, it was framed 
as, 


“Enigma, exoticism, surprise ... a freakish evil force 
outside the main contours of Peruvian social and 
political history - more an invention of evil 





Indians in the square watch 
the soldiers change over 
the post. From Vitfn’s 
perspective, “they” could be 
Senderistas. 



Soldiers take people from 
their homes and... 



...round them up in the 
square after... 


masterminds and an expression, perhaps, of the 
peculiarity of a particular regional milieu than a 
logical culmination or byproduct of Peruvian 
history” (Stern 1-2). 

In order to assert their own moral distance from the 
movement, others contributed to the language of enigma and 
freakishness, or elected not to deal with the subject at all. 

More recent scholarship on Sendero has shifted to reassess 
the movement critically in order to address how this period of 
Peru’s history for the country’s Andean population became 
dehistoricized. Historians now see that Sendero's rise 
responded to concrete historical developments in Peru. This 
period saw political upheaval, government corruption, a weak 
left, and racism towards the indigenous population — who 
continued to live in poverty and be excluded from political 
decision-making (see the volume by Stern). Such exclusion 
allowed Sendero to operate amongst the rural indigenous 
peasantry. The organization was largely unnoticed in its early 
years in a region that had been historically neglected by 
successive governments. Political, social and intellectual 
attitudes towards the indigenous as outside history and 
unchanging were condensed onto attitudes towards Sendero. 

An important text for Sendero was Ayacucho: Hunger and 
Hope by Peruvian anthropologist Antonio Diaz Martinez. 
Largely ignored by Andeanist anthropologists, it highlighted 
the poverty and intense class-differences in the region. Diaz 
Martinez’s study presented the Andean peasant as dynamic 
and changing. While Sendero did not sustain this attitude 
towards the Andean in its practical work, the organization 
largely had success in recruiting from impoverished 
indigenous Andean communities because it understood 
indigenous identity. 

In the nineteenth century, early attempts to exoticize the 
Indian saw the development of literary indigenismo, a 
movement that fictionalized the ways in which the trilogy of 
landowner, priest and local governor worked together to 
exploit and oppress indigenous communities.[3] Indigenismo 
was a product of urban, educated, white intellectuals. It was 
tied up with liberal ideologies that sought to bring the 
indigenous population into the nation-state through 
programmes such as education. Its ideological development 
saw indigenismo being openly extolled by the State in the 
early 1920s in order to co-opt the indigenous population by 
regulating indigenous communities. The preoccupation with 
the indigenous figure reflected the deep cultural divide in Peru 
that existed between primarily the sierra and the coastal 
regions since the colonial era. This divide is also a theme of 




...the Peruvian national flag 
has been replaced with the 
Sendero one. 



Villagers are forced into the 
square and the spectator 
shares their viewpoint of 
Roca on the steps of the 
church as he announces 
the new regulations. 



The villagers reluctantly 
sing the national anthem. 


the two films discussed below. 

Army as outsider 

The Lion’s Den and You Only Live Once reveal the effects of 
regional differences on understanding, and creating, political 
violence in Andean Peru. That Sendero's early activities were 
ignored in the media is referred to directly in the opening 
titles of The Lion’s Den, which state that the film is “based on 
true facts which occurred between 1980 and 1983.” Along the 
same thread as Lombardi’s earlier film, an adaptation of the 
novel La ciudad y losperros, The Lion’s Den denounces the 
harsh tactics of the Peruvian military and the psychological 
conflicts these generate amongst its officers. The narrative's 
period coincides with the Peruvian military’s early strategy in 
combating Sendero. They waged a genocidal campaign and 
the film has a reference to the “dirty war,” a term resonant of 
Argentina’s Dirty War, characterized by the military's ruthless, 
systematic program to clamp down on political opposition. 
This reference in the film introduces us to later scenes of 
indiscriminate violence carried out by the military against the 
rural indigenous community in order to stamp out Sendero. 

The Lion’s Den begins by showing replacements sent to a 
military post in a small rural town near Ayacucho, Chuspi. The 
narrative centres on the figure of Vitin, a young soldier, and 
his experience of life in the army and the sierra when he 
transfers to this unpopular emergency zone in order to secure 
a rapid career path. The military have been sent there to 
contain Sendero. Consistent with military policy at the time, 
the men sent to fight the peasants are from the coast and 
therefore do not identify with the local population. The 
establishing scenes depicting the arrival of the military 
highlight the isolation of the town they have been sent to. 
Shots of the mountains and the trucks carrying the soldiers 
and supplies coming up the trailing road accentuate the 
remoteness of the village, just as the war with Sendero was 
distant from Peru’s urban populations. These scenes of the 
landscape emphasize both the disruption that occurs with the 
soldiers’ arrival, and the foreignness of the village. From the 
soldiers’ perspective, they are entering a foreign land. 

This sense of disruption is further enhanced with the early 
image of an indigenous girl with her small herd of sheep, 
staring at Sendero placards and graffiti in the square. While 
she seems indifferent, it is clear that something is not right. 
The theme of descent into chaos, caused by the activities of 
Sendero, gets played out in the film as the events unfold. It 






first seems that there is hope in that the girl, as with her 
village, can be rescued by the military. The closing scenes 
reverse this. There the girl looks on as Vitin leaves the village 
with Andean music playing in the background; she has not 
been protected by the military and her world remains in a 
state of chaos. 


Soldiers stand amidst the 
villagers and force them to 
remove their hats and sing 
the anthem. 



Roca stands in front of the 
imposing image of the 
church and leads the salute 
to the Peruvian flag. 


Lombardi relies on exoticized notions of the Andean with 
these images. He presents a young indigenous girl in full 
traditional dress, innocent, waiting to be rescued by the 
outsider, and uses this kind of imagery to foreground a key 
event in the film whereby a group of villagers are herded like 
animals and slaughtered by the military. He also reinforces 
relations between the people and the land through the the way 
he depicts animals and cultivation of food. 

While these associations between geography and people are 
not erroneous in the sense of traditional indigenous relations 
with the land, they serve a dual purpose in The Lion’s Den. In 
the film, they reinforce Andeanist ideas about the region's 
indigenous people (the local people are a part of the land) and 
also to highlight the cultural clash between soldiers and 
villagers (they, as part of Sendero, must be conquered). The 
military's inability to relate to the people is a result of their 
cultural differences, which are also a means used by them to 
justify their brutal tactics.[4] The soldiers cannot discern who 
belongs to Sendero and the movement is never explicitly 
presented in the film or to the soldiers. Any one of the 
peasants in the village could be a member of the organization. 



The Peruvian national flag 
dramatically dominates the 
screen and appears to 
almost engulf Roca. 


In surveying his surroundings marked by walls covered in 
PCP-SL graffiti, Vitin can tell that “they” have already been 
there. Using only the personal pronoun, he looks at the 
villagers in the square and observes that “they” could still be 
there. By not naming Sendero, Lombardi emphasizes how 
ominous and alien the sierra is to the young military men who 
could just as well be in another country. They miss their own 
cultural referents such as food and music. They do not cope 
well with the change in climate and terrain that is home to 
Peru’s predominantly indigenous population. We also 
experience Vitin’s initial anxiety, paving the way for his 
disillusionment with the military. 

Even though the soldiers are Peruvian, their racism prevents 
them from understanding what Sendero is; it also keeps them 
from seeking the townspeople's co-operation in the fight with 
Sendero. The army’s first activity takes place when the 
Peruvian national flag erected above the barracks has been 
tauntingly replaced overnight by the PCP-SL hammer and 






sickle flag. A series of reprisals follow. In order to find the 
culprit, the soldiers search every home and finally find 
evidence in the shop of a retablista.[s] He is tortured after not 
cooperating in answering their questions until they discover 
that he only speaks Quechua. Tellingly, the soldiers interpret 
this linguistic barrier not as revealing the incongruity of the 
military’s presence in the sierra, but instead as giving 
evidence to the backwardness of the people who reside there. 
There follows a program of national retraining in a public 
ceremony of pledging allegiance to the Peruvian flag. Roca 
appears at the top of the stairs, enhancing his authority over 
the peasants below who look indifferent when he announces: 

“Now we will pay tribute to our only flag, to the 

flag of our homeland.” 

Everyone is then coerced into singing the national anthem, 
nudged by soldier’s guns if unenthusiastic. Only valid is the 
flag of the colonial nation, not the red flag of Sendero. Yet the 
symbol of the Peruvian flag is also meaningless to the 
indigenous peasants gathered in the square, for they are not 
full members of the nation. Significantly, Vitin erects the 
Peruvian national flag in the first scenes following the attack 
on their station. In a sense, he becomes the true defender of 
the national from his initial support for military operations in 
Chuspi, loyally following his superiors’ commands, to his later 
defection following his increased criticism of what defending 
the national really entails. 

The film highlights the army’s inability to relate to the 
villagers in order to reveal the harsh reality of collective 
punishment and ignorance about indigenous culture. 
Following reports that Sendero were present in the village the 
night before, the soldiers visit a local farmer and discover that 
the guerrillas took a cow from him. In order to assert their 
own authority and status over Sendero, the soldiers kill a cow 
for the military. The unnecessary slaughter of animals is 
anathema to the villagers, whose relation to the natural world 
conflicts with that of the Westernized soldiers. The people's 
livestock and lands form part of their livelihoods and they 
cannot afford to feed both armies. 

The narrative theme of a national army at odds with its 
Andean environment is reinforced with the rape of an 
indigenous woman, Julia. Sendero, buried in the indigenous 
population, is like the land and must be conquered. However, 
this level of colonization acquires another dimension with 
Julia’s rape, which reinforces the association of the colonized 
and land with the feminine.[6] While the military presumably 
are in the village to protect the community, the rape goes 
unpunished as Vitin protects his fellow soldier and rapist, 



Quique. 


It is during a community fiesta that things come to a head. 
Quique tries to force his way in and is accused by party goers 
of raping Julia. He uses his authority as a soldier to break up 
the fiesta, and then a false accusation leads to suspected 
senderistas being rounded up, some of whom are tortured. 
The incident culminates in the massacre of thirty peasants, 
whose bodies are blown up in order to destroy the evidence. It 
is at this point that Vitin rebels against his commander and 
deserts from the army. The association of the feminine with 
conquest is reinforced when Roca accuses Vitin of not being 
“man enough” to shoot the villagers; for Vitin this crucial 
turning point reveals to him that the question of “them” or 
“us” can never work. The army will always be against the 
people. 

To page 2 
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Sendero as insider/outsider 


You Only Live Once 
[La vida es una sola], 
dir. Marianne Eyde 



The opening scenes of La 
vida es una sola show the 
arrival of the young 
students in a remote 
Andean hamlet. 



Shots of the students' 
arrival are interspersed with 
scenes of the community 
fiesta. The music of the 
fiesta is contrasted with the 
ominous, silent approach of 
the Senderistas. 


The theme of the exotic Andean “other” is also played out in 
the film You Only Live Once. As this film attempts to 
historicize Peru’s political violence in an Andean context, it 
strives to subvert the dominant discourse about the nation 
and views of the Andean in Peru. Set during the early years of 
political violence, the Andean appears in the film as something 
entirely foreign, which is used to highlight the cultural clash 
with outsider military forcers. You Only Live Once centers on 
the experiences of an Andean community and the ruptures 
posed by both the military and Sendero. 

The film begins with the arrival of three young students in a 
rural community during their semester break and at the time 
of a community fiesta. The opening dialogue is in Quechua 
and is not subtitled for the Spanish audience. All the stuff of 
Andeanist anthropological study is present such as indigenous 
music, dance, and traditional dress, and sheep being 
decorated in what appears to be a spiritual ritual. We soon 
learn that two of the students are from the village itself, and 
they have brought a friend in order to carry out “research.” 
However, that research, it transpires, is to study the 
community’s customs in order to recruit members to Sendero. 
The arriving students are all members and their friend, 

Meche, is their leader. 

Like the soldiers in Lombardi’s The Lion’s Den, Sendero’s 
presence in the community serves to disrupt community order 
as community-appointed leaders and rules become replaced 
with a new political power driven by Sendero, and the primary 
means of social identification through community is replaced 
with that of party. In a scene that mirrors the military 
roundup of villagers in The Lion’s Den, community members 
are taken from their homes and rounded up into the village 
square where they must assert their allegiance to the new law. 
However, they must swear allegiance to not the law of the 
Peruvian nation nor the flag but rather the law of the Party. 
They are gathered together to witness a “People’s Trial.” 

The film has as a subplot a love affair between two community 
members, Florinda and one of the returning students and 
senderistas, Aurelio. Florinda is young and naive; she 






Florinda is in the middle, 
participating in the 
festivities. 



Villagers look on as Meche 
and her comrades 
announce the new people’s 
organizations. 



Meche leads chants 
supporting President 
Gonzalo, leader of 


contrasts with Meche, the young woman leader of the Sendero 
students. Florinda wears traditional dress and seems passive, 
unlike Meche who wears Western clothes and has a leadership 
role in Sendero. Although Meche is clearly indigenous, her 
primary identity appears as a Sendero party leader. Florinda, 
on the other hand, must negotiate her indigenous identity and 
the party's demands and is unable to reconcile both. After she 
joins Aurelio and his comrades, Florinda soon discovers that 
his declaration of red love is a metaphor for love of the Party. 
She becomes disenchanted with the senderistas and returns to 
her community, but the people will not let her stay, fearing the 
military's inevitable reprisals. The community response to 
Sendero’s presence has been to organize itself and not be 
drawn into the war between the military and Sendero. 

Critics have found You Only Live Once 's conclusion 
reactionary. For example, Cynthia Tomkins interprets Eyde’s 
portrayal of Sendero as equally destructive of the community 
as the military. She goes so far as to suggest that Eyde 
“reproduces the propaganda of the state apparatus” and 
ultimately “justifies the army’s repression” (Tomkins 142). 
However, I believe that Eyde’s film is more subtle in its 
critique of the army, going beyond the traditional anti¬ 
dictatorship and anti-military narratives of Latin American 
film. In doing so, Eyde has presented a more complex Sendero 
subject in order to historicize the movement. That the army’s 
presence is disruptive and repressive is assumed in You Only 
Live Once; it does not need to be unravelled for the viewer. 
When the military imposes leaders of its own choice onto the 
community in order to to organize a “civil defence” group, it 
knows that the people chosen will certainly face danger from 
Sendero. f 7 i ropen notes in new window] The army also has no 
regard for the villagers, roughening up any suspected Sendero 
member, including women and children. The soldiers go so far 
as to pull young boys from a school to be questioned (and 
most likely tortured). The teacher is herself threatened as the 
military assumes that anybody teaching in that region is a 
senderista. As the commanding officer states: 

“This community doesn’t even exist on the map. 

What you are viewing is a geographical error.” 

Unlike Lombardi’s representation of the military, there is no 
ambiguity in Eyde’s portrayal of the armed forces. She does, 
however, present an ambiguous Sendero subject in order to 
provide a visual representation of the disjunction between 
Sendero’s goals and the reality of violent revolution. This 
ambiguity does not reinforce common assumptions about the 
movement and its relations with indigenous peoples as 
something simply imposed on a passive indigenous 
population. Rather, this film shows how the movement, 




Sendero. 



The villagers are forced to 
bear witness to a “People’s 
Trial”, whose outcome has 
already been decided by 
Meche and her comrades. 


initially acting as insider from within the community, turns 
outsider, as a consequence of its “ambiguous identity.”[8] This 
kind of narrative allows for reflection on the movement’s 
development and recognizes its relation with Andean 
communities, as one complexly mediated by community and 
urban intellectuals. It also serves to historicize the emergence 
of Sendero and by extension, the experiences of indigenous 
communities during the years of political violence when they 
were largely ignored. 

Historian Carlos Ivan Degregori has attributed Sendero's 
transformation from an insider into an outsider movement to 
its failure to develop its relation with the Andean, which 
weakened its link with the communities. He identifies a series 
of ruptures between Sendero and the peasantry which led to 
this transition. These are Sendero's use of violence and mode 
of domination; its approach to history and perceptions of time 
and space; its attitudes toward Andean culture; and methods 
of organizing politically (Degregori 133-52). 


You Only Live Once builds its script around these ruptures, in 
particular the way in which the senderistas fail to relate to 
Andean culture and social structures. These include: 



The Senderistas no longer 
appear amidst the 
community and have 
adopted a fully militarized 
image. 


• Sendero’s treatment of animals, which are important to 
the community. A key scene, as with The Lion’s Den, 
shows the killing of animals, except that in You Only 
Live Once, we see Sendero ordering animals killed to 
feed Sendero. Florinda is also ordered to kill a dog. 

• Sendero’s inability to comprehend kinship ties to the 
community (Florinda is forced to kill her fellow 
community member, which she says is like killing her 
brother). 

• Sendero’s administration of people’s justice and public 
use of violence and punishment by death (the execution 
of community leaders and so-called traitors). 

• The idea of territoriality and abandonment of the 
community (Sendero flees into the mountains after 
organizing the community as a support base, leaving 
people vulnerable to attacks from the military). 

• Sendero’s lack of respect for local rituals (derision 
towards popular religion and prohibition of burials for 
suspected collaborators who have been assassinated). 

• Also, more importantly, Sendero’s replacement of 
community political organizations and leaders with new 
ones (Sendero nominates the new community leaders to 
the new posts it has created). Out of these ruptures, 




Sendero becomes an outsider whose approach to the 
community resembles that of the military. 

Representing the Andean on screen 

Both The Lion’s Den and You Only Live Once generated 
different responses in Peru, which I believe has to do with how 
the Andean is represented in these two films. The Lion’s Den, 
despite being more graphic in its denunciation of the military, 
was not subjected to the same opposition as Eyde’s You Only 
Live Once. Lombardi’s film screened to packed audiences once 
it was released and received national acclaim. Eyde’s film, 
however, despite being dubbed by the country’s foremost film 
critics as one of the best films on an Andean subject to be 
produced in Peru since 1972, and initially awarded 
government funding, proved to be far more controversial 
(Bedoya 454). Following its release, the Film Commission 
expressed its objection to You Only Live Once and a number 
of Lima cinemas refused to screen it, because it was regarded 
as pro-Sendero.[9] 

That Eyde’s film was produced under different conditions is 
an important factor in considering these reactions and the two 
films' different receptions. By the 1990s, with Alberto 
Fujimori newly elected as President, much of the countryside 
had been militarized. The state had also embarked on a more 
sophisticated clamping down on discussions about the war in 
Peru as the military assumed even greater political powers 
amidst neoliberal economic restructuring. This ideological 
restructuring included the overhaul of Peru’s law on cinema; 
the law's main articles were overturned so that theatres no 
longer were required to screen local films. Furthermore, the 
public mood following the arrest of Sendero leader Abimael 
Guzman in 1992 would little tolerate a critical appraisal of 
Sendero after ten years of political violence. Moreover, that 
Eyde presented guerrillas entangled in a love story rather than 
in all the blood and tragedy of war, also made her portrayal of 
the war with Sendero unconvincing (Cotier 98 and 101). 

It is compelling to understand that, in terms of public 
consciousness, the emotional toll of twelve years of political 
violence resulted in a less rigorous and objective study of this 
period of Peru’s history. However, I believe this response to 
Eyde's film has more to do with prevailing Andeanism and 
reluctance to historicize the experience of political violence for 
Peru’s indigenous peasants who had, until the war reached 
Lima, been largely ignored. The representation of Sendero in 
You Only Live Once is clearly critical of the organization, 
evident in scenes which depict Sendero’s execution of 
“people’s justice” and the characters' seemingly rabid 
repetition of Gonzalo-inspired slogans. I interpret the failure 


to recognize Eyde’s critique of Sendero as related to the 
ongoing inability of urban intellectuals to relate to the 
Andean. Just as the military in Lombardi’s The Lion’s Den 
cannot discern between the senderistas or the peasants, it 
would seem that these also appeared as one to urban 
audiences. 

The polemic generated by Eyde’s film highlights two 
important issues for film and history in appraising the years of 
political violence in Peru. In terms of history, it demonstrated 
how this period was dominated by a historiography and 
cultural politics that could not accommodate the complexities 
of the Andean. In terms of film, it reveals the way in which 
Peruvian cinema continued to be an exclusive domain still 
centred in Lima. 

Cinema in Peru developed as a largely urban enterprise in 
close association with the state. It was under the left-military 
Velasco government that Peru’s film industry was given a 
boost in the 1972 Law. This law encouraged local productions 
by way of requiring compulsory screening of Peruvian cinema, 
and offering tax incentives for local producers. This was 
followed two years later with a censorship law specifically 
aimed at cinema and which denied certification of compulsory 
screening to films that did not conform to the official 
discourse put out by the state. Yet state administration of the 
laws on cinema was inconsistent. Considered an integral part 
of industrialization, cinema was initially covered by the 
Ministry of Industry. However, once the military government 
recognised the possibilities of using cinema to promote its 
projects, it became the responsibility of the Ministry of 
Information, which put out the official state propaganda. 
Deriving from the military government’s drive to stimulate 
Peruvian cinema and also from its own reconfiguring of 
national identity drawing on indigenous culture, the 
government promoted the idea of an Andean or “campesino” 
cinema. Documentaries with an Andean subject and for an 
Andean audience were produced under the military 
government, but these were to sell the government’s agrarian 
reform project. 

In general, bar a few attempts, Peru has not had an Andean 
cinema such as Bolivia's Grupo Ukamau led by Jorge Sanjines. 
Originally appearing on screen in the form of documentaries 
about Peruvian tourist attractions and exotic indigenous 
cultural traditions in the 1950s, the Andean has for the most 
part been excluded from Peru’s cinematic tradition. Even 
when Andean cinema is discussed in critical terms in Peru, it 
is generally against indigenista literature without an 
acknowledgement of indigenismo’s ideological underpinnings, 
that is, as a literature with an indigenous subject, written by 



and for an urban white audience. [10] This partly reflects the 
way in which the Andean has been used in political debates in 
Peru. As with literature, cinema in Peru has also been bound 
by conditions in which intellectual life continues to serve 
urban cultured elites and set the rules by which the Andean 
subject can be represented on screen.[n] 

Andeanism and national identity 

Drawing on this point of regional differences in Peru, I see as 
one of the reasons why Lima audiences rejected You Only Live 
Once is that Eyde subverts the dominant discourse of the 
nation by promoting a local identity centred on the Andean. In 
contrast, Lombardi’s The Lion’s Den still upholds in some way 
the liberal underpinnings of nation in Peru. In The Lion’s Den, 
the first lieutenant who is later killed by the guerrillas, 
emphasises to his men the need to abide by the law; he 
reprimands his soldiers when they take liberties with the 
community. His replacement, Roca, is the opposite, obsessive 
in his campaign to exterminate Sendero. But Roca’s brutality 
is explained through his own personal obsession resulting 
from an incident in his past. He is determined to be successful 
in Ayacucho in order to secure a promotion denied to him in 
his career. Even his own men refer to him as crazy so that his 
behaviour is rationalized according to a psychological defect. 

On the one hand, The Lion’s Den offers a critique of the 
military’s tactics in Ayacucho. On the other hand, Lombardi 
seems to propose that there is a law, one not correctly 
implemented. The military presence is not the problem, but 
rather, how the military behaves towards the community. By 
breaking the law, the military’s activities are damaging to the 
nation at large.[12] The Lion’s Den seems to place hope in the 
figure of Vitin who is able to morally extricate himself from 
the military. 

After playing a game of Russian roulette with Roca, Vitin 
exposes his commander’s weaknesses. In a sort of statement 
about machismo, Vitin asserts that the weak do not invent the 
laws, as Roca would have it, but rather the weak do not 
respect them. Thus Lombardi’s portrayal of the military, while 
warning of things to come, still allows for a sympathetic 
reading of the military. The coastal viewer can empathize with 
the soldiers who find themselves in this "foreign" land — one 
still technically part of the same nation but whose peole are 
not treated as equal citizens. We are a part of Vitin’s own 
awakening, not only to the military’s institutionalized violence 
but also to his own attitudes to indigenous people and to 
racism in the army. Moncada’s warning that one day people 
will find out about the massacre serves as a warning to 
everyone that truth will prevail. With the proper enactment of 


the law, enshrined in the Peruvian Constitution, national 
concerns may be met. 

However, the idea that truth will emerge is not matched by the 
film's politics. As Bedoya has pointed out, part of the 
weakness inherent in The Lion’s Den is precisely its failure to 
centrally address the massacre, loosely based on real events in 
Soccos. By focusing on the emotional and psychological 
turmoil of Vitin and Roca, Lombardi has managed to 
depoliticize the film and present a variation of the adventure 
narrative — a group of paranoid soldiers confronting an 
invisible enemy in an alien environment (Bedoya 2003; 186). 

A critique of the military is also present in You Only Live 
Once, except that in Eyde’s portrayal, the film does not focus 
on possible salvation for the officers. The military appears out 
of place, structurally corrupt and ruthless. Their very presence 
gives credence to the political movement they are there to 
wipe out. Unlike Lombardi, whose reading of the war with 
Sendero is centred on upholding the nation's true values, in 
You Only Live Once, Eyde appears to reject the national in 
favor of the local. Her portrayal of Sendero organizing in an 
indigenous community highlights that the script will not focus 
on a passive Andean Other incapable of change, but rather on 
an active people, able to engage in “resistant adaptation” and 
determine its own history. [13] Here she presents the 
ambiguous identity of Sendero as “insider/outsider” in order 
to historicize the movement’s emergence and demise. 

In her critique of Sendero’s presence in the community, Eyde 
highlights the failure of what were the two predominant 
competing discourses on the nation in 1980s Peru: 

• that of the state, which emphasised national identity and 
defence of la patria or “fatherland” against the internal 
communist threat; and 

• that of Sendero, whose emphasis was on the overthrow 
of the Peruvian state in order to establish a new power. 

In opposition to these two competing discourses, she asserts 
the regional alterity of the Andean, but not as an exotic, 
enigmatic Other characteristic of hegemonic representations 
of the indigenous in Peru. Rather she depicts an Andean 
community as one that has its own local identity and political 
authority. 

To assert the primacy of community self-rule has much 
broader implications for the debate on Peru’s democratization 
and role of indigenous peoples, a debate which then had not 
assumed the same urgency as it has today. [14] Peru’s 
indigenous communities long retained their own forms of 



governance on local issues by way of elected, rotating heads of 
community, communal assemblies to make decisions, and a 
politics based on persuasion. But successive governments 
decreased the power of local forms of government. And during 
the years of political violence, these were further eroded as 
Sendero assassinated local leaders who would not comply with 
them and attempted to establish their own political authority. 
At the same time, while emergency zone territories were 
denied basic rights, the military handpicked community 
leaders who would collaborate with them, denying 
communities their long-standing tradition of electing their 
own representatives (Montoya 106-8). 

Under the Fujimori government, politics in Peru became 
centralized as local forms of government became increasingly 
targeted under the President's neoliberal program. Moreover, 
unlike his predecessors, Fujimori did not appeal to any pre- 
hispanic referents in his promotion of national identity in 
Peru (Oliart 421). Rather, it could be said, he represented an 
appeal to multiculturalism in Peru, with much being made of 
his own ethnic background as the son of Japanese immigrants. 

By way of conclusion, I would posit that both The Lion’s Den 
and You Only Live Once may be read in the context of the 
debate on democratization in Peru. Peru failed to make a 
successful transition to democracy in 1980. In the absence of a 
genuine debate on democratization, Sendero posed the major 
challenge to this failure. Both Lombardi and Eyde appear to be 
critiquing the models for governance presented by the military 
and Sendero respectively. The Lion’s Den may be read as 
promoting the principles of liberal democracy, which continue 
to place a high value on the Constitution and the importance 
of transparent state institutions. In the case of You Only Live 
Once, the alternative put forward is the existing model of the 
indigenous communities who cannot be represented in the 
dominant model of Western democracy. 
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Notes 

1 .1 use the term “Andean” to refer to indigenous peoples of the 
Andean region of Peru. This avoids the misguided term 
“Indian,” and acknowledges the historical identity of indigenous 
peoples of the area across the region, rather than disintegrated 
nationalities that were introduced following independence from 
Spain. 

2. All references to “Sendero” or the “Party” are to this 
particular faction of the Communist Party in Peru. Sendero’s 
activities came at a time when South America had been stifled 
by extended periods of military rule and the general retreat of 
the left from a class-based politics. This was in contrast to 
Central America that saw broad-based movements such as the 
Sandinistas in Nicaragua, the FMLN in El Salvador, and the 
indigenous movement of Guatemala. 

3. The foundational indigenismo text was Clorinda Matto de 
Turner’s Aves sin nido. There are also varying degrees of 
indigenous identity. Indigenous identity that drew from the 
Andean region was privileged because of its roots in the Inca 
empire, which lent the movement a legitimising discourse. The 
Incas were esteemed as a highly organised society with long- 
developed cultural traditions and a high level of economic 
activity, which were destroyed by the colonial invaders. 
Reinforcing notions of cultural purity, these perceptions 
contrasted with attitudes towards other indigenous cultures 
such as those of the Amazon region which were largely ignored 
or derided in early indigenista writings. 

4. The emphasis on foreignness was also a tactic of the military 
dictatorships of the Southern Cone region in order to justify 
rooting out opposition. By attributing insurgent activities to 
foreign influences (such as the Soviet Union or Cuba), it was 
possible to argue the defence of the nation. While Peru wasn’t 
under a military dictatorship, its armed forces would have been 
influenced by the national security doctrine that had developed 
amongst Latin American militaries. 

5. Retablos are painted triptych wooden boxes with figurines 
inside. Originally Spanish, they were used to depict the Saints 
and Christian scenes and were soon adapted by the Andean 




population to represent very local traditions. 

6. See Val Plumwood, Feminism and the Mastery of Nature 
(London: Routledge, 1993) 2-5. 

7. Known as rondas, these civil defence groups were often used 
by the military to fight Sendero rather than providing a genuine 
defence force for the communities they were formed in. 

8. Starn highlights this ambiguous identity in Sendero as an 
insider/outsider movement, and cites the example of The Lion’s 
Den as successfully capturing this identity (71-72). 

9. The politics of La vida es una sola saw it rated for viewers 
over 18 by the same board that regularly rated pornographic 
movies. 

10. The most notable effort was the Cuzco School of the 1950s 
where filmmakers such as Chambi, Figueroa, and Nishiyama 
attempted to create an Andean cinema as part of an overall 
project of representing an authentic national cinema. 

11. See Angel Rama, The Lettered City, for an overview of the 
history of the role of intellectuals and the development of 
literature in Latin America as an elite institution. 

12. It is significant that the translation in the subtitles for 
“Senderista” in Spanish, that is, a person who belongs to 
Sendero, appears haphazardly in English as “terrorist.” 

13. The term “resistant adaptation” is taken from Stern who 
cites Degregori’s reference to the way in which Indians 
cooperated with Sendero as a means of preserving themselves 
(Stern 127, note 1). 

14. Attempts to reincorporate an Andean sensibility in Latin 
American politics have been made by current Bolivian 
president, Evo Morales. 
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Women refocusing 



La Coquille et le Clergyman 
(1928) interrogates gender 
hierarchies in the field of 
representation. 



by Angelica Fenner 


Women Filmmakers Refocusing. Jacqueline 
Levitin, Judith Plessis, Valerie Raoul, eds. New 
York: Routledge, 2003. 496 pp. 

The anthology Women Filmmakers Refocusing represents the 
culmination of a series of projects, including an 
interdisciplinary film conference and festival held in 
Vancouver in March 1999, on women’s productions in Canada, 
Europe, and nations as diverse as Kenya, Argentina, Cuba, and 
China. Representing research primarily by Canadian scholars, 
the volume is valuable for its decentering perspective and for 
establishing new pathways for border crossings and dialogue 
between film practitioners, theorists, and critics. The synergy 
which the conference and festival events generated for its 
participants is palpable in the editors’ introduction and is 
evinced in the rich mixture of interviews, critical essays, and 
close readings of individual films. However, one need look no 
further than the table of contents to recognize the challenges 
facing those who limn changing paradigms at the interstices of 
women’s studies, film theory and criticism, and production. 
The eight topical rubrics exhibit a degree of internal coherence 
yet also seem to compete or conflict with one another, 
exemplifying how increasingly differentiated identity politics 
make it difficult to encompass women as a singular category 
or to privilege the axis of gender over other vectors of identity. 


Germaine Dulac 
subordinates narrative 
concerns to studies in 
rhythm and movement. 


Essays in the first section, “Refocusing History and Theory,” 
redefine film historiography from the point of view of 
women’s film production. E. Ann Kaplan’s essay embodies the 
challenges that surface when film history gets rewritten by 
formulating new identity labels rather than by rethinking 
generic, epochal, and discursive markers, which also play a 
central role in consolidating film history. She delineates a 
history ultimately grounded in U.S. cinema, while genuflecting 
to postcolonial discourse with a section on recent postcolonial 
women filmmakers in her chronology of changing paradigms. 
The effect is to imply that film history in the developing world 











Is Chantal Ackerman’s 
reinsertion of the female 
body into an economy of 
visual pleasure 
symptomatic of 
postmenopause among a 
generation of women 
filmmakers? 



The Tango Lesson (1997): 
Sally Potter places herself 
within the frame as an 
object lesson in the body's 
genderization through 
socially structured 
movement. 


is not temporally coeval with that of industrialized nations 
when, in fact, women in many corners of the world have been 
involved in film production since the early twentieth century. 
Kaplan's tendency to organize women’s cultural production 
into that of “White” and "minority" filmmakers further 
inscribes an essentialism already at work in the concomitant 
phrasing, “women and minorities,” which renders women 
deethnicized while degendering minorities. 

Donia Mounsef focuses on women filmmakers in the French 
avant-garde from surrealism to the New Wave. She revisits a 
discussion initiated in the early 1980s by Sandy Flitterman 
regarding Dulac’s filmic rendering of Artaud’s screenplay for 
La Coquille et le Clergyman: she deduces that Dulac may have 
been the victim of internal feuding among surrealists, who 
ultimately played filmmaker and screenwriter off one another, 
resulting in the historical marginalization of both. One of the 
most experimental of silent films, La Coquille deconstructs the 
representation of power based upon gender hierarchies and 
does so by subordinating narrative concerns and psychological 
exploration of character to studies in rhythm, structure, and 
movement. Five decades later, Marguerite Duras fulfilled a 
similar role in relation to the Nouvelle Vague, disrupting 
illusionism through self-reflexivity and deconstruction of 
realist conventions. By constructing multiple temporalities at 
the level of sound and image disjunction, Mounsef moreover 
maintains, films such as India Song surpassed the New Wave 
preoccupation with constructing new contents via new forms. 

Catherine Fowler’s essay assesses cinefeminism in its "middle 
age," using Yvonne Rainer, Chantal Akerman and Sally Potter 
as case studies for changing strategies of visual pleasure in 
representing the female body. In the 1970s feminist 
filmmaking seemed intent upon dismantling the female body 
from its over-visibility as erotic object for an imputed male 
gaze, producing in its stead a female aesthetic operating 
outside patriarchal definitions of either narrative or visual 
pleasure. In contrast, in the 1980s, Fowler observes, many 
women succumbed to mainstream pressure for greater realism 
and limited themselves to creating "positive" female figures of 
identification. However, as evinced in Privilege, Nuit etjour, 
and The Tango Lesson, more recent productions have 
abandoned prudery towards women’s bodies and moved 
through a kind of conceptual menopause to "the other side" of 
visual pleasure. Rather than simply destroying conventions of 
visual pleasure, the post-reproductive body is no longer 
circumscribed by either the male gaze or male desire, refusing 
the signifier of "woman" and functioning "uncinematically." In 






Lina Wertmuller: 
challenging popular genres 
and the limits of bourgeois 
taste. 



Rendering German history 
popular again: Margarethe 
von Trotta. 


their "postmenopausal" phase Fowler maintains these 
filmmakers exhibit greater ease and comfort with representing 
the female body and do not regard “to-be-looked-at-ness” as 
threatening to the female self. Menopause may indeed create a 
degree of disidentificiation with extant social constructions of 
the sexed body, but I can’t help feeling that Fowler’s line of 
reasoning itself consents heavily to the prevailing societal 
assertion that menopause signals the end of femininity and 
the commencement of asexuality. The likelihood that a 
woman’s filmmaking grows more self-assured and liberated of 
inhibitions as her style matures is certainly worthy of 
investigation. Yet there remains the danger of biologizing 
filmmakers by bringing meaning to their work on the basis of 
what stage they may be in their reproductive lifecycle. 

In the rubric “Close-up on the Life and Works of Auteures 
from Europe,” filmmakers Helma Sanders-Brahms, 
Margarethe von Trotta, and Sally Potter are treated as 
European auteures for their personal engagement behind and 
before the camera, while in the ensuing rubric “Women in the 
Mainstream: Using Popular Genres in Europe,” Lina 
Wertmuller and Doris Dorrie are discussed in the context of 
popular genre cinema, possibly also due to their industrial 
production conditions and because they do not inscribe 
themselves autobiographically into their work. The 
distinction, however, remains ambiguous, for Margarethe von 
Trotta could also be read as popularizing German history and 
has reached a wide viewership beyond Germany, as evinced in 
the numerous international prizes awarded Rosenstrasse 
(2003). Simultaneously, Lina Werthmuller’s uncommon use 
of the grotesque challenges popular genres and the limits of 
bourgeois taste, and it invites auteurist readings of her 
signature style. This distinction between popular and 
auteurist cinema seems precisely a point of refutation for 
Angela Martin, in her essay “Refocusing Authorship in 
Women’s Filmmaking.” She invokes Agnes Varda’s term 
cinecriture to identify a distinctive filmic writing as a stylistic 
marker that enables the theorization of female authorship to 
expand beyond its inherited historical parameters. 

Particularly valuable are interviews with Margarethe von 
Trotta and Helma Sanders-Brahms, since few interviews with 
these two German filmmakers are available in English and 
those available date back to the mid-1990s. Sien Jin Ooi’s 
close analysis of von Trotta’s The Second Awakening of 
Christa Klages sheds new light upon the filmmaker’s 
recurring motifs of the character double and the spaces and 



In representing the 
Holocaut, Agnieszka 
Holland presents characters 
who maintain agency rather 
than become monolithic 
victims. 



Colline Serreau’s Three 
Men and a Cradle (1985): 
French women filmmakers 
produce comedies with 
humor not based on 
misogyny. 


circumstances of self-induced confinement. B. Amarillis Lugo 
de Fabritz’ essay on Agnieszka Holland focuses primarily on 
Provincial Actors and Europa, Europa to reveal stylistic 
continuities as well as ruptures between her early films and 
those produced following her move to the West in 1981. 
Holland’s interest in how individuals construct identity in the 
face of cultural constraints enabled her to negotiate between 
prescriptive codes of representation and narration in both 
eras. Whereas her earlier films may exemplify some of the 
allegorical qualities endemic to socialist realism, a later film 
such as Europa, Europa struggles with inherited conventions 
of representing the Holocaust as the collective experience of a 
passive community. The author’s discussion of the relations 
between the bodies of the main characters in these two films 
and the political regimes and cultural spaces within which 
they must operate, anticipates Corinn Columpar’s analytical 
approach to the dancing body in Sally Potter’s The Tango 
Lesson. Columpar takes as her point of departure Potter’s 
early background as a professional dancer and explores how 
Potter placed her own body in the narrative role of a 
filmmaker who becomes enamoured of the tango and of a 
particular teacher in Buenos Aires. The author delves into 
emerging scholarship on the way the body in motion becomes 
engendered through socially structured movements. 

Authors in Part Three further rework the dichotomy between 
auteurism and popular genre films among women filmmakers 
working in the European "mainstream." Brigitte Rollet begins 
her essay by arguing that genre films have historically focused 
upon male protagonists, whether in the road movie, the polar 
(French crime story), or the thriller. Even comedy, she 
maintains, generates entertainment through mocking women. 
All the more revolutionary, then, is the capacity of certain 
French women directors (Coline Serreau and Josiane Balasko) 
to produce successful comedies whose humor is not generated 
out of misogyny. Rollet argues that while many contemporary 
French women directors have produced conventional films 
whose only innovation is to utilize women in lead roles, others 
have proven it is possible to subvert conventional expectations 
within the generic framework by offering an open ending or a 
fusion of different genres. While I am uncomfortable with 
Rollet’s use of the term "hybridity" to describe the blending of 
different genre conventions, which implies that genres also 
exist in uncontaminated or "pure" forms, I laud her invocation 
of a veritable " auteur genre cinema" to describe the way 
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women have appropriated genres to get to the heart of their 
own authorial concerns. 

The essay on Dorris Dome’s Nobody Loves Me is a welcome 
contribution to sparse existing scholarship. Although Dorrie’s 
problematic invocation of multicultural discourse is 
addressed, it invites further auteurist contextualization amidst 
other films by Dorrie that also broach multicultural topics. 
Here, as in some other essays, an astute close reading of the 
film in question could benefit from greater engagement with 
extant critical scholarship and theory - in this case, on 
multiculturalism. Meager bibliographies among some 
contributors belie the prevalent academic understanding of 
scholarship as participation in a dialogue, acknowledging what 
has already been said and situating oneself in relation to what 
can or should still be said. Exemplary for that mandate is 
Josette Deleas’ discussion of the grotesque in Lina 
Werthmuller’s Seven Beauties, which uses Bakhtin and the 
carnivalesque to read the macabre elements of this 
controversial film as a continuation of the commedia dell’arte; 
Deleas reads the figure of Concettina as a grotesque figure 
who interrogates the feminine ideal but also perpetuates 
existing social structures through her aggressive methods of 
resistance. 

Part Four addresses challenges women face in training, 
funding, and distribution. Essays on Agnieszka Holland in 
Poland and Helke Misselwitz in East Germany describe the 
constraints posed by East-bloc political ideologies, which 
denied institutional distinctions between men and women 
while implicitly expecting women to produce certain types of 
films (women’s pictures, children’s films) and, moreover, 
institutional ideologies suppressed the possibility for feminist 
perspectives that would give truth to prevailing gender biases 
and inequalities in the private sphere. Both directors depict 
social outcasts - abandoned children, impoverished women, 
Gypsies, ethnic minorities - to draw attention to human 
subjects who fall outside of the master narratives of state 
ideology. Elsewhere, Suzanne Bucha’s interview with Patricia 
Plattner reveals similarities in Canadian and Swiss conditions 
of production, as the multilingual regions of both nations 
create challenges further exacerbated by a relatively small 
domestic market. Women filmmakers in Switzerland have 
been underrepresented in the past, necessitating the cinema 
des copines, whereby women formed collectives to assist each 
other. The rise in co-productions with other countries has 
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made available funding opportunities beyond Swiss borders 
and offers new outlets for a growing number of film school 
graduates. 

Particularly fascinating in two ensuing panel discussions on 
feature and documentary production is the synergy generated 
among women filmmakers from different continents sharing 
their experiences. Despite different individual circumstances, 
Anne Wheeler, Helma Sanders-Brahms and Caroline Eades all 
faced similar challenges in their respective countries when 
funding opportunities changed in response to political tides; 
yet none were willing to give up on their art or their visions for 
future projects. Canadian documentary filmmakers Nicole 
Giguere, Brenda Longfellow, Loretta Todd, and Aerlyn 
Weissman concurred that the topics they pursued were always 
of deep personal importance rather than simply neutral 
objects of study, and that studying the intersection of the 
private and the public was central to their investigations. Also 
discussed were the venues for getting their work broadcast, 
comparing the CBC with Channel Four in the UK, children’s 
film projects on the internet, and the development of an 
Aboriginal channel. 

The second half of Women Filmmakers Refocusing looks 
beyond North America and Europe to Asian, African, and 
Latin American cultural contexts. Inclusion in this section of 
filmmakers who are minorities within Canada or Europe again 
exemplifies some of the perhaps unavoidable contradictions in 
the volume’s organization, as Carrie Tarr’s article on Maghrebi 
filmmakers is situated not in the European production context 
but rather in the section on “Representations of and by 
Minority Women.” The rubric “Women through a Postcolonial 
Lens” addresses women filmmakers from Kenya, Argentina, 
Malaysia, Cuba, and China. Beatrice Mukora rehearses a 
central thematic of scholarship on African cinema when she 
focuses upon women characters caught between tradition and 
modernity. Her point is well taken that African feminist theory 
may be more applicable than external western feminism, but 
given the diverse religious and cultural traditions and customs 
encompassed by that vast continent, African feminism is 
presented as a possibly too singular counterpoint to an equally 
monolithic western feminism. Gaik Cheng Koo discusses two 
New Wave Malaysian women filmmakers, whose protagonists 
seek emancipation from patriarchal structures while also 
resisting homogenizing cultural trends under globalization. 
Elsewhere, an interview with Chinese filmmaker Yue-Qing 
Yang offers cultural contextualization for her documentary on 
the secret language of Nu Shu, spoken and passed down for 
centuries among women in the Hunan province. Another 
essay discusses Maria Luisa Bemberg’s films, which portray 
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how the institutionalized stratification of Argentine society 
has ossified gender relations among the bourgeoisie. 
Interesting and ambitious is Susan Lord’s discussion of 
temporality in the work of Cuban filmmaker Sara Gomez, 
whose One Way or Another (1979) was foundational for not 
only new Cuban cinema but also for feminist film culture. In 
revisiting Gomez lesser known documentaries, Lord 
interrogates the possibilities for immediate and direct 
understanding of Gomez’ articulation of revolution, nation, 
and colonialism across the passage of time and cultural 
difference. The chronotope of documentary spectatorship, 

Lord argues, is situated between nostalgia and present tense 
consciousness, embodying the "contact zone" (Pratt 1992) as a 
place of spatial and temporal co-presence of subjects 
previously separated. She argues that the mestizaje or mixed- 
race discourse in Gomez’ films portray Cuban culture as 
predicated upon fusion and integration, while mestizaje in her 
films also signifies what separates Latin America from other 
colonial ventures, namely its radical fragementation, i.e. the 
presence of difference rather than merely diversity. 

Part Six, “National and Cultural Montages: Crossing 
Boundaries” uses India as geographical and cultural nexus for 
interviews with filmmakers either of South Asian heritage or 
making films in India on topics relevant to its people. Deepa 
Mehta reframes debates about national cinemas by asserting 
the right to pursue film subjects of personal relevance to her, 
rather than those evincing either Indian or Canadian national 
fealty. Both Mehta and Pratibha Parmar frankly discuss the 
specificity of their experience as women negotiating between 
cultures and emphasize the importance of not compromising 
their artistic goals for ephemeral gains and an elusive foothold 
in the film industry. In material collated from interviews with 
respectively Raman Mann and Patricia Plattner, who have 
both made successful documentaries about women’s welfare 
in India, it is worth considering how they have intervened 
differently into women’s lives and reached distinct audiences. 
Plattner’s Made in India is beautiful to look at, effectively 
performing the labor of mediation, of rendering a foreign 
cultural and economic context legible for western audiences, 
whereas Mann’s educational films for women in India 
constitute direct social intervention on behalf of the 
population under portrayal. The coupling of such disparate 
agendas around the signifier “India” establishes valid points of 
contact while sometimes eliding critical differences. 

Elena Feder’s outstanding overview of Latino-Canadian 
filmmaking is articulate, comprehensive, and assiduous in its 
nuanced explication of the advantages and shortcomings of 
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panethnic, subnational, national, and hemispheric labels. 
Tucked into Part Seven, “Representations of and by Minority 
Women,” her essay cohabits with two indisputably interesting 
but thematically disparate essays: Carrie Tarr’s discussion of 
Franco-Maghrebi women filmmakers and Lesley Marx’ 
elaboration of Afrikaans filmmaker Katinka Heyns. However, 
the archivist in me worries that these essays will not receive 
the widespread scholarly attention they deserve, as valuable 
anthologized scholarship surrenders to the vagaries of 
electronic catalogue systems, which can cause individual 
chapters to be overlooked by even the most exhaustive search 
engines. 

Some of the most interesting questions of the day are raised in 
the final rubric on Canadian filmmaking, which encompasses 
First Nations women, quebecoise women, and the 22-year 
history of Studio D, the only government-funded feminist film 
unit in the world. In contrast to the United States, nearly 80% 
of indigenous filmmakers in Canada are women; readers will 
enjoy the profiles on Loretta Todd, Dana Claxton, Arlene 
Bowman, and Thirza Cuthand. Their work, which has gained 
support through IMAG (Indigenous Media Arts Group), 
clearly unsettles inherited popular media stereotypes, affirms 
and remaps the relationship of human cultures to the earth, 
and redefines gender roles and explores sexual identity in the 
context of existing colonization. Diane Burgess’ thoughtfully 
articulated discussion of Studio D reveals how previous 
scholarly assessments have failed to fully grasp the complex 
contradictions which underpin government funded film 
agencies. This unit was founded out of a "seperationist" 
mandate, in the belief that segregated production funds would 
foster women’s creative contributions while also achieving 
equity within a field where men consistently advance more 
quickly than women. Yet it remains under contention to what 
extent the diversity of ideas and styles fostered via Studio D, 
as well the ten year stint of the Quebecois Regards de 
Femmes, ultimately served to pigeonhole difference rather 
than result in integration across the NFB’s overall institutional 
structure. To conclude, the complex and courageous mandate 
of this anthology will richly reward those readers prepared to 
comb carefully for topics relevant to their specific research 
agendas and willing to succumb to illumination in unexpected 
places. It represents a worthy investment both for institutional 
collections and the personal library. 
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When media scholars focus on the relation between television 
history and the civil rights movement, the WLBT case stands 
out as a watershed moment in efforts to increase quality 
media representations of African Americans at a time when 
civil rights struggles were escalating throughout the United 
States. WLBT, a television station in Jackson, Mississippi, was 
founded in 1953. The station gained a reputation for 
showcasing the local segregationist platform and for censoring 
NBC network programming featuring African Americans as 
well as shows presenting integrationist ideology. WLBT 
eventually lost its station license ini969 as a result of pressure 
from civil rights organizations as well as grassroots groups. 
The Federal Communications Commission (FCC) tired of 
WLBT’s continued allegiance with theCitizen’s Council of 
Mississippi, a group that attempted to control the 
presentation of racial issues on the airwaves and in print in 
order to promote segregationist aims. 

In Stephen Classen’s book Watching Jim Crow: The Struggles 
Over Mississippi TV , 1955-1969, Classen breathes new life 
into a subject that has been discussed and analyzed in many 
texts relaying media history. By focusing on the plight of 
Medgar Evers, an often overlooked civil rights leader, along 
with the boycotting strategies of Tougaloo College students 
during the height of the WLBT controversy, Classen highlights 
the connection between media representation and civil rights 
advancement. The WLBT case, through Classen’s study, can 
be seen as a model for linking the reform of media practices to 
larger social and political movements. This is an important 
task for activists in search of transformation, and scholars 
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seeking to appreciate media history. Finally, Classen 
illuminates the lessons to be learned from the WLBT case 
when addressing the subject of modern deregulation of the 
airwaves, and the efforts of crusaders aiming to prevent the 
corporate consolidation of the media. At the end of the day, 
Classen wants his readers to understand that television is 
more than a medium run by faceless corporations; it is an 
activity people engage in, something people do (195). 

In the introduction of Watching Jim Crow, Classen briefly 
discusses the resources that he used to inform his study. 
Although Classen relies on archival documents, including FCC 
papers, newspaper interviews, and notes from civil rights 
organizations, he emphasizes the importance of oral history 
and privileges this information in his account of the WLBT 
case. He gives a voice to the citizens of Jackson as they reflect 
on life in Mississippi during the Civil Rights Movement as well 
as media images that circulated during the movement. Classen 
recognizes and embraces the ambiguities and problems 
presented when piecing together a story that came to a climax 
over thirty years ago. Classen references scholars Hayden 
White and Nancy Partner as well as a number of critical race 
theorists in order to explain to the reader the complexities of 
writing about history. There are politics involved when 
creating a panoramic picture of the past using oral accounts 
and written documents. Classen, in his introduction, details 
his attempts to resist categorization and chronological 
organization. And he prepares the reader for a historical 
account that complicates the WLBT story and creates more 
questions about media regulation, race representation, and 
the significance of memory in historiography (14-16). 

When Classen speaks with Jackson residents who recall the 
civil rights movement and television during the 50s and 60s, 
the discussion at times turns to current living conditions for 
poor blacks in Mississippi and news representations of African 
Americans past and present. Classen includes interviews 
discussing current programming on WLBT, black television 
viewership during the 1960s, and local activism unrelated to 
the WLBT case. These additions support Classen’s claims 
about the convolutions and frustrations a historian faces when 
dealing with memory. 

Watching Jim Crow, however, is most interesting when 
Classen details the struggles of grassroots organizers who were 
aiming to draw attention to the civil rights issue in Jackson 
and beyond. Classen writes about Medgar Evers, field 
secretary for the Mississippi branch of the NAACP in the late 
1950s. Evers, as he is depicted in Classen’s study, saw the 
importance of African American representation on television 
and lobbied for time on television to express and discuss the 
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concerns of Jackson’s black residents, plagued by poverty and 
experiencing discrimination on a daily basis. Classen’s focus 
on Evers is invigorating, considering the fact that civil rights 
activists of the 1950s are often overshadowed by the 
charismatic leaders of the 1960s. By the mid-1960s, the 
movement was finally being seen as something of national and 
global significance. Civil rights leaders in the 1950s 
relentlessly tried to gain media attention for civil rights 
struggles, recognizing the importance of exposure and the 
growing prominence of television in U.S. culture. Medgar 
Evers pushed for legal action against WLBT and some of 
Jackson’s most popular radio stations, who often ignored the 
rules of the FCC and shouted intolerant propaganda. 
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In the hopes of censoring national programming championing 
civil rights, and controlling the amount of local civil rights 
information that reached the air, those in charge at WLBT 
went to great lengths. Classen focuses specifically on the 
segregationist group the Citizen’s Council, who first appeared 
on WLBT in 1955. The show Citizen’s Council Forum 
promoted states rights, prejudice logic, and the aims of 
Mississippi’s state government. The show featured authors 
and politicians who supported the Council’s way of seeing the 
world, particularly Mississippi (37). Evers protested the 
incendiary content of Citizen’s Council Forum and lobbied to 
receive equal time on WLBT in order to respond to the 
Council. He would have to wait several years. Much like civil 
rights activist, segregationists coveted access to the public 
sphere through television, newspapers, and radio. Classen 
does an excellent job when trying to project the tension 
created over the control of Jackson’s media. 

Before Evers assassination in 1963, he actually appeared on 
WLBT campaigning for desegregation in Jackson. Classen 
describes this event as the culmination of Evers continuous 
activism. This is a pivotal moment in Watching Jim Crow. 

The major themes of the book come to light through Classen’s 
description and subsequent analysis of the significance of this 
event. Medgar Evers increased the visibility of African 
Americans in Jackson by appearing on television at a time 
when very few blacks were represented on the small screen 
across the country. At the same time, Evers appearance was an 
act of defiance, as he challenged previous representations of 
Jackson’s black citizens as illiterate and incapable. He took on 
the segregationist tradition of Mississippi and called for an 
end to inequality in the state. Classen is wise to focus on Evers 
struggles, even though his life was cut short, and other civil 
rights accounts do not focus on his FCC lobbying. The NAACP 
in the midst of fighting for the desegregation of buses, lunch 
counters, and schoolhouses, was not unaware or unconcerned 
with the power of media representation. Equality was desired 
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Watching Jim Crow fits well with current civil rights 
scholarship and media scholarship. Speaking of the former, 
Classen is in conversation with recent scholars trying to 
establish the unique roots of the civil rights movement. 
Seeking to move beyond monumental events like the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott and the March on Washington, 
scholars like Azza Layton and Timothy Tyson have created 
accounts focusing on local level organizing, regional struggles, 
and the global implications of racial issues in the United 
States. The middle of the book focuses on a small number of 
Tougaloo College students attempting to desegregate public 
entertainment in Jackson by disrupting appearances from the 
cast of Original Hootenanny, USA and Bonanza. Tougaloo 
students employed tactics such as sit-ins, alerting liberal 
newspapers like the Mississippi Free Press to their plan of 
action, and entering locations that were restricted due to 
segregation (86). Classen does well at reflecting the passion of 
a small group of students, and contrasting it with his depiction 
of the FCC as rigid and hindered by a distinct privileging of 
written and documented accounts. Instead of listening to the 
complaints of Jackson’s black community regarding WLBT’s 
dubious practices, the FCC renewed the station’s license year 
after year (129). However, since the WLBT case is familiar 
territory, Watching Jim Crow is more about the context of 
this historic case, extensions of activist’s efforts. WLBT’s 
questionable practices were indicative of the unpleasant, often 
hostile, cultural climate of Jackson, Mississippi. Remnants of 
this cultural climate, according to Classen’s research, can be 
seen in present day Mississippi. 
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Steven Classen’s Watching Jim Crow: The Struggles Over 
Mississippi TV, 1955-1969 benefits from the legacy of the civil 
rights struggle, captured in scholarly/popular accounts, 
documentaries, and dramatic films. These depictions highlight 
the determination, organization, and vigor of those involved in 
the movement. Likewise, Classen’s book focuses on effective 
local campaigns seeking to change programming practices in 
Jackson. Classen takes time to present the contribution of the 
student movement. Like the depiction of student activists in 
the award-winning documentary Eyes on the Prize, Classen 
celebrates the enthusiasm and energy of student-led 
movements. In Watching Jim Crow, grassroots movements 
seem to challenge the manipulation and control of larger 
organizations like the federal government or station owners. 

At the end of the book, Classen confesses to invoking the past, 
partly because he wants to find a way of changing the trend 
toward the corporate consolidation of national and global 


media. He constantly frames television as a tool for 
underscoring social ills, and a medium that has the power to 
alter preconceived notions of race, class, and gender. Classen 
seems to be suggesting we take advantage of television’s 
revolutionary potential. We must look to the past. 
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It seems academic tectonics may be moving once again, this 
time shifting around conceptions of sexuality studies. Just as 
women’s studies programs around the country began 
changing their name to gender studies in order to place 
emphasis on systemic and interrelated aspect of gender 
relations rather than focusing on a particular group (woman) 
and reifying notions of (wo)man as a fixed category, so too 
the scholarly intersections of sexuality may soon be 
realigning. Several recent scholarly publications are 
continuing the challenge of how we partition the discourses 
of sexuality and confront what we think of as normative and 
non-normative sexual practice. 

One such example of realignment comes from Michael 
Warner in his book The Trouble with Normal (1999) fopen 
references In new window) where he argues that queer 
politics should move away from defining its borders by LGBT 
issues to include marginalized heterosexual practices that are 
similarly de-legitimated and regulated by the state, such as 
sex work and other forms of non-marital, non-monogamous 
sex. Another example is Laura Kipnis’ Against Love (2003) in 
which she debunks the myth of heterosexual marital 
monogamy through a combination of statistical and 
ideological proofs of sexual dissatisfaction with current 
socially defined ideals. Together, such works as these push at 
standard ways that categories of sex have been diwyed up 
and congealed. 
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Practices of consuming pornography and the understanding 
of such behavior are also being further reconceived. As Jane 
Juffer argues in the anthology More Dirty Looks, 

“Pornography consumption, it would seem, is 
becoming a ‘normal’ practice in the US, an 
accepted part of home entertainment, a domestic 
technology” (45). 

This normalization stems from different factors such as new 
media technologies like satellite TV, DVDs, and the internet 
which further domesticate porn beyond the 80s explosion of 
the video market. Other factors include sizable economic 
investment by major media players (at least $10 billion, with 
General Motors, AT&T, Time Warner and Rupert Murdoch’s 
News Corp making huge profits through DirecTV, broadband 
cable services, hotel room casts, on demand) and 
accompanying corporate assertions that justify pornography 
through an ideology of “the self-regulated individual defined 
by consumer choice” (45). 

Juffer shows how pornography’s availability for use in the 
domestic sphere has shifted demographics to further increase 
the number of female consumers, as compared to eras when 
explicit sexual material was predominantly available through 
purchase in commercial social spaces. At the same time 
however, broad distribution and the “mainstreaming of porn” 
has altered production so as to avoid regulatory crackdowns 
resulting in decreased diversification of sexual practices and 
more representation of conventional (hetero)sexual sex. 
Juffer’s research project addresses how pornography in these 
ways is “shaped by government and industry policy” (46). 

Linda Williams in the introduction to Porn Studies provides 
statistics that poignantly substantiate the need for more 
academic research on the abundantly available and booming 
area of pornographic media. Dissecting the term obscene, 
Williams argues that the etymology of the word meaning “off 
(ob) the public scene” no longer applies and in its place coins 
the term on/scenity. Williams argues that explicit sexual 
representations, or “speaking sex,” does occur within the 
public sphere and the term 

“on/scenity marks both the controversy and 
scandal of the increasingly public representations 
of diverse forms of sexuality and the fact that they 
have become increasingly available to the public 
at large” (3). 


And thus it marks 
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“the tension between the speakable and the 
unspeakable which animates so many of our 
contemporary discourses of sexuality” (4). 

In dissecting an Internet site which includes autobiographical 
gay sexuality via webcam display, Amy Villarejo in an essay in 
More Dirty Looks pushes back at tendencies that label such 
Internet sites as pornographic. Rather than interpret Timo’s 
website as “sexual cyber-exhibitionism” or think through it 
via new media technologies research, Villarejo urges us to 
consider the sexual aspects of the site within the context of all 
the other written and visual information posted. Through this 
shift of understanding, Villarejo concludes that 
defycategory.com shares a great deal with Andy Warhol and 
the traditions of the New York 1960s avant-garde. Camp 
then, becomes the interpretive lens with which to think about 
the particular example of cyber-sex. If we think of Timo’s 
work predominantly as camp rather than pornography, we 
can better scrutinize how norms are being challenged, given 
that camp makes “unstable the very mechanisms of 
valuation” and functions “between the place of the normative, 
the place of the already-known, and the wink” which plays 
with popular conceptions and structures of social relations 
(in Church Gibson 88, 89). Conversely, the last part of the 
Porn Studies anthology “Pornography and/as Avant-Garde” 
attends to two particular art works through the lens of 
pornography. Ara Osterweil analyzes Andy Warhol’s Blow 
Job and Michael Sicinski investigates Scott Stark’s NOEMA; 
Osterweil looks at the cultural collision of explicit 
representations in 1960s art work and pornography and Stark 
considers how audiences view pornographic works via 
recognition of bodily labor. Together the three essays 
continue the scholarly discussion of how porn and avant- 
garde artworks intersect, inspecting and confronting the 
solidity of the two categories. 

While academic discussions continue to complicate ideas of 
normative sexual practice, other cultural forces have sought 
to codify notions of sexual norms. The law is one such area, 
where we have seen aggressive moves to stabilize conceptions 
of normal sexuality through obscenity related legal disputes. 
As Linda Williams proves, writing in the Church Gibson 
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anthology, while the juridical sector has vehemently 
maintained a belief in normal sexual practice and 
representation, paradoxically, what it has defined as normal 
has substantially shifted in the last thirty years. In the 1973 
American Supreme Court case, Justice Warren Burger aimed 
to define obscenity through a list of acts in the Miller Test 
that begins with “ultimate sexual acts, normal or perverted.” 
Then in a 1985 case, the Supreme Court shifted the 
demarcation for censorship, relegating normal heterosexual 
acts as acceptable and declaring abnormal lasciviousness 
censorable. Thus while some heterosexual acts would still be 
considered censorable for their "perverse" nature, normal 
heterosexual behavior became excused, and abnormal 
practices became the new marker. 

“Thus in the definition of obscenity, explicitness 
has given way to the deviant sexuality of the 
‘other’” (167). 

Williams notes that the change can also be identified in the 
initial Jesse Helms’ NEA bill wording that passed in the 
Senate in 1989 (though was reworded back to the Miller 
definition of obscenity in a House-Senate bill). Helms 
reverses the order of the Miller Test’s “normal or perverted” 
to make perversion the primary targeted behavior. The bill 
stated that funds should be denied to art works with material 

“‘including but not limited to depictions of 
sadomascochism, homoeroticism, the exploitation 
of children, or individuals engaged in sex acts’” 

(167). 

The recent historic shift of conceptions of obscenity has 
placed ‘deviant’ behavior at its center, whereas explicit 
normative heterosexual acts have become pardonable. 
Analyzing the legal discourse, Williams notes, 

“What does emerge, however, is the way the line 
has tended increasingly to be drawn between a 
normal and a perverse rather than a non-explicit 
and an explicit representation, and how these two 
poles depend on one another for definition” (168). 

Such legal recompartmentalizing underscores the importance 
of Michael Warner’s claims about the shared social 
framework of LGBT oppression and heterosexual 
"perversions." 

Also addressing how law cases impact our understanding of 
pornography, Chuck Kleinhans, in the Church Gibson 
anthology, analyzes the complex legal and representational 
implications of child pornography that is digitally constructed 
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rather than created via photographic processes involving a 
real child. In the 1982 Supreme Court decision New York v. 
Ferber, a visual document such as a photograph was seen as 
evidence of the crime of photographing children obscenely. 
When Congress passed The Child Protection Act of 1984, the 
new guidelines for interpreting the image included sexual 
suggestiveness, coyness and the intention to excite. As 
Kleinhans argues, 

“Therefore the legislation shifted attention from 
the child porn image as a document of an event 
(realism) to questions of intent (communication) 
and the viewer’s act of reading the image 
(reception, interpretation)” (in Church Gibson 
73)- 

Through the 1996 Child Pornography Prevention Act, visual 
media that "appears to be" depicting children obscenely 
became actionable (such as representing adults as children or 
through computer-generated "non- real" imagery). The 2002 
Supreme Court decision in Ashcroft v. Free Speech Coalition 
successfully challenged the "appears to be" and maintained 
the earlier decision that child pornography is defined by its 
status as a document that records a crime. The majority thus 
ruled against defining virtual images as child pornography 
and additionally decided that “presenting adults as children” 
was not criminal. 

As Kleinhans argues, contemporary debates about sexuality 
are more concerned with the image than with written or 
spoken. The proliferation of explicitly worded text is the basis 
of Maria St. John’s argument in the Williams anthology about 
how Kenneth Starr’s report on President Clinton’s 
impeachment resulted in the widespread circulation of 
detailed description that functioned as pornography. Despite 
the categorization of the events as newsworthy politics, the 
particulars of sexual acts and fluids produced not only 
investigative reportage but also extensive pornographic text 
in mainstream media. St. John provides an analysis of the 
Starr report along with Clinton’s and Lewinsky’s testimony by 
comparing their assertions to the conventions of different 
genres of pornography. 

The two pornography anthologies released in 2004 
substantially update and expand the body of literature on 
explicit sexuality, further grounding the study of pornography 
within the academy. The Williams’ anthology contains works 
by several key scholars — Rich Cante, Constance Penley, 
Angelo Restivo, Eric Schaefer, Tom Waugh and Williams. It 
spans a range of historical topics from World War II pinups 
and stag films to the Clinton-Lewinsky scandal and the 
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Pamela Anderson sex video. It addresses a variety of media, 
such as Japanese comics, reportage, home movies and the 
Internet in addition to print, 16mm film, and video. And it 
includes a plentiful mix of essays taking on queer and 
straight, mainstream and avant-garde, multi-racial and 
dominant whiteness, further diversifying academic 
pornography studies. Additionally the book contains a 
substantial annotated bibliography, useful for research and 
planning course syllabi. 

The articles in the Church Gibson anthology on the whole 
take on more abstract questions than the Williams’ collection, 
discussing such topics as the rhetoric of anti-porn feminism, 
Internet terminology, self-reflexivity, transnationalism, taste 
cultures, and the state of porn studies. So too, the authors 
discuss pressing socio-political issues such as the legal status 
of child pornography, college teaching of explicit material, 
anti-Arab orientalism, and depictions of violence. Together 
the two books represent current work by most of the 
foundational scholars of pornography, More Dirty Looks 
adding Richard Dyer, Jane Gaines, Jane Juffer, Chris 
Straayer, Laura Kipnis and Chuck Kleinhans to the list. 

Porn Studies demonstrates, as Williams notes in the 
introduction, that the area of scholarship no longer needs to 
situate itself within the initial oppositional feminist 
framework of anti-censorship vs. anti-pornography. Instead 
there is a vast range of sexually explicit material that needs 
further understanding through academic study that continues 
to veer from the originating polarized arguments. 
Highlighting these tensions and challenging norms, Porn 
Studies represents graphic sexuality, necessarily through the 
topic of pornography which it addresses, but additionally in 
the authors’ graphic written descriptions and through the 
inclusion of explicit photographic material, intentionally 
pushing at boundaries that traditionally divide proper 
intellectual topics of study and illicit sexual depictions. 

Despite the social, legal and academic discourses that 
demonstrate various shifts in how norms of sex and its 
depiction are being reconceived and reconstructed, powerful 
cultural forces remain invested in defining and controlling 
conceptions of normative sexual practice and representation. 
The idea that “normal” libidinal desires, practices and 
representation do exist and should exist helps to keep alive 
the fierce debates. In the academy, irregardless of the 
academic literature that takes serious the task of 
understanding sexually explicit media, educational 
instruction about pornography remains highly contested by 
university administrations and larger social structures that 
scrutinize the workings of the academy - one more aspect of 






erecting boundaries of propriety. More Dirty Looks and Porn 
Studies begin with insightful reflections on teaching 
pornography to college undergraduates, by Henry Jenkins 
and Linda Williams respectively, providing solid rationales, 
discussing obstacles that the authors have encountered and 
suggesting strategies for navigating the likely landmines. 
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media salad 

by Chuck Kleinhans 

Notes on Marie Menken 

A pioneer experimental filmmaker is remembered in Notes on Marie 
Menken, a feature-length documentary (97 mins., color and B&W, 
2006) by Martina Kudlacek, distributed by First Run/Icarus Films. 
The film combines samples of Menken’s short, intense lyrical films 
which influenced other makers such as Stan Brakhage (who honored 
her as the major influence on his own style), and interviews with 
friends who remember her life and work such as Kenneth Anger, 
Alfred Leslie, Peter Kubelka, Gerard Malanga and Jonas Mekas. 

Given her productive media output in the later 40s to the mid-6os in 
NYC, she moved in the artworld at a time of creative change. While 
it’s interesting to see materials such as outtakes and unfinished 
footage from films that depict Menken, and some of her own seldom 
seen work, the interviews often ramble on and on and the overall 
effect, even for someone who admires Menken’s films, such as myself, 
is unfocussed and undisciplined. Menken herself was fond of saying 
of films, “Make them short...always!” This film would have been 
much better at half the length. 

There are a lot of absences here. Some footage of Menken that would 
have been nice in the film was probably unavailable or too expensive 
to acquire (such as from Warhol’s Chelsea Girls and The Life of 
Juanita Castro ). But the film also seems totally oblivious to 
Menken’s position as one of the few women working in the avant 
garde film world at the time. What was it like for her? Did she have 
connections with other New York women filmmakers at the time such 
as Maya Deren and Shirley Clarke? She spent most of her artistic and 
social life initially as a fag hag with her husband, poet and filmmaker 
Willard Maas and his circle, and later as a member of the Warhol 
Factory crowd. What was that like for her? What was her social role 
with these gay guys? Did that shape her art? How? Given the major 
reconsideration of the major queer presence in the US experimental 
film scene that is represented by Juan Suarez, Bike Boys, Drag 
Queens, and Superstars: Avant-garde, Mass Culture and Gay 
Identities in the 1960s Underground Cinema (Indiana University 
Press, 1996), this neglect seems particularly obtuse. 




Similarly, the film side steps the suicide by alcoholism that killed 
both Menken and Maas. And it never gives a good context for the 
span of her artistic career. Additionally it neglects key works and 
doesn’t provide a critical assessment of her place in avant garde film 
history. 

Her very short film, Hurry Hurry, combines microscopic film of 
human spermatazoa flailing about with a layer of flames while the 
audiotrack is the sound of a bombardment from a stock recording 
source. There’s at least a hilarious proto-feminist statement there, 
that might relate to the story I heard about her marriage. Marie 
married Maas, essentially a has-been overblown poet, not knowing he 
was gay. Pregnant, and alone because he was out with the boys, she 
went into labor and ended up in the hospital with a very long and 
arduous birth process that ended in a miscarriage. Maas showed up 
the next day, hung over. As a Good Catholic Girl, she couldn’t 
imagine divorce. The die was cast and she joined him in the 
downward spiral of alcoholism and quarreling. As a young aspiring 
writer, Edward Albee spent a lot of time with the pair and captured 
much of their relationship in his play Who’s Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf? 

Menken is long overdue for a critical reconsideration. Her lyrical 
films were put aside by the vogue for structural film and “new 
narrative” at the time of her death in 1970. And young film feminists 
couldn’t quite see Menken as the kind of role model they were looking 
for. But the films remain fresh, exciting, and brilliant as lyrical 
expression, and, in the case of her film of Warhol at work, Andy 
Warhol, exciting and original documentary. 

Marked Women 

Russell Campbell. Marked Women: Prostitutes and 

Prostitution in the Cinema. Madison: University of 

Wisconsin Press, 2006. 

Russell Campbell’s study presents a rich investigation of the 
thematic, characterization, and narrative patterns used in 
representing prostitute characters in dramatic fictional film, 
internationally from its origins to the present. It presents a typology 
which characterizes the principal types of representation and 
elaborates variety within those types using both well known films and 
lesser known ones. Comprehensive (while not being bogged down in 
being totally exhaustive), it appropriately references most of the 
major critical and scholarly discussion of these types, and does 
remarkable justice to divergent views of the prostitute as a genuine 
social figure as well as a figure in the creative imagination of artists 
and audiences. 

The book clearly handles differences among feminists on issues 


involving sex workers: positions are fairly and judiciously indicated, 
and balance is maintained. Similarly, the views of other social 
reformers on the issue are dealt with efficiently (e.g., socialists who 
find prostitution a form of slave labor vs. anarchists who find it a 
form of female empowerment). The psychological dynamics of the 
prostitute as a male fantasy are clearly articulated (and mercifully 
with a minimum of psychoanalytic jargon). 

Campbell produces an original analysis given the state of knowledge: 
early film and the silent era is referenced as known and available to 
contemporary researchers, for example. Latin American film is 
under-represented, but this is the state of scholarship and knowledge 
in the English speaking world. Some notable Asian cinema examples 
are missing without explanation. Some directions are left out: hard 
core pornography is rarely referenced given the number of prostitutes 
represented in the genre, and cheap exploitation films get scant 
mention. 

The organization is outstanding: Campbell identifies key types of 
characters (Siren, Golddigger, Working Girl, Business Woman, etc.) 
and plot patterns (Love Story, Prostitute and Pimp, etc.) in films 
presenting prostitutes as central and sometimes peripheral 
characters. Thus the book sets the standard for future discussions of 
representations of prostitutes in film. Feminist scholars have 
discussed the femme fatale, for example, but largely in terms of 
specific actors presenting specific characters in specific films. This 
study provides the broad background for further discussion. 

Because Campbell uses a rather narrow definition of prostitution 
(women who trade sex for money commercially with various clients) 
the book does not cover adjoining areas (e.g., women who are 
considered sexually loose and disreputable; sex industry workers 
such as entertainers, strippers, porn stars, etc; women who trade with 
only one man, etc.). However, the book is exhaustive within its set 
goal. And it then forms a standard for considering those other areas. 
Campbell does not deal with areas such as art history or drama or 
fiction, where feminist scholars in particular have discussed the 
prostitute as a significant representation (e.g., 19C French painting, 
or Zola’s Nana). It doesn’t deal at all with male prostitution. But the 
book would be twice as long if he tried to do all that as well. 

Curiously, given the title of the volume, Charles Eckert’s classic 
ideological analysis of Marked Woman (“The Anatomy of a 
Proletarian Film: Warner's Marked Woman,” available in Bill 
Nichols, Movies and Methods 2) is not mentioned at all, while Karyn 
Kay’s early discussion of that film is. Similarly, there is an extensive 
discussion of some of these films which he doesn’t reference: e.g., 
there are about ten major feminist articles on Jeanne Dielman the 
author seems unaware of. And there is a book-length close analysis 
of Godard’s Two or Three Things in English. But the overall topic is 
daunting in any case, and no one writer could be expected to cover it 



all without it being a lifetime project. All of which points to the 
remarkable durability of the prostitute as image, narrative character, 
and fantasy projection in film history. 

Full disclosure: I first met Russell Campbell in the late 1970s when 
he was finishing his PhD on the US Film and Photo League of the 
1930s at Northwestern University and I began teaching there. He 
worked on JUMP CUT before returning to New Zealand to teach. 
We’ve stayed in touch over the years. I was asked by the press to 
review the manuscript before its publication. 
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When the Society for Cinema Studies changed its name to 
the Society for Cinema and Media Studies, I 
enthusiastically supported the name change. Yet the film 
studies profession itself has been slow to embrace new 
media in practice, which will probably only come with the 
ascendance of younger Internet-generation academics in 
the field. I myself had long settled into a comfortable 
routine for Internet use, consisting of regular visits to 
Amazon.com (to buy used books), the Guardian 
newspaper for daily news and book reviews 
f guardian.co. ukl . the Internet Movie Database (imdb.com, 
the bible for our profession), Google (link here is to all the 
ways you can use Googlel . Wikipedia (especially for 
contemporary topics), and email (provided by the 
University of Oregon). 

Academics and the Internet 

Interestingly, although the Internet provides a way of 
distributing free knowledge, relatively few U.S. academics 
in the area of media and communications had developed 
expansive web sites to distribute most of their writings to 
as wide an audience as possible. Exceptions are Douglas 
Kellner and Howard Becker. Kellner, a prolific author in 
the area of contemporary critical theory, also specializes in 
critical pedagogy, and his website has long been a model of 
sharing his intellectual life with a broad audience. Since 
2002 Kellner has also maintained a political blog, BlogLeft . 
Becker, a sociologist of art and author of Art Worlds , also 
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maintains a home page, visually simple in style, that 
provides the text of many of his writings. A further 
example of a long-standing web site, one that has 
particularly useful to me in my teaching is that of artist, 
writer, and teacher, Fred Camper , an authority on avant- 
garde film who directs readers to many useful resources 
about that genre. One particular essay of his, on Su 
Friedrich's autobiographical Sink or Siuim , frequently 
finds its way into my classroom not only as an astute 
observation of Friedrich's work but also as a rhetorical 
example of how to write a cogent and clear essay on a 
"difficult" film. 

Currently many college teachers use proprietary e-learning 
software like Blackboard to set up course sites for their 
students (link here is to U.OR tips for using Blackboard! . 
For those who have never used the Internet in an 
interactive way with classes, the prospect of having 
students conduct an ongoing online discussion related to 
course content may seem both exciting and overwhelming 
(link here is to a PDF guide to generating effective online 
discussions on course weh sites like Blackboard 1 . 

However, for many, Blackboard's expansion on campuses 
is vexing. Monopolistically Blackboard won a copyright 
suit to gain ownership over much comprehensive e- 
learning software technology, and it bought out its main 
competitor, WebCT. Also problematic, Blackboard has 
proprietary software, yielding large fees from educational 
institutions, and its philosophy is one of closed 
communication, with most sites open only to students and 
teachers within a class. In March 2007, after much 
pressure on Blackboard, freely available open-source e- 
learning programs such as Moodle have won a "patent 
pledge" that the company will not assert patent rights to 
sue them. 

What is at stake is not only money, but also the philosophy 
of open communication across the Internet. Whether or 
not they use an e-learning program, teachers should 
consider the intellectual and social value of placing most of 
their teaching materials online (link here is to course 
documents online, often media courses) . While 
Blackboard-style discussion boards should probably 
remain limited to students and teacher — to allow students 
practice in writing and communicating in a relatively free¬ 
form way — many teachers could easily move their 
teaching documents, including project assignments and 
exam questions, to a separate web site of their own — 
perhaps with the assistance of an instructional technology 
person from the university. I myself developed a personal 
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web site but have paid little attention to updating it except 
every few years. 

Although my U.OR web site changes slowly, my 
participation on the Internet has increased. First — was it 
really over twenty years ago? — e-mail became my 
preferred way of communicating with students. Then, both 
the Internet and e-mail provided a way for personal and 
professional communication and information gathering. 
Later, in the late 90s, I learned Internet site design and 
began managing the Jump Cut web site and became even 
more committed to free knowledge sharing and learning. 
However, all that learning from and about the Internet still 
did not dramatically alter the way I taught. Only more 
recently did I grasp the seismic shift in how learning 
occurs and how far ahead the students are from their 
teachers in understanding this. 

Blogs 

Two years ago I taught a course on Autobiographical Film 
and Video. At that time, I knew the genre of autobiography 
itself had changed with the advent of blogs, but I knew very 
little about that specific phenomenon, so I asked library 
personnel to provide me with a speaker who would 
conduct a class on personal blogs and blogging. Annie 
Zeidman-Karpinski, a reference librarian who herself 
writes a blog for U.OR reference librarians , worked with 
me to provide an introduction to the subject, and in the 
process she inspired me and one of the grad students in the 
class to pursue a whole new research area related to the 
Internet. In the class discussion that Karpinski led, having 
the class themselves define "blog," it became clear that the 
students have a whole other life of knowledge gathering 
and information sharing than I and my peers give them 
access to in the classroom. For that reason, it seems 
essential that we teachers stay informed about how the 
Internet changes and expands, even if this is always an 
ongoing task. 

In setting out to explore "the Internet today," first I looked 
at blogs , especially those related to education . I also tried 
to explore blog theory . As Karpinski explained to my class, 
blogging software privileges the contemporaneous, 
relegating past entries to an archive. Furthermore, the free 
web application provided by Google's Blogger , for example, 
is so attractive and easy to use, it has largely replaced other 
forms of the "home page," a term that now seems archaic. 
The structure of privileging today's entry, however, creates 
a new kind of flow different from the home page, which 
usually led to a more static kind of site that grew by 
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updating links and gradual accretion of new elements 
(which characterize my, Fred Camper, and Howard 
Becker's sites, mentioned above). In addition, most blogs 
generate accumulated user comments, to which the blog 
owner regularly replies. Thus, over time, a single blog entry 
might generate a long interactive discussion. In media 
studies, one of the most widely cited and linked to bloggers 
is Henry Jenkins , authority on gaming, youth culture and 
the Internet; and author of the book, Convergence Culture. 

Media studies academics keep blogs to a lesser degree than 
one might anticipate, although there is a wonderful 
community of film bloggers who can best be called "lovers 
of cinema" and is composed largely of cinephiles, media 
makers, and media teachers. This community regularly 
discuss each others' entries and often write on the same 
topic one day a month, participating in a "blogathon." (On 
other kinds of sites it's also called a " carnival ." I 
recommend the carnival of feminists and the teaching 
carnival .) In the film blogging community, an avant-garde 
blogathon. August 2006, produced one of my favorite film 
criticism round-ups. The above entry on the blog by"girish" 
gives a good sense of the kind of accumulated comments 
that this community of film lovers regularly post. What 
makes such blogathons interesting for me as a film scholar 
is the thoughtfulness with which contributors discuss what 
they might like to write on, their actual posts, and then the 
conversational dialogue on media that takes place in the 
many comments they write about each others' posts. It 
represents a new kind of processual knowledge-building 
around film that stands in contrast to the kind of academic 
essay-writing and publishing most common among my 
peers. 

Academic communities that have formed a large blogging 
presence include rhetoricians , attracted by the idea of 
public writing; law professors, often discussing 
Constitutional law and again writing in a clear way because 
they have a sense of public mission; and K-12 teachers. 
encountering and often reveling in the way young students 
have a flourishing Internet life. Blogs originally began with 
the computing community (there are many kinds of 
computing blogs; this link is to those blogs dedicated to 
Internet use) . And it is no surprise that both librarians and 
those in instructional technology have a lively ongoing 
intellectual discussion in blogs. Of special interest to me in 
this area are those blogs and sites dedicated to explaining 
how to do a better Internet search . Some academics in the 
humanities and social sciences keep intellectually oriented 
blogs. Also valuable are anonymous, more personal ones, 
like that of Profgrrrrl. which entertains as it provides 


































insights into the lives of tenure-track academics and 
discusses how teachers, especially women, try to find that 
precarious balance between home and work. 

I myself have little patience for consistently writing a blog 
with regular, perhaps bi-weekly, entries. In addition, the 
software's privileging of contemporaneity is off-putting to 
someone like me who prefers to read about and hopefully 
develop somewhat enduring explanatory structures 
intellectually. I would have to find another way to 
participate in new forms of collaborative knowledge¬ 
building on the web. 

This "new," more collaborative Internet that I was now 
studying was called by many Web 2.0. In terms of 
technological developments and characteristic structural 
elements, the term Web 2.0 refers to the proliferation and 
use of social software, which relies on user-generated 
content and the building of an interactive community as 
integral to the site. Amazon.com, for example, does this 
both with users' reviews and with "others have bought 
these items," etc.. Web 2.0 sites also incorporate user¬ 
generated keywords or tags as a form of making 
connections or doing searches. Tagging refers to user-built 
classification systems and user-created terminology for 
classification, whether of films in a genre, linked-to 
content in a blog archive, or materials in a personal 
collection. The by-now ubiquitous practice of tagging, 
incorporated into most of the social web's software, has 
generated a large amount of theorizing in social 
psychology, librarianship, and computer theory. To give 
one example of the kinds of questions raised by tagging or 
folksonomy . as the larger phenomenon is called, ask 
yourself: What are its advantages or more important, its 
disadvantages, when compared to current forms of library 
classification, which are standardized, top-down, and slow 
to change or grow? 

Although I have friends who keep blogs or write reviews 
for Amazon.com, I am comfortable with neither of those 
kinds of Internet presence for myself. I have long had a 
website, rarely updated, with my vita and publications, 
usually in their beloved early form before condensed by the 
demands of editors and publishers. And it has puzzled me 
why more academics do not put up most of their work for 
free distribution online, since very few of us receive more 
than a pittance for what we write. Intrigued by the concept 
of a more social, even gift-giving web, I looked at many 
sites dealing with Internet use . 


The information on these sites led me to focus in on a 






specific example of Internet-based collaboration, that is, a 
new social use for bookmarks or favorites, previously 
accumulated on individual web browser software. In that 
area I found my own Web 2.0 avocation, social 
bookmarking, and developed a page of annotated links to 
useful Internet sites. The site I chose, del.icio.us. is one of 
the oldest and largest social bookmarking sites, with about 
1.5 million users. Visually it is spartan but useful. And, like 
many other Web 2.0 endeavors, my own del.icio.us page 
bears the mark of time, since my interests have changed 
since I began it two years ago and my entries reflect that. 

A del.icio.us journey 

The links to the left take you to that site and the tags under 
which the links are organized. 

I began my del.icio.us page by pursuing examining and 
linking to sites that dealt with understanding the new 
social web, as seen in the many tags under Internet to the 
left. In particular, I was interested in the topic of Internet 
use and theory of the Internet . Along with that, I looked at 
many kinds of blogs and found the kind that most 
interested me: those from rhetoricians and lithlogs (I teach 
in an English department), sites — not just blogs — around 
film, television, and cultural studies , and sites around 
news, especially participatory or citizen journalism, and 
around politics , with a strong interest in seeing what 
leftists and feminists were writing. Also because of my 
work with Jump Cut, I wanted to take a look at ejournals in 
humanities and communications. 

Some things I discovered along the way, and the 
insufficiency of my tags reflected this. For some reason, I 
had dismissed YouTube as having poor video production 
values and so did not even have a tag for " video ." I just 
clumped video along with "television." However, this year I 
am teaching Experimental Film and Video, and the 
students in that class are doing a Blackboard discussion 
group specifically around experimental visual material on 
the Internet. Once again, I learn that the students know an 
immense amount about creative works on the Internet that 
I was never aware of. Their interest and enthusiasm for 
online video has led me more recently to revisit all the new, 
more community-based search engines that I had tried to 
see how I could use them using the tags: "experimental 
video art" or "experimental animation ." In addition, I 
discovered yet more sites telling me how to do more 
efficient searches for other research areas as well. 


Also slow in coming for me was a separate tag for audio . I 




















discovered that among the diary or personal narrative sites 
I found on the Internet (links to narrative, first person, 
personal! , some of the most appealing include what are 
called audio-slide shows, sets of photographs with a 
personal narration. In addition, we have run several essays 
in Jump Cut on audio. But most of all, I came to the 
realization that my avoidance of what I considered 
"sloppy" or "uninteresting" audio-visual material on the 
Internet was my own teacherly judgmental attitude toward 
this material which came from teaching video production 
over many years. 

Because I had neglected audio in general, I also neglected 
podcasts, which is an area relatively unexplored on my site. 
Essayistic podcasts often consist of how-to shows, news 
commentary or reviews independently produced by radio 
professionals or garage audiocasters. Significantly, 
podcasters usually broadcast their work to individuals via 
syndicated feeds that get downloaded ito subscribers' 
computers and iPods on a regular schedule, usually by RSS 
technology (link to Wikipedia on podcasting !. Apple's 
iTunes has a limited podcast directory, but there are also 
larger podcast search engines in sites like Yahoo (link to 
Yahoo podcast search! . In terms of my own taste, I enjoy 
listening to music on the computer and iPod, but so far 
have found podcasts' delivery of spoken information slow; 
if I am reading on an Internet site, I also have the luxury of 
reading fast or skimming for main points. 

Using del.icio.us has an immediate payoff for me but it also 
has a network effect, with an accumulated archive and the 
capacity to let users share each others' knowledge. For 
example, if I type the "ejumpcut" URL into the search box, 

I get back a page to let me know how many people have 
bookmarked Jump Cut. If I click on that phrase, "saved by 
47 people." I am led to another page that tells me what 
descriptions, if any, these people annotated their Jump Cut 
link with; and links to all their sites, including the dates 
when they made a link to Jump Cut. When I find a 
del.icio.us page whose owner frequently links to sites that 
also interest me, I can put that user name in my "network." 
Del.icio.us then maintains several "in" boxes for me, one 
labeled " network " and one " subscriptions " where I will find 
links forwarded for my inspection each day, either to sites 
newly bookmarked by those in my network or to new sites 
that del.icio.us found that correspond to tags I have 
preselected and instructed del.icio.us to look for. 


Experiencing the social web 

Does social bookmarking then entail participating in a new 










kind of community? Not quite. Rather, those doing social 
bookmarking engage in collectively filtering what's good on 
the Internet. I deliberately use a mix of tags that proclaim 
my interests, and with them I also "filter" those del.icio.us 
users to choose for my network: do they share my tags, 
either professional ones like "narrative," "newmedia," or 
"filmblog," or political ones, like "left," "feminist," or 
"participatory journalism"? Furthermore, I judge Internet 
sites with the rapidity of someone using a television 
remote, knowing at once what's not for me. In collectively 
establishing a social bookmarking site, relatively like- 
minded viewers use their mutual concerns to build up a list 
of highly recommended sites as well as ferret out new finds 
relevant to the subject area or tag at hand. 

Bloggers have a different way of building community, 
through reading each other's writing and commenting on 
it, often in dialogue with a group whose voices and 
opinions become known to each other. The comments 
sections on blogs often maintain a kind of low level but 
serious interaction akin to a conversation in tone, with 
many of the participants concerned to set up a climate of 
mutual respect. Of course, on the political blogs, the 
comments can be far more hostile, reflecting the nation's 
political divide. But the basic element in the social web still 
remains the building of trust. 

Just raising the issue of how explosive or divisive political 
allegiance is on the Internet reminds me how much I find 
Internet use to be a solitary endeavor, often narcissistic 
and surely subjective. In fact, when I started using 
del.icio.us, I fantasized finding another user very similar to 
myself. But that has not happened. Instead, I have 
discovered the way that the Internet is based on a gift 
economy in which people readily share their knowledge 
around craft, social and personal issues, mutual problems, 
political analysis and action, and intellectual life. What 
happens during the course of a life online, however, is that 
the net surfer discovers just how much learning is an 
ongoing process, not something summed up in a few high¬ 
brow places. The very process of online learning may 
require of me a constant process of intellectual 
reorientation, as new avenues of exploration open up, new 
technologies develop, or new young people born into the 
age of the Internet develop new mediated identities in 
ways I could never imagine before. 

As a teacher, it is fascinating to see how many K-12 
teachers have an online presence and understand this new 
kind of identity formation among young people. Just on a 
technical level, the Internet changes education as, more 







fundamentally, it has already changed learning. Its 
archiving function, massive information flow, and fantastic 
collapse of time and space make it not only an adjunct to 
education but a shaper of it. Now teachers have to 
reconceptualize their role within a collaborative learning 
process. Their students move in an Internet environment 
where no one person knows it all, where there are shifting, 
decentralized bodies of knowledge and communities of 
learners, and where young people appropriate and reuse 
electronic material. How does a teacher use what she 
knows and teach evaluative and communication skills, 
while teaching subject matter or computer skills she might 
not know much about at all? My own process of exploring 
the Internet, especially the social web, has made clear just 
how located we are historically in our own time and place 
as learners, and thus also as teachers. If only as a modest 
beginning, we can explore that fact with our students along 
with the subject matter we teach. 

The idea of located learning brings me to my conclusion, 
which is what a friend of mine pointed out to me when I 
first asked her to look at my del.icio.us page. This page is 
an intellectual footprint of how I use the Internet. In 
linguistic terms, it points to what we could call an idiolect, 
an individual's characteristic use of the basic structures of 
the language. I have long thought that each user has a 
basic, individualized way of using a computer. Yet, having 
spent two years constructing a site around what I thought 
was an objective research project — the Internet today — I 
am surprised to find out how much it has become an 
individualized portrait of my own intellectual concerns. 

Not that I am the only one who knows this, however. My 
favorite sites do as well: Amazon.com. StumhleUpon and 
now StumhleVideo (to see a new site I've never visited that 
could delight me), and Pandora.com (to hear music 
according to a "genome" of my musical tastes). 

Such sites all know and are exploiting our patterned 
Internet use. It is we who teach Amazon and Google and so 
increase the complexity of their databases with every 
search we do. Because of our focused attention in using 
these sites, Internet businesses become more accurate in 
targeted marketing. In such an unobtrusive way, the 
Internet becomes tailored to individualized consumption 
just as it becomes more democratic and open to user input. 
Because I am convinced that we have much more to gain 
from the open circulation of knowledge than from its 
inhibition, I have embraced this more interactive Web 2.0 
as a way of contributing to and learning from a community 
of my peers. 






Notes 


If you wish me to add material to my del.icio.us annotated 
bookmarks, please send an email to jlesage@uoregon.edu. 
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As we enter Spring 2007, the Bush agenda appears in full 
disarray. Within its own terms and strategic goals the Iraq 
war is a huge disaster. First, pumping up post-9/11 anxieties, 
the Bush team lied to get the war going. Pursuing its actual 
goals to change the balance in the Middle East, to gain control 
of Iraqi oil, and provide a set of military bases between Iran 
and Syria, the Bush team claimed to be pursuing A 1 Queeda 
while neglecting Afghanistan and allowing the Taliban to 
regroup, rally, and produce their own “surge” there. Today no 
one outside of the White House daily talking-points script 
believes Iraq can be salvaged; the only “positive” outcome now 
seems patching together a cover-up and getting out before the 
impending full-blown civil war. 


For an imperfect cinema bv Julio 

Garda Espinosa 

Nonna Rae 
Qhjna Syndrome 

Apocalypse Now: The Deerhunter 

Man of Marble: Man of Iron 

Black Girl: Xaja 

Reds 

Counter-cinema bibliography 

The Viewer's Dialectic by Tomas 
Gutierrez Alea, Parts 1-2-3 

MatewarL. The Sicilian 

The Color Purple: Bmther from 


Today the U.S. has lost strategic focus, pissed away 
international prestige and credibility, and crippled its ability 
to respond militarily in the future, while increasing debt, 
further wrenching trade imbalance, and compromising the 
domestic economy. With the recent shift in U.S. public 
opinion, evidenced in the November 2006 Congressional 
elections, and the subsequent ramping up of U.S. media 
skepticism regarding the Bush agenda, there seems to be a 
new terrain for thinking about popular political films. With 
more of the public critically aware of issues such as the war, 
scandals over commercial college loan programs, risky 
mortgages that kept the housing boom rolling but which are 
now going belly up, the high price of fuel, and more dramatic 
examples of the fallout from global warming, it seems that the 
Bush euphoria is finally coming apart. Not only are major 
political and economic issues being looked at more critically, 
the fallout seems have reached culture and communications 
issues. For example, the unexpected firing of talkshow host 
Don Imus might signal a more basic cultural shift in what will 



























Another Planet 


be tolerated in the media sphere. 


Sa/i/ador and Noriega 
Oranges Are Net the Only, Emit 

Three Kings 

Elephant 

Spying. Jessica Lvnch 

Gernge Oilmen 

The Woodsmen 
Qoiieterei Damage 

Strange Justine 


For years the rightwing spin machine has continually 
harangued “Hollywood liberals” for leading an attack on 
American “traditional values.” From celebrities providing 
campaign funds for Democrats, or promoting a gay agenda, or 
creating skepticism about the clergy and Christianity or just 
showing that sex can be fun, the liberal media was an all¬ 
purpose villain for the radical right. And among the right wing 
pundits just about any example could be brought forward: 
e.g., Harry Potter films promoted pagan witchcraft; Mission 
Impossible undermined trust in the CIA, or American Beauty 
showed the nuclear family falling apart. 

But after the Congressional election, the hangover may be 
finally settling in with Bush’s dim realization that he really 
blew it (while Chaney seems to be desperately holding on to a 
magical thinking that repeating right slogans will change 
history). And many Republicans now seem to realize the tide 
has turned and time is running out. There is a different space 
for thinking. It wasn’t that big a surprise to find A 1 Gore 
celebrated and An Inconvenient Truth winning at the 
Academy Awards. But this film's success was not a one-shot 
wonder. Rather it was another confirmation that political- 
themed feature documentaries could get substantial theatrical 
play and rack up impressive rentals and DVD sales. In terms 
of the film's political effect, after years of vociferously denying 
that global warming was a fact, the administration has 
reluctantly admitted it’s real, though they resist doing 
anything about it. And in an era when network TV has slashed 
its news function and any and all critical or investigatory 
function, theatrical feature documentary seems to be one of 
the few places for examining contemporary matters of 
concern—as seen with Michael Moore’s Fahrenheit 9/11 and 
Bowling for Columbine. And cablecasting and DVD rental 
seems to have provided a new space for documentaries that go 
beyond cable’s standby themes of sex and drugs. 

Film dramas with strong liberal political leanings such as the 
recent Blood Diamond and The Constant Gardener (big 
pharmaceuticals) join others of the decade such as Syrianna 
(international oil), and The Insider (corporate tobacco) in 
assigning blame to multinational corporations for 
manipulating state politics and making the world a more 
dangerous and unhealthy place. Other recent major dramatic 
films revisit the progressive past: Good Night and Good Luck 
on Edward R. Murrow’s critique of Senator McCarthy, and 
Amazing Grace on the 19C British struggle against slave 
trade. And the dystopian future film remains a staple for 
scoring political points scoring in entertainment cinema: for 
example, Children of Men, the filmic release of Aeon Flux, V 












for Vendetta, and a dozen more. 


None of these films offers the perfect or model radical political 
film, but in a time when the left has been battered again and 
again, there’s something hopeful in encountering these 
examples. The Constant Gardner, for example, can be easily 
critiqued on an abstract political level for assigning villainy to 
specific corrupt figures (who presumably can then be brought 
to justice) rather than analyzing the underlying system of how 
the state fails to regulate criminal capitalism. In narrative 
terms, the script's entwining the political action line with a 
love story through a detective narrative is both what makes 
the film readily understandable and marketable and what 
constricts any deeper analysis of the issues. So: a mixed bag. 
But The Constant Gardner stands up as a film that gets a wide 
audience, vividly captures the imagination, that remains 
memorable. 

When we started Jump Cut in the mid-70s one of the 
recurrent questions in our articles and reviews (as in many 
other film publications) centered on how political Hollywood 
film could be, or in what way it could serve political ends. 
Against crude politically correct analyses that simply 
dismissed all popular entertainment cinema as narcotic, some 
critics posited revivals of realism, naturalism, and neorealism 
as the solution. Others saw these forms as themselves 
hopelessly compromised and insisted on a formally radical 
cinema. Skeptics pointed out that both the naturalistic strain 
and the avant-garde strain could not appeal to a mass 
audience, yet the masses were presumably the only ones who 
could actually make a revolutionary change. The terms of this 
discussion have changed over the years, but often more in 
terms of style than substance, with new terms or phrases 
arriving, but relatively unchanged in terms of major 
conceptual shifts. 

The case for realism, including variations such as naturalism 
and neo-realism, is often linked to a tradition of politically 
charged representation—both visual and narrative. Literary 
realism in the 19th Century and a realist movement in the 
visual arts were linked to ideas of progressive politics and a 
larger inclusive representation of all elements of society, all 
classes, all peoples, as distinct from the idealized 
representations of European neo-classicism, and the 
frequently extreme and personal representations of European 
Romanticism. Arriving in cinematic form, realism was linked 
to the photographic representational aesthetic, politically 
progressive causes, and the everyday world. In the post World 
War 2 era, film realism found its passionate theorists in Andre 
Bazin and Siegfried Kracauer. Not only did Italian neorealism 
of the forties and fifties sweep the imagination of a new 



generation of European filmmakers, it inspired North 
American independents in the 60s, and film artists in the 
developing world—in Cuba, India, Latin America, and Africa. 
Some variation of neo-realism still remains the default mode 
of most filmmakers who aspire to tell previously untold stories 
and bring their culture to light, etc. as evidenced by much of 
the film and video production of feminist, gay and lesbian, and 
racial minority movements of the last 40 years. 

Realism is assumed to be readily understandable: i.e., a 
cinema ordinary viewers can easily follow. Yet in 
unimaginative hands realism also lends itself to a kind of 
predictability, lack of aesthetic imagination, and core 
sentimentalism. And audiences today live in such a media- 
saturated environment that they readily grasp techniques that 
disrupt the surface conventions of realist presentation, be that 
complex temporal shifts within narration or such stylistic 
innovation as radical exploitation of color saturation. Which 
leads back to realism not as a normative set of 
representational conventions, but as speaking to a need for a 
deeper understanding and analysis of a world in flux—about 
which the audience deeply senses that the surface level of 
society, the official media spin, the dominant ideology is not 
telling the whole story. Spielberg’s Munich provides an 
interesting example, with the director of Schindler’s List 
viciously attacked by U.S. Zionists for not hewing to the 
received version of history, but daring to question 
conventional ideas, especially around the justification of 
vengeance and retribution. Joe Dante’s hour-long 
contribution to the Showtime Masters of Horror series, 
“Homecoming,” provides another unexpected point of entry. 

In that film, dead veterans of the Iraq war emerge from the 
grave as zombies trying to vote the politicians who started the 
war out of office. Electoral politics in the horror genre? 

Totally unexpected, but wickedly clever. Political critique in 
the cultural sphere is emerging in new forms and new places, 
as seen in Annalee Newitz’s new book, Pretend We’re Dead: 
Capitalist Monsters in American Pop Culture, which reads 
popular literature and films about serial killers, mad doctors, 
the undead, and cyborgs as allegories of present society. 

The power of politically inspired film at the present moment is 
that it can capture the imagination and help re-imagine the 
possibilities. We may be at the start of a thaw in a frozen 
stasis in which the neocons and evangelicals seemed to be 
dominating everything. We want, we need, we desire, films 
that can warm it up. 
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